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BOOK TEN 


PASSING OF THE PARK THEATRE AND OF THE OLD ORDER, 
1843-1848 


CHAP TERI 


THE PARK, THE BOWERY, THE CHATHAM, 1843-1844 


better; the season of 1842-43 was distinctly the worst conceivable. We 

shall, then, find a slight upward tendency, beginning with September, 
1843, though, as usual, affairs at the Park were gloomier than in other 
houses. Plebeian New York had fewer resources and narrower quarters; it 
therefore found solace at the Chatham or the Bowery, while the more highly 
born and more highly educated stayed away from the classic precincts of 
Old Drury. 

The season at Simpson’s house, carried on throughout almost a twelve- 
month, in the blessed ’30’s, before the panic, was shrinking, by curtailment 
at both ends and by extreme gouging in the middle; the actors had employ- 
ment for hardly more than seven months in the year. The term now under 
discussion began on September 11, 1843, with a note on the programme 
calling attention to numerous improvements. 

The new drop curtain, dome, and proscenium, with the pictorial embel- 
lishments, were by J. R. Smith, A. Wheatley, and assistants; the gold orna- 
ments, draperies and cushioned seats were by Dejonge. The new front to the 
theatre was designed by Mr. Speyers, under whose direction, likewise, were 
completed the new stage, machinery, etc. The carved statue of Shakes- 
peare, now at length placed on the facade of the building, where, indeed, it 
had always been expected to be placed, was from the studio of A. Wagner, 
Canal Street. Chubb was to lead the orchestra, Dejonge was costumer, and 
A. Lewis prompter. 

The opening bill introduced J. W. Wallack, his first appearance here in 
three years; almost inevitably he began as Rolla and Dick Dashall, his sup- 
port including Placide, Andrews, Lovell, H. Hunt, Chippindale (or Chip- 
pendale—his first appearance in two years), Bridges (from the Charleston 
Theatre, first appearance), William Wheatley (first appearance here in two 
years), Toomer (from the Chestnut Street Theatre, first appearance), Vache 
(from the Walnut Street Theatre, first appearance), Freeland, Povey, King, 
Crocker, Fisher, Gallott, Mrs. Sloman (first appearance in several years), 
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Mrs. H. Hunt, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Lovell (late Mrs. C. Pritchard), and little 
Georgina Kinlock (half-sister to Mrs. Hunt). The Park company will thus 
be seen to contain several established favourites, though it was still weak 
in certain lines, Mrs. Sloman, especially, being but a sorry substitute for 
Charlotte Cushman. Much of the heavy business fell to Mrs. Hunt, an 
admirable actress, but most distinguished in comedy. She was chief sup- 
port to Wallack, on the 12th, in The Wonder and The Rent Day. Wallack’s 
engagement lasted for two weeks, and during the course of it he appeared in 
Wild Oats and The Children in the Wood (he chiefly keeping alive that aft- 
erpiece once immortalised by Hodgkinson), The Brigand, The Wolf and the 
Lamb and The Adopted Child, The Wife, Richard III, The Honeymoon 
(with Mrs. Sloman as Juliana, Miss McBride as Volante, and Wheatley as 
Rolando). In The Brigand Mrs. Hunt was forced into the part of Maria 
Grazie. More in her style was Rosalie Somers, in Town and Country, on 
September 20th, when Wallack acted his ever-popular Reuben Glenroy. 
Wallack departed on September 22nd, with a benefit at which he offered 
Pizarro and The Brigand — strong food for a warm September night. 


MACREADY 


The great event of the season, by intention and probably in fact, was the 
return, after an absence of seventeen years, of the most distinguished living 
English actor — William Charles Macready. Macready had just retired 
from an unprofitable two-years management of Drury Lane; in the farewell 
speech, on his last night there, he predicted the downfall of the patent system 
in the royal theatres of London—a downfall which came immediately, 
allowing any manager thereafter to produce the “legitimate” drama, here- 
tofore the sole monopoly of Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and, at certain 
seasons of the year, the Haymarket. From that time —1843 —any theatre 
could produce Shakespeare and the classics. 

Macready unquestionably, for his first performances, drew back to the 
Park Theatre the fashion and intelligence that had recently all but deserted 
it. The famous English actor — the greatest since Edmund Kean, though 
no Kean in genius — excited comment as had no one since the departure of 
the Kembles and Ellen Tree. In all probability the public were quite used to 
Booth and Forrest; at least they must have felt that these tragedians could 
be seen at any time, if not on one visit, then on the next. Custom had staled 
their not very infinite variety. But with Macready it was different. One 
must see him, and see him now. Simpson, therefore, for a brief period, was 
gratified by audiences that in size and quality recalled glorious days long 
past. 

Macready, likewise, had a fine social success. A reading in his Diary for 
EAN a visiting old New York, partaking of its fine hospitality and 
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meeting personally many men and women of high distinction, whom later 
generations have chosen to revere. Macready’s first appearance was on Sep- 
tember 25th, as Macbeth, his Lady Macbeth being Mrs. Sloman, a memory 
of the past, the Banquo Barry, the Duncan Vache (whom | shall follow play- 
bill usage in printing without the accent on the final syllable of his name), 
the Malcolm Lovell, the Witches Fisher, Chippindale and A. Andrews, and 
the Hecate Mrs. H. Hunt. The Macduff was John Ryder, whom Macready 
had brought over to support him through the trials of local stock companies 
in America. Macready, as we know from his Diaries, was an intensely 
introspective, irritable, morbid soul, who could hardly take a cup of tea with- 
out self-analysis and inward prayer. He was, however, unusually cheerful, 
when he first came to New York, the ocean trip and hope of American pros- 
perity brushing cobwebs from his mind. His entry for September 22nd 
shows him at rehearsal, when “ the actors were very attentive, and behaved 
very well.” And Forrest, later in the day, “came up” to him in the hotel, 
welcomed him, and sat with him some time in “my room.” Many 
cards were left, and “ Mr. Longfellow called.” But, alas! the first night of 
the engagement: 


September 25th. Went to the theatre, and acted Macbeth. What 
shall I say? With every disposition to throw myself into the character 
as I had never so completely done before, I was, as it were, beaten back 
by the heat, and I should certainly have sunk under it, if I had not 
goaded myself repeatedly to work out my thoughts and vindicate my 
reputation. The audience did not applaud very much, but really it 
would have been too much to expect successive rounds of applause under 
such an atmosphere. My reception was most enthusiastic, and very 
loudly cheered and with repeated cheers. The audience seemed held by 
the performance, though Lady Macbeth was a ridiculous drag-chain upon 
my proceedings. I am glad I have brought Mr. Ryder. I was loudly 
called for and very fervently received; the audience expected a speech, 
but I bowed under great weakness. 


The next day the anxious soul called upon Pierce Butler and his brilliant 
wife (Fanny Kemble). The lady was “ delighted” with his Macbeth, and 
Simpson was “in high tone.” But on neither would Macready depend for 
critical judgment; he scorned, I may say, to look into the papers. Mac- 
ready, proud representative of an earlier régime, of course did not act every 
night; Hackett was called upon for the “ off ” nights, and began on the 26th, 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor. Macready’s second part was Hamlet 
(27th), and, on the 2oth, he appeared in his original réle of Richelieu. But, 
alas! “I was not in the vein, and though I tried and tried I was not up to 
the high mark ”; nor did the house “seem simultaneously excited at any 
time.” The actor, be it said, was an honest self-investigating critic; he 
knew when he was playing well, and when but indifferently. 
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Since he created the réle of Richelieu, it may be well to say that his first 
American support in the character consisted of Barry as Louis XIII, Lyne 
as Gaston, Ryder as Baradas, Wheatley as de Mauprat, Andrews as Ber- 
inghen, Chippindale (or Chippendale) as Father Joseph, Fisher as Huguet, 
Lovell as Francois, Mrs. Hunt as Julie, and Mrs. Lovell as Marion de Lorme. 

By this time Macready was working himself up into his accustomed fury 
against actors, manager, theatrical conditions, the profession of acting, etc. 
He hated the theatre. If he was glad he had brought Ryder with him, and if 
he considered Mrs. Sloman’s Lady Macbeth a ridiculous drag-chain, the 
actors found him very difficult. Mrs. Hunt (Mrs. John Drew) in her la- 
mentably brief Autobiographical Sketch gives the other side of the story. 
Writing of this very period, she says—and thus years afterwards brings in 
poor Mrs. Sloman’s revenge: 


Macready was a dreadful man to act with; you had the pleasant 
sensation of knowing that you were doing nothing that he wanted you to, 
though following strictly his instructions. He would press you down 
with his hand on your head, and tell you in an undertone to stand up! 
Mr. Macready was a terribly nervous actor; any little thing which hap- 
pened unexpectedly irritated him beyond endurance. One night, at the 
Park, “ Macbeth” was the play. Mrs. Sloman, an old-fashioned actress, 
dressed Lady Macbeth in the manner which prevailed in her early life — 
in black velvet, point lace, and pearl beads. In the murder scene part 
of Macready’s dress caught on the tassels of her pearl girdle; the string 
broke, the beads fell on the floor, softly, with a pretty rhythmic sound, 
distinctly heard through the intense silence of the scene. This so exas- 
perated Mr. Macready that he was almost frantic, until, with the final 
line of the scene, “ Wake, Duncan, with the knocking, oh! would thou 
couldst,” he threw Mrs. Sloman off the stage, with words which I hope 
were unheard by the public, and were certainly unfit for publication. 


Perhaps it was on this occasion that Macready considered Mrs. Sloman 
a “ drag-chain,” even though the chain were of pearls! Let us, however, 
observe him socially for the last time, especially in company with Forrest, 
a few years after to become his inveterate enemy, and with Fanny Kemble, 
even now on the eve of separation and divorce from Pierce Butler. On Sep- 
tember 30th, “ Forrest called and took me out to see the reservoir of the 
aqueduct; afterwards to see Mrs. Forrest. Dined with Pierce Butler, Bry- 
ant, Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow. . . . Mrs. Butler spoke admirably well, but 
quite like aman. She is a woman of a most extraordinary mind; what she 
said on most subjects was true . . . but should not have been said in the 
presence of one who was obliged to listen . . . Alas!” Macready dined 
again with Forrest on October 3rd, other guests being Bryant, Halleck and 
Inman, the artist. “Our day was very cheerful; | like all I see of Forrest. 
He appears a clear-headed, honest, kind man; what can be better? ” 
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Macready repeated Macbeth on October 2nd, and acted Werner (a fa- 
vourite with him) on the 4th: 


Werner Re PeyeiteasinC mete ce or kiss Nitwivlacread vars Titzie, sae ao se are ene he Mr. Vache 
GING Ra a thee eceete. Cert tk MISO Heatley wernienrick .) M SScriac. ss teens Mr. Fisher 
Sttalenheini yd sea ecu rces Gor ty os MGB aT Vt iCud chin ie Wo beavis renee Mr. Bridges 
Gaunt Rodel ph oc iic¢.csank cow ks a IN rae OOM Cr MmATINGLINn. aemmistocs./antitiiseeeeeae Mr. Crocker 
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Gabor tees eee SOR Mrarycdenmmal dare cnaotet nae tere Mrs. H. Hunt 


Repetitions of Richelieu, Hamlet, and Macbeth, carried the tragedian 
to October 11th, when he gave his noble performance of Virginius, with 
Wheatley as Icilius, Ryder as Appius Claudius, and Mrs. Hunt as Virginia. 
On that night, as afterpiece, was first seen a farce of undying popularity — 
The Double-Bedded Room: 


Dulcimer Pipes#eartee see NireiPlacidemme Oscph tase nerereiiar ao Mr. A. Andrews 
Mat One Vitnuisie oes See be eee Vir rishermme Vins Meputy isomaken amen Mrs. Vernon 
S PICO be rine sere tol noch estes IV Ge OCHO MMEIN ATIC. tcrmn ramen met aitura sects mera Miss Ayres 


Macready gave his first performance of Claude Melnotte (which also he 
created in London), on October 13th, Ryder playing Beauseant, Chippin- 
dale Colonel Damas, and Mrs. Hunt Pauline. Hamlet and Richelieu were 
again performed, and, on the 18th, for Ryder’s benefit, Macready was 
Othello, Ryder Iago, Wheatley Cassio, Mrs. Hunt Desdemona, and Mrs. 
Sloman Emilia. Werner, repeated, carried the notable tragedian to Mac- 
beth, his benefit and farewell before departure for Philadelphia; this on the 
2oth. Hackett had not acted more than thrice on Macready’s off-nights. 
The company for the last week or more had served, when Macready rested 
from his irritability. On the 7th and 14th, the more humble retainers gave 
London Assurance with a very interesting cast: Mrs. Hunt as Lady Gay, 
Miss McBride as Grace, Mrs. Knight as Pert, Sloman as Dolly Spanker, 
Wheatley as Dazzle, and, of course, Placide as Sir Harcourt. The Double- 
Bedded Room had in those days been frequently acted. 


VANDENHOFF AND MACREADY 


It would not be fair to the reader to omit the very interesting charac- 
terisation of Macready to be found in Vandenhoff’s Leaves from an Actor’s 
Note Book. Vandenhoff played with him in Philadelphia, in October, 1843, 
and the two points that struck the younger man were Macready’s “ intense 
devotion to the work of his profession,’ and his “ equally intense egoism.” 
Everything was to be subjected to him. Author and actors were sacrificed, 


“where their ‘ effects’ — a word he was very fond of —could in any way 
pale his own lustre. Authors were lopped and pared down in speeches that 
did not belong to him, and actors were expected and . . . compelled to lose 


all thought of giving prominence to their own parts, when he was on the 
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stage.” His part must be “ the feature of the play,” all others, by arrange- 
ment of the scene, must be made subordinate and he put on a pedestal. 
“When he played Othello, Iago was to be nowhere! Othello was to be the 


sole consideration . . . the all-engrossing object to the eye and heart of the 
audience. Iago was a mere stoker whose business it was to supply Othello’s 
passion with fuel... . The next night, perhaps, he took Iago and lo! 
presto! everything was changed. Othello was to become a mere puppet for 
lago to play with . . . Iago’s intellect, his fiendish subtlety . . . were to 
be the sole features . . . Othello was to be a mere fly, a large blue-bottle, 


struggling in the meshes of the Italian spider.” And he would cut out a 
speech or part of a speech, however beautiful, in the part of another actor, if 
the retaining of it made that actor too prominent. 

The reader must for himself, pursue this analysis in Vandenhoff’s lively 
pages, to see “ the eminent” in action. No doubt a certain amount of re- 
membered ruffled feeling tinged Vandenhoff’s account; but Helen Faucit — 
leading actress for many of Macready’s most brilliant London seasons — 
says exactly the same thing in the letter on Rosalind, in her work On Some 
of Shakespeare’s Female Characters: “ Mr. Macready was a great actor, and 
a distinguished man in many ways; but he would never if he could help it, 
allow any one to stand on the same level with himself. I read once in 
Punch that they supposed Mr. Macready thought Miss Helen Faucit had a 
very handsome back, for, when on the stage with her, he always managed 
that the audience should see it and little else.” 

The excellent “C,” in the Knickerbocker Magazine for November, 1843, 
clearly sets forth my inherited feeling about the actor. His art combines 
“the effect of great study,” with “sound judgment,” and “ absence of all 
feeling.” He and Edmund Kean were the “ antipodes of each other.” Kean, 
“all soul; reckless of art, and apparently despising even the most common 
and long-received rules . . . rushed before his audience, embodying .. . 
the very soul of the character which he had put on with his dress . . . and 
for the time was that character . . . entering into its sensations, and actu- 
ally feeling its joys and its sorrows.” He awakened “ enthusiasm,” but 
Macready “ is so chaste and perfect, so artistical . . . that admiration is the 
usual feeling which he creates. His acting is like a beautiful piece of mech- 
anism, where every wheel and spring performs its perfect work. . . . Many 
new and beautiful readings, many striking effects, and many bold points ” 
distinguished his work. ‘“ We can foresee much benefit,” from his visit, to 
the American stage. 


WALLACK, Forrest, BooTH 
The eminent actor gone, Wallack returned for one week, opening on Oc- 
tober 23rd, as Benedick and the Brigand (repeated on the 26th), playing 


Sega and Martin Heywood on the 24th, appearing in The Virgin of the 
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Sun on the 25th, in The Stranger on the 27th, in Pizarro and My Aunt, on 
the 28th, and departing, full of good works, with that bill, which usually 
served him for introduction. According to Ireland, General Bertrand, 
Napoleon’s marshal, attended on the 27th. 

Forrest began, on the 30th, as Richelieu. Perhaps, as things turned out, 
this engagement was unfortunate. Evidently, since 1826, Forrest had been 
pitted against Macready, and the old slogan of the American Eagle vs. the 
British Lion had been used to the full. Macready had created something of 
a furore while here, and Forrest now came in to a run of bad business. He 
at once challenged the Englishman by performing Richelieu, a part which, 
in England, Macready had made his own. Some of the critics, N. P. Willis, 
particularly, rather offensively preferred Forrest ’s performance, in such lan- 
guage as to gall the sensitive Macready. 

Bad feeling may have started here, to grow and grow into the Astor 
Place Riots of 1849. Just before Forrest came to New York, in the week, in- 
deed, during which Wallack held the Park boards, Macready, recently ar- 
rived in Philadelphia for his engagement, attended the National Theatre, to 
witness a performance of Forrest, then just ending his. What Macready says 
seems to me so just, and so tallies with my idea of Forrest’s work that I 
produce it in part from the Diary. Macready had “a very high opinion” 
of Forrest’s powers of mind, when he saw him seventeen years before, and 
thought that, if he would study and cultivate those powers, “ he would make 
one of the very first actors of this or any day.” But Macready had feared 
he would not do so, because his countrymen, “by their extravagant ap- 
plause,’ were convincing him that it was unnecessary. And now his per- 
formance of Lear, in Philadelphia, justified Macready’s expectation. ‘He 
has great physical power. But | could discern no imagination, no original 
thought, no poetry at all in his acting. Occasionally in rage he is very 
strong and powerful, but grandeur in his passion there was none; pathos, 


none. The quiet portion ... was heavy and frequently inaudible... 
there was no character laid out. . . . But an actor to speak the words of 
Tate ... 1 think criticizes his own performance; and of Forrest’s repre- 


sentation I should like to say it was like the part — false taste. In fact, I did 
not think it the performance of an artist. I did not like his curse — it was 
any thing. In the storm . . . he walked on in perfect quietude . . . there 
was throughout nothing on his mind. . . . His recognition of Cordelia the 
same. ... There was much to praise . . . frequently; he seems to have 
his person in perfect command, but he has not enriched, refined, ele- 
vated, and enlarged his mind. . . . He had all the qualifications, all the 
material out of which to build up a great artist, an actor for all the world. 
He is now only an actor for the less intelligent of the Americans.” 

Let us return to the Park. Forrest followed Richelieu with Othello, The 
Lady of Lyons (in which I fear that he was even more absurd than Mac- 
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ready), Hamlet, The Gladiator (in which he was undoubtedly in his best 
element), Metamora, Macbeth, King Lear, and Richelieu again, for his 
benefit on November oth. In several of these parts he challenged compari- 
son with Macready, not always to his advantage with the judicious; the 
experiment might, however, in better times, have been excellent for busi- 
ness. But the galling fact was that Forrest sometimes played to thin houses. 

This autumn was undoubtedly a period of tragedy at the Park. Comedy 
had but one chance — since Forrest played nightly —on November 2nd, 
and even that occasion was tinged with sorrow; it was Placide’s farewell 
benefit, before departure for the south. He offered What Will the World 
Say? and mingled tears with laughter in the afterpiece of Grandfather 
Whitehead. Then Melpomene in Forrest’s purple pall went stalking by, as 
above, until the big American tragedian left, on the 9th. He was succeeded 
by Booth, completing the great quartette of Wallack, Macready, Forrest, 
Booth; of course Booth began as Richard III (November 11th), a per- 
formance followed by the amusing The Lottery Ticket, in which Chippen- 
dale (as he was now most frequently spelled in the bills) acted Wormwood, 
Vache Capias, Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Corset, and Miss Ayres Susan. Booth was 
joined, on the 13th, by Wallack, and played Cassius to Wallack’s Brutus; 
on the 14th, Wallack and Booth played Othello and Iago, respectively, and 
on the 16th, Wallack was Douglas, to the Old Norval of Booth. On the 
17th, Booth acted Sir Giles Overreach. Wallack and Booth — what that 
combination connotes to New York ears! — repeated Othello, on the 18th; 
and Hackett came in, on the 2oth, as Falstaff, in Henry IV. Assuredly these 
were great days for Shakespeare at the Park. Wallack had his benefit on the 
21st, when he and Booth repeated Julius Cesar; Hackett acted The Merry 
Wives of Windsor on the 22nd, and then, for two nights, sank into his more 
ordinary repertoire, which, it is admitted, fitted him admirably. 


Music AT THE Park: CiINTI DAMOREAU, OLE BULL, VIEUXTEMPS 


Assuredly, then, the Park had offered a noble season of tragedy; one 
fears, however, that it was not always well given. Mrs. Hunt (Mrs. John 
Drew) says that “ they always had some very good actors there, but their 
utility people were the worst ever seen.”” Macready seemed to think that, 
bad as they were, Pelby’s actors in Boston were even worse. 

Good or bad, however, the acting of tragedy stopped for the present, 
and, on November 23rd and a few subsequent evenings, were offered pro- 
grammes that, in make-up, strike us as quite extraordinary, if not grotesque. 
The first of these bills consisted of the petit comedy of The Married Rake, 
followed by a concert in which appeared Mme. Cinti Damoreau, the hand- 
some, brilliant prima donna, who had sung at two concerts recently at the 
Washington Hotel; with her was M. Artét, the distinguished violinist. The 
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programme ended with The Boarding School. If Mme. Sembrich and Fritz 
Kreisler had united in a concert, sixty years later, it is hardly probable that 
they would have thought it necessary to place in the bill farces by some of 
Mr. Belasco’s actors. Mme. Cinti Damoreau became one of the celebrities 
of the musical season; in the following summer she sang in opera at Palmo’s 
new opera house. M. Artot, though he has a niche in musical history, was 
at once eclipsed in popular estimation by two great violinists who imme- 
diately followed him. 

The first of these was the celebrated Norwegian, Ole Bull, who chose to 
appear in just such an absurd bill as that presented for Mme. Cinti Damo- 
reau. In connection with the two farces of A Thumping Legacy and The 
Lancers, he performed, on November 25th, with orchestra, two major com- 
positions, a “‘ concerto in three parts’ and a Grand Polacca Guerriera, both 
composed by himself. We have all been reared in the tradition of the great- 
ness of Ole Bull: I had, I suppose from the practice of much later violin- 
ists, conceived of him as playing the finest of violin compositions. The 
reader observes the offering of his first night; he will find the great man play- 
ing even more unworthy stuff before the season wanes. We saw Macready’s 
verdict on American taste; perhaps Ole Bull felt that better music would be 
unappreciated here. I experience, however, a severe sense of disillusionment 
as I read his programmes for 1843-44. On November 28th, the Park 
offered The Lancers, with another concert by Cinti Damoreau and Artot; 
on the 2oth, farces and Ole Bull. On the “ off ” nights Hackett appeared in 
familiar repertoire. 

The offering of the theatre for December 1st included The Dumb Belle 
and The Secret, plus these performances by Ole Bull: Grand Concerto in 
Modo di Scena Cantate, by L. Spohr, Largo posato e Rondo Capriccioso, 
by Ole Bull, and a Siciliana and Tarantella, also by Ole Bull himself. Of 
course he was accompanied by the orchestra of the house—in what manner 
I shudder to think. On December sth, he gave his last concert here, his se- 
lections being his own concerto, repeated, and the second part of Norges 
Fjelde, a fantasia by himself. He then descended to what was to be one of 
his war-horses in America, Paganini’s variations on The Carnival of Venice. 
The reader may be interested to adjust his preconceived notions of Ole Bull, 
in light of the revelations herein recorded as to his early American reper- 
toire. I confess to a feeling of sadness that is not akin to pain; yet Ireland 
states that he played the Carnival to a triple encore. 

There can be no doubt that Ole Bull created a veritable sensation, not 
only in New York, but throughout the land. Dramatic stars suffered se- 
verely in competition. Perhaps he was the first really great technical ex- 
pert the country had heard; perhaps, too, it preferred his virtuosity to his 
musicianship. America was soon to have a great musical awakening; it 
was passing from the worship of the great vocalist to the adoration of the 
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instrumental expert. Later was to come the appreciation of orchestral 
and chamber programmes. There can, however, be no question concerning 
the success of Ole Bull in 1843-44; critics vied with each other in adjective 
and simile. The violinist gave one more concert at the Park, on December 
18th. 

Meanwhile, with Ole Bull’s transference of his violin to the Broadway 
Tabernacle, the Park resumed dramatic expositions. Macready returned 
for a second engagement, assisted by Charlotte Cushman, brought in espe- 
cially at his request. His Diary shows that, while playing with her in 
Philadelphia, he had learned to regard her as a highly intelligent, if some- 
what unfinished artist; a decision that exactly coincides with George Van- 
denhoff’s a year earlier. The first play presented by Macready (December 
6th) was The Bridal, founded by Knowles on The Maid’s Tragedy of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher: 


Melantiuste aero MreMacread yvamStratOmeneese rete eiaer ite Mr. Vache 
IAMINtOL Ys ca vstercescirs cre careers Mite, Wineetalsy JENA soosunconsnopcodsucde Miss Cushman 
ATCaneSPee rd eters ocala eer Mra Ryder Aspatialanasnicctciieiies tloels cise Mrs. H. Hunt 
Bysippustaaae eer oaetion 6a tar MraGrockermeeAntiphilameascscmee cr isceeiiees Miss McBride 
Diphilusscs. cscs erttinene eee Mra ovell Se. Dulac: cierrace ations Mrs. Knight 
Galianaxicencssrratae mls MiceBartyaue Olyinplauaaeeree eee ererreer Miss G. Kinlock 


Macready had sad times in the rehearsing and acting of this tragedy; 
even Miss Cushman disappointed him by faulty study (Vandenhoff also ac- 
cuses her in those days of that weakness). We may listen in the Diary to 
the woes of the great actor-hypochondriac. Under date of December 4th, 
“rehearsed Melantius — the play in a wretched state; Miss Cushman, who 
had her part when I was in Philadelphia, reading/ — knowing nothing of 
what she had to do! How can there be artists, when this lady, one of the 
most intelligent and ambitious, so entirely disregards the duties of her call- 
ing? Amintor — reading!! — without a remote guess at the meaning of his 
part! The drama is declining do people say! — What drama?” On De- 
cember 5th, “ talked with Miss Cushman about her want of energy and pur- 
pose in studying her art. She made the usual excuses.” As a matter of fact, 
Miss Cushman seemed more interested in telling Macready of the woeful 
marital difficulties of the Pierce Butlers, “that Mrs. Butler had written to 
her that the only consoling reflection on her birthday was, that another year 
of wretchedness being gone, she was so much nearer its termination.” So 
much for Fanny Kemble and her unfortunate American marriage. Mean- 
time, on the 7th, Macready and Miss Cushman played Werner and Jose- 
phine. 

December 8th brought Macready to a rehearsal of Benedick; ‘“ saw 
enough of the unsteadiness of Miss Cushman to perceive that the first quali- 
fication of an artist is not there. She was speaking to me of Mrs. Butler, 
with whom she naturally sides. . . . She ascribes the unhappiness to arise 
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from his fickleness and infidelity; but I have seen enough to satisfy me 
that there has been enough at home to drive a loving heart from home. . . 
Forrest called after dinner. . . . Acted Benedict [sic] as well as I could to 
an indifferent house, who seemed much pleased. Was called for . . . That 
idiot — imbecile — Mr. Simpson — has ruined this engagement. God grant 
that . . . he may not have ruined that to come!” 

On the 8th, Macready played Benedick (first time in New York) to Miss 
Cushman’s admired Beatrice. Werner and The Bridal were, however, each 
played again before he ventured on Richelieu (with Miss Cushman as 
Julie) on December 13th. For his benefit and last night (he had played but 
seven times), Macready brought out (December 15th) Byron’s tragedy of 
Marino Faliero: 


VEArinoniialleromeneenenver tee Nite \Wacready manips @alendaromecnmnr erect: Mr. Lyne 
Bertuccio Ralieromssssacs sea. MiryA Andrews mu agolino em emenmtas eset Mr. Wheatley 
LOD acento os snk aes Nites Ie ovelliaeeV INGEN Z Ome mortise. taints aeons Mr. Crocker 
BenintendeSreccctcc ea cote NMivaV aches Daltistame: aca. oct. cata ates :Mr. H. Hunt 
NWichelgStenOmeayteeeeee tec ce Viren MOOMEr mE ATICLOlIN auc ret icers eee ie terre: Miss Cushman 
ESrnel HercucciO, ives, sucess ance NMisehyderammVidhianias percents: cee Miss McBride 


On December oth — an off night for the star — Miss Cushman re-appeared 
as Lady Gay Spanker; for her benefit, at which Macready (see Diary) would 
not play, she enacted (December 16th) Mrs. Sullen, in The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem, assisted by Wheatley as Archer. 

Thus far, during the season, aside from learning Werner, The Bridal 
and Marino Faliero for Macready, the stock company had made but one 
novel production — The Double-Bedded Room. On December 4th it was 
again permitted to assert its independence, by bringing out a new petite 
comedy, The Lost Letter, frequently acted to the close of the season: 


PaulfArdente-ceecem eee ee Mise heatley mm Draft ®ostuts.cictwieesteeciosdaes cee Mr. Vache 
Mira Beale iia se tereacistisisicic fs Mira Chippindalemeayv 1feinlawen-ns oe eeitee te o eee Mrs. Hunt 
SCAMDEL aM erre ole seerete ores sche Mire AeA nrewsmanlcOsapbeall nates seen raccreen ier: Miss Ayres 


Mrs. Hunt had a benefit, on the 20th, when General Tom Thumb, who had 
been a great feature at Barnum’s American Museum, appeared in imita- 
tions of Napoleon in exile, sang a song, danced a hornpipe, and posed in 
various guises of ancient statuary, in the manner of the Ravels. Julia Turn- 
bull, who had been a highly successful feature of Park programmes, also 
appeared and Hackett revived The Man of the World. In spite of his 
brave slogan at the beginning of the season, Simpson was induced by bad 
business once more to cut his prices in half. These last struggles of a dying 
Roman sadly impress; yet, if Macready, Forrest, Booth, Wallack and Miss 
Cushman would not draw, what on earth could be expected to do soP 

The season struggled on for a week or two longer. On December 22nd, 
Chippendale (or Chippindale) advertised a benefit, when was to be acted 
Mark Lemon’s play of Old Parr: 
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Whomasenalkeeree eee Mr. Chippindale Earl of Arundel ................-- Mr. Lovell 
Master, Kites, cacti Mr. Fisher Griffith Griffiths ............ Mr. A. Andrews 
AGalnia Gneethallmmer tae er: Mig Beier  LietdbY snoceoneosaceneoowensoeds d Mr. Vache 
Fairside vu. Sateen ees Mr. Bridges Mildred Rockett ................. Mrs. Hunt 


This was not repeated. On the contrary, old material was restored to the 
stage; on Christmas night, George Barnwell exercised its traditional prerog- 
ative of saddening the joyous. It was followed by a revival of the lugu- 
brious Valmondi, or, the Tomb of Terrors, with Barry in the title-rdle, 
Lovell as Kelmar, Chippindale as Michael Frumptz, Andrews as Frippy, 
Mrs. Hunt as Elvina, and Miss Ayres as Janette. 

This all availed not, and the management reverted to music. On Decem- 
ber 27th, another great violinist appeared, the famous Vieuxtemps, who, 
however, made a hit in no way equal to that of Ole Bull. He was assisted by 
Mlle. Vieuxtemps. Most of his compositions were by de Beriot. Perhaps 
Chippindale’s benefit failed or did not come to pass; it was announced again 
for December 28th, and with the same piece — Old Parr, with Valmondi. 
Barnwell and Valmondi were repeated on the 29th, for Vache’s benefit; and 
Vieuxtemps re-appeared on the 30th. On January 1st, Booth made a single 
appearance as Sir Giles Overreach, Julia Turnbull danced the second act of 
La Bayadére, and the melodrama of The Children of the Mist — founded 
on The Legend of Montrose — was revived, with Vache as the Earl of 
Montrose, H. Hunt as the Earl of Menteith, Barry as Ranald of the Bloody 
Hand, Chippendale (sc) as Dugald Dalgetty, Lovell as Allan McAulay, 
Bridges as Sir Duncan Campbell, and Mrs. Knight as Annot Lyle — not 
an exciting cast. 

This was the last gasp for the present of a season that had opened with 
every prospect of success, and that had presented a number of interesting 
plays, and the best tragic actors in the English-speaking world. What, then, 
was wrong? The house remained closed for several weeks, nothing in pos- 
session of the classic halls of Old Drury except the scurrying rats. Surely 
New York could not have been proud of this state of affairs. 

The house re-opened on March 6th. With the storms and sleigh-riding 
of January and February behind him, Simpson brought out, on his first 
night, neither Macready nor Ole Bull, not even Booth or Wallack; he began 
— tearing a leaf from the books of Bowery and Chatham — with a melo- 
drama, seen, in fact, on December 21st and subsequently, at the Chatham 
— a thriller called at first The Bohemians in Paris, and, in later weeks, The 
Bohemians, or the Mysteries of Crime. Here Barry appeared as Montor- 
gueil, king of the Bohemians, Povey as Digonard, the banker, Lovell as 
Charles Didier, of the navy, Crocker as the profligate Paul Didier, Chippin- 
dale as Bagnolet, Fisher as Coco, Freeland as Papelard, George Jamieson 
as the broken-hearted Creve Coeur, Mrs. Hunt as the betrayed Louise, and 
Mrs. Knight as Arthémise. This was followed by Julia Turnbull, dancing 
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La Cracovienne, and by another novelty — The Spirit of the Fountain, or, 
the Eve of St. Marc: 


CONTAC ey incon arnt as Seis ote k Nirealsovellmhobentes case tcenenen eee Mr. Freeland 
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Perkins a Sear Att he Soh baad Bed aoe Wes Ve IES ANEY Gao gen ocousdacou oun Mrs. Knight 
EridGl phe see ven, Sede ee a eS. MrsCrockerme Bridget ata &iceyaseneee rece Mrs. Vernon 
SATUS TVs oo ERR UG aie Ret INGE Bridvesmmmceolineury mer apy eres Mrs. H. Hunt 


Both these pieces achieved success, running four nights without change, and 
both repeated frequently; later in the season Fredericks succeeded Jamieson 
as Creve Ceeur, in The Bohemians. 


BooTH 


Then Booth, who seemed at this time to be escaping from the inferno of 
the popular houses back again into the Elysian fields of the Park, re-ap- 
peared on March 11th—need I say as Richard III? He had the support 
of Jamieson (who had apparently succeeded Wheatley) as Richmond, and 
of Mrs. Hunt as Anne. On that same evening came another new farce, 
Bamboozling, or, a Husband for Half an Hour, by Thomas E. Wilks: 


Sir Marmaduke Meadows...Mr. Chippindale Doiley .....................0000. Mr. Povey 
Captain Frank Bamboozle ........ Mira try eaclyan Viead OWSENE EEE Renan errs Mrs. Vernon 
Brankeeratret comer ems te: ie (GRoekae Gah) ssoso dbo teeedose hoaesees Mrs. H. Hunt 
Humphreyeoimsee ese Mr. Gallott Sophy Weston ......... .....Miss E, Kinlock 


This piece was popular thereafter at various theatres. 

Booth ran through his inevitable characters—Sir Giles Overreach, Pes- 
cara, Reuben Glenroy, Richard III again, Bertram (for his benefit). In 
the last-named play, Mrs. Sloman — the lady of the pearl beads — acted 
Imogine, Jamieson was St. Aldobrand, and Miss McBride Clotilda. As aft- 
erpieces, The Bohemians and Bamboozling ran strong; Owen Sefton made 
a solitary appearance, on March 13th, as Joseph Brag, in Make Your Wills. 
The management were apparently resolved to atone for scanty novelty in the 
autumn term; on March 18th, they brought out another new play — The 
Pride of Birth, or, the Noble, the Gambler, the Thief, and the Barber. In 
this Jamieson was Ernest, Lovell Grelier Durand, Barry Jolibois, Chippen- 
dale Roguet, Mrs. Hunt Emeline, Mrs. Knight Mimi, and Miss McBride 
Mme. de Lespare. On the same evening The Flying Dutchman was re- 
vived, with Barry, Gann, Fisher, Chippendale (szc), Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. 
Knight, &c. This double bill ran for nearly a week, to be succeeded, on the 
23rd, by a triple offering — The Spirit of the Fountain, Bamboozling, and 
The Bohemians. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy, Such Things Are, was, on March 25th, revived 
with a cast including Jamieson as the Sultan, Chippendale as Sir Luke Tre- 
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mor, Barry as Twineall, Andrews as Lord Flint, Gann as Haswell, Lovell as 
Elvirus, Mrs. Vernon as Lady Tremor, Mrs. Lovell as Aurelia, and Mrs. 
Hunt as the Female Prisoner. It was given again, with The Pride of Birth, 
on March 27th, and then, I believe, sank peacefully into a desuetude from 
which it has never since been roused. A fearful combination of shunnable 
things concentrated on March 28th, when George Barnwell and The Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter were joined in disheartening union; on March 2oth, Jane 
Shore with Mrs. Hunt as Jane and Mrs. Sloman as Alicia, united with the 
awful Valmondi, scenery and magic and all. 


WALLACK AND Mrs. BrouGHAM; BooTH; ForTUNIO 


April 1st showered brighter cheer — Wallack and Mrs. Brougham, in 
Much Ado about Nothing, Jamieson acting Claudio, and Miss McBride 
Hero. Julia Turnbull was still dancing, and her turn was followed by Mrs. 
Brougham as Christine, in The Youthful Queen. That must have been a 
pleasing bill; far more so, to us, than the second night offering of Wallack’s 
inevitable Rolla and Dick Dashall. In Pizarro, he had Jamieson for Alonzo, 
Mrs. Brougham for Cora, and Mrs. Sloman for Elvira. The tragic The 
Hazard of the Die, on April 3rd, was joined with Bamboozling and The 
Youthful Queen. It was repeated on the 4th, with Mrs. Brougham as Mrs. 
Trictrac, in The Married Rake, and on the 8th, with The Brigand. Spring 
and Autumn and The Mountaineers revealed (April 9th) Wallack in very 
familiar characters, Mrs. Brougham lending her aid, in the second piece, as 
Floranthe. On April roth, was revived for the first time in several years, 
The Carib Chief, Wallack enacting Omreah, Jamieson Trefusis, Andrews 
Maloch, Barry Montalbert, Mrs. Sloman Kathelrade, and Mrs. Brougham 
Claudine. It was repeated on the next night, and again went back to slum- 
ber. Wallack’s benefit and “last appearance this season” presented him 
(April 12th) in Much Ado about Nothing and Spring and Autumn. 

Wallack’s departure was succeeded by another engagement with Booth, 
who came back — the reader knows in Richard III — on April 15th; on the 
18th, he acted Lucius Junius Brutus. For his benefit, on the 20th, the 
tragedian revived the once popular Riches, in which he, of course, played 
Luke, to the Sir John and Lady Traffic of Gann and Mrs. Sloman, the Lacy 
of Fisher, and the Eliza of Mrs. Hunt. 

Following his A New Way to Pay Old Debts, on April 16th, was pro- 
duced, for the first time in New York, Planché’s original absurdity, or fairy 
extravaganza, Fortunio and His Seven Gifted Servants. This proved to be 
a very great success, Mrs. Hunt (later Mrs. John Drew) particularly dis- 
tinguishing herself in the title-role. The cast included Andrews as Baron 
Dunover, a gentleman in difficulties, with Miss Phillips (from Charleston), 
Mrs. Lovell, and Mrs. Hunt as his daughters, Pertina, Flirtina and Myrtina 
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(Fortunio), respectively. Mrs. Knight was the Fairy Favourable, and some 
of her attendant fays were Miss King, Miss Caldwell and Miss Rogers. 
The seven gifted servants were H. Hunt as Strongback, Crocker as Light- 
‘foot, Freeland as Marksman, Gourlay as Fine Ear, King as Gourmand, 
Gallott as Tipple, and Wilmot as Boisterer. The leading comic réle of 
King Alfourite was played by Chippendale [sic], the Princess Vindicta by 
Mrs. Vernon, the Prime Minister by Bridges, the Lord in Waiting by 
Forbes, Florida by Georgina Kinlock and the Page by Mrs. Burrows. 
Mr. Stilt enacted the Dragon, Fisher the Emperor Matapa, Gann the Grand 
Chamberlain, and Miss Flynn the Princess Volante. ortunio was soon 
at the Bowery and other theatres; the best of the harvest was, however, 
gleaned at the Park. The Spirit of the Times, for April 27th, pays a pretty 
compliment to Mrs. Hunt, who, in this rdle “evinces a versatile talent . . . 
indeed . . . has shown herself an actress of more merit than even her friends 
hitherto have given her credit for. .. . On Monday evening, the house, 
honored her with the strongest mark of approbation . . . that of calling 
her forth, at the termination of the piece.” 

Fortunio, then, was a banner production for the house, and a feather 
in the cap of the delightful Mrs. Hunt. It was given repeatedly; on the 
22nd its partner in the bills was the almost forgotten Inkle and Yarico, with 
Lovell and Mrs. Hunt in the title-parts, and Mrs. Knight as Wowski. 
Every time | write the name of Mrs. Knight, my mind reverts to the time 
in the late ’20’s, before the advent of Mrs. Austin and Mme. Feron, when 
she ranked as the best vocalist England had yet sent us; and here she is, 
in the early ’40’s, a utility woman in the house that once rang with plaudits 
for her “melodies!” 


Mr. AND Mrs. SEGUIN 


The English vocalists made their first appearance for the season, on 
April 25th, the prices being raised once more to the former basis, starting 
with $1 in the boxes. The opera was The Postillion of Longjumeau, with 
Shrival as Chapelou, Seguin as Bijou, and Mrs. Seguin as Madeleine. La 
Sonnambula followed on the 26th, and Fra Diavolo on May ist. High 
prices prevailed only on opera nights; on “off’’ occasions, when the com- 
pany was sole purveyor of amusements, admission remained at its recently 
depressed rate. Fortunio, Bamboozling and The Spirit of the Fountain 
—how attractive that triple bill sounds!—was offered, on April 27th, at 
the rate of 50 cents, 25 cents, and 12% cents. Poor Simpson! poor soul, 
wandering “between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born!” 

Yet the distracted manager toiled on. The musical burletta, Olympic 
Revels, was first presented at the Park on April 29th, with Seguin as 
Prometheus, Shrival as the Swiss Boy, and Mrs. Seguin as Pandora. With 
Fortunio and dancing by the now very popular Julia Turnbull, J. Maddison 
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Morton’s farce, The Wedding Breakfast, was brought out on April 3oth, 
the cast including Chippindale as Dr. Gadabout, Barry as Captain Storks, 
Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Matchem, and Mrs. Hunt as Julia. More successful 
was The Young Scamp, a hit of this very season at the Olympic, and played 
at the Park on May 2nd, with Gann as General Beauvoir, Crocker as his 
son Arthur, Fisher as Mr. Mildew, Mrs. Hunt as Joseph, “my Grand- 
mother’s pet,” Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Manley, Mrs. Barry as Mrs. Swans- 
down, and Mrs. Lovell as Eliza. This play soon found its way into all the 
theatres. At the Park, the extraordinarily versatile Mrs. Hunt was dis- 
proving the old theory that prodigies grow up into nothing but mediocrities 
or nonentities. Mrs. Hunt certainly justified the early furore she created 
as Louisa Lane, as Clara Fisher (before her marriage at least) showed that 
the applause bestowed on her infant efforts had not been in vain. It must 
be said, however, that Clara Fisher Maeder soon caused the world to wonder 
whether Clara Fisher had merited all the early excitement. 

Meantime, the opera singers continued in familiar strains until May 
6th, when they ill-advisedly attempted Donizetti's Anna Bolena, previously 
sung at Niblo’s by Mlle. Calvé. Here it could have been but indifferently 
performed by the rank and file of the dramatic company (Andrews as Roch- 
fort, Mrs. Knight as Jane Seymour), however satisfactory may have been 
Mrs. Seguin as the heroine, Seguin as Henry VIII, Shrival as Lord Percy, 
or Miss Coad as Mark Smeyton. Yet it was given two or three times. 
Cinderella inevitably joined the repertoire, before the Seguins departed 
on May rith. 


MACREADY 


The most artistic tragedian then using the language of Shakespeare 
returned on May 13th, for a final spring engagement; the fact that this was 
but his third term in 1843-44 shows, I think, that he had not set the Hudson 
afire. He began as Hamlet, which the Diary proves to have been his most 
popular play in America; Mrs. Hunt was the Ophelia, Mrs. Sloman—the 
lady of the beads — was the Queen, and Ryder the Ghost. On the same 
night Hamblin foolishly courted comparison by offering the same play at 
the Bowery, with himself as the Dane, and J. R. Scott as the Ghost. Ma- 
cready may have been no Betterton or Garrick or Kean, but he was certainly 
very superior to Hamblin. On May 14th, nevertheless, Hamblin and Mrs. 
Hield (!) played Macbeth, anticipating by one night the performance of 
the same play by Macready and Miss Cushman at the Park. 

Miss Maywood had made (May 14th) her first appearance in four 
years at the Park, in the character of Rosetta (A Thumping Legacy); she 
now played the Countess, in The Stranger (May 16th), when Macready 
enacted the leading part in that slowly-dying drama. Hamblin continued 
his ie he brought out Othello, on the 16th, in anticipation of a per- 
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formance on the 17th, of that tragedy at the Park, with Macready, Ryder, 
Fredericks (first appearance this season), Miss Cushman and Mrs. Hunt. 
Macready’s performances continued, but, on May 18th, Chevalier Vieux 
Temps (sic) came into the Park, for another concert, in which he per- 
formed an arrangement by himself on themes from I] Pirata, and an 
“ Adagio and Grand Bravura Variations upon the National Air of Yankee 
Doodle!” Gentle reader, this was Vieuxtemps, one of the greatest per- 
formers and one of the most admired composers of his day; I hardly know 
whether this programme is a sadder comment on him or on his audience. 
The Young Scamp — the farce that concluded the bill of May 18th — may 
have been an unconscious criticism on the deplorable proceedings. 

Macready and Miss Cushman acted Richelieu on the 2oth, and The 
Merchant of Venice on the 21st, Miss Maywood being Nerissa, in the latter, 
Lovell Bassanio, Ryder Antonio, and Andrews Gratiano. The distinguished 
actor departed on June 3rd, with a benefit, having given before that fare- 
well William Tell, Richelieu, Macbeth, Virginius, Werner, Hamlet, and 
Othello (in which he played Iago to Ryder’s Othello, thus reversing their 
usual order). His benefit offering was The Bridal. Shall we cull from 
the Diary a few notes as to his state of mind toward himself, his colleagues, 
and the world? On May 2oth, “ acted Cardinal Richelieu in my best man- 
ner. The impression upon the audience was evidently very powerful. I 
was called for and most enthusiastically received. It is natural that I 
should notice this practical comment upon the honesty of Mr. N. P. Willis, 
who in October last wrote letters to the National Intelligencer stating how 
much better in this character Mr. Forrest is than myself. He has not been 
able to make the many think so.” On May 3oth, “acted Hamlet; the 
latter part, z.e. after the first act, in a really splendid style. I felt myself 
the man. Called for and well received. The house good. Hamlet has 
brought me more money than any play in America.” On the 31st, Ryder’s 
Othello was driven mad by the Iago of Macready. 


Tue Fair ONE WITH THE GOLDEN Locks; VANDENHOFF 


Before his departure, the management had brought out a companion- 
piece to the victorious Fortunio, another of Plancheé’s very clever extrava- 
ganzas, which was destined to last down to the days of Mrs. John Wood. 
The Fair One with the Golden Locks, produced on May 22nd, had Chippin- 
dale as King Lachrymoso, author of the rejected addresses to the fair one, 
Gann as Count Pleniposo, ambassador extraordinary to her, Freeland as 
Count Verysoso, Mrs. Hunt as Graceful, Miss Phillips as Mollymopsa, 
Gallott as Captain of the Guard, Mrs. Knight as Queen Lucidora, of the 
golden locks, Mrs. Burrows as Mantellina, mistress of the robes, Georgina 
Kinlock as Papillotina, H. Hunt as Galifron, the twelve-foot giant, besides 
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the two in his shoes, Miss Flynn as Carp, an odd fish, Povey as an Ameri- 
can Crow, and Bridges as an Owl. 

One sees that with this piece and Fortunio, Simpson was encroaching 
on the preserves of Mitchell; furthermore, that Mitchell himself may have 
torn a leaf from Planché’s book. Not even Mitchell was a self-made or 
self-inspired genius. The new piece at the Park had been acted the very 
night preceding at the Chatham — alas for Simpson! 

The Fair One with the Golden Locks at once paired with Fortunio in a 
career of success; nevertheless, on May 31st, Simpson had ready another 
novelty, City Wives and City Husbands, a comedietta brought out — 
oddly enough —as afterpiece to Othello, a man who also had trouble 
with his city wife in the island of Cyprus. The new piece at the Park 
presented Barry and Mrs. Hunt as Mr. and Mrs. Easy, Lovell and Mrs. 
Knight as Mr. and Mrs. Lovewell, Chippendale (sic) and Mrs. Vernon 
as Mr. and Mrs. Crabtree, and Fisher and Mrs. Lovell as Antinomy and 
Susan. This sounds attractive, but the piece did not draw for long. The 
spirit of the time, fostered by Mitchell, was more in tune with the burlesque 
strain of Planché. 

Where, during these days was young Vandenhoff, who had made so 
respectable a début in the preceding season? Well, I find him advertising 
at this time in the Courier and Enquirer, that he would give lessons in 
elocution and action to gentlemen at his residence, 129 Greenwich Street. 
That notice may have restored him to the memory of Simpson. At all 
events, Vandenhoff began an engagement at the Park, on June 4th, imme- 
diately at the close of Macready’s. He played Benedick, to the Beatrice of 
Mrs. Hunt and the Hero of Miss Maywood. The Suspicious Husband, 
Money, The Lady of Lyons, were his subsequent offerings of a very brief 
visit. He was, in turn, followed by Booth, on June 8th, in Richard III 
and other inevitabilities of any sojourn by the “ little giant.’’ Booth, how- 
ever, played Hamlet — never quite inevitable with him,—on the 13th, 
and Bertram and Jerry Sneak, for his benefit on the 14th. Unlike Forrest, 
Booth did but little for the American dramatist. 


BENEFIT FOR SIMPSON 


Evidently the ship was headed for the rocks. A complimentary benefit 
was arranged and carried out on June 12th, for poor Simpson, then on 
eve of departure for England to recruit his forces for the season of 1844-45; 
it never entered the head of this man, apparently, to recruit in America. 
For the benefit the price of tickets was raised to $2 in the boxes, $1 in the 
pit, and 50 cents to the gallery. Booth and Vandenhoff gave a scene from 
Julius Cesar, Eufrasia Borghese sang, Mlle. Desjardins danced, Ole Bull 
played The Carnival of Venice, and Variations on Yankee Doodle, Borghese 
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and Sanquirico appeared (in costume) in a scene from La Fille du Régi- 
ment, and Vandenhoff and Mrs. Hunt gave the second act of The Lady 
of Lyons. Much more impressive benefit bills have graced our history. 
I refer to Vandenhoff’s account of the evening and of the beneficiary, and 
especially of Booth’s condition. 

The Devil’s in It, a drama in three acts, by Wilkes, and, according to 
Ireland, almost identical with Asmodeus, was (June 15th) the last offering 
of the season of 1843-44; in it Mrs. Hunt — now the acknowledged queen 
of burletta— played Rollo and Belphegor, Lovell was Albert Holstein, 
Fisher Bernard Bunne, Mrs. Sloman the Grand Duchess, Mrs. Lovell 
Felicia, Gann Baron Gompertz, and Freeland Count Malestein. For her 
benefit on the 17th, Mrs. Hunt acted her three great hits of the last months 
— Fortunio, The Young Scamp, and The Fair One with the Golden Locks. 
This delightful woman was not re-engaged; she was succeeded next year, 
by Mrs. Skerrett, a good actress, but no Mrs. Hunt. Simpson in these last 
days simply could not keep his best people; perhaps he could not afford 
to pay what they were worth. Julia Turnbull who had danced here all 
winter, with great acclaim, was also about to be graduated into the ranks 
of the stars. Her benefit, on June roth, practically ended her connection, 
for the present, with Old Drury. Chippindale’s benefit, on June 21st 
brought back, after long disuse, the once-popular operetta, Ranz des Vaches, 
or, Home Sweet Home, with Mrs. Hunt, of course, in Clara Fisher’s old part 
of Mme. Germance. This evening was announced as the twenty-fourth 
night of Fortunio, and the tenth of The Fair One with the Golden Locks. 
It was, one sees, a Hunt night. The season at the Park ended on June 26th, 
with one of those curious recent developments, in which musical numbers 
were played, entirely surrounded by farces. The soloist on this occasion 
was Max Bohrer, the celebrated violoncellist, who played a Souvenir of 
Bellini, arranged by himself, and The Carnival of Venice, with variations. 
This last feat suggests the effect produced when brilliant soprano floriture 
are made dark in interpretation by a deep-voiced contralto. Bohrer also 
executed a fantasia on American airs. 


THE Bowery THEATRE, 1843-1844 


Hamblin re-opened the Bowery on August 14th, after a cessation of 
but five days. The company advertised in the Courier and Enquirer con- 
tained J. R. Scott, Benedict De Bar, Gates, C. H. Saunders (first appearance 
here), Leman (from the Boston theatres), Howard (likewise from Boston), 
F. Webster (from the same town), C. W. Clarke, Addis, N. Johnson, T. 
Kemble, Milner, Mrs. W. Sefton, Mrs. Hield, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Webster 
(first appearance in New York) and Miss E. Bell. The opening plays were 
Robert Macaire, with De Bar and Gates, and Nick of the Woods, with 
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Scott and Mrs. Sefton (as Telie Doe). The prices of admission were still 
25 cents to the boxes and 12% cents to pit and gallery. 

Familiar pieces marked the opening nights: Ugolino (with Scott), The 
Dumb Girl of Genoa (with De Bar as Strapado, Leman as Antonio, Mrs. 
Sefton as Julietta), The Flying Dutchman (with De Bar as Vanderdecken), 
Macbeth (acted by Scott, De Bar and Mrs. Sefton), The Brigand (with 
De Bar as Massaroni), Aladdin (Mrs. Sefton acting the title-role and De 
Bar Kazrac), Alfonso, King of Castile (played by Leman), etc. On August 
28th, Rookwood was revived, with Clarke in the title-part, De Bar as Dick 
Turpin, J. R. Scott (who seems to have been more of a character actor 
than a casual reading of the records would hint) as Peter Bradley, the sex- 
ton, Saunders as Luke, Mrs. Sefton as Sybil, and Mrs. Hield as Barbara, 
queen of the gipsies. For the benefit of Waldron, the treasurer, on August 
209th, J. W. Wallack, Jr. and Mrs. Sefton appeared in The Lady of Lyons. 
Rookwood was played almost nightly for a week after its reproduction. 

Mary Ann Lee, always a Bowery favourite, re-appeared on September 
4th, as Zoloe, in La Bayadére, with Brunton as the Unknown, and De Bar as 
Olifour; De Bar, on that evening, also, played The Artful Dodger, assisted 
by Howard as Flighty, Mrs. Kemble as Emily, and Mrs. Webster as Mar- 
garet. La Bayadeére was given nightly up to and including September oth, 
for several evenings in conjunction with The Artful Dodger. 


Mrs. SHaw; HAMBLIN 


The most popular of Bowery stars, Mrs. Shaw, began on September 
11th, as Margaret Elmore, in Love’s Sacrifice, supported by Scott as 
Matthew, De Bar as St. Lo, and Mrs. Webster as Herminie. On the same 
evening, Mary Ann Lee, having made a hit as La Bayadére, reversed her 
tactics, and appeared as Solo, in the burlesque of that ballet — Buy It 
Dear, ’Tis Made of Cashmere — with Webster as Fat-i-Ma, Sowerby as 
All Fours, Brunton as the Unknown, and Mrs. Webster as Tinka. Mrs. 
Shaw’s repertoire consisted, in this visit, of — besides Love’s Sacrifice — 
Ion, Evadne (with Scott as Lodovico, and De Bar as Colonna), and Romeo 
and Juliet (she playing Juliet to the Romeo of Mrs. Sefton). In addition, 
beginning on September 18th, she brought out Sheil’s tragedy of Bella- 
mira, revived after many years; she enacted the heroine, J. R. Scott Amu- 
rath, Clarke Manfredi, Johnson Salerno and Jackson Montalto. Mrs. 
Shaw, on September 28th, made her first appearance as Isabella, in South- 
erne’s tragedy; her Biron was J. R. Scott, with Clarke as Carlos. 

Hamblin played Hamlet, on September 26th and 3oth, and joined with 
Mrs. Shaw, in Macbeth, on the 27th. Giafar al Barmeki was spectacularly 
revived, and, on October 2nd, De Bar began a successful run as Grindoff, in 
The Miller and His Men. On that date Hamblin repeated Hamlet, and, 
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possibly with an eye to Macready at the Park, prefaced his advertisement 
in the Courier and Enquirer by a statement that “ the Plays of the Immor- 
tal Bard of Avon have proved the greatest attraction . . . for months.” 
Consequently several of the finest productions of the poet were in rehearsal, 
and would soon be presented “in a style of perfection never equalled 
in this country.” The cast of Hamlet, on that date, included, besides 
Hamblin, Scott as the Ghost, De Bar as Laertes, Johnson as the King, Mrs. 
Sefton as the Queen, and Mrs. Webster as Ophelia. The Shakespearian 
course was interrupted, on October 5th, by The Stranger, with Hamblin 
and Mrs. Shaw, and on the 6th, by a benefit for Mrs. Sefton, when J. W. 
Wallack, Jr.—soon to marry her — played Alfred Evelyn to her Clara, 
and McCutcheon volunteered for Skirts and Sixteen-String Jack. Mrs. 
Sefton and Mary Ann Lee now departed. On the oth, 1oth and 12th, 
Coriolanus was put on, in earnest of Hamblin’s professed belief in Shakes- 
peare, he playing the unyielding Roman, Mrs. Shaw Volumnia, De Bar 
Aufidius, and Mrs. Webster Virgilia. On the oth, also, the undying The 
Last Days of Pompeii was restored, with Scott as Arbaces, Clarke as 
Glaucus, De Bar as Lydon, Mrs. Sutherland as Ione, and Mrs. Webster 
as Nydia. All this, remember, was offered at a top price of 25 cents to the 
boxes! The Last Days of Pompeii was given, as afterpiece, nightly for a 
week. 

Shakespeare was again honoured on the 11th and 13th, Othello being 
portrayed by Hamblin, with Scott as Iago, and Mrs. Shaw as Desdemona. 
On the 16th King John was brought out, Hamblin playing the King, Scott 
Faulconbridge, De Bar Hubert, Clarke the Dauphin, Jackson Philip of 
France, Mrs. Sutherland Prince Arthur, Mrs. Webster Blanche, and, of 
course, Mrs. Shaw Constance. This was given three times. Hamblin 
played Richard III, on the 1oth. Hamblin’s benefit (October 21st) pre- 
sented him as Romeo, De Bar as Mercutio, and Mrs. Shaw as Juliet. 
Hamblin also acted William Tell. For Mrs. Shaw’s benefit and last ap- 
pearance (October 23rd), she and Hamblin doubled the plays of The 
Hunchback and The Wonder — ten acts in one evening. The theme of 
“glory to Shakespeare” was finished. 

Familiar melodramas filled the next week, and, on October 30th, was 
revived — since Napoleon’s old aide, Marshal Bertrand was now in the city 
—the popular spectacle of The Exile and Death of Napoleon, with J. 
R. Scott as Napoleon, De Bar as Sergeant Hubert, Lewis as General Ber- 
trand, Johnson as Sir Hudson Lowe, Clarke as Napoleon Bertrand, Jackson 
as Louis Philippe, Mrs. Hield as the Queen, and Mrs. Webster as Adele. 

This ran for upwards of two weeks, in conjunction, on different eve- 
nings, with The Artful Dodger, Charles II (with Scott as Copp), Norman 
Leslie, and Mazeppa (with De Bar as the devil-ridden hero). By Novem- 
ber 13th, Hamblin put on his first big novelty of the season — The Dancing 
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Feather, or, the Maid’s Revenge, dramatised by C. H. Saunders from 
Ingraham’s novel of the same name: 


Reds Fred rntacs se cee ares Mr. De Bar Harry Hayward ........... Mr. C. W. Clarke 
Morris) Graememrpereeeerie: Mr. N. Johnson Captain Bang~...........--+-+00-- Mr. Lewis 
JacobeEnniswen maser ace Mr. Jackson Blanche Hillery ............... Mrs, Webster 
Captain Ezra Wheelock ....... Mr. Saunders Hetty Bell ...............-. Mrs. Sutherland 


It ran but a few nights, and the manager was forced back on Red Rover 
(recently revived), Mazeppa, etc. The Battle of Waterloo, on November 
2oth, presented Scott as Napoleon, Brunton as General Ney, Venua as 
Bertrand, Sutherland as Wellington, Clarke as Sandy Standfast, Saunders 
as M. Maladroit, and Mrs. Hield as Phedora, the noble Prussian lady. 
Nick of the Woods, again acted on this evening, had —since Mrs. Sefton 
had left the fold —a rather tame Telie Doe in the routiniére, Mrs. Hield. 
The Battle of Waterloo, Nick of the Woods, Red Rover — even The Cata- 
ract of the Ganges, with Mrs. Webster as Zamine — made strong the greater 
part of November. Gates, one regrets to learn, was no longer a member 
of the company. 


THE MyYstTERIES OF PARIS 


The Dancing Feather having failed, Hamblin on November 27th brought 
out another of Saunders’s pieces —— The Mysteries of Paris, a version of 
which was also gladdening and thrilling Chathamites at about the same 
time. At the Bowery this was the cast: 
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This piece was given almost nightly for upwards of two weeks; but it, 
also, failed to secure a run in any way equal to that of the melodramas 
of the glorious ’30’s. On December 4th, W. M. Fleming was the Cloud 
King, in The Bronze Horse. Three of the Vallée sisters — Henrietta, 
Amelia, and Eliza — added their grace to the regular Bowery dramas, be- 
ginning on December 8th. Cherry and Fair Star must have been most 
unattractively given by Mrs. Hield and Mrs. Webster, with De Bar as 
Topack, on the 11th and several successive evenings. I always tremble 
for a manager, when | see El] Hyder or Timour the Tartar lurching into his 
bills. The former of these graced the Bowery programme of December 18th, 
and so soon after the appearance of The Mysteries of Paris, and even an- 
other of Saunders’s concoctions — the new nautical drama of The Pirate’s 
Legacy, or, the Wrecker’s Fate, played on December 8th, with De Bar as 
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Nat Brown, W. M. Fleming as Mike Brace, Johnson as Pat Madigan, Saun- 
ders as Bob Short, Mrs. Webster as Mary Madigan, and Mrs. Sutherland 
as Fanny Fates. On the night of El Hyder (December 18th), still another 
thriller — The Old Oak Chest, or, the Bandit and the Smuggler — intro- 
duced Sutherland as Lanfranco, Clarke as Enrico di Rosalvo, De Bar as 
Tinico di Lasso, Fleming as Shabrico, Mrs. Hield as Adriana, and Mrs. 
Webster as Roda. El Hyder actually had four successive performances; 
what an undying norm its story presented! 

The Broken Sword (with Fleming as Rigolio and Mrs. Sutherland as 
Myrtillo), Mrs. H. Phillips (late Mrs. Rogers) as Jack Sheppard, and 
Fleming as Robinson Crusoe, with Tom and Jerry — these were offerings 
of the last nights of 1843. Matinées were given on both Christmas and 
New Years Day. The Park, it will be remembered, closed after the per- 
formance of January 1st; the Bowery kept on, its pieces for a week being 
The Mysteries of Paris and Aladdin. Another Napoleonic relic was resusci- 
tated on January 8th — The Burning of Moscow, with Scott still as the 
great commander. On the same evening was presented Claude Gower, or, 
the Skeleton Witness, new here, the cast including J. R. Scott as Claude 
Gower, an idiot (how fond they were of idiots, quite Elizabethan, in fact!), 
Fleming as Colonel Gower, De Bar as Camelshair, Clarke as Deplanque, 
Mrs. H. Phillips as Edward, Mrs. Webster as Evine, and Mrs. Sutherland 
as Rose Cherrybloom. This was, I regret to say, no more popular than 
some of its immediate predecessors in novelty. Soon Scott was appearing 
in The Sledge Driver. 

The engagement of Mrs. Phillips was a lucky venture; her success made 
possible the revival of old favourites like Peter Wilkins, etc. But my task 
is now to record a succession of novelties rapidly produced. On January 
17th, came The Shepherd of Ettrick Vale, in which Scott played another 
idiot — Stenie — and in which W. Wood was engaged for Brand of the 
Brae; the others were Clarke as Red Ronald, Fleming as Adam of Tervit, 
Vache (but recently here, since the closing of the Park) as Guy of the Gap, 
and Mrs. Phillips as Lauretta. For the benefit of the Misses Vallée, on 
January 22nd, a new London drama, The Soldier’s Dream, or, a Lesson for 
the Jealous, was illustrated by Scott as Clemens, a Corporal in the French 
Army, Vache as Jacques de Franqueville, Fleming as Vinbon, Clarke as 
St. Aubyn, Brunton as Le Clair, Saunders as Carlo, Mrs. Hield as Marian, 
Mrs. Phillips as Rosalie, Mrs. Webster as Annette, and Mrs. Sutherland 
as Joan. 

Be favourites were, I suspect, more attractive; they followed in quick 
succession to February 5th, when Ernest Maltravers was again revived, 
in conjunction with (for the first time) an adaptation from Eugene Sue — 
The Female Bluebeard, or La Morne au Diable — played by De Bar as 
Polypheme, Clarke as Hurricane, Saunders as Father Griffon, Brunton as 
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Captain Daniel, Fleming as Rutler, Mrs. Phillips as Angelica, the Blue 
Beard, and Mrs. Sutherland as Mirette. This anomaly was repeated but 
once. Greater success attended C. W. Clarke, who, for his benefit on 
February 7th, acted Jules Dormilly, in The Six Degrees of Crime and 
was seen in it frequently thereafter. Scott and Mrs. Phillips also appeared 
at times as Alfred Evelyn and Clara; Masaniello was a recent success, 
with Scott as the hero, and Henrietta Vallée as Fenella. For W. Wood, 
on February 14th, was brought out (first time here), The Bottle Imp, in 
which he was assisted by De Bar as Willibald, Clarke as Albert, Fleming 
as Nicolo, Mrs. Phillips as Lucretia, and Mrs. Webster as Philippa. Rienzi, 
revived with J. R. Scott, on the roth, carried the players through some of 
the dark nights of February. 

On February 26th, Hamblin made another bid for a success of the olden 
variety, when he gave The Council of Blood, or, the Butchers of Ghent, 
soon afterwards known but by its original subtitle. In this — an adaptation 
(from the French) by Saunders — J. R. Scott was Jean Hamer, a butcher 
of Ghent, De Bar Cospetto, Jackson Pierre Danthenus, Fleming Don 
Alonzo de Ulloa, Vache Don Hernandez, Clarke Don Juan, Saunders Jose, 
Mrs. Hield Donna Maria, and Mrs. Webster Inez. Even this hardly 
realised expectations; on March 4th, the wearied manager fell back on 
a revival of The Naiad Queen, with Mrs. Phillips in Charlotte Cushman’s 
former role, and joined with it, for a few nights, The Shepherd of Ettrick 
Vale, Charles II, etc. It is apparent that Hamblin’s season was drifting 
aimlessly; it lacked the anchor of a huge melodramatic success. The Naiad 
Queen latterly (March 11th) joined The Butchers of Ghent in unholy 
artistic union, and, on the 13th, had Masaniello for partner in the bills. 
It still persisted, even though it had to change partners to The Bottle Imp, 
on the 15th. Earlier in the season the Chatham had revived The Jewess; 
on March 18th, the Bowery followed with the same piece, casting Eleazar 
to Scott, and Rachel to Mrs. Phillips. The Robbers, on March 25th, pre- 
sented Scott as Charles, and J. B. Booth, just from the Chatham, as Francis; 
Mrs. Phillips was Amelia. This piece had several performances. 

April, on its very first night, offered a new piece of familiar sound — 
The Curfew Bell, or, a Branded Soldier’s Revenge. Scott was Fitzharding, 
De Bar Robert, Fleming Hugh de Tracy, Clarke Bertrand, Mrs. Hield 
Matilda, and Mrs. Phillips Florence. This, doubtless, was Tobin’s old 
play of The Curfew. With it, on April 1st, the Misses Vallée danced, and 
Der Freischtitz presented Scott as Caspar, Mrs. Hield as Linda and Mrs. 
Phillips as Rose; let us hope that most of the songs were cut. The Curfew 
Bell rang several times thereafter, and Caspar moulded his devilish bullets 
to the delight, we trust, of all and sundry. Hamblin’s brave fight for 
=e a would seem to have landed him in the mazes of a melodramatic 
wood. 
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THE Fatat Curiosity; HAMBLIN; E. L. DavENPORT 


I am surprised to find, on April 15th, the Bowery reviving Lillo’s old 
play of The Fatal Curiosity; it was staged with J. R. Scott as Old Wilmot, 
Clarke as Young Wilmot, Mrs. Hield as Agnes, and Mrs. Phillips as Char- 
lotte. On the same evening, young Mary Ann Gannon, whom we are 
watching as she grows up into her later fine position at Wallack’s, acted 
Colin, in Nature and Philosophy, and the Misses Vallée continued to charm 
lovers of the dance. Hamblin now reverted to past successes — Thalaba, 
The Butchers of Ghent, The Surgeon of Paris, The Last Days of Pompeii, 
Rienzi, The Carpenter of Rouen, William Tell, The Robbers, Zembuca, 
Jack Sheppard, The Six Degrees of Crime, as late April, or early May 
showers to bring forth May flowers of novelty and hope. The Castle 
of Paluzzi came on May 6th, with Scott as Count de Salviati, Vache as 
Castello, Clarke as Ferdinand, Booth, Jr. as Soranzo, Mrs. Phillips as Zer- 
lina, and Mrs. Hield as the Countess de Salviati. For his benefit, on the 
8th, De Bar revived The Evil Eye, and himself appeared as Conanchet, 
in The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, and as Long Tom Coffin, in The Pilot. De 
Bar’s versatility impresses one. 

Hamblin came back, on May 13th, as Hamlet, and, during his season, 
appeared as Macbeth, Othello, Bertram, Werner and, for his benefit, on 
the 27th, as Lucius Junius Brutus and as Don Felix, in The Wonder. This 
engagement, as we saw, ran simultaneously with that of Macready at the 
Park; Hamblin, in many instances, foolishly courting comparison by playing 
the same parts in close juxtaposition in time to the distinguished English- 
man. Perhaps Hamblin took up the part of Werner out of some such feel- 
ing; at any rate, he acted it for several nights, beginning on May 22nd, 
assisted by Scott as Gabor, Fleming as Stralenheim, Clarke as Ulric, Mrs. 
Hield (serviceable lady) as Josephine, and Mrs. Phillips as Ida. When 
Hamblin acted Lucius Junius Brutus, on May 27th, the part of Titus was 
played by E. L. Davenport, who then began an engagement which was to 
last as long as the theatre stood intact —a little less than a year. Daven- 
port, one of the most versatile of actors, had, as we know, appeared during 
the preceding summer at Niblo’s. During this engagement at the Bowery 
he narrowly escaped being converted into a Yankee comedian, he being 
assigned to several parts that might have fitted Hill or Marble; he also 
sang Yankee songs between play and farce, as on the 30th, when he ren- 
dered A Yankee Ship and a Yankee Crew. Perhaps his very versatility 
saved him from sinking into a one-style actor. Nevertheless, when The 
Water Witch was revived on May 31st, with Scott as Tom Tiller, and 
Mrs. Phillips (now an accepted favourite) in the first Mrs. Hamblin’s part 
of Seadrift, Davenport supported in the character of Yankee Nathan, in 
the first of several such parts that he was to attempt at the Bowery. On 
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the evening of The Water Witch he sang, between pieces, Our Country’s 
Starry Flag. 

On the night following Davenport’s début, the Park’s lucky Fortunio 
was brought out at the Bowery, with Mrs. Phillips in the title-réle, Vache 
as Baron Dunover (Vache had not returned to the Park), Davenport as 
King Alfourite, Mrs. Stickney as the Princess Vindicta, and Mrs. Hield as 
the Fairy Favourable. It had a very successful run here, also. On the 
same night was played The Devoted Son, or, the Murderers of Messina, 
with Davenport as Florio, Vache as Duke di Montrelti, Fleming as Marcelli, 
De Bar as Pedro, and Mrs. Phillips as Julia. 


Mrs. SHAW 


Mrs. Shaw returned on June 3rd, in Love’s Sacrifice, become a great 
favourite with her; Ion, Romeo and Juliet (with De Bar as Mercutio, and 
Davenport as Romeo), Evadne (with Scott as Lodovico, and Davenport 
as Colonna), Love (with Davenport as Huon), The Maid of Mariendorpt 
and The Love Chase — these were her successive offerings, carrying her 
to June roth, when the last two plays were united for her benefit. Hamblin 
came back, on the 11th, as Hamlet, and thereafter he and Mrs. Shaw 
were seen in The Stranger, King John, Macbeth, and Douglas (as Old and 
Young Norval), their engagement terminating on the 15th. When, on 
this date, Hamblin played Sir Edward Mortimer, Davenport was the 
Wilford. 

Thereupon the management brought out (June 17th) a showy piece 
called Nero, or, the Roman Captive, Davenport playing Nero, Fleming 
Galba, J. B. Booth, Jr. Julian, J. R. Scott the Ethiopian Slave, Mrs. 
Phillips Zillah, and Mrs. Sutherland Aurelia; on the same evening the 
rising Davenport acted Tom Cringle. Between these two pieces, when re- 
peated on the 18th, a tribe of lowa Indians clumsily disported, for the 
edification of the gallery. Let us hope no peanuts were thrown at the 
dancing braves. With Nero, and sometimes without it, old favourites were 
staged, from evening to evening, ranging in quality from Fortunio to Six 
Degrees of Crime. But the stay of Nero was comparatively brief; by 
July 1st another figure of Roman history emerged, in Attila the Hun, with 
J. R. Scott as Attila, Fleming as Ardaric, young Booth as Valentinian, 
Clarke as Theodore, De Bar as Marton, Mrs. Hield as Flavia, and Mrs. 
Phillips as Ildica. Cherry and Fair Star ended this evening, Mrs. Phillips 
replacing Mrs. Webster as Fair Star. Two performances glorified the 4th 
of July; Mazeppa and Fortunio in the afternoon, and Signal Fires, or, the 
Death Struggle (first time here) in the evening. In it, J. R. Scott played 
Resenvelt, Fleming Michel Renard, Davenport Gustavus, Vache Tights, 
De eee ie Nubbles and Mrs. Phillips Dorothea. To celebrate the day, 
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Davenport sang Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, and Vache the comic 
song of Analisation. Davenport also played Luke Bradley, in Rookwood, 
the Peter now being Jackson. 

Signal Fires ilfuminated several evenings in July, and on two or three 
occasions (beginning on July 8th), The Roman Captive was revived, with 
J. R. Scott as Caius Silius, Davenport as Carthantus, Fleming as Curtius, 
Booth as Hanarton, Vache as Leonbel, and Mrs. Phillips as Florena. The 
Surgeon of Paris, Aladdin (with Mrs. Webster), The Mysteries of Paris, 
Mazeppa — these carry us to July 15th, when The Siren of the Sea, or, the 
Mermaid Queen, an American piece of more or less mythic-symbolic char- 
acter, presented Sutherland as Old Ichabod Jenkins, a Massachusetts 
farmer, Davenport as Young Ichabod, a genuine Yankee, J. B. Booth, Jr. 
as Henry Coffin, captain of the Lovely Polly, Jackson as Jack Buntline, 
mate of the same vessel, W. M. Fleming as Articus, King of the Frozen 
Ocean, De Bar as Zoroaster, prince of Fire, Vache as Oceanus, Lewis as 
Neptune, and Mrs. Phillips as Atalantis, the Mermaid Queen. Oddly 
enough, Nero, after considerable disuse, was, on the same evening, restored 
to the bills. The Siren of the Sea was given nightly for a week. On July 
22nd, Thomas Hadaway made his first appearance in twelve years at this 
house; he played Marmaduke Magog, in The Wreck Ashore, and, like 
Davenport, stayed till the theatre was destroyed by fire in the following 
spring. Gates had left the Bowery, early in the preceding autumn, and 
the establishment sadly needed a low comedian of Hadaway’s abilities. On 
July 24th was revived that other flag of financial distress — Timour the 
Tartar, with Miss Yeomans as Agib. Vache had his benefit on July 26th, 
and on that occasion established a success that lasted well into the next 
season; this was The Comedy of Errors, in which his Dromio of Ephesus 
was matched with the Syracusan brother of Hadaway. 

Hamblin was near a success of the fine old quality. Just before its 
arrival, he brought out Oliver Twist (July 29th) with an inferior cast. 
Davenport (afterwards famous as Bill Sykes) played Fagin, Hadaway was 
Bumble, Jackson Bill, De Bar the Artful Dodger, Mrs. Hield Nancy, Mrs. 
Phillips Oliver, and Mrs. Stickney Mrs. Corney. A few more bills led 
Hamblin to the threshold of his high fortune. On August 5th he brought 
out N. H. Bannister’s play, Putnam, or, the Iron Son of ’76, and at once 
entered upon a season of prosperity the like of which he had not known 
since the early times of The Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, Norman Leslie, 
etc. The new play was acted every night until November 2nd, when it 
achieved its seventy-eighth consecutive representation. The star of the 
piece was the magnificent horse, Black Vulture, on which Putnam nightly 
swooped down a vast decline, to the delight of his friends, and the con- 
sternation of his enemies. The cast, aside from this noble animal, was 
as follows: 
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The Albion, for August roth, gives a glowing picture of the piece and 
its actors: Scott’s was “an excellent personation of the true stage Indian, 
closely resembling the model” set by Forrest. Hadaway, as the tailor, 
was “a veritable ninth part of a man,” and Davenport was, “as usual, a 
perfect specimen ” of the stage Yankee. Davenport, furthermore, was “ one 
of Mr. Hamblin’s most successful transplantations — versatile, and judici- 
ous in his acting — he excels in a varied line of characters.” Milner “hits 
off the dashing eccentric character of Putnam very happily, and performs 
the daring . . . leap of the Horse Neck in a style of fearless intrepidity, 
that draws down reiterated plaudits nightly.” Vache was a little too stiff 
as Washington, but dressed the part well, and was “ more than respectable.” 
The scenery was “correct and appropriate’’—the famous leap was a 
graphic effect. The descent was “literally from the top of the Theatre, 
150 feet in height,” and was “ really a beautiful effort of the scene-painter 
and the machinist combined.” 

With this splendid triumph, then, we can afford to leave Hamblin for 
the season of 1843-44. It ran throughout August, of course with accom- 
panying afterpiece nightly. The Post of Honour, played during the season 
at the Olympic, had a first Bowery representation on August 12th, with 
Hadaway as Cobus Yerks and Mrs. Sutherland as Adela. Another, called 
The Roll of the Drum, followed, on August 14th, J. B. Booth, Jr. playing 
Viscount d’Obernay, Sutherland Captain Charles Aubri, Davenport Oscar, 
Hadaway Peter Peaflower, Vache Valentine, Mrs. Hield Emilie, and Mrs. 
Phillips Rosalie. These and all recent casts show that the Bowery now- 
possessed in the male contingent, at least, an excellent aggregation. De Bar, 
by the way, had gone. The last new afterpiece in August, at the Bowery, 
was (August 26th) The River God, or, the Bridal Morn, the cast including 
Hadaway as Mr. McBogle, a Bailie, Davenport as Arthur Tresham, Vache 
as Wylie, Mrs. Stickney as Mrs. McClaver, and Mrs. Phillips as Alice. 
The Siren of the Sea lured again on the 28th. These pieces were, however 
all but followers in the wake of that great success, Putnam. 


THE CHATHAM, 1843-1844 


The unfashionable Chatham re-opened, renovated and under the man- 


ce of W. S. Deverna, on Monday, September 4, 1843. J. M. Scott was 
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engaged as acting manager, and the staff included Duke White and P. Grain 
as artists, McMillan and Torrence as machinists, Stephens in charge of 
properties, P. C. Palmer as treasurer, A. Jamieson as musical director, J. 
Crouta as prompter, and J. L. Smith in charge of the police force. Mme. 
de Grouche, “from Paris,” had control of the wardrobe. A new drop cur- 
tain by Duke White represented a View of West Point. 

The season began with performances of Money, a Pas Ecossais by Miss 
Walters, and the farce of The Mummy. In Bulwer’s comedy the excellent 
W. E. Burton appeared as Graves, J. B. Booth, Jr., as Glossmore, Hield as 
Alfred Evelyn, Greene as Sir John Vesey, Field as Blount, Collins as Stout, 
Stevens as Captain Dudley Smooth, Mrs. Rivers as Lady Franklin, Mrs. 
Jones as Clara, and Miss Kirby as Georgina; certainly more brilliant casts 
had recently been seen, but possibly not by Chathamites. In The Mummy, 
Burton, of course, played Toby Tramp, and his assistants were Collins, 
J. Greene, Stevens, Mrs. Western and Mrs. Harrison. 

The brief engagement of Burton naturally limited the repertoire to 
plays identified with his fame — Paul Pry, The Wandering Minstrel, Der 
Nocht (always sic) Wachter, Wreck Ashore, The Rake’s Progress (in 
which he played Sam Slap), College Life (in which he played Webber), 
The Broken Heart (first form of The Toodles), Love’s Disguises, etc. On 
September 15th he acted Apollo Bajazet, in Woman’s Life, the part of 
Scipio falling to George Jamieson. On the same evening Miss Rallia, then 
starting on a career of popularity at this theatre, danced between play and 
farce. At the same time were appearing at the Chatham a band of negro 
minstrels containing celebrities no less important than Whitlock, Barney 
Williams, T. G. Booth and H. Mestayer. On September 16th, following 
Burton as Dr. Ollapod, and a dance by Miss Rallia, Barney Williams acted 
the part of Jerry Murphy in Bumpology, with T. G. Booth as Octavius 
Snowball; this native product was viewed more than once. It will be 
recalled as an Ethiopian farce by Charles Saunders of the Bowery Theatre; 
besides Williams and Booth, the cast included Collins as Dr. Muddlegate, 
Anderton as Count Moustache, Chesebrough as Harry Halyard, Miss Kirby 
as Julia, Mrs. Herring as Mary, and Mrs. Rivers as Mrs. Muddlegate. 
Thus it is observed that Barney Williams could not be withheld from his 
Irish field by any confines of Ethiopian joys. These artists in black were 
calling themselves the Virginia Minstrels, and they had a benefit on Sep- 
tember 19th, when, after The Lady of Lyons, with Jamieson as Claude, 
Greene as Damas, and Mrs. George Jones as Pauline, they indulged in 
varied extravaganza, to the delight, doubtless, of a world mad for Ethiopian 
song, dance, and farce. Barney Williams also acted O’Smirk in The Dumb 
Belle. The Chatham audience, however, was catholic in taste; Judith 
Macan occasionally danced for them a fandango or sang an Irish ditty. 
Her fame has not come down to our times. 
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G. H. Hitt; H. P. Grattan; RICE 


Burton was succeeded on September 18th by one of whom the Chatham 
audience seemed never to tire; this was George H. Hill, who acted in New 
Notions (with Mrs. Herring as Susan) and A Wife for a Day, and pursued 
thereafter the tenor of his way through a usual line of characters. For 
his benefit, on the 25th, he was Sergeant Drill, in The Pilot. At least Hill’s 
Yankees could be contrasted with the negro sallies of the Virginia Minstrels 
— Whitlock, Williams, Booth, and Mestayer — who could, in turn, be con- 
trasted with the Ethiopian Serenaders—Germon, Stanwood, Harrington 
and Pelham, at that very time crowding concert hall or museum with 
devotees of the new “ art.” 

The Chatham’s next celebrity was the actor-dramatist, H. P. Grattan. 
On September 28th, he was Edward O’Brien, in his own play of The Rebel 
Chief, with Ollier as General Darville, Jamieson as Miles O’Donnell, Hield 
as Major Blakeley, Barney Williams as Corporal Corney Disky, Mrs. 
George Jones as Norah O’Connel, and Mrs. Herring as Cathleen. To show 
that he was not wholly committed to wares of his own manufacture, Grattan, 
on October 2nd, acted Master Walter, in The Hunchback, to the Julia 
of Mrs. Jones; to be sure, he followed this with The Rebel Chief, as after- 
piece. The Rebel Chief had several repetitions. With it, on the 7th, 
Grattan and Mrs. Jones were Romeo and Juliet. The Virginia Minstrels 
seemed to have disintegrated into separate individualities. T. G. Booth 
was now at the Bowery Amphitheatre, and Barney Williams was enter- 
taining at the Chatham, between play and farce with what was listed as 
an “Irish jig and adventure.” Williams served a long apprenticeship 
before he reached the goal. 

Whoever might manage the Chatham, one always expected frequent 
visitings of Yankee Hill and Jim Crow Rice. Rice succeeded Grattan on 
October oth, when, after Mrs. Jones’s performance of the unfortunate 
Orphan of Geneva, he appeared as Jumbo Jum, to be followed, in turn, 
by Williams in Bumpology. If Hill’s repertoire could be worked out in the 
mind’s eye of any Chathamite, that same primitive spectator knew equally 
well what to expect from Rice; but on October 11th, Rice actually pre- 
sented a novelty — Yankee Notes, in which he played Hickory Dick. The 
Chatham boy must have rubbed his eyes and laboriously spelled out 
R-i-c-e, to be sure the name was not H-i-l-l. On the night of this unusual 
thing, McCutcheon also played Charles II, to the Mary Copp of Mrs. Her- 
ring, and Grattan and Miss Reynolds gave Perfection. Mrs. Herring, by 
the way, was, as we saw, sadly missed, in those days, at her native seat — 
the Bowery. With Mrs. George Jones and Mrs. Herring, the Chatham 
would seem to have been more blest in leading women than was its ancient 
rival aforesaid. 
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Burton, Hill, Grattan, Rice — thus had the big lights dazzled. Burton 
returned on October 16th, in Paul Pry and The Wandering Minstrel; the 
tremendous J. Hudson Kirby also engaged, acting in The Six Degrees of 
Crime, and The Lady of Lyons (on the 18th). Burton, on the 19th, played 
Sir Timothy Stilton, in Cheesemonger and Aristocrat (Patrician and Par- 
venu reduced to language intelligible in the purlieus of the Chatham?), and 
appeared likewise in two farces— Animal Magnetism and The Lawyer 
and His Victim. On the 20th, he acted Guy Goodluck (in John Jones), 
Jerry Ominous (A Thumping Legacy), and Jacob Earwig (Boots at the 
Swan). For his benefit, on October 21st, he gave Begone, Dull Care, in 
which he was Old Revel, to the Frank Ryland of Jamieson; he performed 
The Rival Beauties, with J. H. Hall, and acted Webber in The Wager (per- 
formed during his first engagement as College Life); on this eventful bene- 
fit night he also gaily joked through the part of Sam Weller, in The Pick- 
wick Club. Miss Partington, now dancing acceptably at the Chatham, 
was likewise included in the generous bill. 

As before, Burton was succeeded by Hill, on October 24th. Ending the 
bills on his nights came a group of pantomimists and dancers, including 
Smith, Barnes, and Miss Walters, who appeared several times in Harlequin 
and the Ocean Imp. This they varied, on Miss Walters’s benefit (October 
30th), by presenting, after Larboard Fin, in which J. B. Booth, Jr., acted 
Cann and Mrs. Herring Fanny, a henceforth popular piece called Mad as a 
March Hare, with Miss Walters as Colin and Barnes as Antoine. The 
drama called The Dying Gift on the same evening revealed Hield as Martelli 
and Jamieson as Francisco. 

Of course no Chatham or Bowery season would be complete without that 
best-liked of pantomimists — W. Wood. Inevitably he appeared; on Oc- 
tober 31st he played The Dumb Man of Manchester. On the same night 
J. Mills Brown, whom, like the reader, I had almost forgotten, emerged as 
Robin Roughhead, in the old farce newly named Freaks of Fortune. Mad 
as a March Hare was still running, but it gave way on November Ist to 
Don Juan, with Barnes in the title-réle; J. M. Brown, on this later eve- 
ning, acted John Lump. 

Is not a Chatham season monotonous? Here is Rice again, on Novem- 
ber 2nd, but in what a mixed bill! Barney Williams, forging slowly ahead, 
began in Born to Good Luck, Rice followed in Bone Squash Diable, Barnes 
mimed Cain, in Fratricide, Wood did The Muleteer of Palermo, and Barnes 
concluded with Don Juan! I should like to have seen this offering; much 
did it contain to arouse curiosity of our later days. Hill— he and Rice 
could not have travelled far, in those days, from the precincts of the Chat- 
ham! — Hill, on November 6th presented a new piece, The Spy in New 
York, dealing with Revolutionary events; his part was Content Jones, alias 
Yankee Doodle Joe; others were Scott as Sir W. Howe, J. B. Booth, Jr. as 
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Captain Burford, Mrs. Herring as Julia Morton, and Mrs. Rivers as Miss 
Morton. This was repeated every night for a week—a very unusual 
record for Hill. On November 7th, were given after it dances by Miss 
Rallia and Miss Partington, Hill’s farce of New Notions, and The Stranger, 
acted by Jamieson (who was crowding Hield to the second rank) and Mrs. 
Preston (recently joined). Wood was also frequently in the bills, acting 
The Dumb Savoyard and Valentine and Orson. But the reader knows 
his repertoire as well as Hill’s or Rice’s. His benefit, on November 11th, 
provided The Rebel Chief, with Grattan, dances by Mlle. Yates and Miss 
Walters, Hill in Cut and Come Again, Lennox as Jack Howison, in Cramond 
Brig, and Valentine and Orson. Hill’s benefit, on November 13th, exhibited 
him in Honest Roguery, Seth Slope, Cut and Come Again, and The Hypo- 
crite. Harrison returned, on the 14th, as Job Thornberry, in John Bull 
(renamed The Freeman’s Fireside). 

Rice came back on November 15th, in a new piece called Accidental 
Honours, in which his part was Augustus Cuff, and on November 17th he 
acted Shakespeare Soot, in Signs of the Times. Nevertheless, on November 
2oth, he fell back on the more familiar The Virginia Mummy, following it, 
on later evenings by matter equally well known. For some time, I may 
say, The Pretty Girls of Stillberg had been given here, as afterpiece, Hield 
acting Ernest, and Mrs. Herring Margot. It had been a chief success of the 
preceding New York season. Later, Harrison played Ernest. 

The Chatham pursued the traditional tactics or tricks of its rivalry 
with the Bowery. The latter establishment preparing an elaborate presen- 
tation of The Mysteries of Paris for November 27th, the other house antici- 
pated by bringing out a version on the 23rd. At the Chatham the cast 
included Hield as Rodolphe, Jamieson as Anselmo Duresnel, J. M. Scott as 
Jacques Ferrand, Stevens as the Chourineur, Mrs. Herring as Fleur de 
Marie, Mrs. Rivers as La Chouette, Mrs. Nelson as Mother Ponisse, and 
Mrs. Judah as Madame Duresnel — on the whole, an aggregation inferior 
to that at the Bowery. It ran at the Chatham for but six nights; on the 
27th and 28th, it was paired with The Wood Wolves, in which J. B. Booth, 
Jr. played Sieur Amadée, and, on the 29th, with Hercules of Brittany, in 
which the Elssler Brothers, gymnasts and mighty men of their arms, ap- 
peared. The Mysteries of Paris were either solved or given up, on Decem- 
ber 1st, when the programme consisted of The Pretty Girls of Stillberg, 
feats of prowess by the Elsslers, Family Jars, and The Irish Schoolmaster 
(Tutor?) with Barney Williams. So much for tricky rivalry; the Bowery 
had driven its enemy from the field. 

The next offering of Deverna was another melodrama by H. P. Grat- 
tan — Crime and Repentance — played on December 4th, with Grattan as 
George Glanville, Scott as Will Snare, Jamieson as Michael Reardon, J. 
Te ie Abel Sponge, Mrs. Preston as Mary Glanville, and Mrs. Herring 
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as Susan Smile. By this time, the Elssler Brothers had departed to a Circus, 
then showing at Niblo’s; but Grattan continued until December oth. The 
next drama was an adaptation from Victor Hugo — The Spy of St. Marc’s, 
or, the Actress of Padua, produced on December 13th, with Hield as 
Ezzolino, J. M. Scott as the Spy, Homodei, young Booth as Malipieri, Mrs. 
Preston as Bianca, and Mrs. Herring as Catharina. It was given nightly 
for a week. 

Master Diamond (assisted by Barney Williams) had been dancing re- 
cently at the Chatham; for his benefit, on December 20th, he entered into 
a $500 dancing contest with Master Champion. I hope the victor went off 
with even a portion of the purse. The Bohemians was the new melodramatic 
offering of December 20th, more than two months before its production at 
the Park; at the Chatham the younger Booth played Monsieur Montor- 
gueil, Lee Digonard, and Mrs. Herring Lolotte. The Chatham, like the 
Bowery, gave two performances on Christmas Day: in the afternoon, 
among other events, Signor Crouter (our old friend J. Crouta, the 
prompter?) and Miss Clemence played the Wolf and Little Red Riding 
Hood; at night, in addition to The Spy of St. Marc’s, The Star Queen 
was made visible by Mrs. Herring, assisted by Stevens as the Demon Mas- 
ter. This bill was repeated on the 26th, and, in fact, nothing further of 
importance signalised the dying year, unless weight be attached to the 
extravaganzas of Diamond and (Ole Bull being started on his career 
of glory) “Ole” Williams. 

Beginning on January Ist the sprightly Miss Reynolds attracted. The 
theatre gave The Rebel Chief on the afternoon of New Years Day; in the 
evening the always alluring The Jewess presented J. M. Scott as Eleazar, 
Hield as John Forrester, young Booth as Leopold, Stevens as the Cardinal, 
Mrs. Preston as Rachel, and Mrs. Judah as Eudoxia. The evening bill was 
full and generous, including, besides The Jewess, a dance by Miss Clemence, 
an Irish Adventure by Barney Williams, and Miss Reynolds as Mrs. Tric- 
trac, in The Married Rake. In conclusion came the Virginia Serenaders 
in a “ Vocal, Local, Joke-all, and Instrumental Concert.” These “colored” 
performers and Miss Reynolds gladdened the nights of the first week of 
the New Year. For her benefit, on January 5th, Miss Reynolds offered A 
Lesson for Ladies, with Hield as M. St. Val, Stevens as Gibolette, Miss Rey- 
nolds as Miss Delveaux (with songs) and Mrs. Judah as Countess de 
Clairville: the bill also included Miss Clemence, the Virginia Serenaders, 
Barney Williams in an Irish Narrative and as Dr. O'Toole, as well as The 
King’s Gardener, in which J. R. Hall and Miss Reynolds enacted the 
Galochards. 

Rice inevitably returned, on January 8th, unrolling before his faithful 
auditory a large canvas of pleasing Ethiopian portraits. For his benefit, 
on January 13th, he offered The Virginia Mummy, The Mysteries of New 
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York (then a current attraction of the house), William Tell and Bone 
Squash Diable. According to an item in the Herald, he played William 
Tell and if the Herald is to be believed made of it “a model of acting, 
well worthy of imitation by those of greater pretensions ~to tragic ability.” 
No one could ever accuse the Herald of those days of trying to be funny; 
the writer of that verdict must have meant what he said. 

I fear that Deverna had not succeeded where the better equipped 
Thorne failed; his feverish calls on Hill and Rice indicate to me but few 
resources in the body politic. Nevertheless, a melodrama, The King of 
the Mist, was presented in spectacular style, on January 15th, with a cast 
including Hield, Scott, Booth, Mrs. Herring. The Herald, on the day 
preceding the production, states—no doubt on managerial prompting — 
that “ Hielge has been untiring in his efforts, and the scenery is of the most 
magnificent description”; on the 16th, it calls the scenery “ truly sublime.” 
But The King of the Mist served only to cloud the benefits that immediately 
followed — inevitable signals of early closing. The ticket night, on Janu- 
ary 16th, had, besides the new show, Barney Williams as Paudeen O’Raf- 
ferty, in Born to Good Luck. The Philadelphia Serenaders were in opera- 
tion, also, during these last weeks. 

There was, in fact, an efflorescence of burnt cork. For Mrs. Herring’s 
benefit, on January 23rd, we were treated not only to the Virginia Sere- 
naders, but also to the New York Minstrels — apparently successors to the 
Virginia Minstrels, since their list included Booth, Whitlock and Williams, 
in addition to Donaldson, evident successor to H. Mestayer. And now, 
on January 24th, we learn the names of the Virginia Serenaders; being up 
for a benefit, they nominate themselves in the bond as Myers, Sanford, 
White, Edwards, and Carter. The White was the famous Cool White, since 
Cool White supported Barney Williams in Bumpology, on the same evening. 
These early minstrels are often difficult to identify. 

The season ended on January 27th, evidently unable to keep drama, 
even with Ethiopian assistants, up to a paying return. The house re- 
opened, on January 30th, with a circus, under direction of H. Rockwell 
and O. R. Stone, and was thereafter, until late March, given over to that 
class of entertainment. This company had, in the autumn months, been 
housed at Niblo’s; it now moved to the snug quarters of the Chatham, dis- 
placing the sort of drama native to that place. Between their closing at 
Niblo’s and their return at the Chatham some of the performers engaged 
with Tryon at the Bowery Amphitheatre. The opening show under Rock- 
well and Stone, at the Chatham, began with a grand Entrée, The Royal 
Guard of Semaphore, and ended with The Election of 1841. I quote from 
the Herald of January 31st, with, I must confess, an uncomfortable feeling 
that the account was inspired by what we of later days should call the press- 
ake of “et circus staff; at any rate the article gives an idea of the acts 
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of the various artists. The reader notices that Mr. and Mrs. Gossin had 
deserted Tryon’s; but mutability is the law of the amusement world: 


Hiram Franklin, the beautiful, fearless rider and the unsurpassed 
vaulter, is the gem of the company. His double somerset and his wild 
gallop on his bare-backed steed, are feats of the most extraordinary 
interest which can be conceived. Stone in his Indian act, wearing the 
actual dress presented to him by an Indian chief, while travelling in 
Canada, in 1842 — the elegant Mrs. Gossin as La Belle Rosiére, Sergeant 
in his Shaksperian characters — and Cole as the india-rubber man, all 
sustain a very high reputation. But the wit of the prince of clowns — 
Gossin, is provoking —old as the jokes are... yet . . . with Gossin 
they are original in manner and expression. What Mitchell is in low 
comedy, Gossin is as a circus clown — both inimitable. 


On February oth, Levi North rejoined his former associates, professedly 
for two nights. Needless to say, he remained for a much longer period. 
The Herald, on the oth, says: 


His principal attraction has ever been the exceeding gracefulness of all 
his attitudes whether on horseback or in pantomime action. He appears 
first in the grand changeable act representing The Brigand, The French 
Milliner and Bacchus, and afterwards in a principal act in which he 
displays his agility with the silken cord and silver hoops. Gossin and 
his pupils, and troupe of twenty will astonish with new feats; and Hiram 
Franklin turning his famous double somerset. Six beautiful ladies, 
among whom are Mrs. Gossin, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Gullen, and Mrs. Aymar, 
all appear together in a Grand Entrée. The tribe of Africans will also 
do their prettiest on the occasion. 


I confess I do not wonder that, against that really magnificent display 
of talent, Tryon’s sickened and died; we shall see that, in its last days, 
it fortified itself with the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, and Mrs. 
Thorne’s brothers, the Mestayers, in performances of equestrian drama 
and farce. The benefit of Levi North, at the Chatham, occurred on Febru- 
ary 26th; the Herald announced a few days previously that he and Hiram 
Franklin had engaged passage for Liverpool, “in the fine packet ship which 
will sail on Friday.””’ McFarland and John Smith were here on March 4th. 

In March Otto Motty was a star at the Chatham. The Virginia Sere- 
naders also made the night melodious; their benefit occurred on March 2oth, 
and the Herald announced that they would be assisted by “a dozen other 
darkies, well known about town.” The Circus at the Chatham stopped on 
March 23rd, the dramatic company returning on March 2sth, with J. M. 
Scott as acting manager, H. E. Stevens as stage manager, and J. Crouta as 


prompter. 
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The company that inaugurated this new attempt was quite different 
from that which had been screened by the final curtain in January. E. S. 
Conner, whom we may remember as leading juvenile during Wallack’s 
later days at the National, figured now at the Chatham almost in stellar 
luminosity; J. W. Wallack, Jr., J. Greene, John Winans, Stevens, J. M. 
Scott, Barton, Sandford, Vanstavoren, J. R. Hall, Hope, Wharam (a prom- 
ising juvenile), Porter, Goodenow, Miss Reynolds, Mrs. McClure, Mrs. W. 
Sefton, Emily Wood, Mary Ann Lee, Mrs. J. Greene, Mrs. Rivers, Mrs. 
Preston, Miss S. Kirby, Miss Le Mure, Miss Williams, Miss Phillips, Miss 
Homer, Miss Montgomery, and Miss Wilson composed a numerous, and, 
one would think, a very efficient corps. Jamieson, of the old company, was 
now at the Park, and J. B. Booth, Jr. at the Bowery. 

The season began with Dumas and Gaillardet’s La Tour de Nesle (a 
play which, alas! my errant pen in a previous volume ascribed, as did many 
mid-century writers, to Victor Hugo); E. S. Conner was Ruridan, and 
Mrs. Greene Margaret. It was joined with A Match in the Dark (the cast 
including Miss Reynolds and Mrs. Greene), and with The Sergeant’s 
Wife, in which John Winans made his New York début as Robin, assisted 
by Mrs. Preston as Lisette and Emily Wood as Margot. Winans soon 
won a place of high esteem as a low comedian and comic singer; during the 
heyday of Mose and the New York plays, he was an invaluable aid to 
Chanfrau. He won his way, in 1844, to instant favour, as, indeed, did 
Ey on Conner, 

The latter now ran through a pleasing list — Richelieu, Claude Mel- 
notte, Alfred Evelyn, Norman (in Bulwer’s The Sea Captain, played on 
April 2nd), Romeo, Homodei (The Spy of St. Marc’s), Dr. Pangloss (for 
variety’s sake, at Miss Reynolds’s benefit, on April 6th), Charles Paragon, 
Marmaduke Wyvil, in Greeley’s new play of that name (brought out on 
April 1oth), Sir Thomas Clifford, Wildrake, Fazio, St. Pierre, Richard II, 
The Stranger, Rolla, St. Cyr (in Lucille), Colonna (in Evadne), Rosam- 
bert (in The Somnambulist), Charles Surface, Charles Marlow, Macbeth, 
— all this on successive nights up to and including May 3rd. What a list, 
and what a lesson for actors of nearly a century later! Conner became 
one of the best of the tragedians of the second rank; a study of his appren- 
ticeship may show how he learned his art. This and the corresponding list 
of parts played during that same season at the Park by Mrs. Hunt (the great 
Mrs. John Drew of later years) should furnish food for reflection to any 
actor whose eyes may fall on this paragraph. In these plays, Conner was 
supported by Mrs. McClure when opposite female roles were heavy, by 
Miss Reynolds (a great favourite), when they were light. Yet Mrs. Mc- 
Clure played Lady Teazle and Miss Hardcastle. And Conner offered 
eccentric characters as well; he was Mantalini, on April 6th, when Miss 


Boe Smike. Winans, in those earlier days of the season could 
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shine only in farce, though, when Conner played Dr. Pangloss, he was 
Zekiel Homespun, loving brother to Miss Reynolds’s Cicely. Joshua Silsbee 
appeared a few times, beginning on April 24th, as Abel Hartshorn, in 
Bumps; he also acted Sam Slick and Josh Doolittle. His engagement was 
brief. Mossop also had a few appearances, in Handy Andy, etc. 

This programme strikes me as interesting; far more so than the inevi- 
table Chatham advent of Hill on May 6th, with his bundle of thrice- 
familiar farces. I find, as historian so many years after, the greatest attrac- 
tion, during Hill’s engagement, in the dancing of young Mary Ann Gannon, 
training herself for those lovely years to come at Wallack’s. Jessaline (or 
Jesseyline) was also dancing in May at the Chatham. And the Congo 
Minstrels — from Boston — were singing between Solon Shingle and Seth 
Slope, or whatever combination of Yankee characters Hill might offer. 
These Congo singers later became Buckley’s Minstrels. 

Hill left on May 11th, and Conner once more resumed. He was advanc- 
ing steadily to his ultimate rank. On May 13th he played Richelieu, in 
Richelieu in Love, a comedy forbidden in Paris and never very popular 
here; Miss Reynolds was Anne d’Autriche. On the same evening Miss 
Reynolds was seen as Ellen Marsden, in A Blind Bargain. James Rees’s 
homely drama of Pat Lyons, the Locksmith of Philadelphia, joined, on 
May 15th, the confederate company of The Carpenter of Rouen, The But- 
chers of Ghent, and other mechanic dramas. 


Burton; THE Fair ONE WITH THE GOLDEN Locks 


Burton, whom one cannot associate with the Chatham, began his third 
engagement there for 1843-44, on the night of May 17th, in The Prince 
and the Watchman (as Frederick Stork) and The Wandering Minstrel. 
For the first time, on May 2oth, he acted Ned Briggles, in a piece called The 
Intemperate, with Conner as Edward Royce, and Mrs. Preston as Mary. 
Both of these new pieces I suspect were old friends with new names. On 
the 20th, Burton also acted Billy Lackaday, with the versatile Conner as 
Charles, Mrs. McClure as Eugenia, and Miss Reynolds as Laura. Burton 
wasted his talent, during this visit, on trifles; none of the great old comedies 
figured in his programmes. For his benefit, on May 24th, he gave The 
Merchant and the Mechanic, in which he played Peter Britton; he also ap- 
peared in Peter the Great, as Von Dunder. 

As concluding piece on several of the Burton evenings, the management 
had offered Planché’s hilarious nonsense, The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks; as a matter of fact, it was produced on May 2ist, the very night 
before it first gladdened the Park stage. At the Chatham, Miss Reynolds 
thus anticipated by one night the Graceful of Mrs. Hunt, and Miss Emily 
Wood as Lucidora stole the thunder of Mrs. Knight in the same part. The 
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Herald, which, as I have said, always seems, in those days to print theatre- 
made criticisms, says, on May 22nd, that the piece was produced “in all 
the perfection and beauty that an author could desire,” the scenery re- 
flecting great credit on Hielge, the artist. 

Simpson did not condescend to such tactics; no paper at that day seems 
to me to have reviews of the Park performances bearing the suggestion of 
managerial inspiration. As a matter of fact, few papers bore theatrical 
notices of any kind; hence my dependence on weeklies and monthlies for 
accounts of current performances. Othello, on May 25th, at the Chatham, 
enlisted Conner as the Moor, Pickering as Iago, and Mrs. Preston as Desde- 
mona. It served as a stop-gap between the engagement of Burton and that 
of Hill, who, for a third time, followed the great Philadelphian. A novelty 
in Hill’s repertoire was Kinge Richarde ye Thirde, first presented on June 
3rd, and given a few times thereafter. This piece, in the following year, 
was a great hit at Niblo’s with John Dunn as Gloster, a part now laughably 
filled by Yankee Hill. The Spy in New York in 1776 was also fixing itself 
as a permanency in the Hill list. 


JOHN SEFTON 


Hill’s benefit and departure occurred on June 8th. He was succeeded 
on June roth by John Sefton, as Jemmy Twitcher, in The Golden Farmer, 
Mary Ann Gannon continuing to dance, and Miss Reynolds filling the showy 
part of Jack Sheppard for conclusion to the evening’s pleasures. The never- 
failing Twitcher won his usual success, and drew from the Spirit of the 
Times, on June 15th, a somewhat tempered praise. 

The Golden Farmer ran on. Sefton occasionally, however, gave evi- 
dence of his quality in other parts —in Tom Twigg (Catching an Heiress), 
on June 15th, and as Jemmy Twitcher, in Mobb the Outlaw, on the 17th. 
On the 2oth, he played Sergeant Drill, to the Long Tom Coffin of J. M. 
Scott, E. S. Conner assisting as Lieutenant Barnstable. 

July opened with a whoop. Seth Boon, “ the western siffler,’” who had 
recently shrilled sweetly at the Chatham, took a benefit on July 1st, when 
was played The Hawk of Hawk Hollow, with J. M. Scott as Oran Gilbert, 
Wharam as Hyland Gilbert, Mrs. Preston as Catherine Loring, and Mrs. 
Graham as Harriet. The Kentucky Whistler then appeared in the costume 
of a Broad Horn Boatman of the Far West, and whistled The Highland 
Quickstep, Lucy Neal, Rory O’More, Marseilles Hymn and Wood Up. 
After that delectable exhibition, Matilda Phillips, just winning her way to 
the popularity she was soon to achieve at the Olympic and Wallack’s, sang 
Daylight, Love, has Passed Away; D. L. Carpenter next danced a Highland 
fling, and Jack Winans sang a comic ditty. Dancing for the Million, or La 
Polka, concluded, with Miss Reynolds as Adventurine, Winans as Lamps, 
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and Mrs. Green as Polly Lightfoot. At this time, New York, as we shall 
see, was polka-mad. 

Jack Winans — so named in the bill — had his benefit on July 2nd, when 
Dancing for the Million was repeated, Seth Boon “ siffled,” and Winans ap- 
peared as Robin Roughhead. Conner’s benefit and last night presented him 
(July 3rd) as Richelieu, with Stevens as Baradas, McCutcheon as de 
Mauprat, and Mrs. Preston as Julie; McCutcheon also acted his favourite 
Skirts in The Man about Town. 

McCutcheon remained, and was joined, on July 4th, by J. Jones. On 
that glorious day two performances were given, Love and Revenge, in the 
afternoon, introducing Jones as Corporal Jack, and The Siege of Mongatz 
at night presenting McCutcheon as Tekeli. Dancing for the Million and 
Seth Boon still cheered the desolate. A tremendous bill was got up, on 
July 5th, for the benefit of the treasurer, Draper. Hill appeared in A Wife 
for a Day, Boon whistled, Rice played in The Sarcophagus, Barney Williams 
(as O’Smirk) and Miss Reynolds (as Eliza) gave The Dumb Belle, Mc- 
Cutcheon acted Felix, in The Forest of Savoy (The Hunters of the Alps), 
and Mary Gannon and Brooks concluded with a ballet d’action — Home- 
ward Bound. How could the audience endure so much, good as most of it 
undoubtedly was, and on a hot July night? McCutcheon, for his benefit, 
on July 6th, played Grandfather Whitehead, joining Mitchell, Placide, and 
J. R. Scott as impersonator of that touching part. Of course by this time 
Placide had made it entirely his own. 


Miss NEtson; F. S. CHANFRAU 


Miss Nelson, whom we have had opportunity to forget during her long 
absence, re-appeared on July 8th as the Mountain Sylph, supported by 
Winans as Christie, and Stevens as the wizard, Hela. Seth Boon and 
Patrick Lyons, the Philadelphia Locksmith, completed the programme. A 
new piece, A Tale of Pont Neuf, or, the Poodle Shaver, started on July 
1oth, with McCutcheon as the Count de Villecour, and Winans as Jean 
Lepine, shaver of poodles. 

And, on July 11th, a pretentious production, The Indian Girl, or, a 
Tale of the Revolution, enlisted Kemble as Colonel Chambers, Stevens as 
Nehematlah, Miss Wallace as Mrs. Chambers, Matilda Phillips as Kate De 
Witt, and Miss Nelson as Eoletah. Goodwin, Carpenter and Miss Gannon 
were now dancing nightly, and Jack Winans was singing his budget of 
comicalities. On the 11th, following all this, An Adonis of Sixty presented 
Bellamy as Lord Totterly, McCutcheon as James Miller, Winans as Billy 
Downey, and Mrs. Greene as Mary Chintz; one astutely perceives that this 
was The Unfinished Gentleman, re-named. When Miss Nelson’s benefit 
rolled round, on July 15th, John Brougham assisted her as Paddy O’Raf- 
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ferty, in The Irishman’s Fortune (Born to Good Luck). This is the first 
connection I have found in a play bill in New York of the names of these 
two soon to become man and wife. 

On July 16th Frank S. Chanfrau played Claude Melnotte. This is the 
entrance of the afterwards famous Mose and Kit, the Arkansas Traveller, 
into our record. Born in New York, in 1824, he had worked his way from 
the position of supernumerary in the Bowery Theatre to the position 
where we now find him. The next night, when J. W. Wallack, Jr. and Mrs. 
Flynn made their first appearance at the Chatham for this season, as Ham- 
let and Ophelia, Chanfrau played Laertes, and McCutcheon the Ghost. 
The casts, in light of later days, now become very interesting. Chanfrau 
was Malcolm, on the 18th, to the Macbeths of Wallack and Mrs. Flynn. 
The Stranger, on July 1oth, presented Wallack as the hero, Chanfrau as 
Francis, McCutcheon as Steinfort, Forrester as Wintersen, Winans as Peter, 
and Mrs. Flynn as Mrs. Haller. Wallack’s Rolla, on the 20th, was sup- 
ported by Chanfrau’s Alonzo, and Mrs. Flynn’s Cora; one of the little Denin 
girls —1 know not which, — played Cora’s child. J. M. Scott appeared 
in the afterpiece of Stewart’s Triumph. Wallack was Melantius, in The 
Bridal, on July 22nd, supported by McCutcheon as Amintor, Mrs. Flynn 
as Evadne, and Mrs. Preston as Aspatia. On the same evening, The King’s 
Gardener was offered, with Winans and Miss Reynolds as the Galochards 
and little Mary Ann Gannon as Lisette. On the 23rd, Wallack and Mrs. 
Flynn were Romeo and Juliet. 

The Carpenter of Rouen was revived on July 26th with Chanfrau as 
Marteau, Wharam as Bellard, Mrs. Preston as Madelon, and Mrs. Greene 
as Julie, and, on the 27th, Winans was first seen as Content Jones, in Hill’s 
late vehicle, The Spy in New York in 1776. The cast now stood: Wharam 
as Captain Burford, an American prisoner; Scott as Sir William Howe, 
Forrester as Talbot, Kemble as Cunningham, Stevens as Mop Monckton, 
Mrs. Preston as Julia, and Mrs. Judah as Miss Morton. 

The last event in July was the production on the 29th of Mrs. Gore’s 
prize comedy, Quid pro Quo, given with Scott as the Earl of Hunsden, Mc- 
Cutcheon as Henry, Miss Reynolds as Lord Bellamont, Winans as Captain 
Sippet, Miss Wallace as the Countess of Hunsden, and Mrs. Preston as 
Lady Mary Rivers. With it was joined Love and Revenge, with J. Jones 
as Corporal Jack, Chanfrau as Ricardo, Winans as Duval, Mrs. Preston as 
Florette, and Mrs. Judah as Maude. One sees here the early association 
of the names of Chanfrau and Winans, afterward so famed in the “ Mose” 
plays. Chanfrau essayed Sir Glorian, in Kehama, on July 30th. One like- 
wise sees from what equipment he slipped into the red shirt, “ pantaloons,” 
boots and soap-locks of the celebrated Mose. In fact, like all actors of 
that day, Chanfrau had wide training in all kinds of parts, before he set- 
tled into the specialties by which he is now remembered. 
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I will ask permission to make up from the Albion and the Spirit of the 
Times the scant record of August, 1844. I regret that the Herald, the 
Tribune, the Evening Post, and the Courier and Enquirer carry no adver- 
tisements of this scene of humble delights. We saw that the Bowery had 
struck a prize in Bannister’s spectacular play of Putnam. According to the 
Albion of August roth, Deverna, “not to be outdone,” had produced “a 
version of Putnam, different from the Bowery copy . . . embodying, of 
course, the terrific leap of the Horse Neck.” W. G. Jones was the hero, but 
“we must object to his converting Putnam into a regular Melo Dramatic 
Brigand. . . . Winans as Josh Jenkins, keeps the audience in a roar with 
his yankeeisms . . . but we cannot predict any great success for the piece. 
It is hastily put on the stage, and has not the intrinsic merit of the Bowery 
representation.” 

By August 17th the Albion asserts that Miss Nelson was playing at the 
Chatham. She appeared, says the Spirit of the Times, as Nell Gwynne, in 
Planché’s comedy of that name, and as Perseus, in The Deep, Deep Sea, 
etc., before large houses. J. Adams was also at the Chatham. On August 
31st, according to the last-named paper, Miss Nelson and Palmo’s Melodists 
had given way to a troupe of juvenile dancers — the Otto Motty Family. 
I should say that proceedings at this house for August were hardly worth 
chronicling. 
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CHAPTER. EI 


THE OLYMPIC, PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, NIBLO’S, AND 
VARIOUS ACTIVITIES, 1843-1844 


company about like that of the preceding season, except that Mrs. 

Timm did not appear for the first two months and that George 
Holland and Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr. were important additions. Holland for 
several years thereafter divided with Mitchell the leading comedy honours 
and the large-sized type in the printed casts. He was, from the first, a star 
among Olympians. I call attention, by the way, to the fact that Mitchell’s 
bills which, from the first, had been labelled “ 444 Broadway,” ceased from 
the mid-season of 1842-43 to carry that or any other definite address. There 
must have been some slight renumbering of Broadway buildings: Mitchell’s 
is frequently referred to as at 442 Broadway. And we shall see, later, that 
the famous variety hall, “444 Broadway,” was on the site of Tattersal’s, 
next door to the Olympic. 

The programme for September 4th began with an introductory sketch 
by H. P. Grattan, entitled The Bill of Fare; as usual with such affairs it 
re-introduced most of the old and new favourites, therein accomplishing its 
chief design. Holland followed in his old hit, The Day after the Fair, in 
which he acted Jerry, with the song of Miss Grizzle, “ with imitations of 
Hens, Ducks, Turkeys, Cows,” etc., Sam Wax, with the song, “I’ve been 
drinking,’ Sukey Squall, Mlle. Dumplino, with the song of Le petit Tam- 
bour, Octavius Moonshine, etc. Mrs. Booth played Polly, Mrs. Suds, and 
Mrs. Flummery, and other parts fell to Everard, Nickinson, and Graham. 
The last piece of the evening was Le Savoyard (first time here), with Wal- 
cot, A. Andrews, Mrs. Booth and Miss Clarke. And may I here state that 
my authority for items at Mitchell’s Olympic derives from complete files 
of bills for his entire period (1839-50) of management there? 

Holland was the mainstay of the opening performances; on September 
8th, he appeared as Bobby Breakwindow, in The New Footman, Nickinson 
playing Capsicum, Dunn Henry Gordon, Everard Mr. Sourcrout, Mrs. 
Booth Polly Picnic, and Mrs. Watts Miss Sourcrout. A new farce, The 
Water Witches, was offered on September 11th, with members of the Funny 
Club represented by Walcot, James C. Dunn, Dennison, Graham and 
Bennett, and Water Witches by Mrs. Watts, Mary Taylor, Mrs. Everard, 
Constantia Clarke, Mrs. Booth, and Miss Roberts. After it, on the 11th, 
Holland repeated his long-favourite part of Thomas, in The Secret; the 
bill began with Walcot, Nickinson and Miss Clarke, in The Barrack Room. 
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The first important novelty of the season was “an Extravaganzical 
Burletta” by H. P. Grattan, entitled Diana’s Revenge, or, the Fate of 
Acteon, with music by E. Woolf. Mary Taylor played Diana, Mrs. 
Watts Daphne, Miss Clarke Crystalia, Walcot Acton, Everard Ganymede, 
Mrs. Barnett Pheebe, Mrs. Booth Mrs. Acton, and Graham a Satyt se lis 
piece, with The New Footman, The Water Witches, Giovanni in Gotham, 
etc., in varying combinations, filled the bills till September 18th, when was 
presented “a new and laughable sketch” by Alexander Allan, entitled The 
Drummer, and (first time at this theatre) A Thumping Legacy, with Hol- 
land (printed in large type, as usual) as Jerry Ominous; on the 2ist, 
Holland was Tristram Sappy, in Deaf as a Post. Mitchell had appeared, 
so far, but seldom. 

Amy Lee was revived on September 25th, with Mrs. Booth as Amy; 
on the same evening was acted “for the first time in America,’ My Wife’s 
Second Floor, with Holland as Jacob Close, Nickinson as Captain Topheavy, 
Walcot as Felix Toddle, Clarke (or Clark) as Tim, Mrs. Booth as Mrs. 
Topheavy, Miss Clarke as Fanny, and Mrs. Watts as Mrs. Downey. On 
the 27th, Saratoga Springs came back, with Mitchell as Timothy Tapewell. 
Two more novelties saw the lights on October 2nd. The first was a bur- 
lesque of Der Freischiitz (Fried Shots) perpetrated by Walcot, and acted 
by Walcot, Dunn, Graham, Clarke, Miss Taylor, Miss Clarke and others. 
The second was My Valet and I, Walcot playing Arnold Ardent, Nickinson 
Montani, Graham Whisper, Miss Clarke Corelia, and Mrs. Booth Finesse. 
On October oth, “first time in America,” The College Boy presented Hol- 
land as Dabster, Everard as Curry, Walcot as Popham, Mrs. Booth as 
Fanny, and Miss Clarke as Sally. The next evening Holland had a benefit, 
when he revived The Whims of a Comedian, “ the whole of the performance 

. recited, acted, sung, and gesticulated by Mr. Holland alone”; Sloman 
sang a comic olio, and The Chaste Salute introduced Miss Melton as Mme. 
Thibaut and Latham as Philippe. If one cared to run through the benefit 
bills of Mitchell’s Olympic, one would discover a large number of prominent 
actors who appeared there on such occasions and at no other times; of 
course that is true, also, of many theatres of the long ago. 


MITCHELL 


Mitchell, on October 16th, gave W. K. Northall’s The Macbeth Trav- 
estie, with himself as the conscience-smitten Thane, Graham as Macduff, 
Clarke as Banquo, Everard as Duncan, Dennison as Malcolm, Dunn as Len- 
nox, Jackson as Rosse, Levere as Seyton, Master Taylor as Fleance, 
Mrs. Booth as Lady Macbeth, Mary Taylor as Hecate, and Nickinson, 
Mrs. Watts and Miss Clarke as the Witches. On the 20th he broke out 
ruthlessly in the bills: 
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MR. MITCHELL 
Has much pleasure in announcing to the Public that he has, at an 
enormous expence, effected an engagement with himself for a few nights, 
during which he will appear in a series of 


SHAKSPERIAN CHARACTERS, 
in the true tragic-comico-illegitimate style. During this engagement he 
trusts he shall be able to induce himself to appear as 


HAMLET! 
WITH COMIC SONGS! 
RICHARD No. III!! 


AND 
MACBETH!!! 


N. B. No Sudden Indisposition (usual in Star Engagements) will take 
place on account of wet weather or any other accidental circumstances. 
POSTSCRIPT. In order to prevent too great a depression of the spirits 
of that portion of the sympathetic public, who witness the heart-rending 
pathos of these thrilling performances 


MR. HOLLAND 


has, in the most liberal manner, consented to be funny EVERY 
EVENING TILL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The ninth consecutive performance of Macbeth occurred on October 
26th; on that occasion the farce of The Printer’s Devil was played, with 
Holland as Pierre Pica. Meantime Holland had appeared (October 23rd) 
in ’T would Puzzle a Conjuror, and My Little Adopted had exploited Clarke, 
Walcot, Miss Clarke, Miss Taylor, and Mrs. Booth. The Queen of the 
Hudson, an operetta in one act, on October 30th gave opportunity to Nick- 
inson, Dunn, Mary Taylor and Mrs. Watts to be as tuneful and amusing 
as they could; the revived Mogul Tale, on the same evening, presented 
Holland as Johnny Atkins, with Miss Taylor, Miss Clarke, and Mrs. Booth 
in support. The Double-Bedded Room, acted at the Park on October 11th, 
first saw the lamps at Mitchell’s on November 6th, with Holland as Dulci- 
mer Pipes, Nickinson as Minus, Everard as Spigot, Graham as Joseph, Mrs. 
Watts as Mrs. Lomax, and Miss Clarke as Nancy Spigot. Revivals from 
previous seasons, at this time, included Amy Lee, Beauty and the Beast, 
The Aldgate Pump, Richard No. III, The Hamlet Travestie, Revolt of the 
Poor House, and Giovanni in Gotham; all were occasionally given, and 
Mitchell frequently appeared. The Railroad Station had enlisted Holland, 
Nickinson, Clarke, Walcot, Mrs. Watts and Miss Clarke. 
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_ Auber’s opera of The National Guard, on November 13th, enlisted 
Nickinson as Renard, Clarke as Frederick, Walcot as Rossignol, Holland 
as Achille Bonbon, Mrs. Watts as Mme. Marabout, Miss Clarke as Cécile, 
Miss Taylor as Pauline, and Miss Roberts as Nina. Some of these may 
have been funniest when they sang. The piece was successfully given sev- 
eral times. There can be no doubt of the fun of the Macbeth Travestie; 
it was seen for the twentieth time on November 16th. And on November 
18th was revived the piece most certainly identified with the fame of the 
Olympic — The Savage and the Maiden, Mitchell’s Crummles now being 
supported by Holland as Folair, Walcot as Nicholas, Miss Clarke as Smike, 
and Miss Partington as the Phenomenon. It had another very comfortable 
run. I have no doubt that Holland and Mitchell made this a screaming 
diversion. 

Fra Diavolo, revived on November 2oth, was notable for the appearance 
of Mrs. Timm, lately returned to the fold. Cousin Lambkin, successfully 
brought out at the Park during the last season, was first staged at Mitchell’s, 
on November 27th, when Holland played Dr. Lionel Lambkin, with the 
assistance of Nickinson as Squire Mulberry, Walcot as Bantam, Mrs. Timm 
as Dainty, and Mrs. Watts as Mrs. Bantam. Mrs. Timm also played the 
Princess, in John of Paris, on the same evening. But The Savage and the 
Maiden was the big hit of the establishment in those late autumn evenings. 
Fortunate Mitchell! 

My Wife’s Out, a new piece on December 4th, presented Holland and 
Mrs. Timm as Mr. and Mrs. Scrumble, Walcot as Augustus Dobbs, and 
Miss Clarke as Betty. Blind Man’s Buff, “from the French by P. Christin, 
Esq., expressly for this Theatre,” was given on the same night with Nickin- 
son as Dunderhead, Walcot as Angelo Canova, Mrs. Watts as Seraphina 
and Mary Taylor as Rosabella. A burlesque of Virginius, “written for 
this Theatre by W. K. Northall,” and first played on December 14th, did 
not attain the success so often won here by travesties of the legitimate; 
this, too, in spite of the fact that Mitchell played Virginius, Walcot Icilius, 
Nickinson Appius, and Miss Clarke Virginia. It never established itself in 
the repertoire. The remaining incidents of December include a performance 
of A Trip by Railroad (December 18th) in which Holland appeared as 
Blondel Bristle, supported by Walcot, Nickinson, Miss Clarke, Mrs. Watts, 
Miss Taylor, and many others, and a revival (December 20th) of The 
Irresistible Cadets, with Mrs. Timm as Victoire. On the return of this de- 
lightful actress, Mrs. Booth had departed for a time. Holland, on Decem- 
ber 23rd, gave what he called The Lamentations of Billy Lackaday. 

On Christmas Day, Mitchell offered an afternoon performance at 2:30, 
“in compliance with the wishes of numerous respectable families, and in 
order to accommodate many hundreds of persons who would be unable to 
obtain seats, owing to the overwhelming rush which invariably takes place 
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on Holiday Nights at this Theatre.” This, I believe, was the first matinée 
at Mitchell’s. 

At both performances on the 25th the burlesque of Robinson Crusoe 
was given, with Mitchell as Friday, Holland as Nipcheese, the Ship’s 
Steward, Walcot as Windlass, Nickinson as Crusoe, McKean as Iglou, and 
Mrs. Watts as Inez, Crusoe’s wife. 


Farces BY WALCOT AND NorRTHALL 


What was listed as a “ Tremendous Treat for the Holidays” came on 
January ist. The Pet of the Petticoats was revived, Master Joseph Par- 
tington sang Jim along Josey, and a new piece by Walcot — The Imp of 
the Elements, or, the Lake of the Dismal Swamp — enlisted Parsloe (first 
appearance here) as the Imp, Walcot as Sly Boots, Nickinson as Sniggle- 
fritz, Graham as Chunkhead, Miss Clarke as Mimi, Miss Taylor as the 
Genius of the Lake, and Mrs. Everard as the Dame. In spite of pretty 
scenery, involving a view of Dismal Swamp, by moonlight, the concoction 
was not successful. 

Much more lasting was Northall’s farce of Old King Cole, or the Famous 
Foreign Fiddlers, a local sketch produced on January 5th, with Nickinson 
as King Cole, Walcot as Prince Oystereasy, Miss Clarke as Gobble, and 
Mrs. Timm as Princess Jenny Cole. It was given for the ninth time on 
January 20th. January brought no further novelty; but interesting epi- 
sodes were a revival of Abon Hassan, on the 22nd, with Holland as Zabouc, 
Walcot as Abon Hassan, Nickinson as Mesrour, Mrs. Booth (again in the 
bills) as Zobeide, and Miss Taylor as Zulima. The Spoiled Child, on the 
same evening, presented Miss Clarke as Little Pickle, Mitchell as Tag, 
and Holland as John. On January 28th, A Good Night’s Rest displayed 
Holland as Mr. Snobbington and Walcot as the Stranger; this popular 
piece might emerge at any theatre in those days. Late January and early 
February attracted by combinations of Fra Diavolo, The Cat’s in the Larder, 
Giovanni in Gotham, Beauty and the Beast, Diana’s Revenge (restored 
on February 2nd), The Savage and the Maiden, Abon Hassan, The Pet 
of the Petticoats, The Double-Bedded Room, The National Guard, Boots 
at the Swan, and A Trip by Railroad. The pantomime of Don Juan, on 
February oth, presented Mary Taylor in the title-role, Parsloe as Scara- 
mouch, Nickinson as Guzman, Mrs. Watts as Shrimperina, and Miss Clarke 
as Lobsteretta. Comfortable Lodgings had its first performance here on 
February 12th, when Nickinson played Captain Bonassus, Holland Sir 
Hippington Miff, Walcot Rigmarole, Miss Clarke Antoinette, and Mrs. 
Watts Mme. Pelagie. 

Rossini’s opera of Cinderella, with elaborate scenery by Bengough, 
Se by Burns, properties by Roberts, costumes by Mrs. Skaats, 
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and stage arrangements by Mitchell, was magniloquently introduced on 
February roth; Mrs. Timm was the Prince, Mary Taylor Cinderella, Mrs. 
Watts Thisbe, Mrs. Booth Clorinda, Miss Clarke the Fairy Queen, Holland 
Pedro, Nickinson Pompolino, and Walcot Dandini. It was given sixteen 
times in succession, the last of that series being on March 8th. Meantime, 
on February 29th, Holland had another benefit, and, “for the first time 
in America,” presented the farce of John Prettyjohn & Co., he playing 
Prettyjohn, Nickinson Mr. Plummy, Clarke Simmons, Mrs. Booth Mrs. 
Prettyjohn, Miss Clarke Clementina, and Mrs. Everard Dorothy. Bears 
not Beasts was acted on the same night, with Mitchell as Puddyfat, Hol- 
land as Snapall, Nickinson as Babalook, Miss Clarke as Betty, and Mrs. 
Watts as Emily. Both these pieces were frequently repeated. On March 
4th, Mitchell played Grandfather Whitehead. 

The Alpine Maid was brought out on March 11th, with Walcot as 
Walter, Holland as Swig, Mrs. Watts as Dame Glib, and Miss Taylor as 
Rosetta; it reached its seventh performance on March roth. John Pretty- 
john & Co. was a strong card throughout this period. A year ago, it will be 
remembered, Mitchell had a pretty success with Amilie, and followed it up 
with the burlesque Amy Lee. He now offered Horncastle’s burlesque of 
Cinderella; on March 20th that burlesque had Miss Taylor as Prince 
Perseverance, Walcot as Nidanid, Nickinson as Alderman Sollipop, Gra- 
ham as Peter, Mrs. Timm as Cinderella, Mrs. Booth as Bessy Boxer-Ears, 
Mrs. Watts as Sissy Slycuff, Miss Clarke as Biddy and Miss Roberts as 
Judy. Yet the operatic Cinderella reached its twentieth performance in 
March. In the serious Cinderella, it will be recalled, Mrs. Timm played the 
Prince, and Miss Taylor the lady of the ashes; in the burlesque, those parts 
were reversed. The reader may be interested in a contrast at first hand 
between these two all-attractive actresses; the following is found in the 
Spirit of the Times for March 30, 1844: 


At the Olympic, Miss TayLor and Mrs. T1mMM continue their contest 
for “the most sweet voices” of the patrons of the house... . If Timm 
wins the hearts of the pittites, Taylor has the white gloves and boxes in 
her favor. Timm may have the largest bouquets, but Taylor has the 
choicest. Timm draws out the hi-hi’s of the ground floor by a familiar 
glance or a well-timed wink; Taylor captivates the aristocrats of the 
dress-circle by the tenderest and archest side-long looks. In short, so 
equally are they balanced, and so well do they divide the house between 
them, that neither could suffice without the other. Like the satellites of 
Jupiter, their paths may cross, but they never jostle each other from 
the track, and thus they prove that two suns may exist in one hemisphere 
and yet shine with equal splendor. 


Walcot, one sees, had become a very important factor at Mitchell’s; 
a farce of his, “an original musical, fantastical, local extravaganza,” — 
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a sequel to Giovanni in Gotham — was brought out on March 25th, under 
the title of The Don not Done, or, Giovanni from Texas. In this Mrs. 
Timm enacted the Don, Holland Leporello, Walcot Mr. Smith, Miss Taylor 
young Smith, Nickinson Monsieur Kickshaw, Rosenthall Count Schunten- 
dyke, Everard the Rev. Dr. Snorter, Clarke Jake, Barnett Ebenezer, Mrs. 
Watts Miss Smith, and Miss Clarke Melissa Snorter. March 27th brought 
Walcot’s benefit, and another new piece by him — Old Friends and New 
Faces — introduced to the New York public his wife, in the protean charac- 
ters of Rose Schemer, Miss Prude, Miss Priscilla Prattle and Miss Susan 
Shy; Nickinson was Uncle Fogy, and Walcot enacted Charles Skeptic. 
From that list of names one could easily reconstruct the farce. The old 
piece of The Water Party — now listed as The Pic-Nic Party — introduced 
Nickinson as Deputy Butts, Holland as John Littlejohn, Walcot as Fluid, 
Mrs. Timm as Mrs. Butts, Mrs. Watts as Mrs. Figgins, Miss Taylor as 
Leonora Butts, and Miss Clarke as Amelia Figgins. The Welsh Girl and 
My Sister Kate were added to the repertoire on April 3rd. For Mrs. Booth’s 
benefit, on April 5th, her famous father-in-law was announced to play the 
fifth act of Richard III, Walcot supporting as Richmond. The beneficiary’s 
brother — Benedict De Bar — enacted The Artful Dodger. Few actresses 
were ever so brothered and so father-in-lawed on a benefit night. 

On April 8th, the ambitious players of the Olympic had the temerity 
to attempt The Marriage of Figaro, with “ the Overture and Music selected 
chiefly from Mozart’s operas and arranged by Woolf.” I wonder how 
that music was sung, and how much of it was sung, by Nickinson as 
Almaviva, Dunn as Fiorello, Holland as Antonio, Rosenthall as Basil, 
Walcot as Figaro, Mrs. Timm as Cherubino, Mary Taylor as Susanna, 
Mrs. Booth as the Countess, and Miss Clarke as Barbarina. Mitchell and 
Mrs. Timm, on the 17th, were again A Lady and Gentleman in a Peculiarly 
Perplexing. Predicament. On April roth, for Nickinson’s benefit, was given 
an adaptation by the beneficiary, Irish Veterans, in which he enacted Darby 
Delany. And Payne’s old comedietta, Love in Humble Life, had its first 
representation here on April 24th, Holland appearing as Carlitz, Nickinson 
as Ronslaus, and Mrs. Watts as Christine. On April 26th (a benefit night) 
the pantomimists and dancers, Barnes, Wood, Wells, and Miss Bedford 
appeared in The First Fratricide, which we viewed elsewhere during the 
season. The Kentucky Minstrels likewise sang, and with them Barney 
Williams and T. G. Booth gave a Cotton Plantation Jig. 

We saw The Young Scamp at the Park, on May 2nd; Mitchell, as sc 
frequently of late, anticipated that performance by bringing it out on April 
29th, with Holland as Mr. Mildew, Nickinson as Beauvois, Miss Taylor 
as Eliza, and Miss Clarke as Joseph. The Spirit of the Times, for May 4th, 
speaks highly of the performance, and severely censures Married and Set- 
tled, a eae and Cleopatra Again, a continuation of the Antony and 
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Cleopatra of the season before, and brought out on April 3oth, with Walcot 
and Mrs. Timm, and with l’Enfant Inconnu as Antony, a trifle in the cradle. 

A review of Miss Clarke’s Joseph on May 11th gave her performance 
preference over Mrs. Hunt’s at the Park. Miss Clarke had, by this time, 
firmly established herself at the Olympic —a house at first thought seem- 
ingly unsuitable to her fragile beauty and delicate art. 

But little remains for 1843-44. Holland acted Paul Shack, for the 
first time here, on May 3rd; and the first act of Paul Pry and Peter White 
on the 6th. Mrs. Normer (with Mrs. Timm) was revived on the 3rd. Mr. 
and Mrs. Everard’s benefit, on May toth, brought two novelties, Post Office 
Trouble, or, Wanted, a Letter, with Everard as Baxter, a Yankee, and 
False Pretenses, or, Quack Gentility, “by a Gentleman of this City,” in 
which Everard played Jerry Wooltop, Walcot the Count, Clarke Highliver, 
Dunn Sumerton, Mrs. Watts Miss Singlejoy, and Mrs. Everard Susan. On 
that evening sang Austin Phillips and Mary Augusta Hardwick (aged four). 
The last novelty was A Mistaken Story, acted on May 13th, with Holland 
as Mr. Pickaninny, and with Walcot, Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Timm and Miss 
Clarke in other roles. 

The season ended on May 18th. Whatever its financial success, it strikes 
me as the most uninteresting I have yet recorded for the house. Holland’s 
appearances, valuable from the point of view of the box-office, had largely 
been in antiquated farces; and the company as a whole had brought out no 
piece comparable with the lively skits of preceding years. As a matter 
of fact, the revived The Savage and the Maiden had been one of the suc- 
cesses of the term. M<itchell’s growing penchant for opera seemed to 
militate against the production of extravaganzas of the earlier variety. 

Mitchell, after closing here, transferred his services to Niblo’s Garden, 
of which, for the first and only time, he became summer director. Mean- 
time, his own theatre was occupied, beginning in early June, by Sutton, who 
advertised himself as “ the Necromancer of the Nineteenth Century,” and 
gave exhibitions of magic and ventriloquism. He remained for several 
weeks, and the progress of his visit may be traced in successive issues of 
the Spirit of the Times. The final performances (two) were on July 4th. 


Patmo’s New York Opera House, 1844 


The fourth attempt to establish Italian opera in this city was made 
in this season by Ferdinand Palmo, in a house prepared on the site of Stop- 
pani’s Arcade Baths, 39 and 41 Chambers Street, opposite the north end of 
City Hall Park. “The Croton water,” says Ireland, “had not yet been 
carried into every dwelling, and bath tubs were rarities, except in public 
establishments,” like Stoppani’s, which were “liberally patronized.” 
Palmo, continues Ireland, “ had been a popular and successful restaurateur 
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in Broadway, between the Hospital and Duane Street’; indeed we, a cen- 
tury later, have, in imagination, spent some pleasing hours in his luxurious 
Café des Mille Colonnes, feasting and listening to the music provided by his 
entertainers. The profits accruing from this charming resort Palmo deter- 
mined to invest in an effort to establish a house for the performance of 
Italian opera. 

His theatre, Ireland declares, was tastefully fitted up — “a parlor-like 
establishment.” It was first opened, on the 3rd of February, 1844, with 
this assistance: General Director, Attilio Valtellina; Stage Manager, Mr. 
Wells; Leader of Orchestra, Michele Rapetti; Chorus Master, Mr. Etienne; 
Scene Painters, Bragaldi, Molini and P. Grain. 

The company was largely composed of singers known to the New York 
public; Eufrasia Borghese had been greatly admired in concerts here in 
her transits to and from Havana; many of the others had been heard in 
the brief season of Italian opera at Niblo’s Garden in the early autumn of 
1843. Palmo advertised the fine tenor, Antognini, but his appearances, 
owing to ill health and the exasperating uncertainty attendant on his vocal 
condition, were exceptionally few. Perozzi, his substitute, worked his way 
laboriously into popularity. Signora Majocchi, wife of Valtellina, had 
not been admired at Niblo’s and was not acceptable at the new house. 
Before the season had progressed far, Palmo was—like so many im- 
presarios —in charge of very warring elements; one of his sources of 
difficulty was the partisanship displayed by the rival admirers of Borghese 
and Majocchi. The Herald of January 8th states that Castellan had 
declined an offer of $100 a night; she had determined to sail for Europe 
in February. 

The opening opera was Bellini’s I Puritani, then first heard in New 
York: 


SiraGeorse@recn err cee Sane Weallalbinn She RCM oosseaoeoesnen Signora Majocchi 
ordgArthurieree sa eee Signois PeroZ7imemidenniet tase Signora Albertazzi 
ligaytel WAVER Gocco bnconcnosneee Syrgetere Wienese JENNER no caeceosoognob dons Signora Borghese 
SIP Brune henner: Signor Albertazzi 


The price of admission was one dollar to all parts of the house. Some 
idea of the first performance may be gleaned from the Herald, of February 
5th: “This little byjou of a theatre . . . was crowded to overflowing, 
nor do we ever recollect seeing so fashionable a society within... a 
New York theatre. . . . We saw Italian, Spanish, French, English, German, 
Dutch, Russian, Pole, Turk, Mexican, alike sympathizing with the divine 
creations of Italian genius.” 

The critic states that Borghese was “in every respect worthy ” of her 
reputation; the gem of the evening was her singing of Qui la voce. The 
duo between the uncle and rejected lover of Elvira (Valtellina and Ma- 
jocchi) “began exceedingly well, but was much marred towards the con- 
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EXTERIOR OF PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE 
From an Engraving by S. Hollyer 


INTERIOR OF PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE 
From an Original Drawing once in the Collection of G. P. Elder 
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clusion by the over-acting and singing of Valtellina, and the feebleness 
of voice of Majocchi.” Perozzi “ will improve on acquaintance; though 
the voice is young and fresh, yet it is often uneven and frequently not true.” 
The orchestra “ will become very proficient — but at present it is alto- 
gether too boisterous.” 

] Puritani was repeated, by the curious habit of that era, five or six 
times in succession. I wonder how much of the early failure of opera here 
was due to this custom, which would be suicidal even today (1930) at 
the Metropolitan Opera House? Subscribers, on whom must depend the 
prosperity of any opera scheme, will not endure such monotony. Who 
could tolerate six successive performances of | Puritani? 

Palmo’s opera nights were Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. By 

i tan February 14th, he had ready his second offering, Donizetti’s 

elisario: 


Belisarioweeesrctcr ccc oer Signor Valtellina Otario ..................- Signor Guiberneau 
Justinianye eee es Signor Mayer Antoninalccedsse once sme Signora Majocchi 
Alamiroge-peme Gece. eee Satee Wetageveal URS woccacnasonsungassieas Signora Borghese 
EUtrOplog area hone STraveye Nsakveal JENCEY so ncoocasdooo0bacn Signora Albertazzi 
uebioerre rere cmc cccn. Signor Naldi 


The last night of Belisario, for the present, occurred on February 23rd, 
and on Monday, February 26th, came that which, doubtless, many patrons 
had been eagerly expecting — Donizetti’s exquisitely melodious Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Signora Borghese sang what W. J. Henderson has unkindly 
called the Lady of the Flute, Perozzi was Edgardo, and Valtellina Enrico 
Ashton. Minor parts fell to F. Albertazzi as Arturo, and Mario Mayer as 
Raimondo. This was undoubtedly Palmo’s most successful production; 
for one thing the uninteresting Signora Majocchi (who had, it will be re- 
membered, created Lucia for New York the preceding autumn at Niblo’s) 
was no longer in the cast; that was, to many, a relief. Lucia was sung 
three times weekly until March 6th. 

The Spirit of the Times, on March 2nd, laments the continued absence 
of Antognini. When enquiries have been made as to why he had not yet 
graced the season, “the response has always been, that he was reserving 
himself for ‘ Edgardo,’”’ and now Lucia has been produced without him! 
But Perozzi was an “excellent” substitute. Valtellina as Enrico was “a 
treasure.’ And of Borghese “what shall we say? Although evidently 
laboring under a severe cold, she gave her rdle, last night, in even more 
than her usual impassioned and thrilling manner. The most arduous of 
all the parts in which she has yet appeared, the measure of approbation 
she won, from one of the fullest and most discriminating houses of the 
season, was even greater than in either. In the mad scenes she was indeed 
great, — not only in that charming acting which characterizes her as one 
of the very best actresses of the day, —but in the spirit, the inspiration, 
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even, with which she rendered the glorious music of her part. It was, indeed, 
her greatest triumph. The splendid trio, sestetto, and chorus, composing 
the fatal wedding scene, in the second act, were given with admirable exact- 
ness and expression.” 

On March 7th signs of distress were visible. A grand complimentary 
benefit was, on that night, tendered to Palmo, for which the price of ad- 
mission was three dollars to all parts of the house. A bit of Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia was sung, with De Begnis volunteering for Figaro, and fragments 
of Lucia di Lammermoor completed the programme. Alas, Signor Palmo 
of the Café des Mille Colonnes! column by column your fortune is falling 
around you! Belisario was repeated on the 11th and 13th, and I Puritani 
on the 15th. 

A fourth opera — Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda— was advertised for 
March 18th; but, owing to the illness of Signora Majocchi, deferred till 
March 2oth, when in it appeared for the first time this season the admired 
tenor, Antognini, who sang Orombello; the other rdles were filled by Val- 
tellina as Visconti, F. Albertazzi as Anishino, Benetti as Nizzardo, Signora 
Albertazzi as Agnese, and Signora Majocchi as Beatrice. The absence of 
the popular Borghese in no wise increased the probability of success for the 
work, nor did it decrease the hostility toward the unprepossessing Majocchi. 
Internal dissension was, in fact, now wrenching the machine. Majocchi 
went into temperamental retirement; on March 22nd, on account of her 
indisposition, Lucia and the second act of Belisario were substituted for 
Beatrice di Tenda, doubtless to the delight of the admirers of Borghese. 
On March 25th, the season ended with a benefit to Borghese, at which 
Majocchi was to have sung a cavatina, and some idea of the public attitude 
toward the prime donne may be learned from an item in the Spirit of the 
Times for March 3oth: 


The benefit of the beautiful Borghese, on Monday evening, was the 
crowning triumph of the whole season. The house was one gorgeous 
array of taste, beauty and fashion, from the floor to the ceiling — 
Borghese sang her best in the Puritani, which was curtailed in its repre- 
sentation in consequence of the illness of Majocchi, for whose absence, 
the most ludicrous of apologies, including a letter from her physician, 
was read amidst the uproarious laughter of the auditory, who seemed 
to enjoy the joke largely. — Borghese gave some bits from other Operas, 
to great acceptance, and when the curtain dropped upon her last, showers 
of boquets [sic] were thrown at her feet from all sides of the salle. 


Thus endeth the first lesson of the fourth chapter of the difficulties of 
giving opera in New York. One or two performances followed, and for 
a few days Palmo advertised in the Herald for subscribers to a new season. 
Evidently his efforts failed. Of course, with a fine new theatre and a num- 
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ber of disengaged singers in the city, no one could have expected the place 
to lie idle. The next victim was Signor De Begnis, who had, indeed, long 
yearned to direct a season of New York opera. He began, on April 20th 
(after postponement from the 24th), with what must have been an admirable 
performance of II Barbiere di Siviglia, the cast including Borghese as Rosina, 
Albertazzi as Berta, Perozzi as Almaviva, Martini as Basilio, De Begnis as 
Figaro, Benetti as Fiorello, and Sanquirico, a new buffo and bound for a 
very prosperous voyage into the affections of New Yorkers, as Bartolo. 
Rapetti conducted, and Palmo’s name figured prominently in the advertise- 
ments. The last night of this opera was given on May 6th, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, with Borghese, Valtellina and Perozzi, beginning for two nights 
on the 8th; these performances were announced as under the direction of 
Valtellina. On May 13th, La Sonnambula enlisted Borghese, Perozzi and 
Valtellina, assisted by “ Signora” M. Adair as Teresa, “ Signora” F. Bou- 
lard as Lisa, and Benetti as Alessio. Repetitions of this opera, and one II 
Barbiere di Siviglia, carried the season to May 22nd, when L’Elisir d’Amore 
was presented, with Borghese as Adina, Perozzi as Nemorino, Sanquirico 
as Dulcamara, and Valtellina as Belcore. Miss M. Adair — our old ac- 
quaintance of Peale’s Museum — was Annetta. 

For her benefit, on May 27th, Borghese presented L’Elisir d’Amore 
and parts of La Fille du Régiment — “composed for the début of Eufrasia 
Borghese at the Opera Comique, Paris.” Rapetti’s benefit, on May 31st, 
was announced as “ positively” the last night of L’Elisir d’Amore; he also 
had the assistance of Mlle. Desjardins in dances. | Puritani emerged once 
more, for Valtellina’s benefit, on June 3rd, and Lucia di Lammermoor for 
Perozzi’s, on the 5th. De Begnis, on the toth, had his benefit with one 
act of Il Barbiere di Siviglia, a duet from Cimarosa’s I] Matrimonio 
Segreto, sung by De Begnis and Sanquirico, and scenes from L’Elisir 
d’Amore. Mme. Otto sang, and Korponay and Mlle. Desjardins danced. 
This ended the:second lesson of that particular chapter. 

Yet was another impresario ready for the plunge. On July 1st the house 
opened with a performance of L’Italiana in Algeri, got up to exploit the 
beautiful talent of Madame Cinti Damoreau. She sang the part of Isabella, 
with Mrs. Boulard as Elvira, Signora Albertazzi as Zulma, Antognini as 
Lindoro, Sanquirico as Tadeo, Valtellina as Mustapha, and Mayer as Haly. 
The Herald of July 2nd is enthusiastic: 


There was one of the most crowded and brilliant houses . . . which 
we have yet seen in that elegant temple of music. Madame Cinti was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, and the plaudits and bravos were 
continual. Antognini and Sanquirico were also warmly greeted. The 
opera went off delightfully. At the close, Madame Cinti was called 
before the curtain, and received a shower of bouquets and bravos, and 
retired amid the warmest applause. — 
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On July oth and roth, Il Barbiere di Siviglia was sung with Cinti 
Damoreau as Rosina, Valtellina as Figaro, Antognini as Almaviva, Martini 
as Basilio and Sanquirico as Bartolo. In the lesson scene, Cinti Damoreau 
and Artot performed a duet for voice and violin by Artét. Ireland states 
that “in the music and representation” of Rosina, Madame Damoreau 
“has probably not been surpassed, if equaled, on the Italian stage in 
America.” 


DeEsceNsusS AVERNI 


Before it was eight months old, Palmo’s began to tread the weary path 
of so many similar ambitious enterprises. Of course the July 4th offering 
might have happened to the most successful of opera houses; it was merely 
a miscellaneous programme of variety and drama, the latter involving 
members of the Park Theatre. Monsieur Casimir, the great tambour-major 
of France was a special feature of the evening; he went through his usual 
exercises on twelve drums. The olio included dance or song by Miss St. 
Clair, Freeland, King, John Sefton, Mrs. Knight and Chippindale. A 
Thumping Legacy was acted by Mrs. Hunt and Chippindale, and John 
Jones by Fisher, Andrews and John Sefton. Sefton and Chippindale, one 
remembers, were this year out of the friendly haven of Niblo’s Garden. 

In later July Dr. Lardner was giving his popular lectures at Palmo’s; 
and before the end of the month we read in the Herald that C. T. Parsloe 
would begin, on July 29th, a summer season with a melodramatic spectacle 
especially composed by Moncrieff to exploit the talents of the Elssler 
Brothers. 

The play thus grandiloquently heralded was La France in 780 (sic) with 
the Elssler Brothers as the Lionards, Fisher as Giles, and Mrs. H. Lewis 
as Princess Isabeau. Prices of admission were fixed at 50 cents for all parts 
of the house. The show was of but brief duration; beginning on August 
12th, the theatre of Palmo’s fondest hopes was rented for a week to the 
popular minstrels — the Ethiopian Serenaders, composed of F. C. Germon, 
M. G. Stanwood, G. A. Harrington and Pelham. This Pelham, brother of 
“Dick” Pelham, sang later with the Ethiopian Serenaders, under his proper 
name of Gilbert W. Pell. “Dick” Pelham (or Pell) never reappeared in 
America after his early success in England. On August 19th, success in- 
duced the Serenaders to advertise a short extension of their term. They 
were succeeded by Dr. Lardner, who, beginning on August 26th, gave a 
series of lectures as follows: (1) On the Pleasures and Uses of Knowledge; 
(2) Lunar Discoveries; (3) The Eye and Light; (4) The Sun; (5) The 
Atmosphere; (6) The Planets. 

Thus from February to September the house had provided opera, spec- 
tacle, negro minstrelsy and popular talks on things scientific. Palmo’s 
in its first months had written down Failure, in very large letters. Mean- 
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time, in August, J. Pinteux advertised, in the Herald, for the Café des 
Mille Colonnes, nightly concerts by Miss Adair, “the fine Vocalist.” At 


that Café poor Palmo should have remained, to dispense inexpensive music 
with choice food. 


GERMAN Plays, 1843-1844 


Gleanings in the German field are of necessity meagre. Performances 
by our Teutonic fellow-citizens were seldom advertised at that time in 
newspapers printed in English, and I have found it impossible to procure 
files of many New York news-sheets in the German language. The library 
of the New York Historical Society contains files of the weekly Schnellpost 
for 1843, 1844 and part of 1845; the Harvard Library has reasonably com- 
plete files from 1843 to 1848 inclusive. At best that paper provides but 
scanty assistance. The office of the Staats-Zeitung, with copies of its pub- 
lication for certain other years, lacks all issues of the daily journal from 
1843 to 1853, and its few surviving files of the weekly Zeitung print no 
items pertaining to the theatre. The Sonntagsblatt of the same enterprise, 
which began in 1849, can be found only in files of 1852 and scattering years 
beyond. The many college and public libraries to which I have appealed 
are unable to fill the devastating gaps. In view of these circumstances 
my account of German actors, in the season now recording, is necessarily 
scanty. 

Pane after all, one loses but little of value, dramatically. For 
November 21, 1843, the Schnellpost advertises “ Deutsches Liebhaber The- 
ater im Lokale des Herrn Abelmann, 508 Pearl! Street,” with performances 
of Der Vetter aus Bremen, a concertante for two guitars, by Schnepf and 
Riese, and a play, Die Seltene Krankheit. On the 24th, that “ historisches 
Lustspiel,’ Carl der Zwélfte auf Riigen, was promised. Liebhaber! were 
then the performances of the earlier ’40’s tainted with amateurism? “Im 
Lokale des Herrn Weidemeyer,’ Monroe Hall, corner of Centre and Pearl 
Streets, Rudolph Riese had the honour to announce for December 25th Die 
Himmelfahrt eines Saufers, a “ Schwank”’ with songs, followed by songs 
and declamations, and by a concluding farce in shape of our old acquaint- 
ance, Der Eckensteher Nante im Verhér. We shall see, finally, a few per- 
formances of Die Sieben Madchen in Uniform, given in late January at 
the Circus, Bowery Amphitheatre. 

The Schnellpost reluctantly yields promise of a “ Benefiz-Vorstellung ” 
for Demoiselle E. Wiese, on February 5th, “in dem Liebhaber Theater, im 
Lokale des Herrn Abelmann, 508 Pearl Street”; the bill included the 
“ Singspiel,”” Sieben Madchen in Uniform, and Kotzebue’s Lustspiel, Braut 
und Brautigam in einer Person. The prices listed were 50 cents to the 
parquet, 25 cents to the parterre, and 12% cents to the gallery. And that 
is the extent of my findings for German plays in 1843-44; I call attention, 
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however, to a summons from the secretary, to the “ Sammtliche Mitglieder 
der Deutschen Liedertafel,”’ at Herr Kieselle’s, 522 Pearl Street; there, on 
June 6th, was to be carried through an evening of music and declamation. 
Verily, German amusements started very non-professionally in New York 
In fact, the Pierian spring was often but a bierkeller or a stage built over 
it. The actors of the Liebhabertheater were, I fancy, men and women 
who may have earned their living by day in humbler capacity, and invited 
their souls, in the evening, in mimic strife on temporary stages in various 
beer-halls. But unlike amateurs in other walks, their efforts were not 
without some remuneration, however small. They were strong factors in 
the building of a permanent German stage in our city. 


Necro MINSTRELSY 


Before passing to other phases of my subject, I call attention to the 
rapid spread of what might be termed the epidemic of Negro Minstrelsy. 
One heard, during the season of 1843-44, the Kentucky Minstrels at 
Barnum’s, the Virginia Minstrels at the Chatham and elsewhere, the Min- 
strels of various statehoods at one or another circus, and even revelled 
in the strains of the Ethiopian Serenaders, apparently the most musical 
of these aggregations, within the exclusive domain of Palmo’s Opera House. 
Perhaps the year might be denominated the season of the complete estab- 
lishment of negro minstrelsy. Of course these bands, at present, were small 
—the circle of smiling ivories was still in the future— but Ethiopian 
worship was now in the ascendant. Much have we heard and seen of 
plantation song, dance, and festivity during the very busy and scattering 
season now about to close. So uncertain were the public and perhaps the 
singers themselves as to their exact status that we find the Ethiopian 
Serenaders — Germon, Stanwood, Harrington and Pelham — giving con- 
certs in that sacred hall, the Tabernacle, on June 24th, and in the Apollo 
Saloon, on the 25th; their success may be gauged by the fact that they 
repeated the experiment at the Apollo on July 3rd and 4th. Their pro- 
gramme on the 3rd consisted of The Old Virginny State, a parody on the 
Old Granite State, as sung by the Hutchinsons, On Yonder Hill Reposing, 
a parody on Fra Diavolo, Dinah’s a Lady, a parody on Lila’s a Lady, The 
Wild Goose Nation, a new medley, and Dis Child’s Tambourine. Their 
Be course led them, as we saw, into the fine new opera house of Signor 

almo. 


THE Museums, 1843-1844 


My devious course leads me to those democratic resorts, the American 
and New York Museums, nurseries of the variety stage. During the week 
of September 4th, Barnum lured by advertisements of moving dioramas, 
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Vivaldi’s figures, the Ethiopian Serenaders, or Boston Minstrels (Stanwood, 
Harrington, Germon and Pelham, with Master Pelham giving his Ole 
Wirginny Breakdowns), Miss M. E. Adair, and La Petite Celeste. At 
Peale’s, during the same time, he announced the coloured child of thirteen 
years and 405 lbs. avoirdupois, C. D. Jenkins, Miss S. Adair, La Petite 
Cerito, and Master Nimrod, the “unequalled Ethiopian dancer.” It will 
be seen, then, that both bowers of rural bewilderment and awe were oftfer- 
ing very similar programmes. They were attractive enough to last a sec- 
ond week; Barnum’s, however, on September 11th had, in addition, the 
Feejee Mermaid and W. Cole, while Peale’s had the Fud-gee specimen, as 
well as Delarue, the mimic. 

Barnum continued to advertise the Ethiopian Serenaders, during the 
later days of September; they were succeeded, on September 25th, by a 
band of Chippewa Indians and Squaws, by William Cole and his dog Billy, 
and lesser attractions. Peale’s, on the 25th, limped tamely after, with 
Caspar Hauser, “half man, half monkey”; also a child of one year, who 
weighed 4 pounds, and the same giant girl, of 13, weighing 405. Peale’s 
ran to midgets and giants. 

The week of October 2nd saw a return to Barnum’s of the armless 
Nellis and the comic Valentine; General Tom Thumb appeared on October 
oth, and caused “ohs!” and “ahs!” a-plenty from those who could take 
delight in beholding a person “eleven years old, twenty-five inches high, 
and weighing fifteen pounds”; Dr. Valentine, always amusing, H. G. 
Sherman, the singer, Cole, Miss Adair, and the dioramas were likewise in 
the bill. Against this, what could Peale’s avail with but Caspar Hauser, 
Jenkins and the Fud-gee Mermaidr Bennett called in the Chippewa 
Indians, on October 16th, but Barnum kept on serenely with the attractions 
listed above. 

The week of October 23rd drifted blissfully on for Barnum, without 
change; but Peale’s broke out with Master Barber, “ the whiskered child, 
only 7 years old, has a large and bushy pair of Natural Whiskers.” Other 
novelties here, this week, were Adrien, the magician, Signor Rinaldi’s Me- 
chanical Figures, the Mysterious Boy Hajah from Persia, who displayed 
powers of divination, and the bones of the great Mastodon. If that would 
not attract many shillings, what would? 

Mary and Rosina Shaw, with their brother, David, having satisfied 
their artistic consciences by concert-giving at the Apollo Saloon, conde- 
scended to begin an engagement, on November 6th, at Barnum’s, while 
Peale’s enlisted in its service T. G. Booth, Master Coleman, the Kentucky 
Minstrels, Great Western, Cerito, and Madame Adolph, the fortune-teller. 
Great Western, one of the most popular of entertainers, began a long en- 
gagement at the American, on November 13th, Peale also advertising the 
same untamed genius. 
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A band of wandering gipsies — “the first and only gipsy family that 
ever visited America’ — came into the American Museum, on November 
27th, the bill, a generous one, including also Tom Thumb (returned), Mary 
A. Gannon, Miss Coad, the songstress, H. G. Sherman, T. G. Booth, and 
Great Western. Against this array, Peale’s feebly offered Miss Rosamond, 
“the charming vocalist,” Miss Adair, Madame Adolphe (now sic), G. W. 
Hoyt, “ renowned banjo player and negro dancer,” A. J. Linton, “ the cele 
brated comic Medley Singer and Negro Melodist,” and the African Min- 
strels. The reader notes the spreading negro-minstrel malady; he sees 
also how large was becoming the band of public entertainers, men, women 
and children, most of whom never reached the stages of the regular theatres. 
They were waiting for “variety” to get itself born. The feeble effort of 
last season at the old Franklin Theatre brought, so far as I know, no perma- 
nent results. The Kentucky Minstrels were at Peale’s, beginning on 
December 4th. 

On December 18th, Barnum’s was still advertising Tom Thumb, the 
Gipsy Queen, Mary Gannon, and T. G. Booth, along with Mr. and Mme. 
Checkeni, the celebrated dancers and mimes, descended thither from some 
of the best theatres the city had known; or am I speaking superciliously? 
Peale’s, on the same date, had two “Snow White Negroes from Brazil,” 
among the first Albinos to reach the city; Cecilia Blanchard, “juggleress” 
and player on the musical glasses, likewise returned. For Christmas week, 
at Barnum’s M. and Mme. Checkeni arranged a pantomime, Harlequin 
Santa Claus, and Peale’s could retort only with a “ comical Punch and Judy 
by Grimaldi’s Automaton Performers,” though, to be sure, the Snow-White 
Negroes, Adrien, Miss Adair and Cecilia Blanchard were in themselves an 
attractive array — especially for 12% cents admission. Certainly Barnum 
was running his opposition-fold to the great glory of his chief establishment. 
There could be but one Barnum’s. 

For New Years week, Tom Thumb was once more to the front at 
Barnum’s; but now M. and Mme Checkeni, after weeks of preparation, 
presented the comic ballet of The Three Lovers, “ performed by twenty-five 
children, under six years of age— the most amusing novelty ever seen.” 
The comic ballet of Vol-au-Vent was also rendered by the Checkenis, T. G. 
Booth, and others. The whole Gipsy Family — six in number — could 
likewise be stared at. This was too much for the “rival” show; Peale’s 
New York Museum, after a few weeks, closed as tightly as the Park Theatre 
during the dismal days of mid-winter. 

On January 29th Barnum was in possession of the two Albinos, formerly 
at Peale’s, and exhibited them in conjunction with Dr. Valentine, The Great 
Western, Mme. Checkeni in the ballet of The Scotch Mist, La Petite Cerito 
(also from Peale’s) and T. G. Booth. Mrs. Western, in February, joined 
the aot Western, in A Yankee Courtship. Cecilia Blanchard appeared 
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later in the winter. The Kentucky Minstrels, Whitlock, and Barney 
Williams were features of the programmes in early March. H. Pardee — 
late from Europe — made his American début on April 1st. 

But on April 1st the New York Museum opened again — of course with 
Barnum as helmsman — its offerings including Signor Francisco, a magician 
and equilibrist, the Philadelphia Minstrels, Signor Montevedo, with Me- 
chanical Figures, and a Mighty Giantess. D. W. Wright, “ the unequalled 
sentimental singer,’ and Miss Jesseyline, the dancer, likewise added their 
talents. The bill was numerous and may have been strong. On April 4th, 
Barnum fed to the full the appetite for freaks — he exhibited Mr. and 
Mrs. Randall, “the largest giant and giantess in the world,” just from 
Europe. This was going the former Peale’s one better, in the matter of 
beings too large for human nature’s daily food. Peale’s, on April 15th, 
still had but the single giantess to exhibit, though sustaining features were 
Conover, the protean performer, La Petite Celeste, Great Western and 
Mrs. Western, Miss Adair, and Miss Blanchard. Wisely, perhaps, Barnum 
gave up seeming competition in size, and leapt to the other extreme; in 
late April, he exhibited Raddo Schauf, as old as Tom Thumb, and three 
inches shorter! 

In the week of April 29th, Barnum enlisted to the aid of his gigantic 
pair the comic Winchell, H. G. Sherman, W. Cole, Lynch, the balladist, 
and Miss M. E. Adair. A novelty of mid-May, at the American, was the 
Orphean Family, “musicians of the first class,’ who warbled, doubtless 
to satisfaction of all. Peale’s had always burlesqued the prosperous Bar- 
num; it soon had a collection of singers denominated the Orphan singers, 
doubtless in seeming rebuke to the grandiloquent master showman and his 
Orpheans. In addition, on June 24th, it offered another burlesque — Poker 
Mania, “ danced by pokers”’; a hit, this, at Polka-Mania, then rife at both 
Niblo’s and Vauxhall. A highly interesting performer at Peale’s during 
the week of the 17th was little Rosalie Cline — daughter of the late T. S. 
Cline —- who danced and sang very prettily, and thus began a career of 
popular liking. Maria Barton had been singing here for several weeks. 
The offering at Peale’s for July 1st and later was really imposing — The 
Poker Dance, the Orphan Family, W. Conover, H. Conover, La Petite 
Aimée, Petite Eloise Checkeni, Rosalie Cline, and Winchell. Barnum’s, at 
this time, kept on with the gigantic Randalls, the Orphean Family, the 
Great Western and Mrs. Western, and Cerito. On June 2oth, the Infant 
Sisters, 4 and 6 years old, just from Europe tickled fond mammas with 
songs and dances; Mr. and Mrs. Western gave up, temporarily, their 
popular skit of A Yankee Courtship, and now played A Chapter of Accidents 
and a Yankee Olio. Finally, snatching the miniature Raddo Schauf, Bar- 
num exhibited him, in July, in company with Colonel Chaffin; — the latter 
nineteen years old and twenty-seven inches high; he also (July oH rd 
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advertised that he had two dwarfs, two giantesses and a giant! Could 
gaping eyes and empty heads demand more for twenty-five cents? 

On the O minime! and O altitudo! of that boastful advertisement | 
feel tempted to shut all museum doors for the season of 1843-44; but a 
shrill note, becoming more and more insistent, compels me to state that 
the great Seth Boon, the Kentucky Whistler, “ siffled” here in late July, 
announced grandly as “ the first and only public professor of his art.” The 
Infant Sisters continued to sing and dance —the epidemic polka being 
their specialty; and Cole, Great Western and Mrs. Western still delighted 
their followers. Giants and dwarfs now left, and once more “ variety” 
reigned. The attraction for August 5th, and weeks later, at Barnum’s, re- 
minds one of latter-day Keith’s: the Kentucky Minstrels, “that superb 
band of Ethiopian melodists,” Seth Boon, the Infant Sisters, “Great” 
and Mrs. Western, Barney Williams, Whitlock, T. G. Booth, Cool White, 
along with the court suit worn by Tom Thumb when he visited Queen 
Victoria! On this stupendous aggregation I really must drop the curtain 
for 1843-44, if the curtain be only “ Queen Victoria’s state robe, worn at her 
levee,’ which, on August 27th, joined the court dress of Tom Thumb — 
the latter, surely, somewhat tarnished after being gazed at for a year by 
so many, many curious eyes. Caroline Hiffert was now in the force. 

Is the reader impatient of visits to museums? Let him remember the 
lights of the later stage we have seen in them this very season: Mary 
Gannon, Rosina and Mary Shaw, Rosalie Cline, Barney Williams. All 
these we shall find in high places in the drama. How shall we get history 
better than by seeing it in the making? 


Circuses, 1843-1844 


One thing I admit: there was too much circus activity in the season 
we are studying. The chronicle burdens our pages and weighs down our 
mature spirits. 

The first blast came from the Amphitheatre, 37 Bowery, which began, 
on September 4th, with an aggregation including Cadwallader (late of 
Welch and Mann’s), Master Glenroy, “‘ the equestrian hero,’ and a band 
of British Indians, from the head of Lake Superior — “ their first appear- 
ance before an audience, with their entire original encampment set upon 
the stage.” They indulged in original war songs, dances, ambuscades, 
frolics, ceremonials, etc., “peculiar to their savage and warlike tribe.” 
J. Whittaker (or Whitaker) rejoined the show on September 8th; the In- 
dians had already departed, and now we were treated to a “ Grand Grecian 
Entry.” We had, likewise, Hobbs in exhibitions of horsemanship, and 
singing by Minstrels of the South. 


ee Circus began its second week with a greatly increased company: 
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Cadwallader, J. Whitaker, Alexander Rockwell, Woods, Lipman, Hobbs, 
Master Glenroy, Master Washington, Miller, Mestayer, Derr, Manning, 
and also a group of negro minstrels, including Chestnut, Hoffman, Morgan, 
and Manning. On October 2nd, the popular and ubiquitous T. G. Booth 
joined, as well as Jenkins, Edwards, and Hamlin, “ the astonishing posi- 
tionist.” These, of course, were auxiliary to the main business of equestrian 
and gymnastic display. John Diamond danced on the oth, and Mrs. Cole, 
“the beautiful equestrienne,” appeared. The minstrel band specified for 
that week consisted of Jenkins, banjo; Mestayer, violin; Hallet, tambourine; 
and Troy, bone castanets. 

John Tryon was announced as manager, J. D. P. Champlin as treasurer, 
John Gossin, as clown, Nixon as ring master. Mrs. Spencer was featured 
on the 16th, on the corde élastique, and other performers were Sweet, Car- 
roll, Mrs. Gossin, and Mrs. Cole. The announcement for October 23rd 
and following nights comprised a new patriotic cavalcade, Daughters of 
Columbia, Mrs. Aymar, the youthful widow of the late John P. Aymar, 
recently killed in England, Mrs. Gossin, William Stout (the Herculean), a 
“melodious choir of minstrels,” and Master John Diamond. Tryon’s In- 
dependent Circus, as the establishment now designated itself, listed merely 
equestrian performances in early November; no performers were specified 
in the Herald. On November 21st, however, it announced Mrs. Gossin, 
Nixon, Sweet, W. Nichols, Miss Divine, and Mrs. Aymar. From November 
27th, it encountered powerful rivalry in a circus opening at Niblo’s Gar- 
den; on the 27th, therefore, to offset the large array at Niblo’s, Tryon’s 
after a “Long live the Republic!” at the head of its bills, advertised 
Gossin, the grand entrée of The Maids of Persia, Whitlock, the Ethiopian 
Banjo Player, and a spectacle, St. George and the Dragon. December 4th 
saw the first appearance here of McFarland, on the tight rope, and feats 
of strength by Canfield, the American Samson. The Carolina Minstrels 
also warbled. If we are patient we may see every state and every large 
city in the Union represented by its own band of negro melodists. 

On Christmas Day, Tryon’s gave two performances, and Niblo’s three; 
on New Years Day the places reversed this proceeding. For New Years 
Tryon’s offered (see the Courier and Enquirer), in the morning, an entrée, 
Flowers of Chivalry, led by Mrs. Gossin and Nixon; in the.afternoon, the 
splendid military cavalcade — Grand War Summons of Tartaric Cavalry. 
In the evening, prior to the entrée, “ Mr. Hood will ascend from the ground 
to the upper tier on his aerial cord.’”” The morning’s performance concluded 
with the burletta of The Invincibles, the afternoon’s with St. George and 
the Dragon, the evening’s with Don Quixote. The programme, for January 
3rd and following nights, had the entrée, Tartar Cavalry, ground and lofty 
tumbling by the entire troupe, Mrs. Gossin and Miss Divine in a beautiful 
two-horse act, Mons. Marcouiller on the slack wire, Herculean feats by 
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Beach Woods, Master James in the great nautical scene of horsemanship, 
The Sailor’s Dream, or, Life on the Ocean Wave, the Carolina Minstrels, 
and Master Turner on the flying cord, together with a ballet pantomime, 
Lubin and Annette. The cavalcade, beginning on January loth, was 
Enemies in War! —in Peace Friends! 

The circus at Niblo’s—a very fine one, as we shall see— closed on 
January 13th; the company advertised that it intended for Boston. But, 
as we know, it opened at the Chatham Theatre. Tryon’s continued, prom- 
ising a pantomime season, beginning on the 16th, with Don Juan, Mrs. 
Gossin acting the Don, and Barnes Scaramouch. Levi North appeared “ for 
one evening only,” on the 15th. The great Hiram Franklin, late of Rock- 
well and ‘Stone’s, appeared, beginning on January 17th; his specialties 
were listed as trampoline vaulting, slack rope and double “somerset.” A 
change in staff was indicated on that date: Alexander Rockwell now 
became clown, H. Needham equestrian manager, and J. Nixon master 
of the ring. Most of these had appeared at Niblo’s; as in the theatre, 
lack of stability governed circus activities. Perhaps a clown, beneath his 
paint, is as temperamental as an opera singer. 

Hiram Franklin, for his benefit, on January 22nd, promised that he 
would turn a treble somerset — “ never before performed in any country.” 
On the 23rd, Die Sieben Madchen in Uniform was performed by Herr 
Riese’s German ballet, in their native language, in costumes, etc.; they 
were to appear on Tuesday and Saturday of each week, but the papers 
advertise only a modicum of their activities. John Diamond, Mossop, 
the Irish vocalist, and the pantomimists, Barnes and Smith, in The Maniac 
Lover, figured in the bills for January 24th and beyond. Adam and Eve, 
or, the First Murder, “in twelve classic groupings,’ came on January 
29th, along with John Diamond, Masters W. and E. Wood, and Billy 
Whitlock. In early February, the Virginia Serenaders came in, including 
“Ole Bull Myers ” and Cool White. Spencer, N. B. Turner, Henry Gardner, 
&c. were here in the same month. 

When is the Bowery Amphitheatre not a Circus? Of course when it 
becomes a theatre. This 37 Bowery did on February 1oth, when, with 
Tryon still as general manager, and Champlin as treasurer, C. R. Thorne, 
now theatrical manager, gave in addition to circus acts, Thérése, and The 
Swiss Cottage, with Mrs. Thorne, Miss Flynn, Thorne and Charles Mestayer 
in leading réles. This quick change of policy may have been induced by 
the very recent transformation of the Chatham Theatre into a circus, under 
Rockwell and Stone. Other actors — Miss Mestayer, Forrester, and Mrs. 
Jacobson — were added to those already mentioned, when, on February 
20th, The Warlock of the Glen and The Loan of a Lover were acted. W.G. 
Jones played Marteau, in The Carpenter of Rouen, on the 26th, adding 
to it, Ben, the Boatswain on the following evening. The place then closed 
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for about two weeks. On March 11th, after a grand circus entrée by Mrs. 
Gossin and Mrs. Nixon, and a grand trampoline, or flying vaulting feats 
by Carroll, The Forty Thieves was acted by Thorne, Forrester, Brandon, 
and Mrs. Thorne. Blue Beard, on the 14th— another good old circus 
specialty — was acted by Marsh, L. and C. Mestayer, Russell, Mrs. Thorne 
and Mrs. Herring. This bill endured and was endured for several nights. 
In the ring were Mrs. Nixon, Mrs. Gossin, Carroll, Whitaker, Jenkins, Con- 
over, Spencer, Nixon, with Gossin as clown. 

The bill for March roth offered a Turkish Entrée, followed by special 
acts of Mrs. Gossin, Whitaker, Wilson Howes, the Flexible Mandarin, Sweet, 
John Diamond and Dandy Jim Hallet and their minstrels, Jennings and 
his infantile pupil, John Gossin, clown; the whole concluded with Lodoiska, 
acted by Anderson, Wood, Russell, L. and C. Mestayer, Marsh, and Mrs. 
Herring. On March 22nd, The Pirate’s Cave presented W. G. Jones as 
Halyard and Mrs. Herring a8 Isabella; in addition, Perfection was acted by 
a confraternity of Mestayers — Lewis as Charles Paragon, Charles as Sam, 
and their sister, Mrs. Thorne, as Kate O’Brien. Mrs. Herring as Susan, 
was the only outsider named in the advertisements. 

This venture was short-lived. Mr. and Mrs. Thorne took a farewell 
benefit on March 25th, W. G. Jones a benefit and last appearance on the 
26th. On that occasion, C. J. Smith acted Damon, R. W. Jones 
Pythias, W. G. Jones Lucullus, and Mrs. Herring Hermion; W. G. Jones 
and Mrs. Herring also give Black-Eyed Susan. For Mrs. Herring’s bene- 
fit, on March 28th, the inevitable Timour the Tartar was resurrected. 
When “ Charley ” Mestayer benefited on the 30th, he offered The Lying 
Valet, with his wife as Lady Courtall, Mrs. Western as Grace, Lewis Mes- 
tayer as Charles, and himself as Sharp. The entertainment concluded 
with the fifth act of Richard III, Richard by Charles Mestayer, Richmond 
by John Gossin — both for this night only. On April 5th, N. B. Turner 
in his “‘ astonishing and graceful two-horse act” adorned the circus, and A 
Good Night’s Rest was the farce, with Charles Mestayer as Snobbington 
and Lewis Mestayer as the Stranger. Just previous to the closing of the 
place on April 21st, I find W. Wood, the celebrated pantomimist, and his 
gifted son in familiar pieces, with Thrift, S. Spencer, and Whittaker (sic) 
in the ring. This circus, at first by itself, and later with drama, had spent 
the better part of an entire season in New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE, Bowery, 1844 


An erratic campaign began on April 29th, with one J. B. (or T. B.) 
Russell as manager, and with T. D. Rice as Jumbo Jum and Bone Squash 
Diable, the show also including Barnes, the pantomimist, as Antoine, in La 
Villageoise. Familiar Rice specialties led to Sich a Getting et May 
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3rd), with Rice as Sip Larkins. On May 4th, the Spirit of the Times 
chronicles poor business for the Knickerbocker Theatre, as the place was 
now called. | 

Nevertheless, the concern kept on for a brief while. On May 6th 
Rice had a benefit, at which he appeared in The Foreign Prince and Jim 
Crow in London; in addition, Ireland and Irishmen was presented, with 
Dawes as Neil O’Carollan. Barney Williams may have had a character 
in this last piece, since, on May oth, he took a benefit, presenting as at- 
tractions Wood, Rice, the Kentucky Minstrels, and a troupe of tumblers 
and vaulters. On May 11th the Spirit of the Times informs us that Rice 
had been succeeded by a Mr. Canfield, “a man of herculean powers, almost 
a rival of Milo of Croton. He bends a very stout poker across his arm with 
ease, and lifts, with apparent comfort, a heavy piece of ordinance.” The 
same paper, on May 18th, succinctly witnesseth that “ The Knickerbocker 
Theatre has been starved out, according to our predictions.” 

Yet who can beat down the optimism of the theatre-mind? Charles 
T. Parsloe opened the Knickerbocker, on June 8th, with ballet and panto- 
mime; and, from the Herald of the 12th, I learn that $5 and twenty-shilling 
($2.50) gold pieces were given out nightly as prizes; ballet, tableaux, comic 
dances, feats of strength, equilibrism, wonders on the slack rope, — these 
could be enjoyed at an admission ranging from 12% cents to 25 cents. 
Hood and Miss Partington were in the company. On June 14th, the 
crew of the United States Ship, Columbus, with the full band of the 
vessel, made part of the entertainment; they were so successful that they 
repeated their efforts, on the 17th. On June 21st, “the Public are respect- 
fully invited to call in without prejudice, and see for themselves.”’ Prices 
had been cut in half, yet the order and decorum were “ unexceptionable ”; 
besides, it was “the coolest house in the city.’ On June 28th, John Dia- 
mond and Ruthven Jones danced for ten dollars a side; on the 8th of July, 
Diamond and the coloured boy, Juba, sometimes called Master Diamond, 
competed for a prize of $200. Soon after, as I suspect, darkness fell from 
the wings of night on that ill-advised venture. 


THE Circus at Nisio’s, 1843-1844 


The reader, not fond of the ring, has doubtless been dreading the ap- 
proach of what is now upon him. The New York public, in 1843-44, 
cried for bread and circuses. Niblo’s Garden, hitherto a scene of more 
legitimate delight, was given over to a very pretentious equestrian troupe, 
beginning on November 27th. H. Rockwell was announced as the eques- 
trian conductor, H. Needham as master of the circle, Alexander Rockwell 
as premier buffo and clown, R. Williams as grotesque and extravagant, and 


B. eaecas as Pierrot and Mime. The performance began with a pas- 
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toral equestrian entrée, describing the movements of an old country dance, 
and continued with special acts by Master Stevens, W. Cole (our old 
acquaintance of Barnum’s), H. Gardner, the extravaganza of Billy Button, 
the splendid cavalcade of The Horsemen of Ava, gymnastics and vaulting, 
Mons. La Toise, “ modern Hercules,” and African melodists (of course). 
Tickets were fifty cents. There must have been a suggestion of foreign 
influence in this troupe; otherwise I see no force in the headings of Tryon’s 
advertisement for that date at the Bowery Amphitheatre — “ Long live 
the Republic! ” 

On November 30th the Niblo forces were hugely increased in attrac- 
tion by the addition of B. Runnals, O. R. Stone, Turner, and Hiram 
Franklin. The Elssler Brothers were advertised on December 6th. On 
December 18th, the leading performers were the great Levi North, T. V. 
Turner, Runnals, La Toise, Masters W. Wood, F. Wood and J. Aymar, 
Hiram Franklin and McFarland—a star group. At this time both 
Niblo’s and Tryon’s were advertising the spectacular Sprites of the Silver 
Shower. On Christmas Day, the Niblo establishment gave performances 
at 10, at 2, and at 7 o'clock, a triple habit followed on New Years Day by 
Tryon’s, though the forces at Niblo’s on that day contented themselves 
with two showings. On January rst, however, Niblo’s offered unusually 
spectacular matter, in a grand operatic ballet by the female corps de 
danseuses, The Peri of the Clouds, The Persian Horseman, and the eques- 
trian extravaganza, Black and White. Levi North was still here. 

The bill for January 4th and subsequent evenings was very fine for 
those who loved the circus: it offered Hiram Franklin on the flying cord; 
the entrée of Village Swains and Their Sweethearts, by the Male and Female 
Equestrians; on horseback they “execute an ancient English contre- 
danse’’; Napoleon Turner in equestrian feats; O. R. Stone as the Indian 
Hunter; Levi North in the equestrian ballet, The Lost Sprite and the Three 
Mischievous Cupids; a “ classic” concert by Five Africans; Mr. Sergeant 
in a triple comic riding act; and the concluding spectacle of The Bedouin 
Arabs. Those, I take it, were about the best things the Circus field of 
1843-44 could provide. And during the last nights, the Hughes Family 
appeared in concerts. 

The performances at Niblo’s closed with two shows on January 13th; the 
company, as I have said before, announced its intended departure for Bos- 
ton. Yet, as we saw, it was performing at the Chatham Theatre and Circus 
(then so called) from January 30th to March 23rd. 


GREENWICH Circus, 1844 


Let not the harassed reader imagine that he has finished with the arena. 
What of the tent, so much more suited, in some imaginations, to the circus, 
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than is a warmed theatre in winter, with no flapping canvas under which 
childish curiosity may peep and yearn? Well, on April 29th, the Courter 
and Enquirer advertised that “ the Great Travelling Circus from the Bowery 
Amphitheatre” would appear for a week in Greenwich Village, in Hudson 
Street, near Perry. The “canvass” would accommodate a thousand per- 
sons, who might behold minstrels, horsemanship, gymnastics, and rope 
performances. On the departure of this real circus | let fall the tent to a 
pensive refrain by the night wind. But I must not forget the Menagerie of 
Raymond and Weeks, visible for one week, beginning on May rith, at 
Eighth Street and the Bowery; its director, Herr Driesbach, demands our 
genuflexion. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 1843-1844 


I find but few miscellaneous items in the budget for this year; in fact, 
many such amusements had been gathered into the museums, or even into 
the tired bosom of the theatres. I can, however, invite to a Camera 
Obscura, exhibited on September 23, 1843, at Broadway and Canal Street, 
“upstairs.” On September 27th, at 406 Broadway, began the display of 
fifty Richly Illuminated Paintings of Scripture. From September 2oth, 
Winter’s Chemical Paintings were at Broadway and Chambers Street. 
The Herald of February 23rd states that Thomas Barry gave, at place 
and time unspecified, a lecture on The Uses and Abuses of the Stage. 
“What with Simpson’s dullness and imbecility, and Signor Palmo’s energy 
and enterprise, there is small chance,” thinks the Herald, “ for the poor, de- 
spised, trodden-down, slandered, legitimate drama, in this city, for heaven 
knows how long to come.” And with James Cusick and Peter Printup, 
of the Tuscarora tribe, lecturing on April 3rd, at the Methodist Church 
in Green Street, on The Temperance Cause among their Red Brethren, and 
singing temperance songs in their native language! Or with Brown and 
Johnson exemplifying, at Niblo’s Garden, on April 29th, the peculiar ef- 
fects of the exhilarating gas! 

Let me introduce a singing and talking automaton, invented by Faber 
of Vienna, and exhibited in March at Broadway and Lispenard Street. It 
‘spoke in German, English and Latin — more than most American under- 
graduates in 1930 could dream of doing. At the same time, at 160 Nassau 
Street, over the Tribune office, eggs were hatched by artificial means, to 
the wonderment of our sires. An anatomical Venus was used in lectures 
for the liquorish held in April at National Hall, Canal Street, above 
Broadway. 

It gives me pleasure to pass from such things to Wallack’s lecture and 
recital from the dramatic poets, held at Library Hall, on May 7th; poor 
Wallack, in so bad a theatrical season! The Fakir of Ava wrought Hindoo 


pears at the Washington Hotel from late May to early June. And 
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what could be more suitable for that pale period than a lecture on Fash- 
ion, delivered by N. P. Willis, on June 11th, at the Tabernacle? So big a 
hall for so frail a thing! From this I jump to “the real Valentine Vox,” 
Giuseppe Valentini, performing marvels of ventriloquism, on July 17th, 
19th, and 22nd, accompanied by Commico Valentini and Miss Keane. 
From this it is an easy step to Mc. Michael’s evening of Irish Minstrelsy, 
on August 27th, at the Society Library. September bristled with his 
soirées. From August 18th, Pinteux’s Café des Mille Colonnes had been 
featuring, in Herald columns, the singing of Miss Adair. 


ConcerTs, 1843-1844 


Whatever the results in the theatre, the musical world, in the season 
now under review, was interesting and important. The reader, I hope, 
remembers the operatic performances in French and Italian, during the 
summer and autumn of 1843, at Niblo’s, performances introducing the 
talented Mlle. Calvé, in L’Ambassadrice, Le Domino Noir, La Fille du 
Régiment, etc., and the Italian singers, Antognini, Valtellina, and Ma- 
jocchi, in Lucia di Lammermoor, Norma, and Gemma di Vergy. These 
representations ran well into October, and, as usual, in recording events 
at the summer Niblo’s, I included them in my chronicle of the season of 
1842-43. 

caine of newspapers in the early ’40’s shows the country concert- 
mad from Boston to New Orleans. Our ancestors lavished on concerts 
the money and enthusiasm they saved in abstaining from plays. New 
York, in 1843, offered an interesting September. Henry Russell, popular 
and pleasing, delighted at the Apollo Rooms on the 7th, 11th, 14th and 
21st, and filled the Society Library auditorium with simple sweetness for 
an entire week, beginning on the 25th. It is amusing to find him advertis- 
ing the guileless words of his ditties. William Vincent Wallace, celebrity of 
that paly past, came forth on September 25th at the Apollo Saloon, as- 
sisted by Mme. Sutton and the busy, necessary Timm. The first great 
events of the year, however, were the re-emergences of the entrancing Sig- 
nora Castellan, advertised in the Herald to appear on September 18th and 
29th, in the “spacious hall” of the Washington Hotel. She sang there 
again, on October roth, when, aided by a large orchestra, she rendered 
selections in Italian, English, French and Spanish. This charming natural 
vocalist was still of immense appeal to auditors who did not inquire too 
deeply into methods of tone production. 

Let me drop from these altitudes to J. Poole, of Edinburgh, who sang 
at National Hall, Canal Street, on September 14th, and to Sefior de 
Ribas, who came forth on September 30th, at the Apollo Saloon, in com- 
pany with Mrs. E. Loder, Timm, Master Sconcia, and an orchestra under 
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U. C. Hill. An interesting event was that of October 3rd at Washington 
Hall, when Signor Cioffi had an evening of music, abetted by Antognini, 
Mme. Otto, Carrieve (sic), flautist, Offner, violinist, Etienne, W. V. Wal- 
lace, and Mile. Sophie Gjertz, “ celebrated pianist from Norway,” her first 
appearance. Russell’s farewell for a time occurred on October 6th, at 
Stuyvesant Institute, and on the 17th Wallace and Mme. Sutton once more 
invited to the Apollo. Into that same felicitously named hall on the roth 
triumphantly marched the Hutchinson family with a programme embrac- 
ing Blow on, Blow on, The Snow Storm, The Cot where We were Born, 
Land Ho! The Grave of Bonaparte, and, of course, The Old Granite 
State. And J. Poole sang for the glory of his native Scotland, on the roth, 
at the National Hotel, Canal Street. 


MapAME CInTI DAMOREAU; ARTOT 


And on that very evening (the 19th), occurred the début at the Wash- 
ington Hotel of the distinguished soprano, Mme. Cinti Damoreau, who 
accompanied to this country the noted violinist, Artot. We found them in 
November at the Park Theatre, but their first appearances here were on 
the concert platform. They made a pronounced impression, and came 
forth again at the same hotel on the 24th and 30th, and on November 
3rd. Mme. Cinti Damoreau had achieved a fine reputation in opera, in 
Paris, and later in 1843-44 was to capture New York in the same field. 
Calvé, Castellan, Cinti Damoreau, Borghese —a remarkable quartette of 
vocal celebrities to have blest New York in so short a period; and Ole 
Bull, Vieuxtemps and Artdt entrancing the while with violins seraphic! 
New York was growing up. 

Of course all interest must not centre in these international figures. On 
October 26th, the Misses Cumming graced with Scotch songs the Apollo, 
which, on the 27th, heard Signora de Goni with her guitar, and G. Knoop 
with his ’cello; so successful were these two latter that they repeated 
the mellifluous visit on November 6th. Our old acquaintances, Miss M. J. 
Marious (sic in the Herald) and George A. Hoyt, “late pupils of the In- 
stitution for the Blind,” sang at Concert Hall, 406 Broadway, on October 
25th; on the same evening and again on November 6th, Mlle. Lazare, 
harpist from Paris, and Monsieur F. Miro, pianist, drew whoever listed to 
the Apollo Saloon. Rosina and Mary Shaw, now grown into ambitious 
young women with voices, burst into song, on October 30th and 31st, and 
November 2nd, at the much used and frequently abused Apollo Saloon; 
their brother David assisted. Compared with Castellan or Ole Bull, the 
musicians grouped in this paragraph may have seemed but rush lights to 
Diana or Apollo; all concert-goers, however, cannot endure the brilliancy 
of the major heavenly bodies. 
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Max Bohrer on November 13th said farewell at Washington Hotel, 
prior to taking his ’cello to Havana and Mexico; the parting was made a 
sweet sorrow by the participation in it of Antognini, Mme. Sutton, Scharfen- 
berg, U. C. Hill, and Timm. A humbler array, but pleasing withal, ap- 
peared for a concert on the same evening of Oldfield and Middleditch; 
Concert Hall then housed, for their evening of American, English, Scotch 
and Irish melodies, Miss M. E. Adair, Mrs. Phillips, Holman, Lynch, 
Kavanagh, Cooke, Murphy and Hackett, some of whom, I wager, could 
make those melodies attractive. From such a feast it was an easy step to 
W. R. Dempster’s three evenings of balladry, beginning on November 21st, 
at the Society Library, or, to the Hutchinsons on November 2oth at Rutgers 
Institute and December 4th at Niblo’s Saloon. On November 27th, Miss 
Louise Blanche Sloat advertised a concert at Washington Hotel. Her sing- 
ing, I fear, may have been eclipsed by the splendour of Antognini’s render- 
ing of the great final air of Lucia. G. Sconcia, violinist, Wolter (trumpet), 
Alpers and Timm were also among her assistants. 


OLE BULL; VIEUXTEMPS 


The Park Theatre, it is remembered, became oddly enough, the concert- 
centre for November and December. On November 23rd, Cinti Damoreau 
and Art6dt performed there, and, on November 25th, Ole Bull made at that 
house his American début, as previously described. Cinti Damoreau gave 
another Park concert on November 28th, and Ole Bull on the 2oth, as well 
as on December Ist. For the benefit of the French Society, Cinti Damoreau 
and Art6t, accompanied by the ever-accompanying Timm, appeared on the 
12th, at the Washington Hotel; Signor Casella, “first violoncellist to the 
King of Sardinia,” then made his début here. I wonder if, on that evening, 
any left the greater glory for a modest evening of song offered, at Rutgers 
Institute, by W. H. Oakley? 

The last night of Ole Bull at the Park was advertised for December 
5th; thereafter he appeared elsewhere. He announced for December 11th, 
at the Tabernacle, a concert at which his assistants were Sophie Gjertz 
and Mme. Spohr-Zahn; for the same evening, Vieuxtemps, the great violin- 
ist, advertised his début at the Washington Hotel. Ole Bull finally post- 
poned his offering to the 13th, and, according to the Herald, each occasion 
was graced by immense throngs of listeners. Music, music everywhere, 
that paper exclaims, and the American people mad for it! On December 
14th, the Hutchinsons held forth at Niblo’s Saloon, and for the same eve- 
ning the Tabernacle advertised a great benefit-concert, at which were ren- 
dered Beethoven’s “ symphony” of The Battle of Waterloo, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. Mmes. Castellan and Spohr-Zahn, Antognini, Brough and 
U. C. Hill participated. And, as if that were not enough hee rich 
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14th, Vieuxtemps gave a second concert at Washington Hotel, assisted by 
Mlle. Vieuxtemps and Mme. Sutton. 

In spite of announcements of last performance at the Park Theatre, the 
wizard Ole Bull gave one more there on December 18th. He advertised 
his farewell, prior to departure for the south, in a grand concert at the 
Tabernacle, on December toth, his assistants being W. V. Wallace and 
Mme. Otto. Signora Castellan also sang farewell at the Washington Hotel, 
on December 26th. Five days previously —on the 21st —a concert was 
offered at the same place by Mme. Sutton, W. V. Wallace, and Casella. 
And Casella, along with Wallace and Mme. Sutton, sponsored another eve- 
ning, on December 29th, at the Washington Hotel. 

The reader imagines that New York, unaccustomed to so much virtu- 
osity, must have been surfeited; let him not forget that the great violinist, 
Vieuxtemps, also appeared at the Park, on December 27th and again on the 
30th. What joy for music lovers of that time! 


PHILHARMONIC SociETy, 1843-1844 


But let us rest on that anchor of musical hopes — the new Philhar- 
monic Society, really more serviceable in developing musical taste than all 
these exotics combined. And allow me to state that, in paucity of news- 
paper advertising, I rely, for many years to come, on H. E. Krehbiel’s 
The Philharmonic Society of New York. The first concert of the season 
— under direction of U. C. Hill — was given on November 18th, when the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven was played for the first time in New 
York; the Fifth, the Third, and the Second, it will be recalled, began, 
successively, the concerts of the first season of the society, in the year pre- 
ceding. The concert of November 18th included also a cavatina from 
Nini’s opera of Ida della Torre, sung by no less a personage than the bril- 
liant Signora Castellan, whose second number was the Regnava nel silencio, 
from Lucia di Lammermoor. The remaining numbers were orchestral — 
indicating an advance in dignity over the programmes of the previous sea- 
son; they were the Overture to Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte, and Weber’s 
Jubilee Overture, which closed the last concert of the first year of the or- 
ganisation. The second concert of the new season— if the reader will 
allow me to finish the society’s year — was given on January 13th, and was 
likewise made splendid by the co-operation of Signora Castellan, who sang 
the mad scene from Lucia di Lammermoor and Ah/ non credea from La 
Sonnambula. The first number of the programme was Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony — the earliest occasion on which a Beethoven symphony had 
not begun a Philharmonic performance; the first and second movements 
of Hummel’s Grand Septuor (played by Scharfenberg, Kyle, Wiese, Woehn- 
ing, Johnson, Boucher, and Rosier); the Overture in F, by Kalliwoda, a 
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Quintetto, Adagio and Finale (performed by Kyle, flute, Wiese, oboe, 
Groeneveldt, clarinet (often at last so spelled), Woehning, horn, and Reiff, 
bassoon); these, with the overture to Herold’s Zampa, made up a pro- 
gramme far less interesting than that of the first concert. D. G. Etienne 
was the director. 

George Loder led the third programme (March 16th), and offered, for 
the first time in New York, Spohr’s Symphony in D minor, No. 1, opus 49, 
a Dialogo Brillante, for flute and clarinet, by Bochsa, executed by Kyle and 
Groeneveldt, the overture to Rossini’s Semiramide, the first movement of 
Hummel’s Concerto in B minor, for piano-forte, with H. C. Timm as soloist, 
and the overture to Weber’s Euryanthe. William Alpers, as director of 
the fourth concert (May 18th), repeated Beethoven’s immortal Fifth Sym- 
phony; and offered Vieuxtemps in his own Fantasia, “ pour le violon sur la 
quatriéme corde, opus 18,” Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, an aria of Donizetti by Valtellina, and Weber’s overture, Ruler of 
the Spirits. 

All in all, these four concerts presented an astonishing amount of fine 
music, intermingled, to be sure, with much of ephemeral character. The 
soloists — Castellan, Vieuxtemps, and Valtellina — were of the very best 
procurable. It is to be noted that, at the third concert, the organisation 
depended solely on its own members for attraction. New York, in 1843-44, 
might well be proud of such concerts; of course for 1930 the pride in them 
would be mitigated. 

I revert to chronological order, from which deliberately I strayed. And 
in so doing | chronicle (from the Herald) very small beer for January. 
On the oth, the Hughes Family (Master D. E. Hughes, harpist, Master J. 
E., violin and concertina, and Miss Hughes, harp and voice, aged four), 
with Mrs. Page and Miss McGloin, astonished at the Shakespeare Hotel. 
F. De Le Ree on the 11th summoned to the Apollo Rooms, with a group 
consisting of himself, Miss Adair, Bassford, Cooke and Oldfield, pianist. 
Surely none of these scaled Olympus; nor, I venture, did the New York 
Vocal Society of about one hundred voices, in four concerts (if all given), 
beginning on the roth, at the Washington Hotel. Of this group F. W. 
Rosier was secretary. Oldfield and Cooke on January 16th had gone mod- 
estly to Croton Hall, Division Street and the Bowery, for a concert involv- 
ing the Hughes Family. This family held the Shakespeare Hotel on Janu- 
ary 23rd, along with Bini and Mrs. Page. And one Murphy came forward, 
on the 18th, at Concert Hall, with Miss M. Adair, Mrs. Sharpe, Oldfield, 
G. Cooke, and Harrison, a “ celebrated improvisatore from London.” On 
the same night, G. Knoop and his ’cello said farewell at the Society Library. 
Our record groans beneath the burden of minor concerts — that of Lowerre 
at Croton Hall, on the 24th, with Misses M. E. and S. T. Adair, Oldfield, 
Murphy, &c., and that of J. Van Buskirk at Vauxhall on the 25th; Miss 
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M. Adair lightened the atmosphere at this. As the month went out, the 
concerts improved. Our recently quiescent W. A. King held the Apollo 
Rooms on the 27th, with an immense array of local talent — Miss Watson, 
Austin Phillips, Groeneveldt, Mrs. E. Loder, U. C. Hill, Massett, Timm, 
Rosier, J. Pirsson, double bass, H. Marks, Maynard and Kyle; and the 
whole aggregation, one suspects, less compelling than a single Castellan or 
Ole Bull! Sophie Gjertz, pianist to the King of Norway, had, at Wash- 
ington Hall, on the 209th, a group of assistants including Mme. Otto, 
Rapetti, Barton, a flautist just in from London, and U. C. Hill. Let us 
dismiss January, on the 30th, with the annual concert, and ball, at the 
Apollo, of the Euterpean Society, once New York’s only regular orchestra, 
now eclipsed by the Philharmonic; also with Mrs. Page’s third and last 
ballad soirée at the Society Library, Bini and Schneff assisting her. And 
Kavanagh gave a concert on that same 30th, at Croton Hall, abetted by 
Miss M. E. Adair, H. G. Sherman, &c. 

Concert-giving seemed to die in February, before the vogue of Palmo’s 
opera. The Hughes Family took the Tabernacle on February 2nd, and W. 
H. Oakley and the Mozart Association tried an evening of sacred music, on 
the 8th, in the church at the corner of Christie and Delancey Streets. On 
the roth, Mme. Otto, Scharfenberg, Timm, and an orchestra of thirty ap- 
peared at a benefit in the Apollo Saloon, for the “faithful and worthy ” 
Adam Fecher, “factotum” of the concert rooms. But the most interest- 
ing phenomenon of that time of cold weather and sleighing was the appear- 
ance of Palmo’s Late Company, so styled, which came out, on February 
Ist (the very period of the opening of Palmo’s opera), at Concert Hall, 
406 Broadway, and for weeks thereafter invited, by pleasing bills, lovers 
of sentimental or comic tunes, rendered singly or in vocal combination. 
The group included Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Sharpe, Miss Bruce, Holman, 
Lynch, Kavanagh and Kneass — all old friends of ours. Their success was 
extraordinary. On the evening of March 13th they went up-town to 
Vauxhall, but soon returned to Concert Hall, where their benefits carried 
them into latest March, and possibly beyond. Just what connection they 
had had with Palmo I have not discovered. I find, however, by the 
Herald of February 17th, that Palmo’s Late Concert and Coffee Rooms, 
Broadway and Chambers Street, were advertised for sale; perhaps these 
singers were exiles from thence, and sacrifices to Palmo’s thirst for opera. 

The Hutchinsons passed from Niblo’s Saloon on the 26th of February 
and March 4th and rth, to the larger spaces of the Tabernacle on March 
21st. P. De Le Ree, singer, gave a concert on February 28th at Clinton 
Hall, and another on March 4th “for the upper part of the City,” at 
Vauxhall; Miss McGloin and Oldfield aided at both. And Signor Bini, 
Schnepf and Silva twanged their light guitars at least twice in special 
concerts — the last falling on March 7th, at Rutgers Institute. 
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By April worthier efforts prevailed. A benefit for the widows and 
orphans of the Fire Department enlisted, on the 2nd, at the Tabernacle, 
a glorious array, including Borghese, Majocchi, Mme. Otto, Mrs. E. Loder, 
Miss Watson, Mary Taylor, Mme. Burkhardt, Perozzi, Valtellina, A. 
Mayer, W. F. Brough, and U. C. Hill. A new singer, Mme. Unbeck Hel- 
berg, gathered about her, for her début, on April 4th (postponed from 
March 28th), at Washington Hall, Mrs. Loder, De Begnis, Barton, Timm 
and Wallace. On April 8th, a concert for Italian charity enlisted at the 
Tabernacle several artists from Palmo’s Opera House — Borghese, Antog- 
nini, Perozzi, Valtellina, and De Begnis, accompanied by the whole band, 
under Rapetti. Conscientious people who objected to anything resembling 
the theatre might enjoy the work of these fine singers on a bare platform, 
where, moreover, their vocal talent might be more critically observed. Sink 
we now to milder airs. The Misses Cumming, on April 12th, introduced 
their pupil, Miss M. Pratt, at Niblo’s Saloon; Clirehugh benevolently aided. 
On the 16th, Timm held forth at the Apollo Rooms, with the assistance 
of Wallace, Rosier, Kyle, and many orchestral players now props of the 
Philharmonic. Austin Phillips, on the 18th, joined his talents, at Niblo’s 
Saloon, with those of the Misses Cumming, Mrs. Hardwick, Mary Augusta 
Hardwick (aged four), Mary Taylor, Timm, Kyle, Clirehugh, and others. 
The flautist, W. J. Davis (sic) appeared on the 22nd, at the Apollo Saloon, 
with Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. Hardwick, Loder, Phillips, Massett, Maynard and 
Watson, strutting their hour in the absence of Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps and 
other giants. De Begnis did better by us on the 23rd; his annual concert 
at the Apollo flaunted in the face of merely local talent his own beautiful 
art, with the magnetic charms of Borghese, Mme. Otto and Perozzi. The 
Widows and Orphans of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York profited 
by another concert at the Tabernacle, on April 25th, at which the artists 
were Signora Borghese, Mme. Otto, Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. Hardwick, Miss 
E. Watson, Mary Taylor, Mme. Burkhardt, Perozzi, Antognini, Brough, 
Austin Phillips, Mayer, and Sanquirico. New Yorkers heard some good 
singing in those days. And April passed into May with a repetition of the 
benefit for the Fire Department, the array being even more compelling 
than at the first — Borghese, Mme. Otto, Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. E. Loder, 
Mme. Burkhardt, Miss Watson, Mary Taylor, Valtellina, Seguin, Shrival, 
Brough, Mayer, Benedid, and the Sacred Music Society — ye gods! 

May came in with the Congo Melodists from Boston—a group of 
negro minstrels, | take it, who appeared on the 1st and 2nd at Concert 
Hall; “ young” Sweeney, J. G. Brown, and Little Ole Bull were their chief 
assets. Far different, in effect, was the concert at the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, on Sunday, May 5th. There, under direction of Rapetti, were 
Borghese, Mme. Otto, Mrs. Dunn, De Begnis, Perozzi, Sanquirico, Mar- 
tini, Morales, and an orchestra directed by Etienne. On May 16th and 
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21st, Vieuxtemps, Antognini, Valtellina and Rapetti built a castle of sweet 
sound at Palmo’s, and, on the 18th, Vieuxtemps again glorified the ancient 
Park Theatre. The Herald was in ecstasies. Jones, the singer of earlier 
years at the Park, advertised in the Herald a series of literary and musical 
entertainments, such as he gave before Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
He sang to illustrate talks on songs by W. S. Fredericks. The first of 
these occurred on May 2oth, at the Apollo Saloon. We are glad to find 
the New York Sacred Music Society giving selections, on May 31st, at the 
Tabernacle, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater; also bits of other “oratorio.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Shrival, U. C. Hill (conductor) and William Alpers 
(organist) lent valuable assistance. Assuredly an interesting May! The 
Herald of the 17th states that the temperamental Ole Bull, passing through 
New York, had been arrested at the suit of his former secretary, and was 
penned in prison, because of inability to raise $10,000 bail! 

June sank back to the minors. Benedid, the Spanish guitarist, pos- 
sessed on June 4th the ever-welcoming Apollo, and called in, as abettors, 
Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Watson, Timm, Derwort and Johnson. And, begin- 
ning on the 11th, the popular Dempster gave, at the Society Library, six 
evenings of ballad art. For the 16th the persistent J. Murphy gathered in 
Concert Hall the united talents of the Misses M. and Susan Adair, T. 
Waddleton, vocalist, E. Lebars, ballad singer, Oldfield, and E. C. Huntley, 
“unrivalled accordionist.”” Much higher flights were doubtless realised at 
the concert on June 18th of Mlle. Orveilliére; with her, at the Apollo Saloon, 
appeared Antognini, Sanquirico, Mayer and Timm. 

We remember that, at Simpson’s benefit, on June 12th, at the Park, 
had performed Ole Bull, Borghese and Sanquirico. Ole Bull advertised 
a last concert at the Tabernacle, on June 28th, “ prior to his departure for 
Canada and the West.” He was accompanied by H. C. Timm, and Mary 
R. Siegling, soprano. Ole Bull’s numbers were Recuerdos de la Habana, 
composed by himself, the Carnival of Venice and the Campanella (rondo), 
both by Paganini, and his own Polacca Guerriera. I have spoken of Max 
Bohrer’s appearance at the Park Theatre, the last night of the season, 
June 26th. And now, finishing with these classic delights, I note the sweet 
warbling, in the Tabernacle, on June 24th, of the well-voiced Ethiopian 
Serenaders, Germon, Stanwood, Harrington and Pelham; on the 25th, 
they transferred their talents for several evenings to the Apollo Rooms. 
Verily, these were the most reputable of the early minstrels. My drooping 
muse sinks wearily at a complimentary concert tendered on June 27th at 
me Tabernacle to P. De Le Ree by various amateurs advertised in the 

erald. 

Perhaps I might end the concert season of 1843-44 by inviting the 
reader on July 13th to the New Brighton Pavilion. There, “at the above 
fashionable resort,” he might hear the ravishing strains of Cinti Damoreau 
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and Artot — “ their last appearance in America.” | must, however, call 
attention to an interesting procedure on July 26th, when the New York 
Sacred Music Society embarked on the Steamer South America, sailed up 
the Hudson and around Staten Island, etc. Music gladdened the voyage, 
and at Fort Richmond a “ sumptuous entertainment” was arranged by W. 
C. Martin in a grove on the estate of Judge Edwards, where the whole so- 
ciety sang and played — chorus, band, etc. — to the delight of the society 
and its paying guests. Floating amusement we shall soon find in other 
forms; all things come to the reader who waits. 


THE SUMMER GARDENS: NiBLo’s, 1844 


Niblo’s opened, on June 3rd, under the management of Mitchell, who 
presented an opening sketch by W. K. Northall, with Mitchell himself as 
the new Gardener, Nickinson as Dr. Mesmer and Miss Clarke as the Spirit 
of Public Opinion. It was followed by The Vivandiére, a version of La 
Fille du Régiment, more or less sung by Nickinson as Grenade, Dennison 
as Rodolphe, Holland as Lobwitz, Rosenthall as Cartouche, Mrs. Hardwick 
as the Marchioness, Mrs. Watts as the Duchess, and Miss Taylor as Marie. 
Mrs. Timm and Walcot, we observe, were not with the company; they 
opened Vauxhall Gardens, for a similar season, on the same evening. 

The term of Mitchell at Niblo’s had the uneventfulness usually attrib- 
uted to the happy; but few pieces were needed. The Vivandiére was re- 
peated several times in succession, and, on June toth, was presented a bit 
called Open Sesame, or, a Night with the Forty Thieves, which, | suspect, 
differed from The Forty Thieves so often enjoyed in our journey as a bur- 
lesque differs from an extravaganza; Holland played Hassarac, Fenno (who 
had succeeded Walcot) was Abdallah, Nickinson Ali Baba, Miss Taylor 
Morgiana, Miss Clarke Cogia, and Miss Maywood Commissioner of Fairy 
Police. Mitchell on certain occasions acted in The Turned Head, The 
Parson’s Nose, and The Man with the Carpet Bag (in this last Miss May- 
wood acted Harriet). 

The Vivandiére and Open Sesame were, however, the mainstays of the 
season, till June 17th, when was produced a travesty on that other epidemic 
of the year—the polka. The new piece — Polka~-Mania — introduced 
Nickinson as Mr. Dorrington, a retired gentleman of the old school, Holland 
as Jemmy, a tiger, Fenno as Adolphus Wharton, Mary Taylor as Laura 
Dorrington, and Constantia Clarke as Susan. JJuring the course of the 
piece, the polka was danced, to the feverish excitement of the audience, by 
Miss Taylor, Wells, Miss Clarke and Holland. We of later dance crazes 
can figure the madness of that exhibition of the wild-fire polka. With 
Polka-Mania, The Vivandiére and Open Sesame, Mitchell at Niblo’s was 
carrying out the tradition of Olympic success in a new field. Neverthe- 
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less, on June 21st, he added to his attractions the Herculean Brothers in 
feats of strength. 

Holland acted Bobby Breakwindow, on June 2oth, and on the 24th, 
The Deep, Deep Sea gave Mary Taylor an opportunity as Perseus, Miss 
Maywood being the Andromeda, Fenno Neptune, and Mrs. Hardwick 
Amphitrite. The Alpine Maid on the same evening, renewed its Olympic 
success, and began an encouraging run. Saratoga Springs, The National 
Guard, and The Savage and the Maiden (still with Holland, Mitchell and 
Miss Partington, and with Miss Clarke as Smike, Mary Taylor as Miss 
Snevellicci and Miss Maywood as Mrs. Crummles), were very easy for this 
Olympic company in late June and early July. Miss Maywood and Wells 
danced the polka, on June 26th, between two farces. Boots at the Swan, 
The Day after the Fair, The Turned Head, Saratoga Springs, must, in 
early July, have made habitués of the Gardens think the magic carpet had 
bodily transported the Olympic to these charming, sylvan retreats. 


REVOLT OF THE HAREM 


The grand romantic ballet of The Revolt of the Harem had —if one 
may believe the bills — its first American production on July 8th; several 
dancers joined the regular force. Wells was cast for Mahomet, King of 
Granada, Monsieur Martin for Ismael, a volunteer warrior, Herr Korponay 
for Myssouf, chief of the eunuchs, Master Wood for Zeir, the King’s page, 
Mlle. Pauline Desjardins for Zulma, Miss Vallée for Mina, her Nubian 
attendant, Miss H. Vallée for Lolah, and Mary Taylor for Zorah, a Genius 
of Good. The scenery — very splendid—was by Bengough and Duke 
White. This spectacle ran nightly for a very comfortable time; on July 
22nd, Mitchell had the happy idea of presenting with it his long-popular 
burlesque of its charms, The Revolt of the Poor House. And the Spirit 
of the Times, for July 27th, thought The Revolt of the Poor House “‘ de- 
cidedly one of the best of these ludicrous perversions of the modern 
Drama,” and “the inimitable performance of Moll Chubb, by Mitchell 

. one of the choicest bits of low comedy now upon the stage; no bur- 
lesque, no extravagance, but real comedy . . . Mitchell always reminds 
us of some specimen of the tribe we have seen perambulating the streets 
of London, pursuing her calling in the sprat season.” 

July 24th witnessed the revival of John of Paris (Miss Clarke essaying 
Vincent) and the operatic ballet, La Somnambule (Act I) with Korponay, 
Martin, Wells, Joseph, Mlle. Desjardins, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Hardwick, 
and Miss Vallée. The run of The Revolt of the Harem was, however, in- 
terrupted but briefly; it carried Mitchell to July 209th, when for the first 
time, was presented Gilbert A’Beckett’s spectacle, The Yellow Dwarf, or, 
the Pee of the Gold Mines: Fernando, King of the Gold Mines, by Fenno; 
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Flusterino, his attendant, by Miss Clarke; the Yellow Dwarf by Nickin- 
son; Shah Loojah Ben Ali by Dunn; Abrahim Akbar Khan by Dennison; 
Hag of the Desert by Everard; Allfair, a haughty princess, by Miss Taylor; 
Graciosa, by Mrs. Watts; and Beeswing, by Mrs. Hardwick. 

No further novelty was needed for days; clever manipulation of pieces 
sO far presented gave to nights in early August a specious air of change 
and infinite variety. Mitchell acted Grandfather Whitehead on August 
oth, and on the 11th revived The Spirit of the Rhine and The Aldgate 
Pump, in which Mary Taylor now acted Sarah Scrubbs. In mid-August, 
Holland was exhibiting his Koniaphostic, or “Limelight,” which “from 
one small burner will diffuse the radiance of the Brightest Moonlight over 
the whole Garden.” 

On August 26th, another novelty arrived — The Milliner’s Holiday, with 
Mitchell as Simon Sparks, Fenno as Lieutenant Bowling, Nickinson as Mr. 
Pennywig, Mrs. Watts as Miss Potts, Miss Maywood as Miss Dotts, and 
Miss Clarke as Fanny Thompson; on the same evening was revived Puss 
in Boots, Mary Taylor playing Ralph, Dennison King Pumpkin, Levere 
Baron Bagshot, Nickinson Kilmany O’Gobble Kilmore, the great Irish 
ogre, Dunn Puss in Boots, Mrs. Watts Chatterina, Miss Clarke Arietta, 
and Mrs. Hardwick the Fairy Felina. 

La Fille du Régiment, The Hamlet Travestie, Beauty and the Beast 
(with Mitchell as John Quill, Miss Taylor as Beauty and Dunn as the 
Beast), the Macbeth Travestie, The Double-Bedded Room, Saratoga 
Springs, and other familiar Olympic matter carried the players to mid- 
September. On September 12th appeared, between the farces, a group of 
Swiss Bell-Ringers, grandly calling themselves the Campagnologians (sic), 
who really made a sensational hit. This was the first performance of that 
kind of musical jugglery ever heard in New York, and our ancestors were 
astonished and delighted. For a while these people were as much discussed 
as had been Ole Bull or Castellan. 

A new-comer of September 16th was P. F. Williams, who appeared 
as Monsieur Courmonde in a play called French Polish, Mary Taylor having 
the role of Louisa. The Fair One with the Golden Locks — that hit of the 
last spring at the Park — emerged in the Niblo programme of September 
30th; Miss Clarke had the title-réle, Mary Taylor was Graceful, Nickinson 
King Lachrymoso. On the same night Monsieur Tonson was revived for 
P. F. Williams. Mitchell ended his season here on October 7th, in order, 
of course, that he might open the Olympic betimes. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, 1844 


Mrs. Timm and Walcot, as we have said, were absent from Mitchell’s 
forces at Niblo’s, because they were directing a similar enterprise at 
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Vauxhall. They opened on the same night, June 3rd. With Fortunio in 
mind, Walcot wrote an introductory sketch, For-Timm-io! and Her Several 
Gifted Servants, which must have been more successful than the generality 
ot such pieces; it was repeated several times. In addition, on the first night, 
Walcot gave his farce of Old Friends and New Faces, seen shortly before, 
for his benefit at Mitchell’s; in this he played Charles Skeptic, and Ander- 
ton was Uncle Fogy. The bill concluded with Who'll Lend Me a Wife? 
acted by Mrs. Timm as Mrs. O’Screw, Walcot as Addlebrain, Brunton as 
Tom Scud, and Kate Horn as Virginia. The company contained attractive 
material. 

Your Humble Servant, The Picnic Party, The Young Scamp, Married 
and Settled, John of Paris, were early offerings. On June 8th the Spirit 
of the Times reported that the Gardens “ have been well attended, and the 
pieces produced in a creditable manner.’ Celeste — once la petite — was 
dancing here nightly. The repertoire, thus far, had been composed largely 
of Olympic successes. On June 22nd, the Spirit of the Times assures us 
that Vauxhall “is nightly crowded by the denizens of that portion of the 
city,’ with “a few wanderers from the lower regions of the metropolis,” 
lured to the cool gardens by the fame of Mrs. Timm and her fair assistants. 
And the Polka-Mania here given was “ wittier and more facetious” than 
that at Niblo’s, and well danced by Walcot and Mrs. Timm. The critic also 
liked the Vauxhall Love in a Village, with these two performers and Kate 
Horn — “‘a very pleasing and graceful actress.” Subsequently, A Roland 
for an Oliver, Antony and Cleopatra, Curiosities of Literature, An Agreeable 
Surprise, The Spitalfields Weaver, Brother and Sister, Mischief Making, 
The Moral Philosopher, The White Kids, were presented by the busy 
actors. 

Perhaps all was not so rosy as the Spirit of the Times would lead us 
to believe. The Olio Minstrels were called in, beginning on July 8th; and 
on the 15th came the farewell benefit of Walcot. A change of management 
on July 16th introduced George Mossop as acting manager, and W. Wood 
as stage manager. The bill for that night presented Wood in The Mur- 
dered Boatman, and Mossop in His Last Legs. This season was very brief. 


CasTLE GarDEN; Hosoken, 1844 


The first mention I find of Castle Garden for 1844 is the advertisement 
in the Herald for June 12th; on that night, besides the usual display of 
fireworks, Henrico performed on the flying cord, and “Lo Domenico 
Quererau from El Teatro Principal de Madrid” was exhibited on the tight 
rope. Two weeks later, this “ delicious Sea-Girt Retreat’ was featuring 
Ottavia Perella on the corde de fer, and special fireworks by Isaac Edge, 
lis ae ae Stanton. By July 4th were advertised vaguely “ the 
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Wonderful Frenchmen, whose talent exceeds all belief,” the Elegant Span- 
iards, and Donna Ottavia, on the corde de fer, “ sixty feet from the ground.” 

These specialties disappeared; by July 20th, the management adver- 
tised merely fireworks and promenade concerts by Lothian’s band. This 
undramatic offering lasted well into August; on the 15th of that month, 
however, came Ruggles, the vaulter, and Hood, on the wire. August 28th 
brought the Palmo Serenaders. Yet occasionally, during late July, operatic 
concerts were provided by “ Mme.” Morley, Holman, Fordhoff, Kavanagh, 
Harrison, “the popular improvisatore from Philadelphia,” and Beames, 
musical director, together with the customary Lothian’s band and Edge’s 
fireworks. Castle Garden had not yet reached its height as an amusement 
centre. 

The reader may now visit the sister-town across the Hudson; the lure 
of Hoboken was strong in the summer of 1844. Of course the Elysian 
Fields there had always been patronised in summer, especially on Sundays. 
But at this time interested people began to assist nature by art. Some 
of the offerings are really curious. 

The Herald advertises for July 17th the following extraordinary attrac- 
tion: 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed about Otto Motty riding 
two horses and standing up straight without falling off on a race course. 
Now, to satisfy the public that Otto Motty’s performance is no humbug, 
he has taken a bet of $200 to $100, that he can ride the same two horses, 
in full speed, that he rode on the 4th and 8th of July on the Beacon 
Course, one mile out and back, on a straight road —to start from Mr. 
Perry’s Hotel, Hoboken, and run out to Bergen Hill and back, and to 
have three trials without falling off. 

Otto Motty is also engaged by Mr. Perry, at great expense, to go 
through with all his splendid performances on the Green, in front of 
Perry’s Hotel, the same afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


Let us hope, then, that the daring Motty and the enterprising Perry were 
both rewarded by a thick concourse of people on this their gala day. And 
let us hope the weather was propitious! 

At the Elysian Fields, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at four 
o’clock, beginning on July 15th, Hood was scheduled to make “a grand and 
terrific ascension on the tight rope,’ H. W. Ruggles to perform on the 
slack rope, and W. Williams, “the unrivalled equilibrist,” to astonish and 
delight. Signor Garcia’s Fantoccini were exhibited. On August 3rd, this 
group of entertainers is said to be engaged for two weeks longer. The admis- 
sion was free; one paid by buying ice cream, and other refreshment. 

But Hoboken was awake and aware. Otto Cottage, beginning on 
August 8th, advertised that Mr. Schwartz had engaged at great expense 
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the Virginia Serenaders; they would perform every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday until further notice. The combination consisted of S. Johnson, 
“the best Dandy Negro living, who is a star on the Triangle; Sam Sand- 
ford (sic), unrivalled Melodist, on his Ole Tambourine, the American 
Paganini on his violin, and Master Malroy, on his bone castinets and re- 
nowned Breakdown Dances.” This group was to appear in their celebrated 
African refrains, songs, glees, dancing, etc., and new songs would be brought 
forward in rapid succession. The Otto Cottage was evidently an enterpris- 
ing concern; beginning on August 12th, it alternated with the Virginia 
Serenaders the astonishing feats of the Elssler Brothers, who, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, went through this interesting programme: 


Louis Elssler: the balancing of the hat, the play of the Spanish Knives, 
the shower of golden balls, the play of the rings, the balance of the bottle, 
the Chinese stick, extraordinary play with the cannon ball, weighing 12 
pounds, an egg and a marble, and incredible balancing of the Chinese 
hat and flags (invented by Louis Elssler). 


The Pastime of Sampson, by Gustave Elssler; the Dream of Hercules 
by Louis; the Aerial Gymnastic diving by Gustave; The lifting of the 
Bombs weighing 120 pounds, by hand, at arm’s length, by Louis; the 
Flying Rings, by Louis; The Tree of Liberty, by Gustave; The Arm of 
Iron, or the Body Horizontal by one Arm, by Gustave; Elegant Postures, 
taken from the Vatican, by Louis; Posturing on the Side Column, by 
the Elssler Brothers; The Strength of the Side Column by Gustave; the 
Aerial Rings by the Brothers. 


A Grand Grecian Wrestling Match concluded the show. Bravo, Otto 
Cottage! And in June, some “ Joway ” Indians of both sexes and all ages 
linked up with civilisation in thrilling exhibitions of their native customs. 


BROOKLYN, 1843-1844 


October, 1843, in Brooklyn gave hint of the poverty of the winter and 
spring, 1844. H. Russell, at the Lyceum, on the 5th; S. Knaebel’s concert, 
in the same hall, on the 24th, with the aid of the Instrumental Association 
of the City of New York, of C. Holt, Jr., Wheeler, Cumming and Eames 
in four-part songs and of Fullgraff, oboe; and the Hutchinson family also 
at the Lyceum, on the 26th; what was this meagre list for a charming month 
of early autumn in our sister city? 

P. K. Weizel, on November 2nd, brought to the Brooklyn Institute 
(formerly the Lyceum) the pleasing combination of Mrs. E. Loder, Knaebel, 
Weizel (piano), U. C. Hill (leader) and H. C. Timm (conductor); on the 
same evening, at the Central Reformed Church, Henry Street, the Hutchin- 
son pe Mrs. Strong, Miss Pearson, Mrs. Thorp, Pearson, S. B. Pond 
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and E. Howe, Jr., united in a bouquet of musical beauty. Two concerts 
in one evening for Brooklyn! The Hutchinsons rendered their pleasing 
ditties on November oth and 28th at the Institute. But the Star, meagre 
in concert or amusement promise, bristles in November and December with 
advertisements of lectures, lectures, lectures, and various courses in the 
Institute; and of fairs and festivals in churches! Verily there is more here 
than meets the eye for a history of post-panic America. 

I pass to January tst, when, at the National Hall (formerly Log Cabin), 
the genial Dr. Valentine united his efforts with those of Dr. Johnson, 
who experimented in animal magnetism. Frequently, thereafter, Johnson 
mystified and enthralled in the same kind at Hall’s Exchange (Temperance 
Hall). Since December 20th, R. Winter had been exhibiting at the City 
Hotel, Fulton Street, diaphanous paintings, “ the subjects of which will be 
varied each evening,” and “ chemical paintings in the style of the celebrated 
Daguerre.”” And Dr. Johnson kept on, now at Temperance Hall; on Janu- 
ary 20th and 31st, clairvoyance was part of his show, and a young lady was 
magnetised at all performances. The Masters Hughes were at the Lyceum 
(sic), on January 209th, with Mrs. Page, vocalist, and on February oth at 
Hall’s Exchange. 

The Brooklyn Garden (formerly the Military Garden) re-opened with 
a ball, on February 12th, under management of John W. Van Pelt. One 
dollar admitted “a gentleman and his ladies.” And Johnson scaled greater 
heights on February 21st, at the Brooklyn Institute; then and there he 
engaged Mr. Brown, a distinguished magnetiser, who magnetised a lady 
and she “ while under the magnetic influence will have a tooth extracted ” 
—a bad tooth, I trust. I am really ashamed of my provincial little Brook- 
lyn; where were its bowels of compassion — and of culturer William H. 
Oakley’s concerts at the Brooklyn Institute on February 23rd and March 
4th hardly atoned for the dulness and the foolishness, thus far, of the 
season. Nor, to me, at least, do the evenings of the Hutchinsons, on March 
8th and 14th, at the Institute. “ Owing to the numerous crowds .. . un- 
able to be accommodated” on the 14th, we had more Hutchinson art, on 
the 16th. 

But The Seasons was sung on March 5th at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fulton and Pineapple Street, though with stars no more glittering 
than Mrs. Strong, Miss Pearson, J. S. Cummings, conductor, and A. A. 
Wheeler, organist — Seasons, | suspect, very local to Brooklyn. On the 
same evening, at the Institute, two ladies were magnetised by good Dr. 
Johnson. P. De Le Ree, saith the Eagle, was at the Institute on the roth, 
along with Miss McGloin, Miss Clifford, Oldfield, &c. Brooklyn was so 
temperance-mad in those days, that it may have preferred, on that same 
19th, to attend a meeting of the Parent Temperance Society at Hall’s Build- 
ings, there to hear talks and hymns and glees (“in their native dialect ”) 
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by James Cusick, Grand Chief, and Peter Printup, Chief Warrior of the 
Tuscarora Tribe, on the Progress of Temperance among their red brethren. 
I piously bow before that moving spectacle. On the 28th, twenty pupils 
from the New York Institution for the Blind held the stage of the Institute. 

But temperance! The Star advertises a series of temperance dramas, 
beginning on April 16th, at the “large room,” adjoining the City Hotel, 
Fulton Street. I caught but the first, on the 16th, a performance of The 
Drunkard, with C. J. Smith, Lee Wheaton, L. and C. Mestayer, Anderson, 
Leslie, Greene, and Mesdames Sharpe, Anderson and Mestayer. Covert 
and Dodge gave a “‘ miscellaneous and temperance concert,” on April 22nd, 
at Hall’s Buildings, and on the 25th, in the same auditorium, another 
concert of similar ascription presented the Croton Choir, Van Buskirk, 
Trumpore, Seth Oakley, H. Weeks, J. M. Brown, Frasier and G. Husted, 
in the various songs involved. A climax in temperance arrived on the 14th 
of May, with a lecture on the subject by “ Mr. Gough, of Boston,” deliv- 
ered in the First Presbyterian Church, Cranberry Street. After all this 
homely stuff, it is a pleasure to find Vieuxtemps and his sister Fanny (pian- 
ist) crossing the ferry (May 2oth) to turn the Institute, if only for an hour 
or two, into an asylum for art. Could this have been the only appearance 
this season of any of the great musicians in Brooklyn? At any rate, either 
the Star and the Eagle failed to report other visits of celebrities, or my 
eager eye failed to catch notices of them in those papers. 

John Jones, the singer of the Park of yester-year, gave at the Institute, 
on June 13th, a concert and illustrated discourse on Hebrew Poetry and 
Melody, recently delivered before Queen Victoria, and also featured in the 
current season in New York. Dempster, ever welcome, returned on June 
2oth, his ballads filling, I trust, the Institute with sweet sound and full 
attendance. The Brooklyn Garden advertised, at times, displays of fire- 
works, culminating, of course, in the joys of July 4th; only balls, on other 
occasions, graced the garden, to the rhythm of Dodworth’s “ celebrated 
Quadrille Band.” 

I end the meagre season in Brooklyn with a politico-musical flurry. On 
August 7th and 15th, at Hall’s Exchange, the Boston Clay Vocalists (White, 
Gibson, Bailey and Craigin) sang musically (“Here’s to you, Harry 
Clay!) in support of their candidate; Miss Sarah Knight assisted. At the 
City Hotel, on September 6th, the Polk and Dallas Glee Club, with three 
young ladies, did what they could for the opposite side. And Boston having 
done its bit, the New York Clay Club (with G. Cooke and Campbell) 
made glad October 7th, at the Exchange Buildings. A lean year for 
Brooklyn! 

A tiny paragraph will get us out of Williamsburgh. On October 26th, 
the choir of the First Presbyterian Church went to the Baptist Meeting 
House to sing its best, and with an orchestra under Samuel Johnson. Dr. 
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Johnson and Brown, on December 28th, in the same meeting house, exhibited 
their phreno-magnetism. And, on February 7th, the Hughes Family and 
Mrs. Page made melodious the new School House. Are these events be- 
neath the dignity of history? 
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THE PARK, THE BOWERY, THE CHATHAM, 1844-1845 


on September 2nd, of Othello, in which James R. Anderson, formerly 

Macready’s well-liked leading juvenile at Covent Garden and at 
Drury Lane, made his first appearance in America. The Iago was John 
Dyott, and the Desdemona Clara Ellis, both then new to New York. An- 
derson gradually grew into the respect of American audiences, whom he 
faced in several succeeding seasons. Dyott became a regular stock actor in 
New York and is now chiefly remembered as having been one of the cast 
of Our American Cousin, on the night of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. Miss Ellis quickly faded out of American consciousness. Older 
acquaintances in the first bill of 1844-45 were Mrs. Sloman as Emilia, 
Lovell as Cassio, Gann as Brabantio, and A. Andrews as Roderigo. The 
farce of Naval Engagements presented Chippindale (or Chippendale, as the 
bills now almost habitually printed him), Fisher, A. Andrews, E. Shaw, 
Mrs. Abbott and Mrs. Barry. In view of the importance of Anderson and 
subsequent stars, and in view, also, of hopeful signs of a dramatic revival, 
Simpson ventured to restore his old prices of admission to box, pit, and 
gallery. 

Anderson’s second part was Hamlet (September 3rd), Dyott assisting 
as the Ghost, Gann as the King, Barry as Horatio, Lovell as Laertes, Chip- 
pindale as Polonius, Andrews as Osric, Mrs. Sloman as the Queen, and 
Mary Maywood as Ophelia. Much Ado about Nothing, with Anderson as 
Benedick and Miss Ellis as Beatrice, was the offering of September 4th, and 
Mrs. Sloman as Lady Macbeth urged on (September 5th) the vacillating 
thane of Anderson, who was, in turn, opposed by the Macduff of Dyott. 
Othello was repeated on the 6th. Anderson’s Stranger, on the 7th, con- 
cluded a busy week at the Park, the Mrs. Haller being Miss Ellis, the Stein- 
fort Dyott. 

Critical opinion of the new tragedian was very diverse; the main ques- 
tion seemed to be whether or not he was a palpable imitator of Macready, 
who had been his sponsor and instructor. The answer to the question was, 
I suspect, in the affirmative. The Herald, which had recently conducted its 
theatrical column merely as a series of news items sent (I suspect) from 
the theatre, broke out in independent criticism all the more virulent because 
of long previous restraint. On September 4th it severely chastened those 


critics who had highly praised the new actors at the Park; its essential in- 
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justice lay in the assumption that Dyott and Miss Ellis were brought out 
as stars. They were, in fact, exactly what the Herald writer said they 
would be — “valuable accessions to any stock company.” They were 
“very excellent in their line... . But the idea that they constitute the 
sort of talent necessary to restore the fortunes of the legitimate drama is 
absurd.” 

The Spirit of the Times, more liberal in its views, gives (September 
7th), an admirable account of Anderson, beginning with a general state- 
ment and ending with this more particular note: “ Mr. Anderson is natu- 
rally a graceful actor; his voice is full and deep, whilst his delivery is ener- 
getic and careful. . . . Seldom an opportunity escapes him, wherein, by 
a display of anxious taste, he fails to make a point in those details men of 
higher celebrity pass over as unworthy of a thought. ... If his Hamlet 
lacks philosophical depth, his Othello is as strongly tinctured with passion 
as his Benedick partakes of natural ease and grace.” 

A test for this chief newcomer was his performance, on September oth, 
of Richard III; doubtless the spirits of Cooke, Kean and Booth walked 
abroad in the imagination of many auditors. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Anderson effaced no memories, nor, indeed, did the Richmond of Dyott 
or the Lady Anne of Miss Ellis. Anderson and Miss Ellis were both more 
in their line, on the roth, in The Lady of Lyons. I can hardly conceive of a 
Coriolanus on the 11th with a cast so unimpressive; it included Anderson as 
the stiff-necked patrician, Dyott as Aufidius, Barry as Cominius, Chippin- 
dale as Menenius, Gann as Sicinius, Mrs. Sloman as Volumnia, Mrs. Abbott 
as Virgilia, Miss Flynn as Servilia, and Miss Maywood as Valeria. 

Anderson’s last part, during this first two-weeks term, was Gisippus, in 
Gerald Griffin’s play of Gisippus, or, the Heart’s Sacrifice, thus played on 
September 13th: 


GisippUS faeces. Sess eie cr ta oes > MargeAnderson me DavuUS aqeee: cee tee era Mr. Bridges 
Ful Vitismevterseitts atc tert n raseneines ike, ION Glae MBH lttt..caoadaosooodh prose Mr. D. Anderson 
Medonteetuctic acne ie sent fence MirelZovellameViIntils prereset Mr. S. Pearson 
Bheaxhry ete ener aha ceiae oe Mame Crockeremeiacror es ee eecer ce eerie etek Mr. Freeland 
Ghyvemes peer cae te cnsrare Se aaiels MiwAceAndrewsmm SOpOTOniaenr neti eerie ere Miss Clara Ellis 
LEV ClaS eee: See as tals ae Mire Barry gem bl erOpe reer termes orc entrenny Mrs. Griffith 
Norban Wana ee ee bac Mrs. Lovell 


Mr. AND Mrs. SKERRETT 


On this same evening — Anderson’s benefit— Mrs. George Skerrett, 
later known as Mrs. Emma Skerrett, made her début in America, as Clara, 
in the revived farce of Matrimony (Anderson playing Delaval), and as Ger- 
trude, in The Loan of a Lover. Mrs. Skerrett was brought over from the 
Edinburgh Theatre, apparently to take the place of Mrs. Henry Hunt in the 
lighter rdles of comedy and extravaganza. If she did not ane ue this. 
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she nevertheless won a comfortable place in the affections of playgoers, 
and for years seemed unable to grow old enough to relinquish the youthful 
characters with which her reputation became identified. 

The next evening her husband, George Skerrett, came forth in a piece 
written for him by William Murray, and entitled Dominique, the Deserter 
and the Gentleman in Black; with the following cast it won popular 
favour: 


Dominique@eeretcereec einer MamSkerrettaas DAnivillegemer mre sete trae cere tects Mr. Crocker 
Duyerningh nes tetas sete seteeete <1 eae Mire Dy ottweerten nism steer rte carrera: Mr. King 
ailbache:auoner cinco ose erties Mraovelliae ladys Blancheleeancaeeerntheeeee Mrs. Lovell 
Gaspardineerer ss tira eee Mrs Gang Genevieve crea tiie terietacter tr: Mrs. Barry 
MGA? wanccasncccancbe Mie D Anderson) Calne tten meee cease Mrs. Abbott 
LOUISB Ate er eee cee tae Mire Gourlayaemouzettesaseertet ener Miss Maywood 


On the same evening, Mrs. Dyott, long thereafter a useful actress here, 
made her début as Rose, in Is He Jealous? Miss Ellis appeared as Harriet, 
and Dyott as Belmour. 

On the 17th, Skerrett acted Dan, in John Bull, to the Peregrine of 
Barry, the Dennis of E. Shaw, the Frank of Lovell, the Tom Shuffleton of 
Dyott, the Lady Caroline of Miss Ellis, and the Mary of Miss Maywood; 
Dominique, the Deserter, and The Loan of a Lover, with the lively Ger- 
trude of Mrs. Skerrett, were also in the bill. Something of John Dyott’s 
value as a stock actor may be deduced from the range of character he had 
already assumed on the Park stage; from the Ghost in Hamlet, from 
Aufidius and from Richmond, he had leaped to Tom Shuffleton in the course 
of but a very few days. But Dyott was no genius. 


MACREADY 


The dour, if talented, Macready began, on September 16th, his last 
engagement in New York, prior to sailing to meet his “ beloved Catharine ” 
and his “ darling babes,” not to mention Forster and Dickens, in England, 
island of the blest. He began as Hamlet, assisted by Miss Cushman (by 
special arrangement) as the Queen, and Miss Maywood as Ophelia. His 
state of mind on the 16th may be surmised from a characteristic entry in 
his diary: “Looked at papers — the coarse, vulgar wretches that are the 
editors! How my inmost soul sickens with loathing at them, the vulgar 
brutes! An American editor is a creature per se —agh! Acted Hamlet, in 
defiance of the dullest audience | ever almost encountered. I believe I 
acted really well — utterly unaided by the audience. Was called for and 
went on. The heat was very great, and the shouts of the democrats at their 
mass meeting were heard distinctly through the play.” Poor heart-eaten, 
liver-gnawed soul, vulture to his own Prometheus! 


Macready and Miss Cushman acted in Macbeth, on the 18th, the service- 
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able Ryder appearing as Macduff; on the same evening — gnash thy teeth, 
Macready, that I dare mention another in the same paragraph with thee! 
— Mrs. Skerrett played Kate O’Brien, to the Charles Paragon of Dyott, the 
Sam of Skerrett, and the Susan of Mrs. Dyott. On the 1oth, Macready 
appeared as Werner, on the 2oth as Richelieu (with Clara Ellis as Julie, 
Ryder as de Baradas, and Dyott as de Mauprat), and on the 23rd as 
Melantius, in The Bridal (Charlotte Cushman being the Evadne and Mrs. 
Duvenel — until just recently Miss Maywood — the Aspatia). He played 
Othello, on the 24th, with Ryder, Miss Ellis and Miss Cushman as chief 
support, and repeated Werner, on the 25th. On that date his tortured 
spirit wrote a word of comfort in the heart-revealing Diary: “ The anni- 
versary of my opening the Park theatre, New York, since when I find my- 
self, with all my expenses paid, about £5,500 bettered in pecuniary circum- 
stances, for which I gratefully, devoutly, and earnestly thank God.” 
The Stranger, on September 26th, ended the regular engagement. Of 
course, by established custom, Macready’s benefit followed (27th). He did 
an interesting thing on this occasion; for the first time in New York he 
brought out King Lear “ from the text of Shakespeare,” with the restoration 
of the Fool, a part never before played in New York, with the abolishment 
of the love of Edgar and Cordelia, of the character of Aranthe, and all that 
other Tate material which had o’ercrowed the proud spirit of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, until Macready himself completely eliminated it in his season at 
Covent Garden in 1838. This New York event was so important that I 
give the cast complete, as for a first performance of a Shakespearian play: 


Kingeleatieccr cis ccncrcere ia te. Wigeneby CURT Gsecesaooceennodoaucs Mr. D. Anderson 
Kingrorel rancem se sees a Ge, IS, ERR ery . LO GIMEI a anicnnoaneaeesoene cone Mr. Fisher 
BDukevofburgundys a. sseen dee Virgen ShaweenOswald@viseracesreme tte et Mr. A. Andrews 
PukesorGCornyallieecereeereee Nice Crocker ehysiclanmemeecras eae Mr. Bridges 
Dukerofealbanyasaqacecce ace see Mire leovell mL OChinGleas occa echens serge ee cities Mr. Gann 
Barivoten entesetentas cee eee Maa @hippindalemem lt O0lemerittemene cert Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr. 
EanlwotaGlostem-nnnenaaeer ete Mie Banyan Cordelia giasecark vacances Miss Cushman 
IDE Sacacd SaaS BOCCOM ee Onored b Mire votte we Regang 5 st aiee a: ten eee Mrs. Duvenel 
CMU Beret ecivorei. asia ciate iets Whise, Dawes (EGE Socndoodondanaacosousooe Mrs. Abbott 


The cast offers text for discourse on the weakness of the stock-system; we 
hear frequent harangues on its merits and delights. Here, however, we 
have Burgundy played by E. Shaw, an Irish character actor, and France by 
S. Pearson, a vocalist and nothing else. And Chippindale, a prince of come- 
dians, as Kent! I should like to know why Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr. was 
engaged for the Fool; not that I doubt her ability to play the part, but I 
wonder who first thought of her and how she came to be engaged for this 
single performance on the Park stage. 

An idea of the rising fortunes of the theatre may be gathered from the 
Spirit of the Times, of September 21st; yet the Herald, on the roth, re- 
marks that “it was a very curious study to mark the contrast presented 
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by the audience” at Macready’s Macbeth, “ to those which in former years 
— in the palmy days of the legitimate drama — were wont to assemble at 
‘Old Drury.’ Where was the dress circle, crowded with fair dames dressed 
in the highest style of fashion, and glittering with jewelry? Where were 
the leaders of fashion? There was not one lady in full dress, and the only 
pair of white gloves in the house covered the delicate hands of a waiter from 
the Astor.” 

Anderson and Macready pursued their starry way into the void. Simp- 
son now turned to opera, and brought out, on September 30th, The En- 
chanted Horse, a musical piece by Jones, the tenor singer, whose heyday was 
in the time of the success of Cinderella, in the early ’30’s. The spirit 
moved him to compose a score, and Simpson was good enough to give it a 
hearing. Jones, after an absence of four years, sang the part of Prince 
Azim, and Mme. Antoinette Otto, who never quite found her place, essayed 
Princess Zoyea. Most of the others in the cast may have been dramatic; 
few certainly were musical. Andrews was the King of Persia, Gann the 
Sultan of Cashmere, Chippindale the Cadi, S. Pearson Hassan, Skerrett 
Norriden, a tailor, Fisher Muzza, Mrs. Knight Zobeida, and Miss St. Clair 
Fatima, a dancer. A run of five nights saved the faces of all concerned; I 
say nothing of their pocket-books. 

Much more important was the first appearance, on the same evening, 
of W. H. Crisp, a light comedian from the Dublin Theatre, in the ever- 
favourite part of Jeremy Diddler. For a few years Crisp was to fall into 
the place left vacant by the excellent J. S. Browne. He was, perhaps, the 
most immediately successful of the new stock actors introduced in 1844-45. 
Crisp played Robert Macaire, on October Ist, to the Jacques Strop of Sker- 
rett, and on October 2nd figured in a very interesting cast of London Assur- 
ance, when Henry Placide made his first appearance of the season, in his 
famous part of Sir Harcourt. Crisp was Dazzle, Dyott Charles, Skerrett 
Dolly, Chippindale Mark Meddle, Fisher Max Harkaway, Mrs. Abbott 
Grace, and Clara Ellis Lady Gay. It was but four years since this comedy 
was first performed at the Park, yet note the changes in the company! 

According to the Spirit of the Times for October 5th, Crisp’s Jeremy 
Diddler evidenced “superior talent for that line”; although inferior to 
Browne in Robert Macaire, he played it in “a clear, effective and highly 
creditable manner.” He seemed the best representative of Dazzle, since 
Browne, but Miss Ellis, as Lady Gay, though spirited, lacked “ the freshness 
and vigor ‘our Charlotte’ was wont to impart.” Skerrett “made Dolly 
too much of a simpleton and buffoon,” and Dyott was “but a passable 
Charles.” Placide’s Sir Harcourt was “hailed with enthusiasm.” 

The old comedies began on October 5th, when The Poor Gentleman 
presented Placide as Ollapod, Crisp as Frederick, Barry as Worthington, 


ees as Sir Robert Bramble, Fisher as Humphrey Dobbins, Skerrett 
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as Stephen, and Miss Ellis as Emily. The series was interrupted, on the 
7th, by the performance of two new pieces. The first of these, A-Lad-In 
the Wonderful Lamp —a fresh treatment of the old theme — introduced 
the sprightly Mrs. Skerrett as Aladdin, Fisher as Tongluck, Cham of Tar- 
tary, Bridges as Kein Long Fong Whang, his vizier, S. Pearson as Kazini 
Azack, the vizier’s son, Chippindale as Abanazer, the great magician, An- 
drews as Kazrac, his slave, Gourlay as Jamzi, Anderson as Orlock, genius of 
the air, Freeland as Camphine, genius of the lamp, Mrs. Knight as Princess 
Badroulbadour, Miss Flynn as Amrou, Mrs. Bulard (or Boulard) as Zo- 
beide, Miss St. Clair as Fatima, and Mrs. Dyott as Widow Ching Mustapha. 
The second novelty was G. T. T. Gone to Texas, with Crisp as Mr. Swell- 
ington, Andrews as Frederick Rapture, Fisher as Mr. Mildmay, Miss Ellis 
as Mrs. Swellington, and Miss Flynn as Betty; it dealt, says Ireland, with 
“the prevailing mania of bankrupts, swindlers and thieves for emigrating 
to the land of the Lone Star.” Both these novelties were great successes, 
if one may judge by the frequency of their performance. 

Passing by The Weathercock, on October 14th, with Crisp as Tristram 
Fickle and Mrs. Skerrett as Variella, we arrive at the first performance of 
Grist to the Mill, Planché’s long-popular piece, brought out at the Park on 
the 17th: 


Marquis de Richeville ............ IME (Sey | ARETE a ee RE ee es eee Mr. Anderson 
RrincerdesGonti@eern restate ae. Nimo Vvottumerancinemersnerct cat tm er Mrs. Skerrett 
siniernval) UmMOn te eee Mr. Andrews Mlle. de Merluchet .............. Mrs. Barry 
DegMerluchet res etssectisccr Mr. Fisher 


This was another success, to atone for the failure of The Enchanted (if not 
enchanting) Horse of Mr. Jones, once Prince Charming in Cinderella, now 
probably a disappointed middle-aged composer of an unsuccessful opera. 


Maywoop; FAREWELL oF Miss CUSHMAN 


The tragic actor, Maywood, who was far better than many stars, but 
who, as we saw, frittered away his early stellar possibilities by remaining 
safely in the Park stock — Maywood came back to the seat of his early 
triumphs for an engagement in a line of work that many of his old admirers 
must have deemed rare and strange. He began on October 21st, as Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant, and followed, the next night, with a new piece 
called The Millionaire, or the Scottish Gold Mine, by Joseph Lunn, author 
of Fish Out of Water, Family Jars, etc. In this, Maywood, now committed 
almost wholly to Scotch impersonation, represented the character of 
Muckle, Chippindale was Sterling, Dyott Charles Mortimer, Crocker Freder- 
ick Oswald, Barry Lord Belford, Andrews Chevalier Murray, Gann Mr. 
Stapleton, Clara Ellis Lady Grace Lorimer, Mrs. Abbott Emily Connor, 
Mrs. Barry Dorcas, and Miss Flynn Marget. It will be seen that as main 
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strength of the company supported the veteran star, though the play could, 
naturally, be given but a few times. On the 21st Mrs. Skerrett tried 
Fortunio. 

Two interesting events must divert us, briefly, from the Maywood per- 
formances. On October 25th Charlotte Cushman said farewell, prior to 
her departure to seek fame and fortune in London. This brave act the 
gifted, homely-featured woman undertook, without backing, without help. 
The story of her conquest of London belongs elsewhere, but as to her benefit 
on the 25th I quote from the not over-friendly Vandenhoff, who enacted 
Benedick to her Beatrice: ‘‘ The house was by no means full; and she played 
Beatrice that night carelessly or over-anxiously, I don’t know which — 
the effect of either is much the same. I recollect particularly that she ran 
part of one act into another in a scene with me, in a very perplexed and per- 
plexing manner... . The fact is, she was disappointed with the house; 
the result being, then, of some moment to her. That audience little dreamt 
with what an accession of reputation and fortune she would return amongst 
them! ’’ Miss Cushman also played Francine, in the new farce of Grist to 
the Mill. 

Let us dismiss the great actress to high favour in London, with a letter 
of introduction (now in the Harvard Theatre Collection) from W. E. Bur- 
ton, to Benjamin Webster, then manager of the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
English metropolis. Burton believes that Miss Cushman needs only to be 
as well known in England as in America, “to receive the same degree of 
favor. . . . Her talents are as versatile as Fanny Kelly’s” but she “ aims 
at a higher mark. Her Lady Macbeth, as they say here, would be hard 
to beat, and she is undoubtedly the best breeches figure in America. There 
is an earnestness and freshness in her comedy which must ensure success.” 


Hackett; Maywoop 


So good-bye, Charlotte! The other event that interrupted the current 
of Maywood’s engagement was the short season of Hackett, who played 
Falstaff, on the 28th, with Crisp as the Prince, Dyott as Hotspur, Mrs. 
Vernon as the Hostess, and Barry as Henry IV. This cast, it is seen, had 
interesting new features. On that evening, likewise, Mrs. Skerrett gave her 
second performance in Mrs. Hunt’s great character of Fortunio. From this 
time, for a few nights, Hackett evenings dovetailed into Maywood’s. Of 
course he played the Falstaff of The Merry Wives of Windsor — on October 
30th — Mrs. Skerrett being the Anne Page. With this, on November ist, 
he joined The Kentuckian, for his last appearance prior to one of his now 
very usual departures for England. 

Meantime, Maywood had brought out a second novelty — Rights of 
ee ot the Rose and the Thistle — first seen here on October 20th: 
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Sir AMBurleyaecdioas seen e ak MeeiMavwood we Patrick: Pore, 0.5 Ge cane ies Mr. Bridges 
Slide sub OUNGEE eee etbe stn ak oo Mir; Fisher ~ Widow Blandish,........... Miss Clara Ellis 
Jeo Te elo PVE ia aes MR SA SR Mr. Crisp Cecilia Dunstable .............. Mrs. Abbott 
Weal (Clann eee ener tn che Mr. Andrews 


This served as afterpiece to two or three old comedies, until November 4th, 
when the indefatigable Maywood presented another ephemerality — 
Tam O'Shanter, or Alloway Kirk: 


slamuOlShanters eee: Nike, IMENTS Ss b8Be ondiseodeadsongouacsuee Mr. Povey 
BarliesWebtieamcmenccerss cov ciak 2. INUniSner weeateemetry.c tat a oe tee Pee Mrs. Vernon 
Betherel#]ohn'iten .ceeoeen eee Miraiereelanddem |enivenscn ssseviine cee ate ae Mrs. Dyott 
‘bhrittless;Geordiey 46 -18e. es oes abe, (Geter ILE TAbeVehy ae cog egneonaspadcocsoc Mrs. Griffith 
Wrelcle nee mrs at go Perc tie Nir DwAndensonmms Guttya Sat kasege eee Lene merieees Miss Cohen 
SOULCI# ONCE AeeRe eee Mr. Bridges 


This cast, which differs from Ireland’s, I copied from the bill of the second 
performance (November 8th) in the Harvard Theatre Collection. Ireland 
puts down Skerrett for Souter Johnnie and Bridges for Betherel John. 

Mrs. Vernon, sent for her health to southern climes, took a farewell 
benefit on November 6th, when she gave The Rivals with a very fine cast, 
Placide being the Sir Anthony, Brougham the Sir Lucius, Mitchell the 
David, Mrs. Maeder (sister of the beneficiary) the Lydia, and Miss Melton 
the Lucy. There were also songs by Austin Phillips, Miss Melton and Mrs. 
Maeder, and dances by Desjardins and Martin. And Mrs. H. Hunt ren- 
dered her inimitable Graceful, in The Fair One with the Golden Locks — 
her only appearance this season. 

Placide’s presence in the theatre had rendered necessary and desirable 
certain performances of old comedy and farce, in which he had sustained 
his famous characters. What Will the World Say? had been revived 
on November 5th, with Placide and Mrs. Knight in their popular parts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tarradiddle, with Dyott as Pye Hilary, with Kate Horn (her 
first appearance in two years) as Miss De Vere, with Mrs. Skerrett as 
Tattle, and Mrs. Dyott as Mrs. Dearpoint. 

On November 8th — the occasion of his benefit — Maywood introduced 
his fourth novelty, The Inheritance, or, the Heir of Rossville, by the author 
of The Flying Dutchman, and “ played with great success at Drury Lane 
Theatre ”’: 


(Adame lackerere nceineice sn Mise, IMignayrercl INNES Sie (EI oecntaccccenns0ce Mrs. Sloman 
GolonelsDelmoureae- see Mirae Andrews= Mis) Waddle (.-..-..--- +o. Mrs. Skerrett 
cindsSayeereren. feckies sees e ae ee Mice yOttmmey iss: phratteprrreerre ter aere ee Mrs. Dyott 
Bate! Gaasune oma c ad SoS eee Wise, WewIa? VOR, WER CEI oo ccccocanooscons Mrs. Griffith 
IMteayore WEVeIGIS Sodnaconaeadsoa 5955 Mireishere MOSBY. veer aerciysiers ol sjsletsiesetersreeissats Miss Flynn 
Gertrude ame sen cece Miss Clara Ellis 


The distinguished veteran now departed, I should assume not greatly to 
the regret of the regular actors; in a brief sojourn he had forced them to 
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learn four new plays of a particularly difficult variety — those in a foreign 
idiom — and | have no reason to believe that the profits of the theatre 
had been conspicuously increased thereby. Placide’s benefit and last ap- 
pearance (November oth), “ prior to his departure for New Orleans,” pre- 
sented him in three of his best-liked plays, The Clandestine Marriage, Bom- 
bastes Furioso and Uncle John. 


ANDERSON AGAIN; THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 


On November 11th, the industrious Anderson began a second engage- 
ment, selecting Hamlet for the suffrage of a public that particularly liked 
Macready’s characterisation of the Dane. The seemingly unfortunate 
choice was not, one imagines, mitigated by the Queen of Mrs. Sloman or 
the Ophelia of Mrs. Duvenel (née Maywood). The Lady of Lyons, on the 
12th, with him and Miss Ellis, more nearly gauged his capacity. His 
Gisippus, on the 13th, was followed (November 15th) by the first produc- 
tion at this theatre of Westland Marston’s play, The Patrician’s Daughter, 
acted two seasons earlier at the Chatham by Forrest and Josephine Clifton; 
Anderson spoke the original prologue, written by Charles Dickens. The 
cast included Anderson as Mordaunt, Barry as the Earl of Lynterne, 
Crocker as Captain Pierpoint, Dyott as Heartwell, Gann as Lister, Povey 
as Deancourt, S. Pearson as Colville, D. Anderson as Lord Chatterly, Gal- 
lott as Sir Anthony Taunton, Bridges as the Physician, Mrs. Sloman as 
Lady Lydia, Clara Ellis as Lady Mabel Lynterne, Mrs. Duvenel as Lady 
Chatterly, and Kate Horn as Lady Taunton —a cast bristling with names 
of players heard of, even to our day. Yet the piece failed; I fancy Ander- 
son and Miss Ellis seemed tame after the stentorian Forrest and the statu- 
esque Clifton. It had three performances now, interspersed with repeti- 
tions of The Lady of Lyons and Gisippus, and flanked by the really success- 
ful new farces of the season— Dominique, the Deserter, Gone to Texas, 
Grist to the Mill. On November 22nd, for his benefit, Anderson produced 
a piece long popular here in his repertoire —an adaptation of Fletcher’s 
comedy of The Elder Brother, in which he enacted Charles, Dyott Eustace, 
the younger brother, Barry Lewis, Chippindale Miramont, Fisher Brisac, 
Andrews Egremont, Crocker Cosey, Skerrett Andrew, Jones Peter, D. An- 
derson Frangois, Mrs. Abbott Angelina, Mrs. Knight Sylvia, and Mrs. 
Duvenel Lilly. This, as we know, is part of the material in Cibber’s Love 
Makes a Man. In the same bill Anderson was set down for Claude Mel- 
notte. Anderson’s influence was for good, though he was no Macready. 

The most far-reaching production of this or indeed of many years was 
that of November 25th — Balfe’s never-dying The Bohemian Girl, which 
even now (1930) but sleepeth and may spring to-morrow into new life and 
fortune. Mr. and Mrs. Seguin had brought back with them from Europe 
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this huge Drury Lane success, and in it Mrs. Seguin attained her triumph 
on the New York stage. The New York cast included Frazer (his first 
appearance in America) as Thaddeus, Seguin as Devilshoof, Andrews as 
Count Arnheim, Pearson as Florestan, Kneass as Captain of the Guard, 
little Miss Dyott as Arline (Act I) and Mrs. Seguin as Arline in the remain- 
ing acts, Mrs. Knight as Queen of the Gipsies, and Mrs. Dyott as Buda. 
The chorus contained some very trained singers, many of them concert- 
soloists, the list including Pearson, Pearson, Jr., Holman, Von Pragg, Selle, 
Coleman, Sardoff, Litch, Gallott, Kneass, Schnepf, Kavanagh, Leach, Har- 
ris, Povey, and Gourlay, Mmes. Boulard, Caroline Hiffert, Julia Barton, 
Wiese, Burrows, Griffith, Jacobson and Willis. The leading dancers — much 
was made of the ballet — were Monsieur Martin, Julia Turnbull, Miss St. 
Clair and Miss Cohen, assisted by Messrs. King, Charles, Wilson, Hen- 
riques, Whalan, Joseph, Hoffman, Emilius, and Miss Jacoby, Miss Yates, 
Mrs. Gallott, Miss Rosa, Miss Delia, Miss Clara, Miss Auguste and Miss 
Ritter. Chubb was in charge of the entire production. 

Let us attend the opera with the musical critic of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, as he writes for the issue of January, 1845; from him we learn 
that many leading Park actors merely walked on as supernumeraries; 
that the management had been very liberal; that Barry had been “ inde- 
fatigable ’ in his labours as stage-manager; that Mons. Martin, with Julia 
Turnbull, “and a well-trained corps, produced a ballet of great and varied 
merit”; and that Hillyard’s scenes were “beautiful exceedingly.” The 
costuming, by Dejonge, “was a great point.... The gipsy dresses had 
all the picturesque wildness that should characterize them, and the military 
costumes were perfect.” Chubb, who was accredited with producing the 
opera in so short a time, the orchestra and the chorus all receive their meed 
of praise. Finally, Frazer, “has a voice of great richness, force and effec- 
tiveness; round, full and capacious, and capable of producing a strong im- 
pression.” Then follows a eulogy of Mrs. Seguin, who had made great 
progress as singer and as actress. “ Her voice is a pure, flexible, melodious 
soprano, of rare modulation and exceeding sweetness. All her embellish- 
ments are in good taste,” and there is never any fear of her marring, in any 
way, the performance. “She is as true and reliable as a well-tuned instru- 
ment, and truer.” 

So much, then, for the first performances of this never-dying — to 
some this ever-killing — opera. It ran until December 14th, when previous 
engagements, both of the management and of the Seguins, forced its tem- 
porary withdrawal. But its popularity was undiminished, and we can at- 
tend many more performances of the piece before the final curtain falls 
on the season of 1844-45. Gone to Texas often accompanied it in the bills; 
and sometimes Frazer and the Seguins gave Cinderella with The Bohemian 
Girl. 
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The farce of Borrowing a Husband was the afterpiece to Balfe’s opera, 
on December oth, and its first cast on the Park stage included Dyott as 
Sir Vivian Delacourt, Fisher as Gilbert Duckhorn, Skerrett as Alec, S. 
Pearson as Frisby, Mrs. Dyott as Dame Partington, and Mrs. Skerrett 
as Pamela. A very important novelty for the Park was that of December 
16th — Gilbert A’ Beckett and Mark Lemon’s adaptation of Dumanoir and | 
Dennery’s famous piece, Don Cesar de Bazan; it had been played for the 
first time in New York, at the Olympic, on December oth, Walcot thereby 
acquiring the glory of first presenting the reckless hero to a metropolitan 
audience. The cast at the Park included Crisp as the Don, Fisher as the 
Marquis de Rotondo, Crocker as Charles I], Dyott as Don Jose, D. Ander- 
son as Lopez, Mrs. Skerrett as Lazarillo, Clara Ellis as Maritana, and Mrs. 
Barry as the Countess. This piece soon swept over the land; like some 
others of its time, it died but yesterday, under the realism of the Ibsen 
school. On the night of its first performance at the Park, Harrison, once a 
favourite there, made his first appearance in five years, enacting Captain 
Lawton, in The Spy, then serving as afterpiece. Another interesting revival 
was that of the 18th, when, for the first time in twelve years — according 
to the bills — was enacted The Busy Body, with Crisp as Marplot, Dyott 
as Sir George Airy, Chippindale as Sir Francis Gripe, Fisher as Sir Jealous 
Traffick, Miss Ellis as Miranda, Mrs. Abbott as Isabinda, and Mrs. Dyott 
as Patch. Crisp played Gossamer, in Laugh when You Can, on December 
23rd. Miss Cohen was now dancing here. 

From the performances here given, and from the vogue of The Bohemian 
Girl, one would assume that Simpson’s season had been very successful, 
and that the good old times were reviving. I fear not. Before my doubt 
becomes certainty, I will gather a bouquet of winter roses. Julia Turn- 
bull’s benefit, on December 17th, brought to the Park stage the lovely 
Constantia Clarke as Joseph, in The Young Scamp; habitués of the house 
could now compare her performance of the part with that of Mrs. Hunt, 
during the season before. Miss Turnbull also offered The Alpine Maid, 
with two other Olympians — Mrs. Timm and Mrs. Watts, and the ever- 
ready Chippindale. Don Cesar de Bazan was part of her offering. 

On December 2oth Crisp played Young Rapid and Don Cesar de Bazan, 
and T. De Walden, from the Haymarket, London, made his bow to New 
York as Belmour, in Is He Jealous? De Walden served as a minor actor 
at the Park, but his ultimate reputation hangs on his efforts as a play- 
wright. Anderson came back on December 24th and 25th, as Claude Mel- 
notte; he also acted The Elder Brother, on December 26th and 27th. One 
feels that the season — except for the appearances of Anderson and the pro- 
duction of the captivating The Bohemian Girl — had failed, thus far, in 
incitement for even the most enthusiastic devotees of the famous old theatre. 
But, “ee the new year, came items to arrest the historical imagination. 
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_ Some of us have a sneaking delight, “ fain-hidden yet full confessed,” 
in adaptations of Dickens’s novels. Hence | offer a full cast of Edward 
Sterling’s version of A Christmas Carol, brought out, as afterpiece, at the 
Park on December 25th: 


SCHOO SEM way aencs ence hos Mr Ghippindale “Christinas. Past’. onv.sc denen ans Mrs. Skerrett 
eredmaerce: OMAR WA Ewes Seca K ane es oe Mr. Dyott Christmas Present ........... Mr. S. Pearson 
BobiGratchitweennecceenee: Wino Ws tie Grisp . Bella. Mortonic..ce at soo cene ec Mrs. Abbott 
Ghost of Marley. \iearctscctce ee. ele, Betas? INE, IRSAARUIY 6 ooaucsnowvasnodar Mrs. Dyott 
TD Dilworth Geakes x2 sc omvese 5 Mraokerret tage Vins red ere tarte cere Mrs. Duvenel 
Pe zzT Wi tie ete vino Sh 0c esin Mima anrisonme \irsg Gratchitaemeeeeeereteeee Mrs. Knight 
CST emer ea eck cee ct MirsRishers ao bin ye] imac aterm tree ee Miss King 


This cast | have taken from Ireland; it differs considerably from that of 
the second performance (December 26th), included in the Harvard Theatre 
Collection. That makes no mention of the characters of Dr. Dilworth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fezziwig, or Bella Morton; it lists, instead, Miss Cohen as the 
Spirit of Christmas Future, Mrs. Griffith as Belinda Cratchit, Kate Horn 
as Martha Cratchit, Miss Flynn as Sally Cratchit, Master Johnson as Tom 
Cratchit, and Master King as Peter Cratchit. On December 30th, the 
farce of Murder in the First Degree (Wilful Murder) was first played. 
with Chippindale as Pythagoras Sphoon, Fisher as Mr. Consol, Crisp as 
Frank, Mrs. Abbott as Rhoda, and Mrs. Dyott as Whisk. 

The first of January exercised a traditional privilege of making a holi- 
day lugubrious by producing George Barnwell, with Dyott as the hero, 
Harrison as Thorowgood, and Mrs. Sloman as the evil Millwood. But 
the festival was made happier by the accompanying pieces — The Battle 
of Austerlitz, or, Love and Honour, and A Christmas Carol. The first- 
named of these two plays, seen in 1839 at Wallack’s National, then had its 
first production at the Park: 


INapoleonmee ete t oes Mr. Harrison Philippe Marcel ................. Mr. Crisp 
Cotonelile#Rroierrn en eee NiraSssPearsone | ETnestaeen soeiaaanee ener eee: Mr. Gallott 
Jeansehilippemoueteses eee ae Mie, Raima? (GEGEN oooncsncocogoouswoscdes Mr. Bridges 
Gate e Scbohio BS. coco e cee te MrePovey DeateNiartineeercereseece ree Mr. Anderson 
CharleseVierletanercre mis. ee oe ibe, Cracker CODING oo.scooevavcecocccsne cc Mrs, Abbott 
Sle HEOTUC oan tend GhOcH ene Ceees Mire Dyott’- Merial Bombelle ora. 500 oe Mrs. Skerrett 
Reters Pontoonmerernen ieee Nis kerrettams Dame: Cantecnteneenrcr reer Mr. Fisher 


The company had already this season brought out seventeen novelties. 
The most important new play, merely dramatic, came on January 6th — 
Boucicault’s altogether artificial, but for half a century wholly pleasing 
Old Heads and Young Hearts; the only light comedy he ever wrote at all 
approximating the success of his London Assurance. It was produced on 
the same night, also, at the Bowery. At the Park, Chippindale made a 
hit as Jesse Rural, the simple-minded, blundering clergyman; but the part 
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later belonged entirely in New York to W. R. Blake, and in Boston to 
William Warren. The original cast at the Park was strong: 


Earlofeeompioneaeecnttt ibe IDS \Weikelia) SISA oc cacdoonsosesousn ons Mr. D. Anderson 
ord’ @harles| Roebuck sn-ne eee Mire DV Ottame Russell leer erate tet eet Mr. Gallott 
@olonel Rockettes cere MrvFisher- © Butler? 2200. hn once eee een Mr. King 
ittletont@okerracae. se ere Mira Crisp am Countessipererreer tt. itr Mrs. Barry 
eT om’ Gokeew eae se aes Miie, Betoay Ikavehy AVES ooncraunacacocuvosousns Miss Ellis 
Jesseg tural ssc. coc sor Mrs Ghippindalelee WatesixocKe Gare secrr renter Mrs, Abbott 
Bobet dirs ee ene ere Mr. Skerrett 


Simpson must naturally have expected that this comedy would dupli- 
cate the triumph of London Assurance, and raise the fortunes of his house; 
it might even keep the Park open during the dread days of snow and sleigh- 
ing. The hope was not realised. Old Heads and Young Hearts had but a 
mild success; perhaps the Boucicault bubble had burst. On January 11th, 
the Spirit of the Times asserts that Crisp “ performed in a very clever 
manner, with great humor, nature, and truth.” He made Littleton Coke 
“a gentleman, in the fashionable sense . . . a man of la [sic] monde.” 
Tom was “well performed” by Barry, “ who was, however, in some parts 
rather too boisterous in his expressions.’ Chippindale’s Jesse Rural was 
highly praised: ‘‘ Nothing is more sensitive, more natural, and more pol- 
ished than this performance.” Skerrett’s Bob and Miss Ellis’s Lady Alice 
also pleased the critic. 

I agree with the reader in thinking the literary style of the Spirit of 
the Times very crude; but like the reader I also consider the ideas ex- 
pressed sensible and direct. So little faith could Simpson place in the 
comedy that, on January 8th, he joined with it The Battle of Austerlitz 
and a Vocal Concert by the Buckley Family, or Congo Melodists from Bos- 
ton; for extra measure he even threw in Gone to Texas. If that quartette 
of attractions would not draw, Simpson might indeed despair. On Janu- 
ary oth, he brought out still another new comedy — the long popular Used 
Up, “as written for Charles Mathews, and played by him three hundred 
nights with unprecedented success.”’ The first cast at the Park stood thus: 


Sir Charles Coldstream ..... Wie WC Is EMCiaky IRENE on acccgucsaccdaucovance Mr. Anderson 


SirpAdonisleeechi- 4-2 eee: Mire Dea aldenmesl@attiiatees eee Mr. Freeland 
Jaton, aie SEATINE oo. cocccrecane Mra Crocker#ameB oy tts.) no oe Master King 
Johnglronbraceseeeeese eens MieeBarry aeicadyaG@lutterbucl ae eee Mrs. Dyott 


Briskdere ct ee ee Mrs Povey Sa Maryiey eee oe eee Mrs. Skerrett 


The Boucicault play ran, indeed, better at the Bowery — home of melo- 
drama — than at Old Drury. On January 13th, the Seguin troupe returned 
in The Bohemian Girl, the bill ending with still another new farce — The 
Gallopade, made out of the older piece, The Masquerade. It was acted 
by D. C. Anderson as Mr. Matchem, Dyott as George Touchwood, Skerrett 
as Soe Skerrett as Sophia Rapid, and Mrs. Dyott as Betty Sarsnet. 

9 


IMIRSa Welle CRISP KATE HORN 
From the Harvard Theatre Collection From Stephens’s Comic Natural History 


FRAZER AS ELVINO MAYWOOD AS SIR PERTINAX 
From a Toedteberg Reproduction From a Lithograph by R. J. Hamerton 
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This was Simpson’s nineteenth frenzied offering since September 2nd. 
Many of the novelties were successful, and in more fruitful years would 
have brought money into the treasury. And there is no doubt that his 
company had gained greatly by the addition of Crisp, Mr. and Mrs. Dyott, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Skerrett. Of course, old favourites, like Placide and Mrs. 
Wheatley, Mrs. Hunt, and Mrs. Vernon (now at the South) were sadly 
missed. The season alas! closed with The Bohemian Girl (twenty-second 
performance), on January 18th. The house did not re-open for drama 
until March 12th — nearly two months in the very heart of the season. 


Circus AT THE Park, 1845 


Beginning on January 209th, the old house was once more turned into 
an arena, for the exhibition of Rufus Welch’s imposing circus troupe. The 
complete list of performers was far beyond anything seen that season at 
the Bowery Amphitheatre. J. J. Nathans, “four and six horse rider and 
gymnast,’ G. J. Cadwallader, “ mythological scene rider and ring director,” 
C. J. Rogers, “melodramatic scene artiste on one horse, and vaulter,” 
Thomas McFarland, “the most wonderful and finished vaulter and leaper 
ever known,” T. V. Turner, “incomparable as a principal act rider, and 
famous for somerset-throwing, while his courser is at full speed ’’ — these 
were old and vastly-admired favourites. Newer, at least to me, were Thomas 
McCollum, “an unequalled two-horse rider, a perfect Antinous in figure, 
and an immense leaper over lofty objects, elevated around the ring,” and 
Edward Woods, “an elegant light classic rider.’ Dickinson and Hoyt, 
“finished African melodists and comic singers,’ were among the enter- 
tainers as was H. Connover (or Conover), “ the most accomplished personal 
gymnast of his day.” Hilse, Tyler and Jaques were down as “ servitors to 
the ring in great acts,” J. Mitchell as “ first groom and director to the eleven 
secondary stablers.” John May was “clown and describer of the feats 
and doings of the equestrians,’ N. Johnson, “assistant riding master,” 
John Grimaldy Wells, “ pantomimic clown and mezzo-mime to the rare 
and curious acts.” Really, I feel as if | were in the very aristocracy of the 
arena. And the lovely ladies? Mme. Louisa Howard, “the most elegant 
scene and principal act rider of the present fashionable school,” and “ eight 
taught female road riders for grand cavalcades and historical pageants” 
—these held the scene occupied in former days by Fanny Kemble and 
Ellen Tree. And there were also youths and children: Edward Kincade 
(sic), John Glenroy, Little Master W. Kincade (“nine years of age, the 
most astonishing boy-equestrian ever beheld”), the three Misses Wells 
and Miss Louisa Wells. Reader, pardon me; | can no more. I am dazzled 
by the glitter of this great aggregation, culled from the Herald. I have 
energy enough merely to write down that, on February 12th, and later, the 
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circus was offering a grand spectacle— Mad Anthony Wayne — thereby 
equestrianising — horrible word! — the theme dramatically treated, in those 
weeks, at the Bowery. Many equestrian spectacles burden the Herald 
announcements. 


GREEN BUSHES; FASHION 


The first offering, after that discouraging relapse, was Buckstone’s melo- 
drama of Green Bushes. This exciting story of love, conspiracy and politics 
in Ireland, wending its way through the primeval wilderness in America only 
to return to foul deeds and death in Ireland, was presented (March 12th) 
at the Park with the full strength of the company: 


ConnomOiKennedyaneeee rere eee MraDyottm Dennisseeene te tattioceer Mr. De Walden 
George: OjWenned yanmar Moe, Bevaae — “TWeran WHINENS oo. ccscessnscsboonc Mr. Povey 
\Wallal IMMA. ooccocncccuccse0eon Mrehisher™ sary ee cee tte me ee Mr. Freeland 
Raddya kelly aap eee rer rer Mise Binidgestue Geraldineweeereseee erent Mrs. Abbott 
IDEN DY IDOMONWEI oo cocuannssacegus Mires Povey Nellya@iNealeer rene eer: Mrs. Knight 
Neda Keorheumsrrrrr rr tre Mireetaree anc lat ya ©18./0 Geer eee ee Mrs. Jones 
(CHORIN IDETHOS oococcsnacvacsse MieG@rocke nase Vilalta seer seen eter ieee: Miss C. Ellis 
Master Grinnedge .............. MinSkerret Gamma ge rtail ieee rae een re rere Mrs. Duvenel 
JackiGong ecrere ea eerere MriGhippindalemen Viceieaasnarcteeneeeee reer Mrs. Barry 
ittlesBeataameneterectry ser terete MrsaiGallottaalsoulseper nen eereer cece Mrs. Burrows 
Rattlesnakclenaeeee errr ee Wile: Aneta, JIBWAEEN soccenconcconpococnsoccde Miss King 


The great Celeste had made an impressive success in the rdle of the un- 
happy Indian girl, Miami, later civilised into riches and misery, but here 
Clara Ellis could do nothing to raise the play into a popular triumph. 
Simpson, who had brought out, this season, a number of pieces destined to 
long life on the stage, must have sat numbly wondering what on earth 
could excite the apathetic playgoer into a semblance of vitality. He 
repeated Green Bushes for nightly fare during a week, with a nightly 
relish in the way of lively farce supported by Crisp. On March 1oth Old 
Heads and Young Hearts and Green Bushes constituted the bill, and the 
same offering ended the present life of Green Bushes on March 22nd. It 
will be observed, likewise, that Old Heads and Young Hearts had had a dis- 
couraging paucity of representations. 

If the manager was in distress, he found help in an unexpected quarter. 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, bred in refinement and married in luxury, found 
herself, on account of her husband’s failure in business, under the neces- 
sity of earning her living. She had tried, as we saw, the profession of elocu- 
tionist; she had also written for magazines. According to her own narra- 
tive — Autobiography of an Actress —a friend suggested that she should 
write a play. Fashion was the result; produced, I surmise, within a very 
short period of time. The comedy, she writes, “was offered to the Park 
Theatre. . .. Mr. Simpson read Fashion at once. He liked it, and handed 


the manuscript to his stage manager, Mr. Barry, who also approved it, and 
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pronounced that the play would make a hit. A few days more, and I re- 
ceived official information that Fashion was accepted by the Park Theatre 
— that it would be produced without delay, and in a style of great magnifi- 
cence — also, that I would receive an author’s benefit on the third night, 
and a certain percentage of the nightly receipts of the theatre for every per- 
formance of the play after it had run a stipulated number of nights.” 

I refer the reader to Mrs. Mowatt’s pretty and very feminine account 
of her attendance at a rehearsal, of her feelings on the first night of the play, 
etc. Mrs. Mowatt is always making herself the heroine of a novel, the which 
was her idea of her own life. Clara Morris, | may say, did the same thing 
years later. The essential fact, in this case, is that Fashion really made a 
hit (March 24th), and had an uninterrupted run of twenty nights: 


Adami rueina nema MraGhippendalemmZekeme srr et eae ree Mr. Skerrett 
Countdiel Olimaitrersa-eeeeeee eee Mire Crispmelylrsmlitlanyaee eee eee ee Mrs. Barry 
Colonel Howard \Woeeck Feito ke Nite Dy Ottmerucdence semen rere rte Mrs. Knight 
ian ype ecte ccrsetoto serach amie se Wie deeieg? GUNNA 5 Co nooopoaeson heb bb0e Mrs. Dyott 
iwintklegemericc ate. Vite Dem Wial denims Gercrl demeer tare e eeeee Miss Ellis 
ANUSUSCUSE ORQ Meee tte 2 Mise, tf. leone! SSRN, socosanononesadouses Miss K. Horn 
Snobsoneertess ease eet ete Mr. Fisher 


Mrs. Mowatt’s play must be regarded as a domestic satire; its theme 
is the obsequious fawning of the American parvenu, or rather of his silly 
wife, on foreigners of title, real, or, as in this case, assumed by a former 
barber and cook. Opposed to all this nonsense is old Adam Trueman, who 
comes from the pure heart of central New York, to preach and reform. 
Gertrude, the sweet governess, involves herself inexplicably in a compromis- 
ing situation that seems too preposterous for use even by an amateur play- 
wright. Fashion is now very old-fashioned in the reading, and would be 
funny enough without the absurd contemporary songs liberally and inartis- 
tically interspersed throughout the action in a professedly scholarly revival 
in New York in 1924. 

One of the most interesting things about the play is its prologue, written 
by Epes Sargent. This was spoken by Crisp, who entered, reading a 
newspaper: 

“ Fashion, a Comedy.” I’ll go; but stay — 
Now I read farther, ’tis a native play! 
Bah! home-made calicoes are well enough, 
But home-made dramas must be stupid stuff! 
Had it the London stamp, ’twould do — but then, 
For plays, we lack the manners and the men! 


Thus speaks one critic. Hear another's creed: — 
“ Rashion! ”’ What’s here? It never can succeed! 

What! from a woman’s pen? It takes a man 

To write a comedy — no woman can! 
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One sees, then, even so late as 1845, the continuance of native prejudice 
against native plays. The Spirit of the Times, on March 2oth, gives ad- 
mirable account of the weakness of the new play. In the Broadway Journal 
of the 29th, Edgar Allan Poe, whose every printed word has in our times 
become an object of idolatry, reviewed Fashion, with the effect of breaking 
a butterfly on a wheel. As a contribution to our scheme the essay has but 
little value. The play, he thinks, lacks “originality” and “ invention,” 
and is “theatrical but not dramatic. ... There is not one particle of 
any nature beyond green-room nature, about it. No such events ever hap- 
pened in fact, or ever could happen.” Poe ridicules the continuance in 
drama of devices so preposterous as the soliloquy and the aside, and pleads 
for a more natural technique; this is the most interesting part of his re- 
view. Ina second article on Fashion, in the issue of the Broadway Journal 
for April 5th, he highly lauds the staging and the acting of the play; the 
lesson of luxurious drawing room sets had been learned, we see, from London 
Assurance. This second article also contains some interesting notes about 
abandoning old stage forms and inaugurating a new, a more fluid type of 
play. 

The reader, wearied with details of nightly change in the bills, will 
rejoice in the sure footing provided through March and early April by the 
constant repetition of Fashion. The only variation was in the concluding 
farces, and these were old, until March 31st, when was first played a little 
comedy brought out seven nights earlier at the Olympic and five nights 
earlier at the Bowery — Planché’s Somebody Else, in which Mrs. Skerrett 
made a great hit as Minnie, and in which Crisp appeared as Hans Moritz, 
Dyott as Ernest Waldberg, Crocker as Herr Flitterman, and Mrs. Duvenel 
as Louise. Somebody Else was long in dying out of the bills. 

With Fashion in vogue, affairs at the Park must have been easier in 
early April; Somebody Else, likewise, was offered with it almost nightly 
during two weeks. A slight ripple of excitement may have been caused on 
April 11th and 12th by the appearance of Fleming “from the Southern 
theatres” as Austerlitz, in The Maid of Croissey. This was the last of 
Fashion, for the present. 

Anderson returned on the 14th as Coriolanus, with Clara Ellis (!) as 
Volumnia. He later played Claude Melnotte, Gisippus, Alfred Evelyn and 
Charles, in The Elder Brother. On the 26th, he was Alfred Evelyn and 
Petruchio. One sees that he was gradually establishing an individual reper- 
toire, away from Macready, and also from Shakespeare. People must have 
begun to associate him with certain parts in which his excellence was undis- 
puted. The cast of Money, on April 21st, interests me: Anderson as 
Evelyn, Crisp as Smooth, Fleming as Sharp, De Walden as Blount, Mrs. 
Skerrett as Clara, Mrs. Knight as Lady Franklin, Mrs. Abbott as Georgina 
and Chippindale as Sir John Vesey. 
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Anderson was succeeded on the 28th by Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Frazer 
in the much admired The Bohemian Girl. With accompanying farces this 
conquering attraction carried Simpson to May 17th. On May oth, The 
Jew and the Doctor was revived by Frazer, Chippindale, Fisher, and Kate 
Horn. The part of the child Arline, in Act I of Balfe’s opera, was now 
enacted by Miss Jones; Mrs. Dyott’s little daughter, the original representa- 
tive, had died during the winter. Mrs. Dyott also resigned her character 
of Buda to Mrs. Duvenel. By a stroke of irony, the farce of Mother 
and Child are Doing Well was first brought out here, on May 2nd, following 
a rendition of The Bohemian Girl, and in it Mrs. Dyott sustained the lead- 
ing female character — Penelope Snugsby; others were Fisher as Snugsby, 
Dyott as Lieutenant O’Scupper, Skerrett as Felix Fluffy, Crocker as Max- 
well, Gourlay as Mungo, Kate Horn as Emily, and Mrs. Burrows as 
Dinah, a negress. The serene career of The Bohemian Girl was interrupted 
on May 16th by the first performance this season of The Postillion of 
Longjumeau, Mrs. Seguin appearing as Madeleine, Seguin as Bijou, and 
Frazer as Chapelou; even so, one act of the Balfe opera was in the bill. 

Anderson began a farewell engagement on May 1oth, in Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth falling to Clara Ellis. On that same night another farce — The 
House Dog — “ played at the London Theatres with great success,” first 
saw the Park lamps; the bills did not state that Mitchell had given it on 
April 28th. The enterprising Mitchell had an irritating way of thus antici- 
pating; the habit had been growing on him. The cast of The House Dog, 
at the Park, included Fisher as Clinkscales, the retired manufacturer of wax 
and tallow candles, Dyott as Captain Harry Hazard, Skerrett as Dust, the 
house dog, De Walden as Codicil, Bridges as Dod, Pearson as Dip, Mrs. 
Barry as Melpomene, Kate Horn as Cecilia, and Mrs. Skerrett as Betty 
Buncle. 

Anderson enacted Claude Melnotte on May 2ist, Ion on May 22nd, 
Alfred Evelyn on the 23rd, The Elder Brother on the 20th and 24th, 
Richard III on the 26th, Coriolanus on the 28th, Gisippus on the 29th and 
Shylock (with Clara Ellis as Portia) on the 30th. This is an imposing 
list, and indicates at least laudable ambition; and Anderson’s ability was 
high, if not of the highest. This was his last engagement in New York for 
two years; he said farewell on May 31st, as Shylock and as Charles, in The 
Elder Brother. He had made his way to a comfortable place in the esteem 
of the public. 

The season drew to a close. On June 2nd, the ever-admired Henry 
Placide returned as Sir Harcourt Courtly and Grandfather Whitehead. 
Mrs. George Barrett had been engaged for six nights, and on this occasion 
essayed Lady Gay Spanker. She was in pitiable plight, forgetting her lines 
and necessitating prompting from all parts of the stage; she did not appear 
again. An account of her embarrassment will be found in the Herald of 
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the 3rd. Mrs. Vernon also re-appeared on this night as Susan, in Grand- 
father Whitehead; the observant reader has seen that parts that would 
naturally have been cast to her in new farces of the season had been divided 
between Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Dyott. Mrs. Vernon had been sadly missed. 
On June 3rd a new comedy was produced — Douglas Jerrold’s Time Works 
Wonders, the cast being exceptionally strong: 


Goldthumbirerecn sence cree Mira Placidemen) Ugbyaeemer irre tee Mr. De Walden 
Sie Ohivee NOME casocossooocoue MtaBarrvaelslorentine sm pmrrr eer tret tts Mrs. Abbott 
Glarences Normanwarreereceecserre: Wwe, IDS orme SS IMMUN) co cocusssuonuonecee Mrs. Skerrett 
FeliaGoldthumbaesereene eee eer Mize Crispigee VMissmiuckelameeents tere Mrs. Vernon 
Profs Uruthlessees see ececiecs ree Mit bisherme Vins Gola thin memeeee ae eeeiae Mrs. Barry 
Bantamimosnercrecee ce sme cecieisiss MreSkerrettaes Chicken aren ceece ie oaee eee Mrs. Knight 
Oliverdicciren ee ee Mr. Fleming 


In these last days Julia Turnbull and Monsieur Martin were delighting 
lovers of the dance. Clara Ellis returned to the part of Lady Gay Spanker 
on June oth, and for reason unknown to me Anderson came out for one 
night only, on June 11th, as Claude Melnotte, and as Charles, in The Elder 
Brother. This was positively his last appearance for 1844-45. On June 
1oth, Mr. and Mrs. Dyott took their first benefit in America, appearing as 
The Stranger and Mrs. Haller, and bringing out A Match in the Dark, 
Dyott enacting Captain Courtney, Mrs. Dyott Prudence Macintyre, Mrs. 
Skerrett Ellen Marsden, Fisher Clements, Skerrett Vellum, and Bridges 
O’Flim (sic). Clara Ellis’s benefit, on the 12th, restored to the stage 
Fashion and a portion of Green Bushes. 


Deésut oF Mrs. Mowatt 


Of benefits for this year, however, the most important was that of June 
13th — Crisp’s — at which Mrs. Mowatt made her first appearance on any 
stage. She enacted Pauline, to the Claude Melnotte of Crisp. Mrs. Mowatt, 
in the same pretty, feminine way, gives a pleasing account of the ordeal. 
Her fright at rehearsal walled in by the cold eyes of the watching actors, 
Mrs. Vernon’s kindness, the call-boy’s summons to the performance at night, 
the brief attack of stage fright, the performance, the triumph — all these 
things live again in the pages of the Autobiography. Mrs. Mowatt made 
a hit before friends; but when London, a few years later, acclaimed and 
petted her, who came as a stranger, it was undeniable that ability alone 
had elevated her to the proud position she thenceforth occupied in the 
theatre here and abroad. Mrs. Mowatt’s success in London followed close 
on that of Charlotte Cushman; their experience palpably contradicted 
Forrest's assertion that he had failed in London because he was an American. 

So important a début as that of Mrs. Mowatt must be seen with the eyes 
of a contemporary. The Herald of June 14th best assists us in the recon- 
struction of that vanished picture: 
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. . . She went through the first few scenes... with admirable com- 
posure, and with such measure of spirit and grace as at once relieved 
the anxieties of her friends, and created throughout the house a feeling 
of satisfaction which sought frequent expression in the most flattering 
and encouraging manner. In the fourth and fifth acts, Mrs. Mowatt 
won still more and more upon the sympathies of the house, and the 
curtain fell amid a hurricane of applause, such as has never struck the 
walls of Old Drury, since the time when Fanny Kemble carried all hearts 
by storm. 

We certainly have seldom witnessed a debut more full of promise 
and of triumph. As a first performance, it really merited high praise. 
Faults, of course, there were, chiefly of attitude and gesture, but they 
were faults which time will correct. . . . There were bursts of natural 
and genuine passion and feeling, which must have touched every heart 
in the house. . 

When the curtain fell, the applause was . . . tremendous. A gentle- 
man in the pit called out “three cheers,” and three loud cheers were 
accordingly given, with “one cheer more” in obedience to the request 
of a fat gentleman in one of the boxes, who, although ready to sink from 
the heat, contributed more than his share of the plaudits. Mrs. Mowatt 
soon appeared, led on by Mr. Crisp. The cheers — shouts — screams — 
plaudits — burst forth afresh, whilst a whirlwind of pocket handkerchiefs 
swept over the boxes, and five or six hundred pairs of boots thundered 
in the galleries. Mrs. Mowatt courtesied, and a shower of bouquets 
fell at her feet. 


The Spirit of the Times, on June 21st, sings a strain hardly less ecstatic. 

For a début this is very well; let us not inquire into Mrs. Mowatt’s 
dramatic gifts until time has accustomed her to the stage and developed her 
powers of expression. The Park dramatic season closed on June 14th with 
a ticket night devoted to Fashion and Mother and Child are Doing Well. 
I do not know how great had been Simpson’s pecuniary returns; but a 
theatrical term which saw the last performances for a few years here of 
Macready, the début of James R. Anderson, the first appearance on any 
stage of Mrs. Mowatt, with the accession to our theatre of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dyott and Mr. and Mrs. Skerrett, will always have interest for lovers of 
the drama. Besides, 1844-45 introduced at the Park such favourites as 
The Bohemian Girl, Used Up, Green Bushes, Fashion, and Old Heads and 
Young Hearts — a really remarkable list. 


FRENCH OPERA AND VAUDEVILLE 


On the heels of the departing regulars arrived, as so often in the past, 
the French company, from New Orleans, led by the delightful Calvé. The 
singer did not appear on the opening night — June 16th — which was de- 
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voted to a performance of Rossini’s Guillaume Tell; Garry sang Tell, 
Arnaud Arnold, Douvry Gesler, Cceuriot Rodolphe, Chaffary Leuthold, 
Bernard Melcthal, and Mme. Cassini Mathilde. The Herald of the 18th 
asserts that “it certainly was performed in a style of excellence worthy of 
the highest praise. The cast was very judicious. .. . The orchestra, led by 
the admirable Prevost, was as near perfection as any reasonable man 
could desire, and the manner in which the opera was put upon the stage 
was unexceptionable.” 

Perfection of ensemble had, indeed, always distinguished the work of 
visiting French companies. The 18th of June was devoted to the two 
vaudevilles of Louise, ou la Réparation, and Les Premieres Armes de Riche- 
lieu, the casts including several old favourites — Montassier, Mathieu, 
Tucher, Jules, and Mmes. Stephan Ceeuriot, Mathieu, Eugénie and Richer. 
On June 20th the adorable Calvé, radiantly smiling, returned in Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, her assistants being Cceuriot, Buscher, Mathieu, 
Dessonville, Oternot, Pellere, Chaffary, and Mme. Stephan Ceeuriot, several 
of these being acquaintances from the previous sojourn of the artist. On 
June 21st the Herald expresses its joy: 


Of the execution, we can only speak in terms of the highest eulogy. 
Calvé, although her voice is not a very powerful one, and perhaps a 
little too sharp in the upper chords, sung her part with a grace and a 
delicacy which can only be equalled by the loveliness of her smile. The 
duett of the chocolat . . . was extremely well given, but the gem of 
the evening was her performance of the exquisite air, with variations, 
“Ab, je veux briser ma chaine,” which was covered with as much applause 
as the singer was with bouquets; nor was her acting less taking, in the 
second act, where she had lost the géne that seemed to control her move- 
ments in the beginning of the opera. Madame Ceeuriot deserved a large 
share of the bouquets, for she acquitted herself extremely well of all 
she had to do. She sung throughout with unexceptionable taste and 
musician-like correctness, managing her pretty voice with exceeding dex- 
terity, and keeping up the spirit of the bolero scene with Calvé, in all 
respects successfully. She is, indeed, a very valuable acquisition. 
Ceeuriot, the tenor, likewise acquitted himself remarkably well; his voice 


is a little stiff, but he uses it to much advantage; his clever acting 1s 
entitled to especial praise. 


All, then, was well. On June 26th were played Le Vicomte de Letoriéres 
and Dieu vous Bénisse. A highly important novelty of the first nights was 
Donizetti's melodious opera, La Favorite, first presented to a New York 
audience (June 25th), with Calvé as Leonora, Mme. Stephan Cceuriot as 
Inez, Garry as Alphonse, Arnaud as Fernand, Douvry as Balthasar, and 
Ceeuriot as Don Gaspar. The Herald, on June 28th, abates no jot of its 
a ae “ We can positively assert, that there has never been brought 
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out in New York an opera of that magnitude with such a remarkable 
ensemble.” 

Is not this interesting and provocative of envy of our ancestors? The 
company was attempting very ambitious things; July 2nd brought Meyer- 
beer’s very difficult Robert le Diable — its first representation in New York 
—with Arnaud as Robert, Ceeuriot as Raimbaut, Douvry as Bertram, 
Garry as Alberti, Mme. Cassini as Isabelle, Miss Turnbull as the Abbess, 
and Mme. Stephan Ceuriot as Alice. A lengthy criticism in the Herald 
of July 3rd leaves with me the impression that the performers were over- 
weighted, as indeed they might be, considering the magnitude of their task. 
No wonder that, on July 4th, the company reverted to vaudeville (Le 
Chalet, etc.), and dances by Julia Turnbull and Martin! On the 3rd, 
Calvé revived Le Domino Noir. 

Nevertheless, Robert le Diable was advertised again on July 7th and 
oth, and La Favorite on the 11th. Perhaps the performers sighed with 
relief when they went back, on July 14th, to La Fille du Régiment, with 
Calvé in her most popular part, Marie. July 17th joined the vaudevilles, 
Le Capitaine Charlotte and Les Petites Miséres de la Vie Humaine. In 
conjunction with La Favorite and the second act of Guillaume Tell, July 
21st had the vaudeville of Mlle. Dangeville, acted by Mme. Stephan Cceu- 
riot and MM. Montassier, Jules and Oternot. 

And now, think of it, gentle reader! Halévy’s opera La Juive, heavy and 
hard to give, made impressive the hot nights of July 16th and 23rd, its cast 
enlisting Arnaud as Eleazar, Calvé as Rachel, Douvry as the Cardinal, 
Ceeuriot as Leopold, Mme. Cassini as Eudoxia, Garry as the Grand Provost, 
Montassier as Sigismund, and Jules as Albert. And the Herald of July 
24th laid wreaths at the feet of Calvé, Mme. Cassini (still too timid) and 
Arnaud. 

La Juive was repeated on nearly every opera night (Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday), till July 31st, when the company produced La Dame de 
St. Tropez (by Bourgeois and Dennery), with Montassier as Georges 
Maurice, Mathieu as Langlois, Bernard as Comte d’Auberive, Jules as 
Antoine, Octave as Dominique, Buscher as Charles d’Arbel, Oternot as 
Jerome, Chaffary as Gerfault, Mlle. Marie as Hortense, Mme. Richer as 
Pauline, Mme. Mathieu as Charlotte, Mlle. Fanny as Moinette, and Mme. 
Jules as Véronique. But, of course, no offering could succeed, without the 
radiant Calvé; the next bill was, perforce, La Fille du Régiment. 

The towering ambition of this aggregation became more impressive as 
the season advanced. To La Favorite, Robert le Diable, and La Juive, 
was added, on August 4th, Auber’s La Muette de Portici, with Arnaud as 
Masaniello, Ceeuriot as Alphonse, Garry as Pietro, Bernard as Borella, Chaf- 
fary as Selva, Buscher as Lorenzo, Mme. Cassini as Elvira, and Mme. 
Stephan Ceeuriot as Fenella. And, on August 11th, was advertised Meyer- 
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beer’s exceedingly difficult, if boring, Les Huguenots, with Arnaud as Raoul, 
Douvry as Marcel, Garry as de Nevers, Bernard as St. Bris, Calve as 
Valentine, Cassini as Marguerite de Valois, and Mme. Richer as Urbain. 
The undoubted sincerity of the company in 1845 no doubt carried them 
far toward success. But the reader agrees that they dared mightily in 
attempting this difficult, if arid, work. 

For her benefit, on August 14th, Calvé revived her previous success, 
L’Ambassadrice, along with the vaudeville of Le Protégé. The season at 
the Park terminated on August 15th with a performance of Les Huguenots. 
The company shortly after played a brief season at Niblo’s Garden. 


Tue Bowery THEATRE, 1844-1845 


We left Hamblin in full possession of a success of ancient proportions 
— Bannister’s play of Putnam, brought out on August 5, 1844. On Sep- 
tember 7th, the Spirit of the Times looks back over five weeks of success 
for the spectacle, and especially for its wonderful steed, Black Vulture: 
“Comrade, the learned horse who made the fortune of Fortunio was but 
a zero... when compared with Black Vulture... . Already has this 
‘wondrous horse’ hopped over precipices and pine forests for five weeks, 
and we are inclined to believe that he will caracole and sauté over the slight 
obstacles in this onward path for some weeks yet to come.” 

This piece, as I have before stated, was presented nightly until Novem- 
ber 2nd, the occasion of its seventy-eighth consecutive performance. Minor 
novelties, as I learn from the Courier and Enquirer, joined it, from time to 
time, in its career of success. On September oth, the triumphant show 
was followed by The Warning, or, the Smuggler’s Death, the chief partici- 
pants being Davenport as Robert Shelly, Hadaway as Union Jack, Mrs. 
Hield as Rachel Ryland, and Mrs. Sutherland as Fanny Dorset. This piece 
was presented under various titles, in days to come. The Soldier’s Orphan 
limped after Putnam on the 18th, with J. R. Scott as Colonel Villers, Hada- 
way as Marmaduke, and Mrs. Hield as Julie; one can never be sure that 
these new titles are not masks to old farces or entertainments. 

The Miser’s Well, or, the Haunted House, “a legend of New York in 
1664,” was the afterpiece of September 23rd: 


Dolphabeley ger Crarceece. 4a. VigeDavenporiams Vancdetmleydenme == === Mr. Fleming 
Keni ppernausen eee eae Nine Viachemee liherspectress aa ae eeeeta re ae Mr. Milner 
Glaustlopperneneenee ees Mr. Hadaway Marie VanderHeyden .......... Mrs. Phillips 
Petersen G00 | atten be, Sanedeiel ice USP Gs coscconocooenosdeeedue Mrs, Hield 


This ran for a week with Putnam’s daring Black Vulture, and yielded, 

on September 3oth, to the never-failing Ernest Maltravers, with J. R. Scott 

as Richard Darvil, J. B. Booth, Jr. as Lumley Ferrers, and Mrs. Hield as 

Pas oe The Yellow Dwarf, one of Mitchell’s specialties, was seen 
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at the Bowery on October 7th, Davenport acting Ferdinand, Milner the 
dwarf, Mrs. Jackson Allfair, and Mrs. Hield the Hag of the Desert. 
Warnings, Miser’s Wells, Soldier’s Orphans, Yellow Dwarfs: how thrill- 
ing the afterpieces thus far! The gruesome company was augmented on 
October 17th, when The Demon Head, or, the Conspiracy, exhibited young 
Booth as Francis, King of France, Davenport as Benvenuto Cellini, Mrs. 
Phillips as Fidelio, his pupil, Hadaway as Peuperte, a tailor, Milner (who 
always sank when not mounted on a horse) as Captain Sangfeu, Mrs. Jack- 
son as Seraphina, Mrs. Hield as Mme. Defour, and Mrs. Sutherland as 
Mme. Rogel. Yet the 21st covered the retreat of The Demon Head with 
a performance of Beauty and the Beast, Mrs. Jackson being the former, 
and Davenport the latter; Vache was Sir Aldgate Pump. 

With varying combinations of these afterpieces, Putnam dashed down 
the hill nightly till October 28th, when it in turn was relegated to the rank 
of afterpiece, a position it held till its temporary disappearance on Novem- 
ber 2nd. It had been thus reduced, in order to allow Scott to appear as 
Rolla, Damon, and Sir Giles Overreach. 

He acted Macbeth (with Davenport and Mrs. Hield) on the 4th and 
5th of November, and Richelieu (with Davenport as de Mauprat, and 
Mrs. Jackson as Julie), on the 6th and 7th; he was Rob Roy on the 8th 
and oth. And following the main piece, on each of these evenings, came 
the revived Rookwood; why not since Black Vulture was still in the stables? 
In this often-seen melodrama, Jackson now played Peter Bradley, Daven- 
port Luke Bradley, Milner (eques, if not actor) was Dick Turpin, James 
Anderson (first appearance in five years) was Tyrconnel, Mrs. Hield Bar- 
bara, the witch, and Mrs. Phillips Sybil. Mulner had a fine chance to ride 
in Mazeppa, given for the week of November 11th. 

On November 18th, Hamblin brought out another American play — 
Revolution, or, the Yeomen of ’76—only to learn that one can’t do the 
same thing twice in the same way. The piece was given but distressingly 
few performances with this fine cast: 


Generale Vanioneer ater ee: Vinee eeocottams Golonelmlianletonmaaeneer ee er erre Mr. Lewis 
Cantaing Moretonmer cena ecriee i Mi Clar kes @aptalne banc) avast Mr. Booth, Jr. 
SerseantavicMonaldiee vances: Mire, INGE ARCS scsscdocduessoemebsdcdood Mrs. Hield 
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GabesSirin cetera ce cctr Mie, Denwenyerene = MGR, SITAEC os oo oscceno0enen Mrs, Stickney 
Corporal Donovan nee Mr. Hadaway 


One still observes how repeatedly Davenport was cast for Yankee parts; 
managers nearly a century later would condemn him for life to such char- 
acters. In his own day, Davenport could pass from them to Hamlet, Sir 
Giles Overreach and Brutus. The next novelty at the Bowery (December 
2nd) presented this versatile actor in burlesque: William Snell, or, the Fall 
of Guzzler, by Fitz-Squab. Davenport played Snell, Hadaway Ale-But, 
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Sutherland One Ear, Vache Guzzler, Buloid Mike Tall, Mrs. Stickney 
Emma, and Anderson Mother Patrick. This Schiller parody amused 
several times. On December 2nd, likewise, was presented The Hundred 
Pound Note, with Hadaway as Billy Black, Davenport as Montmorency, 
and Rosina Shaw (her first appearance here) as Harriet Arlington. In 
The Golden Farmer of December 6th, Hadaway played Jemmy Twitcher 
(lawful prey, apparently, of all low comedians) and J. R. Scott the Farmer. 

On December 12th, London Assurance was announced with Clarke (!) 
as Sir Harcourt, Davenport as Charles, J. R. Scott as Dazzle, Hadaway 
as Meddle, Vache as Dolly, Sutherland as Cool, Mrs. Hield as Lady Gay, 
Mrs. Phillips as Grace, and Mrs. Sutherland as Pert —a cast as regards 
Mrs. Hield, Vache and Clarke, certainly most astonishing; one almost 
wonders if there is not somewhere a printer’s error. The great production 
before Christmas was Don Czsar de Bazan, brought out (December 16th) 
on the same night here and at the Park; it had been played previously 
at the Olympic. J. R. Scott, it will be seen, was the first tragedian to under- 
take the hero in New York; Walcot had acted it at the Olympic, and Crisp 
at the. Patk: 


GharlesmUl@armeccre acter Mie IDenwanjeerts ILevaatll ooocsccodcounaans Miss Rosina Shaw 
Done OSe pene eee eo MreClarkes ee: Maritanau-c- acer semen ete Mrs. Phillips 
DoniGesareecter cmos cour Mire aRe Scotti Ocuntessmene eee eee Mrs. Stickney 
Marquise reenter ccna: Mr. Vache 


On December 23rd, however, the ruling passion came strongly back; 
Putnam was revived, and Don Cesar de Bazan fell to the position of 
afterpiece, and given but once or twice e’en so. Rookwood and Wallace 
ushered in the New Year on December 31st. 

Before beginning the year, 1845, let us quote from the Herald, of Jan- 
uary 4th, as to men and manners at the Bowery and the Chatham: “The 
‘rage’ for pea-nuts has revived at the Chatham and Bowery ... and 
we observe in the fashionable costume of the habituées of these establish- 
ments a decided and growing tendency to shirt-sleeves and no cravats.” 

Before such a host, then, the productions I am about to chronicle were 
presented in January, 1845. Doubtless the B’hoys at the Bowery greatly 
appreciated Mrs. Phillips’s Jack Sheppard on January ist and a few days 
thereafter. I wonder what they thought of Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
first rendered on January 6th, synchronously with its premiére at the Park? 
Their old favourites were in the cast, and that fact may have reconciled 
them to Boucicault’s brittle dialogue. But at best it is hard to think of 
such plays in the Bowery atmosphere, steeped as it was in gore and horrors. 
Hamblin mounted the piece with J. R. Scott as Jesse Rural (surely an un- 
fortunate assignment), with Vache as the Earl of Pompion, Clarke as Sir 


Charles pe Milner as Colonel Rocket, Hadaway as Bob, Davenport 
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as Littleton, Booth as Tom, Sutherland as Stripe, Mrs. Hield as the pre- 
posterous Countess, Rosina Shaw as Kate, and Mrs. Phillips as Lady 
Alice. It was given almost nightly, up the 16th, when it disappeared from 
Hamblin’s stage. 

The Battle of Austerlitz, produced shortly before at the Park, was prob- 
ably far more to the taste of Hamblin’s auditors; it was brought out at 
the Bowery on January 20th, with Clarke as Jean Philippe Roue, Scott as 
Philippe Marcel, Stone (first appearance) as Colonel Le Froi, Booth, Jr. 
as Charles Merlet, Davenport as Edward St. Louis, Hadaway as Peter 
Pontoon, Sutherland as Ernest, Mrs. Phillips as Constance de Merville, and 
Rosina Shaw as Merial Bombelle. This cast seems to me to compare 
very favourably with that at the Park; but the play had only a few repre- 
sentations. 

Far other must be the verdict on the distribution in The Bohemian 
Girl, first heard here on February roth. In preparation for the production 
the theatre was closed for two nights, and, on its re-opening, was found to 
have been greatly improved. ‘“‘ The Lobbies”” were covered with “ superb 
English Oil Cloths, the Seats newly cushioned, and the house thoroughly 
cleaned from Pit to Dome.” Some doubt must have crossed a critical mind 
in reading that the music of this Bohemian Girl was “ partly from Balfe’s 
opera, partly composed and the whole arranged by E. Woolf.” But the 
cast! how many of them could be depended on to sing the music, Balfe’s 
or Woolf's? Vache was Count Arnheim, Davenport Thaddeus, Scott Devils- 
hoof, Booth Florestan, Mrs. Phillips Arline, Mrs. Sutherland Buda, and 
Mrs. Hield Queen of the Gipsies — none of them, surely, hitherto noted as 
chaste and finished vocalists! Yet so great was the vogue of Balfe’s work 
that even this halting version was given nightly up to February 22nd. 
With it, on February 17th, was presented a comedy — Young England — 
acted by Vache as Major Martinet, Booth, Jr. as Pounce, and Mrs. Hield 
as Mrs. Dashalong. 


Mrs. SHAW 


A visit always eagerly anticipated at this theatre began on February 
24th, when Mrs. Shaw returned as Margaret Elmore, assisted by J. R. 
Scott as Matthew, Davenport as St. Lo, and Mrs. Phillips as Herminie; 
the afterpiece was The Swiss Cottage (frequently acted there recently), 
with Davenport as Max, Hadaway as Natz, and Rosina Shaw as Lisette. 
Mrs. Shaw’s repertoire the reader could give without prompting; she went 
through a list comprising Ion, Evadne, Love (with Davenport as Huon), 
The Stranger, The Love Chase, Romeo and Juliet (with Davenport as 
Romeo and Scott as Mercutio), Love’s Sacrifice, London Assurance (as 
Lady Gay Spanker), Fazio (with Davenport in the title-role), and The 
Youthful Queen. Her engagement ended on March 22nd, and Me one of 
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the events most productive of artistic pleasure. Mrs. Shaw may have 
been the best actress in her line at that time in America. 

After her departure, The Bohemian Girl returned for a few perform- 
ances. Even on March 3rd, an afterpiece entitled The Protector, or, the 
Rebel’s Gauntlet, began to follow some of Mrs. Shaw’s heavier dramas. 
In this Scott played Cromwell, Davenport Sir Richard Fitzosborne, Rosina 
Shaw Robert (Fitzosborne’s son), Clarke Barton, and Hadaway Snaps. 
The Bowery at this time certainly had the services of some very interesting 
actors. Miss Cohen was now dancing there between play and farce. Old 
Heads and Young Hearts and Don Cesar de Bazan were March afterpieces. 

On March 26th — two days after it was produced at the Olympic, and 
five before it came out at the Park — the farce of Somebody Else was first 
seen on the Bowery stage. Here Hadaway enacted Hans Moritz, Davenport 
was Flitterman, Clarke Ernest Waldberg, Mrs. Phillips Louisa, and Rosina 
Shaw Minnie (with songs). The youthful Miss Shaw thus invited com- 
parison in an attractive part with two distinguished and favourite actresses, 
Constantia Clarke at the Olympic and Mrs. Skerrett at the Park. But 
the Bowery threw its highest card on March 31st when it brought out a 
fellow to its hugely successful Putnam — this time Mad Anthony Wayne; 
“the last scene,” it was promised, “ representing the British fort, by far 
exceeds in Terrific Grandeur anything of this description yet offered to the 
American public.” Besides, Black Vulture was to appear as Mad Anthony’s 
charger, and would leap over the ruins of the tower. That promise in itself 
was sufficient to indicate that Milner, fearless rider, would enact Wayne, 
as indeed he did; J. R. Scott was Buffalo Bill, Clarke was Captain Albert, 
Davenport General Enos, Hadaway Sergeant Saunter, Vache Corporal Snap- 
well, Stone General Carlton, Forrester General Greene, Booth, Jr. Conanche, 
Mrs. Hield Margaret, Mrs. Phillips Eliza, and Rosina Shaw Sally. Again I 
say that, for its purpose, the Bowery at this time had an almost perfect 
company. Most of the players just enumerated have secure places in our 
theatrical history. Mad Anthony Wayne ran on Black Vulture till April 
10th; but it never replaced Putnam in public esteem. Nevertheless a posy 
of praise may be found in the Spirit of the Times for April 5th; from this 
we learn that Black Vulture “ make[s] a rapid and dangerous descent from 
the ceiling of the theatre down to the very footlights — a feat unequalled 
in the annals of equestrianism.” Davenport and Rosina Shaw appeared, 
on April 2nd, in the afterpiece of Black-Eyed Susan, with Hadaway as 
Gnatbrain. 

Wayne, then, did not duplicate the success of Putnam. On April 14th, 
Hamblin had ready another novelty — Shadows on the Water, or, the 
Cleverest Man in China; in this Vache played the Emperor of China, Hada- 
way Slang, his minister, Clarke Kwan, the cleverest man in China, Mrs. 
Phillips Princess Loo Shoo, and Rosina Shaw Kumleen. Alas! this likewise 
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scored but few performances, and on April 21st, Hamblin tried once more 

with a new piece, Robin Hood, the Outlaw, “ founded on the popular novel 

of Royston Gower.” Robin Hood was enacted by Scott, Baron de March- 

mont by Davenport, Edwin by Clarke, Royston Gower by Vache, Albert 

by Stone, the Tinker of Tickell by Hadaway, Walter the One-Eyed by 

tie Margaret de Marchmont by Mrs. Phillips, and Elwerwulf by Mrs. 
ield. 

A season of benefits began. Clarke’s, on April 22nd, brought back the 
antiquated She Would Be a Soldier, with Scott as the Indian Chief, Clarke 
as Pendragon, Mrs. Phillips as Christine, and Mrs. Hield as Adela. What 
surprising vitality the play had shown amid the wrecks of other American 
dramas! Rosina Shaw also appeared in The Ruffian Boy. The next benefit 
was to have been Davenport’s on the 25th; he offered the new Robin Hood, 
and the comic piece, In Every Body’s Mess, with himself as Hezekiah, and 
Rosina Shaw as Frill. Davenport, himself, was also to appear as Bill Bob- 
stay. But the theatre was found to be on fire in the late afternoon, and 
was entirely destroyed, for the fourth time in a period something less than 
seventeen years. This seems a succession of calamities hard to account for; 
Wwe must not forget, however, the probable flimsiness at that date of the- 
atrical buildings. 


THE Bowery AT TRYON’S 


John Tryon, the sagacious, was at once struck with the feasibility of 
opening his precious amphitheatre, 37 Bowery, with performances by the 
now homeless actors of the Bowery Theatre. Hamblin, I gather, from news- 
paper accounts, did not meet him with that ready response which one 
brother giveth unto another, and Tryon was forced to the less pleasing task 
of forming an aggregation for himself. He opened on May 5th with T. 
McCutcheon as stage manager, and Smith as leader of the orchestra. The 
players listed were McCutcheon, W. Chapman, H. Chapman, A. J. Phillips, 
McKeon, Hamilton, Harrison, Deering, Roberts, Williams, Champroi, Law- 
son, Reeve, Jones, and Arnold, Mrs. Bannister, Mrs. Deering, Mrs. Mossop, 
Mrs. H. Isherwood, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Griffith, Miss Webb, Miss Flynn, 
Miss Proz, Miss Cohen and Miss Deering; hardly one of these had recently 
played at the Bowery. They began with The Artful Dodger, The Maid 
of Croissey, and The Review, H. and W. Chapman, McCutcheon, Mrs. 
Mossop and Mrs. Isherwood being the “featured” performers. Mrs. 
Phillips — the first of the late Bowery company to join — acted Clari on 
the 7th, with W. Chapman as Jocoso. The Hunter of the Alps, on the 
same night, introduced McCutcheon as Felix, Chanfrau as Rosalvi, and 
Mrs. Phillips as Helena. Miss Cohen ended the evening in The Dumb Girl 
of Genoa. This overflowing bill was offered at 25 cents in the boxes and 
12% cents in the pit. 
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On May 12th, Tryon announced in the Herald, “ all the Old Bowery 
Company is engaged at this theatre for the season.” He then offered Yankee 
Land with J. S. Silsbee as Lot Sap Sago and Mrs. Phillips as Josephine, 
and Don Czxsar de Bazan with C. W. Clarke and Mrs. Phillips. Barney 
Williams concluded with Paddy O’Rafferty, in Born to Good Luck. Wil- 
liams, on the 14th, acted Pat Rooney, in The Omnibus, Clarke appeared as 
Tom Rakewell, and Silsbee amused as Deuteronomy Dutiful. On the 16th, 
Silsbee gave Abel Hartshorn, in Yankee Magnetism, and Barney Williams 
enacted Terry O’Rourke, in The Irish Tutor. One sees how little of the 
late Bowery force was concerned in these proceedings. W. B. Chapman’s 
Nipperkin, on the 17th, was followed by Silsbee’s Jonathan Ploughboy and 
that, in turn, by Barney Williams’s Jerry Murphy, in Bumpology. Clarke 
and Mrs. Hield, on the 19th, were Pythias and Hermion. Chanfrau played 
the Golden Farmer on May 22nd, and Nickinson joined as Vanderpotter, in 
The Captain of the Watch. Nickinson— an excellent Irish comedian — 
played The White Horse of the Peppers and How to Pay the Rent, on 
May 23rd. 

Barney Williams had departed, leaving Nickinson to represent the 
Emerald Isle. But on May 26th, Mrs. Hamblin I, and announced as Mrs. 
Hamblin, though two successors had borne the name, and though her 
present husband, J. S. Charles, was in the company with her — Mrs. Hamb- 
lin I came out on May 26th, as Lady Teazle, with Charles as Charles Sur- 
face, and Nickinson as Sir Peter Teazle. The Herald of May 27th — of 
course the Herald would like to annoy its chronic enemy, Hamblin, by 
praising his first wife—the Herald of May 27th thus writes: “ Mrs. 
Charles, formerly Mrs. Hamblin . . . is still the same lively, dashing, fasci- 
nating actress, as formerly, while Mr. Charles... is one of the most 
finished light comedians of the day.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles played Dick Dowlas and Cicely Homespun, on 
May 27th, Nickinson, on the same evening, appearing in The Happy Man. 
Nickinson’s benefit, on May 28th, provided The Imperial Guard, A Tale 
of Munster and Don Giovanni, himself performing in all, assisted by Barney 
Williams as Lewy Madigan in A Tale of Munster (Presumptive Evidence). 
On the 29th, Mr. and Mrs. Charles were seen as Marlow and Kate Hard- 
castle, and Joe Sweeney and Frank Brower followed in a musical extrava- 
ganza. The last parts played here by Mr. and Mrs. Charles were George 
Howard and Albina Mandeville (May 30th) and Doricourt and Letitia 
Hardy (June 2nd). On May 31st, Mrs. Charles acted Young Norval, with 
Mrs. Drake as Lady Randolph. On June 2nd (her benefit night), in addi- 
tion to The Belle’s Stratagem, the lady gave that monologue so strongly 
reminiscent of Miss Snevellicci — The Maniac, or, a Scene from a Private 
Madhouse; Charles likewise acted O'Callaghan, in His Last Legs. 

ava find but little more of the Bowery at Tryon’s. On June 28th, the 
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Spirit of the Times succinctly reports that the house “closed with another 
row last Tuesday evening.” The Herald of July 3rd says that the Bowery 
— meaning Tryon’s — “ will be opened this evening under the direction 
of Mr. Champlin, with the melodrama of The Bear Hunters and two farces.” 
The same paper advertises three plays for July 8th. On July 17th, the 
Herald apprises us that “the Celebrated George Rice has procured the 
Amphitheatre, Bowery, from Champlin and Chanfrau for one night,” and 
“ will take a benefit for the accommodation of his numerous friends.” “ The 
well known Country McCluskey will appear in a celebrated character in 
conjunction with Mr. Rice. Three plays will be acted.” ‘‘ The Grand Gala 
Night will come off on July 23rd.” That all was not well with Champlin, 
I surmise from a Herald announcement of July 28th, that a benefit for 
J. D. P. Champlin would be given at Palmo’s Opera House, on the 3oth. 
That disgraceful affair I shall discuss under heading of the opera house. 
In any case, the rebuilt Bowery was ready to begin its new season on 
August 4, 1845. 


THE CHATHAM THEATRE, 1844-1845 


I shall be forced to conduct the Chatham campaign of 1844-45 on a 
novel plan. The management did not advertise in any newspaper to which 
I have access; doubtless they depended largely on handbill and poster. 
Furthermore, the Harvard Theatre Collection has but few bills for that 
year; again I conjecture that collectors — formerly an aristocratic band — 
hunted Park memorials and despised Chatham Street. All other help, then, 
failing me, I shall have recourse to notices in the weekly papers — the 
Albion and the Spirit of the Times — both published on Saturday, and 
both usually giving a too brief paragraph to the doings at Deverna’s theatre. 
Perhaps the reader may like—for variety’s sake—this new mode of 
procedure. 

The notices 1 am now about to adduce fail to enumerate the members 
of the faithful, hardworking band of actors regularly attached to the estab- 
lishment. Fortunately the Harvard Theatre Collection has the cast of 
The Artful Dodger, on September 26th: Timothy Dodge by De Bar, Old 
Harding by Bellamy, Adolphus Flighty by Mossop, Quicksilver by T. 
Kemble, Grudge by Bernard, Emily by Matilda Phillips, and Margaret 
by Miss Wallace. 

And now for the helpful weeklies. We left the Chatham on September 
1, 1844, just after Miss Nelson had completed an engagement; the Otto 
Motty Family and a minstrel band were holding the audiences in thrall. 
In early September Herr Cline was starred; later, Rice. On the 28th, the 
Spirit of the Times informs us that George Barrett and De Bar were at the 
Chatham. The Albion of the same date says “We saw a scene or two” 
of Barrett’s Charles Surface ““on Tuesday, and found him as gay and as 
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sparkling as ever; time has touched him lightly, and he plays with all the 
vivacity and spirit of his best days. He is an actor of the sterling school 
of old English comedy.” Barrett had made his début as a child in 1798; 
he must now have been a somewhat mature Charles Surface. 

The Albion for October 12th states that on Monday (the 7th), Charles 
Freer began an engagement in his own play, The Gipsy King; “his read- 
ings,” said the critic, “ are judicious and natural, and he is an excellent 
pantomimist.” A Harvard playbill for October 8th gives the cast of Freer’s 
melodrama: 


LETUROM Pare re eee eee Mrs Breer) Giuseppe =cemccmn sneer cece Mr. J. Jones 
Adolphe de Briancourt ..... Mraws Ge Jones sa Garascay: seaman er ereee Miss Gannon 
IM'auricewee tench ccc orci. setae MiryGreenem Marcueritegss.- cee eect Mrs. Preston 
JUStINGHe ee ae tee rcc es cose. Mie, WitenG: AMIS coscoonsonsuccocspstr Miss Wallace 
(Cowie Sie, MAW oooodbwosocoo0r Mrs Rorrestera Clotildem. eee aerate eee tee Mrs. Greene 


The distribution in the afterpiece of 23 Chatham Street — evidently from 
the names of the dramatis persone a version of the old 33 John Street — 
included Barrett, as visiting star, Forrester, Salisbury, Wilkinson, Clark, 
Goodwin, Herbert, Hamilton, Mossop, Markham, J. Jones, Smith, Bernard, 
Mrs. Greene, Miss Wallace, and Mary Gannon. It is interesting to find 
this last named young lady — later the idol of exclusive Wallack audiences 
— just graduating from entr’acte song and dance into the regular drama. 
At her benefit, on October 16th (I learn from an item in the Herald), P. F. 
Williams acted Blossomly, in The Eleventh Hour, and Miss Gannon essayed 
Victoire, in The Rival Pages. Mrs. Preston, | again remind the reader, was 
the later well-known Mrs. H. F. Nichols. 

The Spirit of the Times on October 26th assures us that the theatre 
“has been doing a good business” with Yankee Hill. “ They have here a 
low comedian, one WINANS, who sings bravura melodies to the satisfaction 
of the audience, in a very romantic strain, and Miss GANNON remains the 
genius of the dance’”’—only “her petticoats are exactly one foot three 
inches and a quarter too long.” The same paper (November 2nd) intro- 
duces F. S. Morris, described by Ireland as “a young native actor,” and 
then playing melodrama at the Chatham, along with the continuing drollery 
of Yankee Hill. Freer was the hero of a new production — The Corn 
Laws of England — described in the Spirit of the Times for November oth 
as “suitable to the prejudices and feelings of the audience. . . . There has 
likewise been exhibited a panorama of . . . Boston, painted in sections, 
by Mr. John R. Smith.” Freer was declared to be stage-manager to the 
theatre. According to the same paper for the 16th, the Ethiopian Min- 
strels and Chanfrau and Morris were in the ménu. And “ Dinneford, the 
old manager, takes his benefit to-night. He plays in Timour and El Hyder. 
The Lady Minstrels, with the Ethiopians, give some songs... . Next 
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week we are to have Yankee Hill, Brougham, and the beautiful Miss 
Nelson.” 

And who were the lady minstrels? Listen to the Spirit of the Times 
for November 23rd, and cheerily apprehend: Yankee Hill was “ still the 
attraction,’ but “in conjunction with him, is performing the band of 
ETHIOPIAN MinstRELs, with whom are introduced three ladies, blackened 
and costumed to represent ‘ darkies,’ who are truly valuable additions. . . . 
This we believe to be the first introduction of female voices, and has the 
effect of enlivening the music and dispelling the monotony.” According 
to the Spirit of the Times for November 30th Brougham was playing at 
the Chatham in a piece of his own — Life in New York. This paper, on 
December 7th, was “sorry that the management ever suffered” Mandalzar 
the Accursed to be played, “inasmuch as it is not only badly written, and 
stupidly contrived, but shockingly blasphemous. . . . The Wandering Jew 
found a clever representative in Mr. Freer. . . . Mrs. FLYNN was engaged 
to perform during the past week, but we have not as yet learned of her 
appearance.” John Dunn, late of Niblo’s, “ and a tolerable imitation of the 
late John Reeve,” was likewise added to the force. 

Mrs. Flynn and John Dunn (whose début we shall attend when we 
write up the history of Niblo’s for this very season) were apparently main 
props of the Chatham during December. The Spirit of the Times thus 
writes on December 14th: “ Mr. Dunn, in particular, has been a ‘ gun,’ a 
peace maker of the first water among the boys of the Chatham, who warmly 
applauded his favorite parts in ‘Sketches in India’ and ‘That Rascal 
Jack.’ ’’ Mandalza (sic), reduced to three acts, had likewise been a “ stand- 
ing dish.” On the 21st the paper apprises of Freer’s drama, The Drover 
Boy, “ well written and effective.” And, next week, Miss Reynolds was to 
appear and with her the new piece from London, The Seven Passions. 

The Albion — English paper in America — must be allowed, in its issue 
of December 28th, to introduce a singularly English Christmas offering — 
A Christmas Carol, “ beautifully put upon the stage, and played with an 
abandon of humour really exhilarating.” Scrooge was impersonated by 
Freer, who, quoth the Spirit of the Times, on January 4th, “ shows himself 
in this, and, indeed on every other occasion, an actor of much taste, feeling, 
and delicate conception.” On the 4th the Albion again sings praises of the 
Carol, and speaks of a new play, Windsor Castle. And Miss Reynolds had 
returned. 

I do not know that the Park version of A Christmas Carol, current at 
the same time, received more encouraging notices. Far different was the 
treatment of the next big production of the house—a piece founded on 
the Heberton tragedy, and called The Monks of Monks Hall, which had 
been driven from the stage in Philadelphia. It laid the scene in a brothel, 
a brother there finding his endangered sister. The Spirit of the Times, on 
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January 18th, deplores the fact that this “ stupid and vulgar play ” had 
been the “feature” of the week at the Chatham, “ where its obscenity and 
ribaldry, instead of receiving a decided rebuke, has attracted good houses, 
much to the disgrace of the management and its patrons.” John Smith and 
his company of Congo Minstrels had mitigated the horror of the chief play 
of the bill. On the 25th, the same paper returns to the charge, declaring 
that such an exhibition of obscenity called loudly for the appointment of 
an “examiner of plays,” and asking if the coarse language and the cour- 
tezans introduced in the play were “ consistent with just views of the public 
morals.” Of course I introduce this by-gone outcry merely to show how 
little we have changed since 1845. On February ist, the Albion gives ac- 
count of a veering by Deverna, who had by that time brought out The 
Seven Castles of the Passions, a piece “ very ingeniously constructed, so as 
to illustrate the baleful effects of the Passions on the human mind. Four 
simple peasants have been made the medium for exhibiting these tempta- 
tions and trials.’ Winans, Forrester, Mrs. Flynn and Mrs. Preston sup- 
ported these characters “ with considerable skill. The scenery is unusually 
good.” Dickens’s The Chimes was to be immediately produced. 

The Chatham, however, was soon to be shut up in its own seven castles 
of distress. The Spirit of the Times, for February 8th, informs us that “ the 
heavy weather and severe snow storm . . . has had the effect of trimming 
out the audiences at our theatres. The Bowery and Chatham both closed 
their doors the latter part of the week.” According to the Spirit of the 
Times, for the 15th, the Chatham was to re-open on the 17th, with new 
decorations and with a company including Mrs. Flynn, Miss Reynolds, G. 
Wood, John Dunn and Mrs. H. Hunt. The opening piece was a drama by 
Freer — True Blue; during the week had appeared (according to the same 
paper, for the 22nd) Miss Reynolds in The Devil in Paris (which she per- 
formed “ much to the detriment of ‘ our Mary’s’ laurels”), and also Guelph 
Wood, Irish comedian, who had, earlier in the theatrical term, conducted 
at Niblo’s a season of exactly one night! The Spirit of the Times lets us 
know that, on March 3rd, Freer played Hamlet “a few shades above the 
ordinary level,” and that Miss Reynolds had recently revived Jack Shep- 
pard. Rice and John Dunn were at the Chatham during the week of the 
10th, and, on the 22nd, the Spirit of the Times cites performances of Green 
Bushes and The Sealed Sentence. On the 29th the same useful journal 
carries us to a drama of crime in Paris — Monseigneur — in which Freer 
acted Monseigneur, leader of a criminal gang. 

On April 5th, we learn that Oxley, “a tragedian of some celebrity ” 
(Albion) and “considerable merit, although unequal to the Shaksperian 
drama” (Spirit of the Times) had been holding the Chatham boards: 
likewise Silsbee, “a very fair and natural delineator of Yankee character,” 
if the Spirit of the Times may be believed. A more famous delineator of 
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that same character — the famous Hill — was at the Chatham during the 
week ending April 12th. And, on the 19th, the Albion informs us that 
the great Booth had been playing, with “all his accustomed success, and 
to crowded audiences.” Yankee Hill, says the Spirit of the Times for the 
26th, “has been the great gun of this establishment, having sustained a 
full round of popular characters, with the addition of a new drama,” The 
Doom of the Tory Guard. Freer took his farewell benefit on the 26th. 

On April 28th Benedict De Bar joined Duverna (or Deverna) as stage 
manager, and on that night Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr. (she the late 
Mrs. W. Sefton) began an engagement in The Lady of Lyons. A cast of 
The Sealed Sentence, or, the Days of Napoleon, on April 29th, will show 
the strength of the new company; Morton played Lafitte, Salisbury Dou- 
may, Bellamy Captain Girard, Winans Jacquot, Conover Coco, Harry A. 
Perry Picard, Mrs. Judah Laurette, and Miss Wallace Mme. Benoite. In 
smaller parts appeared Matthews, Boswell, Jones, Resor, Miller, Wood and 
Miss Gullen, Miss Wheeler, Miss Hilson, Miss Johnston, Miss Bruce. The 
Harry Perry thus first introduced to us was born in Philadelphia in 1826, 
and worked his way to a fine position as a light comedian; perhaps he is 
best known to us as husband of that very distinguished actress whom we 
so greatly admired as Agnes Booth. 


Mr. AND Mrs. J. W. WALLACK, JR. 


For the first of the new arrangements at the Chatham, I shall merely 
quote from the Albion its very illuminating criticisms of actors and per- 
formances involved. On May 3rd the account begins, concerning the 
theatre: 


This popular place of resort has commenced a new season, under the 
joint management of Messrs. Duverna and De Bar, with great energy, 
and commensurate success. Mr. and Mrs. Wallack have been the stars 
of the week. Young Wallack is an improving actor in the Forrest School 
that he has adopted, and certainly does no discredit to his distinguished 
prototype. Mrs. Wallack, is perhaps one of the best, if not the best 
American actress now on the stage— Miss Cushman excepted, indeed 
there are several points of strong resemblance between these highly-gifted 
artistes. The same impulsive energy characterizes their acting, and the 
same life-like impersonation marks the embodiment of each. We should 
not wonder to hear of Mrs. Wallack’s producing a sensation in London 
almost equal to her fortunate contemporary. 


Let us turn the pages of the Albion, and read, on May toth, that the 
theatre “is really assuming quite a legitimate character. . . . Messrs. Du- 
verna and Debar have, very wisely, increased the . . . admission to the 
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first tier of boxes, and the consequence is, a complete change for comfort 
and convenience to the audience. Families of respectability can now at- 
tend, with a certainty of meeting with perfect order.” Mrs. Booth (formerly 
Miss De Bar) was now in the company, along with the Wallacks. 

The Albion of May 17th believes that young Wallack “is destined to 
perpetuate the histrionic talent, so long associated with his family name ; 
he is “evidently a student, with a knowledge of, and a just appreciation 
of the dignity of his art.” The historian or the lover of the theatre might 
well envy his forebears the privilege of seeing the performances spoken of 
in the Albion for May 24th: 


The veteran Booth, restored to almost his pristine vigour, has been 
the chief magnet of attraction during the week — this great, but eccentric 
actor, is playing with a careful and vigorous attention, a series of his most 
approved characters, in a style worthy of his best days. He is admirably 
supported by Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, Mrs. Booth, and Mr. Marshall, 
and Manager Debar: indeed the performances here, as a whole, have been 
highly creditable to the establishment. The management have revived 
the Last Days of Pompeii, with great effect: this popular piece with the 
French Spy, will form the staple attractions for the coming week. Mrs. 
Wallack, we understand, personates “The Spy”, a character in which 
she is considered very little inferior to Celeste. 


A rare playbill for May roth, in the Harvard Collection, gives us the cast 
of The Last Days of Pompeii; from it we learn that Marshall played 
Arbaces, Wallack Lydon, Morton Glaucus, Perry Clodius, Williams Medon, 
Mrs. Wallack Nydia, and Matilda Phillips Ione. 

On June 14th the Albion apprises that “a succession of popular pieces 
and a reduction of prices” had, during the week just closing, filled the 
Chatham. Beauty and the Beast had been given, with “the talented Mrs. 


Booth . . . inimitably rich, as Beauty, both in acting and singing. This 
lady should be at the Park — her appearance there last season, as the Fool 
in Lear . . . was among our most pleasing recollections on that evening. 


The Wallacks go to London — we wish them all the success their merits so 
richly deserve.” The Albion, on June 21st, informs of recent performances 
of Masaniello (“‘ with the graceful Miss Vallée”), and of Time Works Won- 
ders (produced at the Park on June 3rd) and of a “ gorgeous spectacle,” 
The Bronze Horse. During the week of June 23rd came Mrs. George Jones, 
the ever reliable. 

Three bills at Harvard give the dramatic strength, after the arrival of 
Mrs. Jones. The popular The Surgeon of Paris, on June 28th, shows Mar- 
shall playing Mark Bellard, Booth, Jr. the Artizan, Mrs. Jones Madelon, 


and Mrs. Booth, Jr. Areline. Rookwood, on June 30th was thus cast in 
part: 
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One is rather surprised to find Davenport and T. G. Booth in that galley; 
but “ you never can tell, in this business,” where you will meet any one from 
night to night. Dinneford advertised in the Herald for his benefit, on July 
2nd, J. R. Scott as Rolla. 

The Bowery then just rising from its ruins, it was perhaps natural that 
the rival Chatham should thus revive Bowery successes of the past, and 
with some Bowery actors. A more recent Bowery note was struck by 
Putnam — possibly the Chatham version of the previous year — thus cast 
in the third Harvard bill (July 15th): 
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Since, from the dramatis persone, one sees that this Putnam was not Bannis- 
ter’s Bowery play of the same title, it is amusing to find Mrs. Bannister 
among the players at the Chatham. 

Let us pass to the last big production for 1844-45 at the Chatham — a 
melodrama glorying in the name of The Female Horse Thief, the leading 
character of which — Margaret Catchpole — was played by Mrs. Jones. 
The Albion, of July 26th, premising that “we had hoped the ‘ Newgate 
Calendar’ drama was becoming extinct,” ruefully admits that during the 
week the house “ has been crowded nightly, and while such is the case, it is 
not to be expected that managers will attempt to reform the public taste 
by producing pieces of a more elevated character.” On August 2nd, the 
same paper admits that “it bids fair to rival all its predecessors of this 
class. Mrs. Jones, as the daring Heroine, is nightly received with plaudits 
. . . by overflowing audiences.” 

By August oth, however, the Albion, with a sigh of relief, passes to better 
things, praising De Bar, Mrs. Booth (his sister), Mrs. Jones, Bellamy, 
young Booth, and Marshall. “A spirited version” of La Fille du Régi- 
ment was giving opportunity to Mrs. Booth. But —“ The Horse Thief 
continues its successful career.” And, on August 23rd, the Albion reports 
the great Booth at the Chatham in his usual characters > on Wednesday, 
August 27th, his Luke, in Riches, “was a powerful display of iH un- 
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diminished vigour. On Monday [September 1st] the long expected Bo- 
hemian Girl will be presented.” 

In gleeful anticipation of that famous Girl we will drop the curtain for 
the season of 1844-45 at the Chatham. But, before the green baize wholly 
shuts the actors from our view, I may say that Ireland credits the Chatham, 
during 1844-45, with performances of Green Bushes (Mrs. Flynn as 
Miami), Don Cesar de Bazan (with Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr.), and 
Somebody Else (with Mrs. Judah as Minnie). These last two pieces were 
seen, then, in that season, on the four leading stages of the town — the Park, 
the Bowery, the Olympic and the Chatham. Another perplexity ends the 
chapter. Rae and Rea: two actors, or one actor with two spellings? How 
the dead past buries in such uncertain epitaphs its very, very minor dead! 
Rae and Rea wriggle elusively, exasperatingly through the bills. 
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THE OLYMPIC, PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, NIBLO’S GARDEN, 
THE CIRCUS, ETC., 1844-1845 


HE season at the Olympic was short but merry. It began a month 

late, on October 14, 1844; perhaps his summer campaign at Niblo’s 

had exhausted Mitchell, who was given to periods of illness, during 
these, his last years in New York theatricals. The bill for his opening 
night promised a house “ painted and decorated during the recess,” and 
“the most powerful and talented company ever presented at this estab- 
lishment.” 

The programme started with an opening address and a tableau, by 
W. K. Northall, which introduced the company. The Yellow Dwarf, pre- 
sented by Mitchell during the summer just ended, at Niblo’s, was now first 
performed at the Olympic, with Fenno, Miss Clarke, Dennison, Nickinson, 
Everard, Miss Taylor and Mrs. Hardwick in the parts they had filled at the 
Garden; Levere succeeded James Dunn as Shah Loojah Ben Ali. The at- 
tendant Lords and Ladies included Clarke, Bleecker, Rosenthall, Bennett, 
Parsons, Williams, and Mesdames Lee, Isherwood, Dunn, Misses Webb, 
Pray, Roberts, King, and Harrison. Keep your eye on the Malvina Pray 
thus enrolled at the Olympic; one day we shall be heartily laughing with 
her as Mrs. W. J. Florence, and perhaps comparing her with her sister, 
Mrs. Barney Williams. 

The Yellow Dwarf, in this bill for October 14th, was followed by a 
pas de deux by Miss Vallée and Miss H. Vallée, who danced at the Olympic 
throughout 1844-45; they, in turn, were succeeded by a new farce, New 
Inventions, with Holland as Joe, a tipsy genius, Nickinson as Screwall, 
Clarke as Danvers, Fenno as Captain Swivil, De Bar (now a member of 
the company) as Cesar, Everard as Twaddle, Miss Clarke as Ellen, and 
Mrs. Everard as Mrs. Dobbs. This piece held no lasting place in the reper- 
toire. The final offering of the first-night bill was The Milliner’s Holiday, 
another great success of the summer at Niblo’s; Mitchell, Fenno, Nickinson 
and Miss Clarke repeated the characters sustained in the original produc- 
tion, while the “milliners out for a holiday” were personated by Mrs. 
Hardwick, Miss Roberts, Miss Pray, Mrs. Everard and Mrs. Dunn. It 
will be seen, then, that the company was now without Mrs. Timm, Mrs. 
Watts, Mrs. Booth, and Walcot — those prime favourites of past seasons. 

Mitchell had acquired a number of fine hits at Niblo’s, wherewith to 
inaugurate the season at his own theatre. On October 16th, he worked the 
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mine with The Fair One with the Golden Locks, so successful during the 
previous spring at the Park. As at Niblo’s, Miss Taylor played Graceful, 
Nickinson King Lachrymoso, and Miss Clarke Lucidora. Mrs. Hardwick 
was Mollymopsa, Miss Roberts Mantellina, and Fenno Count Pleniposo. 
De Bar, on October 17th, acted The Artful Dodger, which we saw him 
performing a few days earlier at the Chatham; The Artful Dodger was 
frequently at the Olympic during these autumn nights. ; 

Mitchell was indeed fortunate in that Niblo repertoire for his Olympic 
season. Open Sesame, or, a Night with the Forty Thieves, was given on 
October 21st, with Fenno, Holland, Nickinson, Miss Clarke, and Miss 
Taylor again (respectively) as Abdallah, Hassarac, Ali Baba, Cogia and 
Morgiana; with Matilda Phillips (first appearance here) as the Commis- 
sioner of Fairy Police, with Dennison as Ganem, Everard as O’Mustapha, 
Mrs. Isherwood as Zaide, and Mrs. Everard as Zelie. Among the scenes 
were “A Natural Timber Yard, that ought to have been a Hanging Wood” 
and “ The Self-Macadamizing Rock.” In this latter scene we were prom- 
ised ‘“‘ the Perilous Descent of Hassarac mounted on his faithful Donkey 
Dapple! down a Stupendous Mass of Rocks reaching several inches above 
the stage.” Will the reader recall Putnam and Black Vulture then nightly 
thrilling audiences at the Bowery?P Yet, gravely promise the bills, this 
descent of Hassarac is “a Feat never attempted by any person on the like 
Spirited Animal!” I fancy the Olympic audience ached with laughing at 
that travesty. The Secluded Parlor of Ali Baba had a sly hit at the realistic 
furnishings of elegant comedy at the Park: ‘in this scene will be intro- 
duced a real Market Basket! The Forty at Home — Sumptuous (imag- 
inary) Banquet.” A Terrific Combat of Two between Hassarac and 
Abdallah necessitated this warning on the bills: ‘‘ Nervous Ladies are re- 
quested to be under no apprehension, as the Swords used upon this occa- 
sion are remarkably Good Tempered Blades.” On the night of this up- 
roarious premiére, the bill also included Robert Macaire, with De Bar, 
assisted by Holland as Jacques Strop, a feast much to the liking of Olym- 
pians for several nights thereafter. In the course of this piece, Miss H. 
Vallee (later Mrs. Ben De Bar) and Miss Vallée danced the Tyrolean, De 
Bar and Miss Vallée gave a pas de deux, and Holland and all the charac- 
ters executed a Gallopade. Altogether, the audience must have had a 
merry evening. 


WALCOT 


Walcot returned on October 23rd as Viscount de Ligny, in that success 
of two seasons earlier, The Captain of the Watch. On October 28th, he 
took part in the first performance of another very long-lived comedietta, 
also by Planché — The Follies of a Night. A first-hand impression (from 
the Spirit of the Times for November 2nd) of this important event, shows 
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Miss Clarke as the Duchesse de Chartres “exhibiting that force of ex- 
pression and delicacy of conception, which has rendered her a favorite.” 
The performance, with a few blemishes of “indecision and hesitation, both 
of accent and utterance” was “one of her very best.” Nickinson’s Drug- 
gendraft was “ creditable,’ while Fenno “ gifted” the Duke “with an 
ample allowance of the passions, actions, and eccentricities with which 
stage dukes are so plenteously garnished.” Pierre Palliot “ was repre- 
sented in a tolerable manner” by Walcot ‘“‘ who would do well to correct 
the buffoonery in which he frequently indulges, and moreover to cast aside 
the ridiculous custom of twisting his face into a series of contortions, by 
the means of which he expresses nothing, save an extra hideous visage. The 
fact is, Mr. Walcott [sic, as often] entertains too high an opinion of his 
own abilities as a comic actor.” 

Mitchell did not rest; by November 1st he had ready another novelty 
— Wilful Murder, sometimes called Murder in the First Degree. Under 
this last title it was brought out at the Park, on December 30th. The cast 
at the Olympic included Holland as Pythagoras Sphoon, Walcot as Frank 
Featherly, Miss Roberts as Rhoda, Miss Clarke as Whisk, and Nickinson as 
Consol. What was announced (November 4th) as the first performance 
there of Buckstone’s A Kiss in the Dark allowed Walcot to play Selim 
Pettibone (in imitation of Buckstone), with Fenno as Frank Fathom and 
Miss Clarke as Mrs. Pettibone. 

On the same November 4th, a local extravaganza by W. K. Northall, 
The Magic Arrow, or, the Prince and the Fairy, had Miss Taylor as Prince 
Ahmed, Walcot as Bonnyclapper, Prince of Orange County and Earl of 
Goshen, and Miss Clarke as Queen Paribanoni; other parts were filled by 
Mr. and Mrs. Everard, Mrs. W. Isherwood, De Bar, and Matilda Phillips. 
It was given seven times successively and thereafter frequently through 
November. On November 11th, the triumph of the Niblo season, The 
Vivandiére, or, the Child of the Regiment, was first given here, with Mary 
Taylor as Marie, Miss Roberts as the Duchess, Mrs. Hardwick as the 
Marchioness, Nickinson as Grenade, Holland as Lobwitz, Rosenthall as 
Cartouche, and Dennison as Rodolphe. November 17th witnessed an excel- 
lent performance of the popular Turning the Tables, when Holland was 
Jack Humphries, De Bar Jeremiah Bumps, Walcot Edgar de Courcy, Miss 
Clarke Patty Larkins and Miss Roberts Miss Knibbs; at the same period 
Nickinson was appearing as Colonel Chaos, in Chaos is Come Again. My 
Friend the Captain was first acted here on November 2oth, with Walcot, 
De Bar, Nickinson and Miss Clarke in the leading rdles. And, on Novem- 
ber 25th, The Revolt of the Harem — another big production of Mitchell’s 
summer at Niblo’s — was brought out (at least its second and third acts), 
with De Bar, Miss Taylor, Nickinson, Miss Clarke, and the Misses H. and 
J. Vallée. The Yellow Dwarf, that other Niblo mystery, had ree pre- 
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sented intermittently at the Olympic, since the opening of the season. Can 
we afford to overlook the revival, on November 27th, of The Unfortunate 
Miss Bailey, with Walcot as the Cruel Dragoon of Halifax, De Bareas the 
Dancing Master, Mrs. Hardwick as Miss Bailey, the schoolmistress, Miss 
Taylor as Miss Bailey, the unfortunate, Miss Phillips as Miss Jenkins, 
and Miss Roberts as Miss Snooks? Or Holland as John Ginger in 
Buckstone’s farce, Thimblerig, on December 2nd, with De Bar as Sam 
Shindy, Everard as Worrycow, Clarke as the Stranger, and Miss Clarke 
as Mrs. Ginger? And must we not — if only for sweet alliteration’s sake 
—record a few performances by Fenno of Frank Fox Phippsr At any 
rate, for a dance-mad people, let us not forget that the Misses Vallée did 
the polka here for the first time in character, on November 17th, and fre- 
quently thereafter. Mrs. Timm and Mrs. Watts came back to the scene of 
their triumphs — though only for one night — and appeared in Cinderella, 
for Holland’s benefit, on the 6th; their long absence caused them to be 
capitalised in the printing of the bills. The Marriage of Figaro had again 
been revived. 


Don Caesar DE BAZAN 


On December 7th, the playbill ends with an unusually Mitchellian touch 
of humour and good advertising combined, in which Mitchell, represented 
as seated in his box-office, informs the friendly public what he meant by 
preliminary mystification regarding his next production. He had aimed to 
mislead the other managers and be the first to produce Don Cesar de 
Bazan, the “extraordinary sensation” of Europe— adapted from the 
French by Gilbert A’Beckett and Mark Lemon. 

Mitchell, then, by noteworthy enterprise, had the honour of introducing 
to New York this absorbing play, which the elder Wallack had made so 
successful in London. The cast at his theatre (December oth) included 
Walcot as the romantic Don, De Bar as Charles II, Nickinson as the Mar- 
quis de Rotondo, Mary Taylor as Lazarillo, Rae as Lopez, Clarke as Captain 
of the Guard, Dennison as Pacolo, Everard as the Judge, Miss Clarke as 
Maritana, and Mrs. Hardwick as the Marchioness. Walcot had thus se- 
cured the great distinction of adding a third to his list of parts created in 
New York, parts of charm so fine and rare that actors for decades were 
proud to win in them the suffrage of playgoers; to have been the first to act 
in New York the characters of the Viscount de Ligny, Pierre Palliot and 
Don Cesar de Bazan was something on which Walcot might well plume 
himself. Yet of his Don Cesar the Spirit of the Times writes with its 
usual clumsy pen, on December 14th: “His performance . . . was not 
. . . SO spirited and marked as we would desire, still, he was a representa- 
tive above the ordinary run of actors.” De Bar portrayed Charles II, “ not 
a spe light-hearted, and lady-loving Courtier, but a downright, ranting, 
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bombastic hero, of a rather clumsy appearance.” Don Jose was done “ in 
a very fair manner” by Fenno. And then there was “Our Mary,” who 
enacted Lazarillo “ with considerable tact, and an awful display of genius, 
and there she was, dressed with such a delicious pair of flesh colored tights, 
so neatly drawn on to such legs — oh, our nerves! the effect was overpow- 
ering.” Maritana was performed by Miss Clarke “in a very spirited and 
clear style.” 

Mitchell might then well afford to rest on his laurels. Not until Decem- 
ber 16th did he bring out another novelty; on that night came The Post 
of Honour, with Holland as Cobus Yerks, supported by Nickinson, Fenno, 
De Bar, Everard, Miss Roberts, and Miss Clarke. On the 23rd The Three 
Fra Diavolos enlisted De Bar as Thomas Muggeridge, Fenno as Edward 
Fitzmaurice, Walcot as Captain Tonnerre, Miss Clarke as Lady Emily 
Fairlove, and Miss Taylor as Mrs. Tippleton — assuredly a great quintet 
of players. Buy-it-Dear, revived at this time, presented Walcot as the Un- 
known, Miss Taylor as Miss Tinker, and De Bar as Fatty-Ma, with the 
Vallées for the dances; The Marriage of Figaro also re-appeared. 

Christmas night brought Telemachus, or, the Island of Calypso, “ traves- 
tied without the knowledge or sanction of Fénélon, by Coyne,’ and with 
“some of the Music selected from a celebrated Bohemian Opera, some from 
Operas of Longer Standing, and some from no operas at all, by Mr. 
Loder.” The cast included Mary Taylor as Telemachus, De Bar as 
Calypso, Walcot as Mentor, Miss Roberts as Eucharis, with nymphs by 
Mrs. Isherwood, Mrs. Everard, and Miss Pray. Matilda Phillips was 
Cupid and Dennison was Dinah. Shocking Events, on the same night, pre- 
sented Holland as Puggs, Nickinson as Griffenhoof, Fenno as Captain 
Spoff, and Mary Taylor as Kitty. The scenery in Telemachus, an ocean and 
seashore, was heavily stressed in the bills of subsequent performances. 
But I fancy no play of the season gave more genuine fun than the revival 
of The Savage and the Maiden, on December 30th, when Miss H. Vallée 
appeared as the Phenomenon. 

The Ladder of Love had its “first performance in this theatre” on 
January 1st, Fenno playing the Seneschal, Walcot the Chevalier Duval, Hol- 
land Francois, Mary Taylor Suzanne, and Miss Clarke the Marchioness. 
The Married Bachelor, also, was given for the first time here on that night, 
with Fenno, De Bar, Miss Clarke and Miss Phillips. Miss Clarke, by the 
way, had recently fallen heiress to Mrs. Timm’s old part of Paul, the Pet 
of the Petticoats. Another “first performance here” was that of The 
Green-Eyed Monster, on January 13th, with Holland as Kraut, and Nickin- 
son, Fenno, Misses Clarke, Taylor, and Roberts in the other parts. Puss 
in Boots was revived on the 15th. Buy-it-Dear had been running very 
strong, since its revival. 

On January 20th, however, Mitchell had ready another novelty, “a 
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new local Extravaganza by Benedict Henry Revoil, Esq., with alterations 
by W. K. Northall” — The Mirror of Truth — with Nickinson as Mr. All- 
swallow, Walcot as Puff, Mary Taylor as Truth, Fenno as Augustus All- 
swallow, &c. On the same night was given the farce, Fighting by Proxy, 
in which Holland played Allsop, De Bar Flinch, and Fenno Jack Minus. 

January 29th was devoted to the premiére of another piece long popu- 
lar, The Devil in Paris, by Charles Selby, and presented with Mary Taylor 
as the Mysterious Stranger, Holland as Crequet, Fenno as Count Henry, 
Walcot as Count Vanille, Nickinson as Duplumet, De Bar as Chicore, Con- 
stantia Clarke as Mlle. de Nantelle, Matilda Phillips as Madeline, and sev- 
eral others in minor characters. This piece and The Mirror of Truth were 
given for seven successive nights thereafter. February 6th saw the first 
American production of Young England, with Holland as John James 
Pooley, assisted by Misses Taylor and Clarke, and Walcot, De Bar and 
Nickinson — the invulnerable combination for this season. Young Eng- 
land was soon renamed Young America. Don Czsar de Bazan throve. 

On the other hand, “a romantic, melodramatic and rather operatic 
Burlesque Extravaganza,’ brought out on February 13th, under the title 
of Joe Miller and His Men, seems to have failed; it was given but two or 
three times, with Nickinson as Kelmar, De Bar as Grindoff, Fenno as 
Lothair, and Mary Taylor as Claudine. The last novelty in February was 
The Crown Prince, or, the Buckle of Brilliants, presented on the 1oth, by 
Fenno, De Bar and Miss Taylor; this was Burton’s old success, Der Nocht 
(sic) Wachter. These fugitive pieces were all blown away by March gales; 
but Mitchell fought the bad weather conditions of February and March — 
conditions which closed the Park, the Bowery and the Chatham — with 
an imposing array of entertainments, old and new, from the bulging scrip 
accumulated through the years of his management. I wish my pen might 
unroll the heartening repertoire! February ended with Miss Clarke’s 
benefit, for which John Dunn volunteered to play That Rascal Jack, with 
Nickinson as Waddleton and Miss Clarke as Lucy. On the same night 
Payne’s Charles II had its first representation at the Olympic, Walcot 
having the title-rdle, Fenno being Rochester, Dennison Edward, Miss Clarke 
Mary Copp, and Nickinson the Captain. 

Home Again had its American hearing on March 3rd, with Holland as 
Ben Bradshaw, Fenno as Squire Dillon, Nickinson as Lieutenant Leslie, 
Miss Taylor as Alice, and Miss Clarke as Sophy; another novelty of the 
same evening was A Trip to Kissingen, in which the unwearied Holland 
played Hercules Crisis, Walcot Count de Carambole, and Miss Clarke Mrs. 
Crisis, the numerous other parts being filled by minor actors. 

The season was approaching an early close; perhaps Mitchell held his 
audiences by not holding them too long. A. W. Fenno had a benefit on 
a he for which T. D. Rice volunteered as Jumbo Jum. On the same 
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evening was acted a domestic drama by G. Sheridan of Boston — The 
Gunsmith of Orleans, near relative, perhaps, of The Carpenter of Rouen, 
The Butchers of Ghent, and the Surgeon of Paris. In it Fenno appeared 
as Richard, the gunsmith, Nickinson was Antoine, a priest, and Miss Clarke 
Cephese, with several of the rank and file in minor characters. There was 
no limit to Fenno’s generous surprises; he also included in his offering — 
for the first time here — the farce of Touch and Take, acting St. Lawrence, 
with Miss Phillips as Cecile. 

Of course it had to come — that burlesque of The Bohemian Girl; the 
wonder is that Mitchell waited until toward mid-March to bring out The 
Bohea-Man’s Girl, “ written expressly for this theatre.” When it came, on 
March 11th, De Bar was cast for Mr. Harniem, Walcot for Floorstain, 
Dennison for Thady (an exiled Tea Merchant from the Bowery), Everard 
for Hoopincough, Emma Taylor for Arline, a fine specimen of Young Har- 
lem, Mary Taylor for Arline, “ twelve years older and supposed to be the 
same individual,” Nickinson for Mrs. Quin, and Miss Roberts for Buder, 
“a very careless nurse.’”’ This is the first time I have had to write the name 
of Emma Taylor, sister of the great Mary, and some years later an ac- 
ceptable actress in parts not too exacting. I shall have to mention her 
often “ere | lay the weary pen aside.” The songs and choruses listed on 
the bills for The Bohea-Man’s Girl, include Hurrah for Bowery Tea, 
Through all My Life, Bless the Bohea-Man’s Name, ’Tis Sad to Leave a 
Business Grand, I Dreamt I had Money to Buy a Shawl, etc. Another 
item of the same bill was a new farce by F. Picton Milner, Medical Science, 
played by Nickinson, Fenno, and Misses Taylor, Clarke and Roberts. We 
were also informed that ‘“‘ Miss Pray, one of the Ladies of the Olympic 
Company (pupil of Mlle. Desjardins) will make her first appearance as a 
Dancer in the Xaleo de Xeres.’”’ Bravo! Malvina Pray, later to be our 
favourite Mrs. W. J. Florence! All these things made up the benefit-bill 
of Baker, the prompter; but The Bohea-Man’s Girl was given many times 
thereafter. The world, verily, loveth burlesque. 

One sees how early the benefits had started. Matilda Phillips had hers 
on the 14th, and presented The Welsh Girl, she playing the title-réle, and 
Bellamy volunteering for Sir Owen Griffiths. Mr. and Mrs. Everard, for 
theirs (March 10th), offered Everard as Jonathan Ploughboy and also had 
the assistance of St. Luke, who, in the part of Splash, in The Young Widow, 
made his first appearance in ten years. How many reading this line can 
identify St. Luke? And which St. Luke was it, father or son? That beau- 
tiful little girl — Mary Hardwick — had been winning golden praise here 
recently in dance and song; she acted Tom Thumb on this same occasion, 
with Walcot as King Arthur, Mary Taylor as Huncamunca, Miss Phillips 
as Frizaletta, and De Bar as Glumdalca. That performance of a worn-out 
farce would have been well worth seeing. 
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The farce of Somebody Else was played at the Olympic, on March 24th, 
two days before it was seen at the Bowery, and seven days before it reached 
the Park stage. At the Park Crisp and Mrs. Skerrett made hits as Hans 
Moritz and Minnie; at the Bowery, Hadaway and Rosina Shaw played the 
parts. The Olympic representatives were Holland and Constantia Clarke, 
with Fenno as Ernest, Levere as Flitterman, and Miss Roberts as Louise. 
For Nickinson’s benefit, on March 25th, was got up “a laughable farce 
adapted from the Chinese by Benedict Henry Revoil, professor of French 
Literature, and author of The Mirror of Truth” —a piece entitled Khut- 
Yer-Styk! in which De Bar impersonated Ko Koa Khan, emperor of the 
Chinese, Walcot played Khut-Yer-Styk, a Tartar prince, Everard Kaout- 
Chouc, Levere Ghour Mong, Bleecker Hum Bug, and Miss Clarke Ho Fi. 

Mitchell took a benefit on March 31st, enacting Grandfather White- 
head and, for the first time in three years, Man-Fred, with Mary Taylor as 
Ann Starkie. Nickinson also played Corporal Cobb, in a new farce, The 
Corporal’s Wedding, his assistants being Fenno as Sir Felix Marmaduke, 
and Miss Clarke as Nancy Cobb. Mrs. W. Isherwood’s benefit, on April 
2nd, allowed Holland to play Wouverman von Broom, in the old farce of 
Crossing the Line; Stars at the Astor was also in the bill. 

Of course, if The Bohemian Girl could not escape, Mrs. Mowatt could 
not expect Mitchell to ignore the possibilities in the name of her first suc- 
cessful comedy. On April 7th, then, was promulgated “a dramatic sketch 
written for this theatre by Mr. Baker,’ and entitled Peytona and Fashion, 
or, North against South. Walcot was Harry North and Fenno Charles 
South, two young gentlemen engaged to the Miss Races; De Bar was Mr. 
Sharp, a racy gentleman, Nickerson was Mr. Race, Everard Sweepstakes, 
a negro servant, Miss Clarke was Miss Fashion, and Miss Taylor Miss 
Peytona. I do not believe the skit was a success. But Mitchell was 
soon ready with another. The pretentious performance of Antigone, at 
Palmo’s Opera House, was too good to pass by. On April 15th came out 
with solemn usherings, “a celebrated Lyrical Tragedy, adapted from the 
Greek to the American stage.” Antigone was introduced in the bills, by 
reference oblique: “ The original Tragedy on which the present Version 
is founded was written 2295 years before Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy of Fash- 
ion . . . by an ancient Greek, named Patrick Sophocles, Esq.” Walcot 
was Creon, Dennison Hemon, Everard Tiresias, Levere Phocion, Rosenthall 
Sang-Queer & Co., leader of the Chorus, Mary Taylor Antigone, and Mrs. 
Hardwick Ismene. Finally, 


The Chorus of the present Tragedy are supposed to be the unem- 
ployed Artistes of the Italian opera, who have assembled in front of 
Palmo’s for the purpose of opposing the introduction of the English 
Drama, making a quizzical comment on what passes before them, and thus 
as it were standing as intruders between the poet and the actual audience. 
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We shall doubtless far more appreciate the fun of this thing when 
we have read up on the Antigone at Palmo’s. Meantime, I hurry to the 
close of Mitchell’s season. For Walcot’s benefit, on April 22nd, Miss Mary 
Hardwick, “five years old,’ sang Buy a Broom, in character; also The 
Happiest Day of My Life revealed Walcot as Gilman, Fenno as Charles, 
Mrs. Walcot (in capitals on the bill) as Sophia, and Malvina Pray (in 
whom we are becoming much interested) as Miss Stokes. This last-named 
had given a few entr’acte dances since her first attempt a short time before. 
For the benefit of C. S. Burns, machinist to the theatre, John Reeve (sic) 
on April 24th, acted Tom Moore, in The Irish Lion, and the farce of The 
House Dog — later seen at the Park — introduced Holland as Dust, and 
gave the other parts to Fenno, Everard, Clarke, Miss Clarke and Mrs. Hard- 
wick. Even Mother and Child are Doing Well crowded into the Olympic 
four days ahead of its Park production; it was seen at Mitchell’s on April 
28th, with Holland as Felix Fluffy, Walcot as Lieutenant O’Scupper, Ever- 
ard as Snugsby, Miss Roberts as Emily, Mrs. Isherwood as the Nurse, and 
Fenno as Maxwell. The ease with which Mitchell anticipated the other 
houses in bringing out important novelties makes one conjecture as to what 
a man of his enterprising spirit might have done to rehabilitate the for- 
tunes of the Park, sinking under the nerveless sway of Simpson. But pos- 
sibly the Park was too weak to be saved. 

George Loder’s benefit, on April 29th, presented a melodrama which we 
have met elsewhere — The Moment of Terror, or, The Corsair’s Revenge; 
in this Charles Freer made his first appearance at the Olympic. On the 
same night Don Juan allowed two other popular performers to bow to the 
Olympic auditory — Barnes and W. Wood, the pantomimists. The season 
— lasting hardly more than six months and a half — closed on April 30th, 
with another benefit to Mitchell, whose appearances had been compara- 
tively few, during the term. The bill included The Devil in Paris, Boots 
at the Swan, The House Dog, and The Savage and the Maiden (Miss H. 
Vallée as the Phenomenon). The reader remembers that on April 28th, 
De Bar, who had been at the Olympic all winter (with his wife, Miss H. 
Vallée), associated himself with Duverna (or Deverna) in the management 
of the Chatham. 

This brief season at the Olympic seems to me very interesting. The 
company, in spite of the absence of Mrs. Timm and Mrs. Watts, who must 
have been missed, was exceedingly strong for the kind of work required. I 
doubt if a more satisfactory group than that comprising Mitchell, Holland, 
Walcot, De Bar, Nickinson, Fenno, Miss Taylor, Miss Clarke and Miss 
Phillips was that season to be found in the United States. And certainly 
the plays presented, new and old, constituted a repertoire of unapproach- 
able attractiveness to all looking for light, bright entertainment. Mitchell 
was still master in the realms of mirth and laughter. 
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PaLmo’s Opera House, 1844-1845 


We saw the theatre of Palmo’s hopes sink, in its first season, from 
Donizetti to negro minstrelsy. We left it near the first of September, 1844, 
opened for talks by Dr. Lardner. From September 11th I find the house in 
possession of the Original — they were all original — Ethiopian Minstrels, 
including Jenkins, banjo melodist, White, accordion, Williams, Congo 
tambo, Mitchell, bone castanets, and Hallet, triangle, all for an admission 
fee of 25 cents. They had been, just previously, at the Apollo Saloon. In 
addition to these, toward the end of the month, Yankee Hill and Sutton, 
the ventriloquist, were aiders to the general mirth. But, on the 2oth of 
September, McMichael offered an entertainment of Irish Minstrelsy, at 
which he warbled such soothing favourites as The Harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls, Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms, Widow 
Machree, Molly Malone, Crooskeen Lawn, The Last Rose of Summer, Molly 
Bawn, etc. On Sunday, September 22nd, Joseph Pagliari exhibited Tableaux 
Vivants. 

The facile Lardner gave (September 29th) what he called a Sabbath 
Lecture on the Immortality of the Soul, and on Monday, the 30th, the little 
theatre returned to its supposed destiny. An opera season began with Lucia 
di Lammermoor, sung by Borghese, Antognini, and Valtellina, at that time 
the most popular operatic artists in the city. It was the plan of the man- 
agement to alternate musical drama with ballet; consequently, on October 
Ist, a ballet called The Independence of Greece, or the Women Warriors, 
presented Mlle. Desjardins as Corinna, Mlle. H. Vallée as Disbe, Monsieur 
Martin as Ypsilanti, Parsloe as Mahomed, Monsieur Lonati as Babouf, and 
Monsieur Jules as Julien. 

The management, either by accident or from design built up of the sad 
experience of the past, changed its bill more frequently than of yore. 
L’Elisir d’Amore was sung on October 4th, with Borghese, Antognini, Valtel- 
lina, and Sanquirico, and I] Pirata— for the first time in years —on the 
7th, oth, 11th and 14th, with Borghese, Perozzi, and Valtellina. It will be 
observed that Antognini, whose illness had caused so much disappointment 
during the last season, was not in the cast. Richard Grant White, in his 
articles (1882) in the Century Magazine, on Opera in New York, says that 
Antognini’s voice could not be depended on for two nights together, not even 
for one alone. “On Monday he would thrill the house; on Wednesday, he 
would go about the stage depressed, almost silent, huskily making mouths 
at his fellow actors. . . . His voice would even desert him in the middle of 
an evening.” Yet was he “an artist of the first class. . . . His voice, al- 
though not of notable compass, was an absolute tenor of a delicious quality 
and great power. His vocalization was unexceptionably pure, and his style 
was manly and noble. As a dramatic singer I never heard his equal except 
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Ronconi; as an actor, I never saw his equal, except Ronconi, Rachel, and 
Salvini. . . . The inflections of his voice in passages of tenderness were 
ravishing, and his utterance of anger and despair was terrible.” No tenor 
heard here, not even Mario, was superior to him “in that great test of 
fine vocalization, a sustained cantabile passage.” 

The season faded away. On October 16th the Ethiopian Serenaders, 
Germon, Stanwood, Harrington and Pelham, increased to a band of five by 
the addition of Warren, began a series of their accustomed concerts and 
drew audiences where Antognini and Borghese could not. They remained 
for at least two weeks, abetted, in later days, by a huge panorama of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Lardner lectured in early November. 

On November 18th, however, a new season of Italian opera began, with 
Rica’s Chiara di Rosemberg, in which Rosina Pico, a handsome contralto 
who, by chance or design, had inflamed curiosity by frequent public appear- 
ances as spectator in theatre-boxes, etc. sang as the heroine, Antognini as 
Valmore, Valtellina as Montalbano, and Sanquirico as Michelotto. Of the 
début of the charming Pico, we learn from the Herald of November 1oth 
that it was “one of the most brilliant and triumphant . . . ever witnessed. 
. . . With a voice of remarkable power and compass, of surpassing richness, 
and managed with the most consummate skill — with extraordinary per- 
sonal attractions — with a manner singularly fascinating — and with high 
talent as an actress,” she “‘ was certain” of the most favourable reception. 
Furthermore, Antognini “ electrified the house in one remarkably brilliant 
passage, and Sanquirico seemed almost overwhelmed by the applause which 
at one time burst forth and threatened to be almost interminable.” It is 
delightful to read of those dear old times. 

Thus one operatic idol succeeds another; Borghese, not in the cast of 
Chiara di Rosemberg, had opportunity to observe and ponder. She had 
her chance on the 25th, when, for the first time in America, was produced 
Donizetti’s long-popular opera of Lucrezia Borgia, sent — apparently — to 
its long rest by the taste of our time. The cast included Borghese as the 
wicked heroine, Pico as the buoyant Maffio Orsini, in which, of course, she 
carried the house by storm with her rendering of the (to us) thrice-hack- 
neyed brindisi, Perozzi as Gennaro, Valtellina as Alfonso. At this very 
time, The Bohemian Girl was first playing at the Park. 

The last new opera had three consecutive performances, and was fol- 
lowed, on December 2nd, by Donizetti’s Belisario, for the début of Signor 
Tomasi, who proved to be an admirable basso; others in the cast were 
Borghese as Irene, Pico as Antonina, and Perozzi as Alamiro. Alas! 
Perozzi at best could be regarded only as a substitute, more or less satis- 
factory, for Antognini. Antognini, however, re-appeared on December oth, 
when La Cenerentola was revived. He sang Don Ramir to the cinder- 
maiden of the now irreplaceable Pico, the Dandini of Tomasi, and the Don 
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Magnifico of Sanquirico. The company, though small from a more modern 
point of view, contained some excellent artists. Pico was, as Ireland points 
out, the great contralto link between Malibran and Alboni; of course, not 
nearly so great as either, but undoubtedly fine. 

The reader observes that the managers were now giving a weekly change 
of opera, offering the Monday production on Wednesday and Friday, and 
being ready with something new on the next Monday. In pursuance of this 
policy, | Puritani came on December 16th, with Borghese, Antognini, 
Valtellina and Tomasi; and an excellent quartette, despite Borghese’s 
faults, it would seem to have been. Yet, before it had run its allotted week, 
I] Puritani was succeeded by a revival of Lucrezia Borgia, and that, in turn, 
by Chiara di Rosemberg. And latterly, the nights of performing were 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Thus December dragged itself to the grave, and on January 3rd Ros- 
sini’s Semiramide was put on, with Borghese as the unhappy queen, Pico as 
Arsace, Valtellina as Assur, and Perozzi in the small réle of Idreno. This 
was the last new offering of the season, which closed, in embarrassment, 
before the end of the month. The Herald of January 4th bleats ecstatic 
praise of the performance: “Borghese gave the Proud Queen with a per- 
fection she had never attained in any of her former parts. . . . Her great 
and most difficult air . . . was a most splendid performance, and . . . was 
applauded to the echo.” The duet between Pico and Borghese “ created 
quite a fanaticism; never has there been heard a similar harmony in New 
York. .. . The applause . . . was a perfect hurricane, accompanied with 
a shower of flowers which afforded our two nightingales an opportunity to 
“exchange compliments.’ ”’ 

Probably the most exquisite singing ever heard by any person now living 
was the rendering of the great duet, Giorno d’orrore, in this opera, by Ade- 
lina Patti and Sofia Scalchi, in the ’80’s; the memory of it is a benediction. 
Patti’s Bel raggio is also an ineffaceable joy to all who were so fortunate as 
to hear it. Those, then, blest with memories of Patti’s surpassing art in 
this very opera, will be pleased to read the Herald record just cited of the 
performance by Borghese and Pico. They will also thank me for an 
entirely opposite estimate from the Broadway Journal of January 11th: 


Borghese is in no way equal to the music of Semiramide. She is 
deficient in power and compass. Her mezza voce is of the thinnest 
possible quality, and to produce even a moderate power, she is compelled 
to resort to false intonation: indeed, to speak the truth, we never heard 
in the range of any voice so much disagreeable and faulty intonation. 
Her style is extremely ornate, but correctness is too frequently sacrificed 
for brilliancy, and good taste is immolated at the altar of popular 
gullibility. What would be otherwise pure and good in her method, is 
disfigured by that senseless vibration of the voice, which Mdlle. Borghese 
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uses On every note and in every situation. The tendency of her voice to 
sharpen on all the upper notes, is painfully evident in this opera, and 
must increase still further, if she persists in the practice of forcing her 
voice beyond its natural power. We must condemn in the strongest 
terms, the unartistlike liberties which she takes with the ideas of the 
composer; we believe that we do not exaggerate when we say that she 
did not sing in the whole opera eight consecutive notes as set down 
for pete. 2 


Madame Pico has not the range of a pure contralto voice, in conse- 


quence of which the music has to be transposed higher to accommodate 
her compass. . . 

Setting aside the want of compass, and also the want of power of 
voice, we cordially award much praise to Madame Pico. With one or 
two exceptions she adhered faithfully to her author, and sung with much 
feeling and depth of passion. Her execution is finished and artistical, 
and she seldom interlards her music with extraneous ornaments. Her 
intonation is seldom faulty, but her intervals, are sometimes so incor- 
rectly taken, that we are almost inclined to attribute the mistakes to the 
want of a true ear. This error was particularly evident in the andante 
movement of her duett with Borghese ... “Giorno d’orrore”... 
beyond a doubt the worst performed piece in the Opera. Both ladies 
sang out of tune, the one sharp and the other flat, more especially in 
their interpolated cadence. . . . Pico cannot be compared in any way 
with Borghese as an actress: her manner is constrained, her action 
awkward, and her walk ungraceful in the extreme. 


So much, then, for the opera season of 1844-45. I confess that I should 
like to have heard some of the performances. But the snows which closed 
to drama the Park, the Bowery and the Chatham were too much for the 
delicacies of Italian song. Italian opera collapsed. 

And what supervened? Well, part of the answer may be read in my 
account of concert-giving during the remainder of the season; Palmo’s 
frequently echoed to the strains in concert of the very singers whose operatic 
work had now so lamentably ceased. Even the Hutchinsons sang here, as 
we shall see, on March 28th. 

In February I find advertisements of entertainments here by Nelson 
Kneass and his Ethiopian troupe of burlesquers, who gave ludicrous parodies 
on Balfe’s popular opera, under the title of The Virginian Girl. This troupe 
was still holding the stage in mid-March, their offering now being Shin-de- 
Heela, with Mme. Pekoe as the heroine, Signora Loose Creature Porgies as 
Charcoal Bella, Mme. McBuckwheat as Brimstone Ella, Signor Pair-o- 
hosses as Young Cudge, Signora All-but-Saucy as Prapic Queen, Signor 
Aint-a-Ninny as Dan Dina, Signor de Big-Knees as Mungo, and Signor de 
Little Kneass as Alligator. Pico, Borghese, Perozzi, Signora Albertazzi, 
Antognini and De Begnis could not succeed; possibly these ghastly puns on 
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their names gave greater satisfaction to the public at large. It is curious 
to observe how the world has always loved travesties on the opera; such 
fare is particularly enjoyed by those who have never in their lives attended 
an operatic performance. The Ethiopian burlesquers became a feature of 
New York theatrical life at this time; perhaps it was through their influ- 
ence that burlesque of current plays later became imbedded in bills of 
negro minstrelsy. The Spirit of the Times (March 1, 1845) praises the 
work of Holman and Lynch, two of the burlesquers, and would “ be happy 
to see” them engaged at one of the regular theatres. George Holman we 
shall find later at Burton’s Theatre. He and Lynch, we recall, were mem- 
bers, last year, of Palmo’s Late Company. Other members of the new 
corps were Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Sharpe, Miss Bruce and Kavanagh. 


ANTIGONE 


A very artistic thing was attempted at Palmo’s on April 7, 1845. W. 
Dinneford took the house and, as he probably thought, carefully brought 
out an English version of Sophocles’s Antigone, with music by Mendelssohn. 
Something like what those concerned took to be a model of a double-stage 
and proscenium was constructed, a chorus was trained, George Loder became 
musical director, and George Vandenhoff superintended the dramatic stage. 
The cast was as follows: 


Greaney eee MiraViandenhotimes Ghorusiopedke hammer litter Mr. Welch 
Hemon@eseaaticee tree KiGe, (Chenbiee ANTEC ocooccooccwnoosodes Miss Clarendon 
ADIGSES aeeact cuttoonarced MOORE Mrablarrisonmmlsmeneg annette acne eee Mrs. Watts 
Phociongemert nniocten cure IMGe, ILGGERe — IBWUTONER oo congboononcnononpoe Mrs. Anderson 
Grams ILeRG? oocccccccooduer Mr. F. Meyer 


Candour compels the statement that this designedly noble performance was 
followed by a trivial afterpiece— Mischief Making, with Harrison and 
Mrs. Herring in the leading parts. Two farces were presented with it on 
other nights of its brief run. On April 14th and 15th, its fellow in the bills 
was The Lady of Lyons, acted by Vandenhoff and Miss Clarendon. 
Sophocles and Bulwer-Lytton! But by that time every one concerned knew 
that Antigone was a colossal failure. The prices of admission were origi- 
nally fixed at one dollar for the dress circle and parquette, and 50 cents for 
the second tier, with private boxes at six dollars. Before the second week 
had waned they had gone to 75 cents and downwards, and then to 50 cents 
as the top price. Dinneford had a benefit on April 18th, when Vandenhoff 
acted Creon and Colonel Freelove, in The Day after the Wedding. 
And that was the fate of Antigone. 

The Herald of April oth highly praises the performance of Vandenhoff, 
especially from the point of view of its posing in imitation of ancient Greek 
sculpture; but Poe’s atrabiliar Broadway Journal regarded the whole at- 
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tempt as ridiculous and pretentious. I refer the reader to Vandenhoft’s own 
rueful account of the failure, with the “ grotesque appearance” of the 
chorus. “Old Allen had made the wigs and beards for these Grecian Sages, 


out of long white and grey goat’s hair. . . . Now, Mendelssohn’s music 
was very difficult” and the chorus must have the score before them! 
“Some of these gentlemen, being short sighted... put on their spec- 


tacles!”” The effect, of course, was ludicrous in the extreme. 

Booth and Shakespeare came, on April roth, to the help of Dinneford; 
Booth’s Richard III plotted against the Lady Anne of Miss Clarendon. 
But — desecration too great to believe! — Booth’s Sir Giles Overreach on 
the 21st was joined with Hervio Nano, in Bibbo, or, the Patagonian Ape! 
Was Palmo’s to be forever doomed? On the 22nd, Booth played Iago, to 
Vandenhoft’s Othello and Miss Clarendon’s Desdemona; The Captain of 
the Watch completed the bill, with Nickinson as Vanderpotter. But Hervio 
Nano was the concluding show on the 23rd and 24th, after Booth’s Sir 
Giles and Pescara, respectively. Dinneford gave up after this; on May ist, 
the Ethiopian Serenaders— Germon and his confréres in nigritude — be- 
gan a brief engagement. 


ETHIOPIAN MATTER 


Let us, then, revel in the melodious warblings of the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders, beginning on May ist; what care we for Antigone and Sir Giles 
OverreachP The ship of Palmo is doomed; let us sink to strains of planta- 
tion song and the tinkling, the whining and the thrumming of banjo, accor- 
dion and castanets! The Serenaders remained till early June, closing be- 
cause of Germon’s illness. By June 16th the burlesque company was back, 
now announced as Signor Palmo’s Burlesque Opera Company, and giving 
Black Diabolo, or, the Inn at Terrapina, as chief attraction. Next came 
Shin-de-Heela, or, the Gum Elastic Slipper, and Som-Am-Bull-Ole. On 
June 30th, its offerings were Buy-I-Dare, or, the Revolt of the Woodheads, 
and The Virginian Girl. These merry burlesquers we shall meet soon again 
in other surroundings. 

Meantime, I must speak once more of a benefit, on July 30th, for 
Champlin, just forced from a very unsuccessful brief career at the Bowery 
Amphitheatre. The benefit was advertised to provide a performance of The 
Lady of Lyons, with Mary Walton as Pauline, Chanfrau as Claude, Barney 
Williams as Glavis, and A. J. Phillips as Damas; also McCutcheon in 
Richard III, and Winans as Nix the Cabman. This turned out to be one of 
the most disgraceful affairs in the history of the New York stage. T. 
Allston Brown gives an account which does not differ, in essentials, from 
one to be found in the Spirit of the Times, shortly after the show. I need 
not reproduce Brown’s story of the iniquitous career of the young woman 
involved, the number of men she had ruined, or the steps by which she 
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became known to the half-world as the Lady in Black. At any rate, she 
played Pauline in this performance of The Lady of Lyons. “ The news of 
the singular entertainment,” says Brown, “although Miss West had mod- 
estly announced herself as Mary Waldron [sic] spread abroad, and long 
before the curtain rose, the house was packed with representatives from 
the fast men and the demi-monde of the city.” The daring young woman, 
who, Brown says, could neither read nor write, forgot her lines, and was 
compelled (again see Brown) to read the words as best she could. The 
audience called upon her to sing and to dance, and the unfortunate débu- 
tante left the stage, “amid the howls and jeers”’ of those who “ rejoiced ” 
in her downfall. 

Another benefit, of quite different character, was tendered, on August 
8th, to Messrs. Harris and Stuyvesant, two of the proprietors of the unfor- 
tunate theatre; Mr. and Mrs. Flynn appeared in Perfection, Miss Cohen 
danced, and Mrs. Flynn played in The Loan of a Lover (with Winans) and 
in The Four Sisters (with Flynn). 


PALMo’s AS A GERMAN THEATRE 


The house opened as a German theatre on August 11th, with a per- 
formance of Roderich, der Sohn des Waldes, oder das Leben ein Traum. 
The performances were exceedingly intermittent. The Anglesea Singers 
(five voices) appeared here on August 14th and 16th. But on the 15th, the 
German company brought out Weber’s Preciosa. Schwan was the manager 
of the Teutonic hosts. I find Kabale und Liebe advertised as for the 
third time on August 25th; on the 26th and 27th, the Infant Sisters, the 
little Miss Kilmistes, gave concerts at Palmo’s. I fear that August was a 
very uncertain month at this precarious theatre. But in September all 
was well; the Ethiopian Serenaders — Germon, Stanwood, Harrington, Pel- 
ham and White (who had recently sung under the name of Warren) were 
making Palmo’s re-echo to the strains so dear to our fathers. 

Here I may insert a word about the elusive German players of New 
York. I do not know who were the members of the force just mentioned, 
but the Deutsche Schnellpost had advertised for March 3, 1845, a benefit 
for Demoiselle Elise Wiese, to be held at Mager’s Conzert-Halle, 101 Eliza- 
beth Street (later a stronghold for the Liebhabertheater). In the comedy, 
Der Pariser Taugenichts, on that occasion, were to appear Mme. Holm, 
Elise Wiese, Mme. Sauer, Mme. Hoffmeister, Herren Bree, Sauer, Schnepf, 
Riese, Pole (or Polc), and Schmal — some of them friends of ours in the 
earlier ’40’s. Previous to this piece was promised Raupach’s comedy, Das 
Schmalztépfchen und der Silbergroschen, oder, der Platzregen als Ehepro- 
curator. Between the comedies sang Herr Sauer and Mme. Hoffert (née 
pe and after the show was to be danced a great ball. Twenty- 
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five cents admitted to all these delights. There, at last, are the names of 


some players; | am wondering how much amateurism disfigured all per- 
formances. 


THE AMERICAN Museum, 1844-1845 


Barnum was, of course, the guide of both the Museums in 1844-1845; 
and equally, of course, he was throwing his best attractions into the Ameri- 
can. On September 2, 1844, his chief star was Mlle. Fanny, “ the largest 
ourang-outang ever exhibited and the largest animal of the kind now in 
America.” | am especially interested in the description of Mlle. Fanny 
included in the advertisements — several years before Darwin published his 
Origin of Species: this huge animal is described by Barnum as “ the con- 
necting link between man and the brute creation.’ The Tribune adver- 
tisement carries a picture of Fanny, decked out in the most stylish dress 
(with parasol) of her human sisters. The entertainers in Barnum’s “ Lec- 
ture Room” in mid-September were some automatons from Paris, Seth 
Boon, the whistler, the Kentucky Minstrels, Great Western, Mrs. Western, 
Miss Hiffert, Whitlock, and Collins, the comic singer —a goodly array. 
Colonel Chaffin, the dwarf, joined during the week of September 25th, and, 
on October 7th, Master Alfred, dancer, and Samuels, Wizard of the North. 
October 21st brought Young, magician and equilibrist, the armless Nellis, 
William Cole and his dog Billy, along with entertainers previously men- 
tioned. During the week of October 28th, returned the Kentucky Minstrels, 
“who are universally acknowledged to be the best Ethiopian melodists in 
America.” Emily Adair was an addition of November 4th, as was Barney 
Williams, whose apprenticeship, we see, was hard and protracted. In later 
November had been stressed Animal Magnetism, Laughing Gas (the Lec- 
ture Room must live up to its name), La Petite Carline, little Elizabeth 
(singer), etc. 

On December 16th, after viewing the scarcely human Miss Fanny, 
one might have consulted a “ Petrologist ’”’ — “a lady, who on looking into 
a rock can foretell future events, tell of past events,” etc. This lady was 
Mme. Rockwell — a punning name? Great Western, Mrs. Western, Petite 
Carline, Miss Elizabeth, “the unequalled child vocalist,’ the Kentucky 
Minstrels, Johnson and Chesebrough are other delights of the bill. In 
mid-January Barnum added the Diorama of Bunker Hill; Lynch, the vocal- 
ist, also came in. C. P. Johnson, “ prince of mesmerizers” was here in 
February. Funny, in March, must have been Great Western’s lecture on 
Animal Magnetism, with experiments. And how thrilling to stare at Queen 
Victoria’s state robe, and Tom Thumb’s court suit, so different from our 
daily wear! 

And here, on March roth, for a considerable stay, was that prince of 
entertainers, Dr. Valentine, with his collection of collars and head-dresses 
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by rapid change of which he passed from character to character — all 
while he sat quietly in front of a table, behind the leg-concealing curtains 
of which his simple make-up and properties were concealed. Barnum’s 
account, in his autobiography, of the perturbation and anger of this man, as 
he went through his performances, is exceedingly amusing. Valentine was 
one of the interesting characters of his time; and no Barnum year was 
complete without his refreshing impersonations. Valentine remained 
through the week beginning March 24th, as did most of the others just 
mentioned; besides, along came the New York Giant Boy of 16 (7 feet, 3 
inches high). 

Yet, on April rst, Barnum offered the admired Anglesea Singers, along 
with W. H. Brunton, tenor vocalist, H. S. Beavers, the blind fiddler, Mme. 
Rockwell, Miss M. E. Adair, Great Western and Mrs. Western. On April 
28th, I find the names of Billy Whitlock, Wyman, the ventriloquist, and 
also an ‘“‘ automaton writer.” I smile as I write the offeririg of May 12th 
— the North Carolina Fat Boy, “7 years old, 200 lbs.” But the Anglesea 
Singers still enchanted, Pete Morris sang, and Great Western amused. 

A new variant of the negro craze was heard during the week of May 
19th, when appeared a Juvenile Ethiopian Minstrel Company, ranging 
from three to ten years of age. The Kentucky Minstrels returned on June 
oth. In late June, we snatched a fearful joy in watching Harrewaukay, 
the Cannibal Chief. Mid-July brought Dissolving Views, by Swift, of the 
Adelaide Gallery, London, with Signor Bini (our old acquaintance, “the 
professor of the Guitar’), Great and Mrs. Western, the fortune-teller, the 
New Zealand Chief, Hamilton, the ballad singer, Miss Adair, Conover, and 
Petite Carline — a list long enough to fill a vaudeville bill of later decades. 
Most of these people were still engaged in early August. Colonel Chaffin 
and the New York Giant were opposed in late August, together with some 
of the artists recently mentioned. The Orchestrium, “ just purchased,” was 
stressed in the advertisements of August 25th. And, on September 3rd, was 
exhibited “ the petrified human body ” which will excite our wonder in the 
season of 1845-46. 


PEALE’s New York MusEuM 


Peale’s, supposed by the public to be a rival establishment, offered at- 
tractions hardly differing from those just catalogued. On September 2nd — 
with H. Bennett still listed as manager — it had the Carolina Minstrels, 
including A. F. Winnemore, “the original Dandy Jim of Carolina,” J. 
Tichenor, W. Roark, and R. White, “ who perform on the tambourine, the 
banjo, the bone castanets, and triangle, and will introduce the most popular 
songs, glees, catches, choruses, etc.” Collins, “ the celebrated comic singer,” 
Martha Adair and Miss Jesseyline, dancer, were also in the bill. These 
were familiar figures in the museum-world. In late September, the New 
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York had the Carolina Minstrels, Winchell, Luke West, Ethiopian Whistler, 
and it administered laughing gas to members of the audience. Pete Morris 
soon joined. In early October the performers included the Brothers of 
Warsaw (the Bohemian Brothers), N. A. Jewett, tenor, the Carolina Min- 
strels, Pete Morris and Miss Adair. An Indian dwarf (a squaw) joined the 
ranks on November 4th. Beginning on the 18th, J. Murphy, “ the cele- 
brated comic singer,” Kneass, Mrs. Phillips, Miss Adair and Miss Sinclair 
united in duets, trios, glees, catches, &. And Delarue, the mimic, also light- 
ened the bill. 

The Southern Songsters were assisted, after November 25th, by the 
Lady Minstrels. Williams, “ the celebrated Chin Chopper” from Astley’s, 
did (or was) the thing involved, from December 2nd. Huntley, I am deso- 
lated to find, played for two weeks, at this time, on the accordion. Kneass, 
Kavanagh, Lynch and Mrs. Phillips, whom we know well, also performed. 
December 30th brought Cecilia Blanchard and La Petite Aimée. In addi- 
tion to these human magnets, Peale’s displayed an ourang-outang. January 
6th witnessed the entrance (for a few nights) of the popular Dr. Valen- 
tine. The Guinea Serenaders— Sherman (accordion), French (Congo 
tambourine), Frost (banjo), Ainsworth (castanets), and Sewell (triangle 
and bells)— also appeared, as did Great Western and Mrs. Western (fresh 
from Barnum’s) in Yankee sketches. The four Albinos — described in the 
bills as “four white negroes, born of black parents’ — played, in later 
January, on banjo, bones, violin, etc. The Museum closed, on February 
24th, with a benefit to the manager. Latterly had appeared (in addition 
to the Albinos) Dr. Valentine, Checkeni in ballet, and Miss Maxwell, “a 
beautiful danseuse.” 

The place did not re-open till May 5th, when the offering consisted of 
T. J. Winchell, Miss Blanchard, Miss Hiffert, La Petite Aimée, Guelph 
Wood and Delarue —a liberal bill. Master Yates and Collins joined, on 
the 12th. The North Carolina Fat Boy entered heavily on the 26th. In 
early June, T. G. Booth, Miss Hiffert, Miss Blanchard, Miss Brower, “a 
lady of splendid talents and genteel accomplishments,” the Sable Brothers, 
and Barney Williams made a bright array. For four days in later June, 
Mme. Rockwell, Miss S. T. Adair, Winchell and La Petite Aimée were 
here. I regret to add that I have no more information concerning this 
Cinderella of the amusement-world. It ceased in early June to advertise 
in the Tribune, as, some time previously, it had stopped advertising in the 
Herald and the Courier and Enquirer. I can only end by remarking that 
the appeal of the museums to respectable countrymen is illustrated by the 
fact just disclosed of their advertising with greatest certitude and possibly 
beatitude in Horace Greeley’s paper. That paper from its inception to 
1845 hardly ever advertised a regular theatrical performance. Opera, con- 
certs, lectures, museums, yes; but theatres? Nay, verily. 
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Tue Circus, 1844-1845 


Were the reader and I as fond of the circus as we were in childhood’s 
happy hour, we should far more relish the pages now imminent. We should 
rejoice to learn that on September 2, 1844, John Tryon opened the Bowery 
Amphitheatre with a dazzling entrée — The Court and Camp of Queen 
Elizabeth, involving “a brilliant cavalcade of Eight Horses,” and that, 
when one had drunk in the delights of that spectacle, the “original” 
Negro Serenaders sang, to be followed in turn by “Grecian Sports.” Mrs. 
Gullen, Herr Otto Motty, I. Sweet, Stout (clown), Master Albert Aymar, 
Williams (in light balancing), Ruggles (on the aerial cord), McFarland 
(“‘ sixty somersett man”) and the entire troupe in still vaulting, the Swiss 
Brothers in classic groupings — these were the chief joys provided on the 
opening nights. Probably against his will, my fastidious reader has become 
acquainted with these names of former entertainers. The Circus of Sep- 
tember 2nd ended with the burletta of The Cobbler’s Daughter. Mrs. Cole, 
by the beginning of the next week had added her great talents to the show; 
the very popular George Sweet (tight rope performer and scene rider), 
and the Virginia Serenaders were then among the attractions. Perhaps, after 
all, we must attend. 

In the week of September 23rd, Italy was represented by Signorina 
Antonia and Giuseppe Valentini “in his great tight-rope feats.” The 
entrée was changed, on September 30th, to an “ England and American” 
show, with Mrs. Cole as the Genius of Columbia, and Mrs. Gullen as 
Britannia. Furthermore, Mr. and Mrs. Howard, star equestrians from 
Welch and Mann’s troupe, displayed their art. On this date the manage- 
ment boldly advertised that the principal lady equestrians in the country 
were now at the Amphitheatre, besides famous vaulters, riders, rope per- 
formers and negro melodists. One observes that no great clown was listed. 
W. H. Stout, who served in that capacity, could not rank with Gossin, 
Kemp or Carlo. 

Negro minstrelsy was, for the present, engrafted on the circus. On 
October 7th, the “Original and Legitimate Negro Singers have returned 
from England’ — Dan Emmet, Frank Brower & Co. They must have 
been acclaimed at Tryon’s. Dick Pelham had settled abroad. A new and 
brilliant cavalcade — Maids of Persia and Nobles of the East — intro- 
duced on the same night, was led by Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Gullen, Mrs. Rogers, 
and Mrs. Williams; besides, Mrs. Gullen for the first time performed a 
“nautical act of horesmanship,” The Sailor’s Return. Does not this year’s 
output begin to sound attractive, and re-awaken the boy in us? Such 
lovely ladies, all in spangles and pink tights, performing such daring deeds 
on such prancing steeds! And in late October, those ladies were dancing 
the polka on horseback! What could be more divine? 
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By October 28th, a new company came in — Colonel Johnson, J. Shindel, 
H. F. Nichols (or Nicholls), B. Jennings and Son; but McFarland, Walter 
Aymar and “Six Ladies” were the features of highest capital letters. A 
grand pageant of Europe, Asia, Africa and America was included, as well 
as some new songs of Old Virginia by the Pandemonium Minstrels. Verily 
Ethiopians must have found ill-digested glee in ringing changes on their 
professional name! The only performer honoured by special notice in the 
advertisement (in the Herald) of Tryon’s for the week of November 4th 
was William Nichols, “the vaulting horseman.” But on November 11th 
came this enchanting exhibition by the Fréres Francais, Cassimir and 
Henri: ‘“M. Cassimir, first Drum Major of France, and decorated by 
Louis Philippe with the Medal of the Legion of Honor, will beat TWELVE 
DRUMS AT THE SAME TIME! with a velocity which has never before 
been witnessed. He will imitate on ONE DRUM! the cannonading and 
firing of musketry of a regiment on the field of battle; and, in beating a 
retreat, produces a greater [sic] on one drum than others could on five. 
In this he has no rival in Europe.” In opposition to such noise, I fear even 
“Old Dan Emmet and Old Frank Brower’s Ethiopian Band” must have 
sounded futile indeed. But there was also a mock Italian Overture, 
called the bursting up of the Nigger Opera House! This last may have 
caused a tremor at Palmo’s, where things had gone none too well, and 
were about to begin again on the 18th. 

In early December, John Gossin, the clown, came in, undoubtedly to the 
delight of thousands; W. H. Stout then became equestrian director, and H. 
F. Nichols master of the ring. An infantile troupe was stressed, including 
Masters Walter, Albert and William Aymar, Master Williams, and Miss 
Johnson. I fear I bore my reader. If so, let him revel in The Sprite of the 
Silver Shower, seen in December, and on January ist, with Johnson as the 
Sprite, and M. J. Johnson, Master Jennings and Master Aymar as the three 
Cupids. If this seems too diaphanous, let him view the splendours of St. 
George and the Dragon, with H. F. Nichols as St. George, and Mrs. Cole 
as the Princess Saba. After all, | am becoming somewhat interested in the 
activities at Tryon’s for this season; especially in Signorina Antonia, “ who 
lifts by her teeth a platform of 60 lb. weight,” and in her brother, Valen- 
tini, who performed ventriloquial wonders. And let us never forget John 
Gossin. 

Cassimir and Barney Williams were at the Circus in February. A real 
circus —in the slang sense — must have been provided on March 4th, at 
the benefit of Andrew Jackson Allen, now permanently sunk from actor to 
costumer: on that night he recited Richard’s Soliloquy, in the very dress — 
“the identical costume’? — worn by George Frederick Cooke. I hope no 
jeering projectiles marred the sanctity of that famous robe. The farewell 
benefit of Gossin, on March 1oth, listed the same performers who had borne 
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the brunt of the season’s work — Stout, Nichols, Cassimir (sic), Walter 
Aymar, Shindel (or Schindel), Mrs. Gossin, &. Cetera desunt. 

The Circus at the Park, in the winter of 1845, I have recorded in the 
preceding chapter. Now I mention a week, beginning on November 25th, 
at 149 Fulton Street, of Edmund Jones’s Menagerie, and a week, beginning 
on May 8th, of Ogden, Weeks and Company’s Menagerie (with Herr Dries- 
bach) at Lafayette Place. 


Necro MINSTRELS 


We have heard the Kentucky Minstrels at Barnum’s and their Carolina 
equivalents at Peale’s. Tryon’s Circus had gloried in bands revelling in 
various names — the last being the Pandemonium Singers. At Tryon’s, 
likewise, Dan Emmet and Frank Brower appeared. We have also found 
minstrels and burlesquers at Palmo’s. These were scattering activities of 
1844-45. 

Advertised in the Herald were concerts, at the Apollo Saloon, on Sep- 
tember 2nd and a few nights following, of the Ethiopian Minstrels, just 
returned from a successful Southern tour. These entertainers — Jenkins, 
Cool White, Williams, Mitchell and Hallet — were, as we saw, established 
soon after in Palmo’s Opera House. On October 14th came, according to 
the Herald, a concert at the Apollo by that finer band, the Original Ethio- 
pian Serenaders — Germon, Stanwood, Harrington and Pelham. They an- 
nounced that they had recently appeared in Washington “at the Presi- 
dent’s Private Mansion by Invitation,” before “the President, his Lady, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Post-Master Gen- 
eral, Foreign Ambassadors, Ministers, &c.” They, too, soon passed to 
Palmo’s. 

And more I glean from a Herald advertisement of November 21st. On 
that date was given at the Apollo Rooms, A Night with the Darkies: the 
Three Sable Sisters, Annette, Angeline, and Pauline, with the Real Ethio- 
pian Minstrels (five in number), in glees, etc. from Amilie, The Bohemian 
Girl, La Sonnambula, etc. It was repeated on the 26th. This union of 
male and female voices in negro minstrelsy, which we have met elsewhere 
in 1844-45, was not destined to succeed. But it was an interesting experi- 
ment. The Guinea Serenaders were at the Apollo Rooms on December 2nd. 
And at Niblo’s from December 25th, for a week, and at Clinton Hall, from 
January 1st, were seen Little Ole Bull (ten years old) and the Congo 
Melodists—the band later known as Buckley’s, or, at least, the fore-runners 
of that band. 

The other details of this peculiar branch of art — during the season 
under review — will be met with in a discussion of the theatres at which 
it manifested itself. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS, 1844-1845 


On September oth and certain subsequent evenings, one could go to the 
Society Library to hear Yankee Hill and Dr. Valentine; much droll charac- 
terisation could then and there have been enjoyed for an admission fee of 
50 cents, children half-price. Those, | wager, were evenings of innocent 
merriment. On September roth, at Palmo’s, E. D. Connery lectured on 
American Liberty Vindicated, and the Right of Adopted Citizens to Share 
Its Blessings Defended. This flaring talk was prelude to the singing of 
several Irish songs. And Dr. Johnson, from September 12th, lectured at 
Lyceum Hall, Lispenard Street and Broadway, on Animal Magnetism. 

The versatile Lardner gave an evening at the Tabernacle, on the 18th, 
his topic being American Tourists — Mrs. Trollope, Dickens, Basil Hall, 
Miss Martineau, Captain Hamilton, Hon. A. Murray, &c. The next night 
he lectured on Personal Recollections of London and Paris — with pic- 
tures. This sounds like a fore-runner of J. L. Stoddard, Burton Holmes 
and various others of that school. 

How does the reader choose to classify the edifying inducement to enter 
Croton Hall, corner of the Bowery and Division Street, on September 21st, 
and every night thereafter? “Scenes from the Life of a Drunkard in 3 parts 
—a Grand Moral Entertainment,” entitled The Drunkard’s Reform, or, 
the Lost Savedr One sees how the thing is nominated in the bond of the 
perpetrators; my duty as historian will be complete when I state that Miss 
Bruce “the admired vocalist” and J. Murphy, “the comic singer,” ap- 
peared during the evening; likewise, “a professional gentleman will pre- 
side at the piano.” Boston sent this show as a contribution to our winter 
delights; dear Boston! On September 24th, Mons. Blanchard exhibited, 
at the Apollo, his Biscenascope, a series of comic dissolving views. 

Of course a foot-race on October 13th over Beacon Course, Hoboken, is 
hard to crowd into my duty as chronicler of theatres, but perhaps I should 
mention a panorama of Madras, exhibited in September and October at 
Niblo’s Garden, and two panoramas at the Coliseum, 450 Broadway. One 
of these— ‘the greatest mechanical exhibition in the world” — repre- 
sented the Battle of Bunker Hill; the other was a moving thing, including 
views of North Point, City of Baltimore, Fairy Land, Isle of Cyprus, the 
City of Lowell, etc., assuredly a heterogeneous collection of localities, real 
and suppository. Perhaps it was worth the admission fee of 50 cents (chil- 
dren half-price), to see Fairyland alone. Personally, I think children should 
be admitted free into Fairyland. A model of Paris was, in September, at 
561 Broadway. 

Dr. Valentine commenced at the hospitable Society Library, on Novem- 
ber 26th, with the rapidly advancing Rosina Shaw as chief assistant. One 
begins to wonder where were her sisters, Mary and Josephine ae Pa- 
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tience! their day will come. Valentine later (December 18th) went to the 
Coliseum, exhibiting his talents along with the panorama of Bunker Hill. 
George Vandenhoff gave a reading on November 27th, at Clinton Hall. 

Dempster, on December 24th, began a series of four evenings of Scotch 
talks, with songs, at the Society Library; in the same place, Clirehugh 
started a series of exactly the same character, on December 30th (post- 
poned from December 23rd). On December 23rd, at National Hall, Canal 
Street, Father Matthew and the Friends of Temperance sympathetically 
gathered. On February 28th, Edgar Allan Poe was advertised to lecture 
at the Society Library, and, on March 4th, George Vandenhoff lectured in 
the same place on Greek Drama, reading scenes from Antigone and King 
Lear. 

Catherwood’s panorama of Jerusalem was still, in March, at the Granite 
Building, and, at that time, Mlle. Fanny, fresh from Barnum’s, was gibber- 
ing at Croton Hall. Dan “ Emmit” had started a Hall of Novelty, Broad- 
way and Chambers Street, with Jesseyline and others. A Chinese Magi- 
cian, Ye Wang, was at the Apollo Saloon, on April 14th, and a Hindoo 
of the same species — the Emir of Ayah, had a “ soirée” at Franklin Hall, 
on May sth. 

The reader sees what | mean by speaking of entertainment hard to 
classify. I leave this branch of the subject — very sketchily treated — by 
calling attention to the Coliseum, Broadway and Grand Street, which, in 
April, advertised that it was now open for the season with “a Grand Music 
Hall of 3825 square feet, lighted by six superb gas lustres.” Could any- 
thing be more magnificent? And there was an orchestral stage of a con- 
struction of unequalled beauty; also a promenade and refreshment room. 
It opened on April 28th, with “a grand concert.” 

But let us not forget that James E. Murdoch, beginning on April 18th, 
gave five readings from Shakespeare, at the Society Library. The plays 
selected were Macbeth, Hamlet, Henry IV, and Othello. It would have 
been good to hear those readings of the great elocutionist. 

Following the line of least resistance, I take the reader — in closing this 
score — to Prospect Hall, Ninety-third Street, situated, according to the 
Deutsche Schnellpost of August, 1845, “an der Harlem Eisenbahn, tiber 
dem Tunnel, Yorkville.” There, every Sunday, was “ Harmonie”; every 
Monday, “ Tanzmusik”; and, every other day of the week, “ musikalische 
Unterhaltung auf dem Pianoforte.” The German hosts are arriving. 


Concerts, 1844-1845 


We begin (thanks throughout to the Herald) with concerts at the Society 
Library, on September 2nd, 4th and 6th, by the popular Dempster. Thence 
we pass to the Irish singer, McMichael. On September 3rd and toth, at 
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the Society Library, he devoted himself chiefly to the songs of Thomas 
Moore; on the 5th and 13th, he gave principally what he called Lover’s 
ballads on the Superstitions of the Irish. He appeared on other evenings; 
on the 2oth, he was at Palmo’s. This prettily began the musical year. 
More questionable to a later age was Bini’s guitar-playing, on September 
19th, at Stuyvesant Institute; his tinkling art was supported by P. C. Weizel 
and Herman S. Saroni. And Pinteux still advertised Miss Adair, at the 
Café des Mille Colonnes. 

Of course, September was early for concerts; but the ballad singing of 
such men as Henry Phillips and William R. Dempster was always welcome. 
The former was at the Apollo Rooms on September 23rd, 25th and 27th; 
the latter (largely in his own compositions) at the Society Library, on 
October ist, 3rd, 5th and 7th. On the 4th, he was at Rutgers Institute. 
His “last” concert fell, on October 15th, at the Society Library. Phillips 
gave an evening of sacred music, at the Tabernacle, on November 27th; he 
was at Niblo’s on the 28th. And on October 4th, at Clinton Hall, Bini once 
more “professed the guitar,” with the aid of Mrs. A. W. Penson, and 
Messrs. Silva and Woodville. The Swiss Bell Ringers who had so stupen- 
dously succeeded at Niblo’s, gave concerts (says the Tribune) at the Taber- 
nacle on October 7th, 11th and 16th; on the 11th, they were assisted by 
Mary Taylor. But bigger prizes began to swim into the ken of music- 
lovers. Garreau, the ’cellist, appeared at the Apollo Rooms, on October 
1oth, with Sanquirico and Antognini as assistants, and with Etienne at the 
piano. On October 14th the Herald speaks of a concert by Ole Bull: 
“The theatre was crowded to suffocation, and the enthusiasm was as great, 
and if possible, greater than ever before. The ‘recollections of Scotland,’ in 
which the great violin-poet gave variations of some of the most popular 
Scottish airs, produced indescribable emotions of delight in the audience.” 
This emotional riot was induced at Niblo’s Garden on the night of Octo- 
ber 12th, the violinist’s aides being Mme. Burkhardt and a full orchestra 
under H. Marks. A second concert by Ole Bull fell on the 15th, but a 
third, announced for October 19th was, alas! postponed until further notice, 
because of his sudden and severe illness. On the 22nd, however, he was an- 
nounced to play National Airs at four o’clock in the Great Saloon of the 
American Institute Fair. Was this a lowering in artistic dignityr Only a 
native in 1844 could answer that question. The Herald of the 23rd states 
that he played but two numbers, and, after apology, departed. At any 
rate, the great violinist appeared at Palmo’s, on December 18th, 23rd and 
30th, assisted by Julia Northall, Sanquirico, and an orchestra under La 
Manna. At both he played The Falls of Niagara, written by himself. 

An imposing concert was that of October 24th at the Tabernacle, when 
the Sacred Music Society gave, for the first time in two years, Neukomm’s 
oratorio of David and Goliah, with M. Colburn, from Boston, as David, 
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“9 Gentleman from Boston” as Goliah, W. F. Brough as Saul, Mme. Otto 
as the Sister of David, Mrs. Strong as Michal, and W. D. Comes as Jona- 
than. The orchestra was enumerated for the contemplative study of later 
generations: 15 violins, 5 violas, 3 double basses, 6 violoncellos, 2 clarinets 
(now usually sic), 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 4 trombones, 4 French horns, 2 fagotti, 
1 ophicleide, 2 trumpets, 2 kettle drums, 1 bass drum, cymbals, triangle 
harp, and gong. The chorus consisted of 60 sopranos, 36 altos, 60 tenors, 
80 bassos. The entire force was directed by U. C. Hill, with W. Alpers at 
the organ. 

How shall I classify a benefit, at Niblo’s to Mlle. Desjardins and Mons. 
Martin, on October 31st? In that Borghese, Sanquirico, Perozzi, Rapetti 
and M. Bley appeared, I should bravely label it “ concert,” but, since Mrs. 
Timm, Parsloe, P. F. Williams, Miss Melton, John Dunn and Rosina Shaw 
participated, I avail myself of a technicality and leave it without label of 
any kind. I should, at any rate, like to have attended the performance. We 
are on firm ground, on November 13th, when, at the Tabernacle, Josephine 
Bramson, pianist, nine and a half years old, came forward, assisted by Mme. 
Otto and young Sconcia. On November 15th, at a concert in the Apollo 
Rooms by Jules Bley, violinist, Mrs. E. Loder and Monsieur Mayer (an 
amateur) sang, and abundant riches of pianists appeared in Timm, Etienne 
(whom we must always remember as pianist in the great Garcia season of 
opera), King, and Berg. On December 3rd and oth, in that same hall, 
Elizabeth and Anne Sloman, daughters of the actress, gave a vocal and 
instrumental concert, assisted by their once very popular father. Their 
instruments were the harp, the piano, and the voice. On the 3rd, at the 
Tabernacle, Master Sconcia, thirteen years old, played the violin. Signora 
A. Ricci, prima-donna, Josephine Bramson, pianist, Timm and A. Dod- 
worth assisted. The Sacred Music Society performed at the Tabernacle 
on December 5th. At a benefit (Tabernacle, December 12th) appeared 
Borghese, Mme. Otto, Mme. Burkhardt, Mary Taylor, Antognini, Perozzi, 
Sanquirico, Jones, Timm, and U. C. Hill. At a benefit for the French 
Benevolent Society, were heard at Palmo’s, on the 14th, Pico, Borghese, 
Antognini, Sanquirico, Perozzi, Etienne; Mlle. Desjardins and Martin 
danced. For St. George’s Society, on the 19th, the Tabernacle echoed to the 
art of the Seguins, Mme. Otto, Frazer, Brough, De Begnis, Mary Taylor, 
Ole Bull, Josephine Bramson, Elizabeth Sloman, Kyle, and Groeneveldt. 
There’s a bargain for you! 

I skip the days before Christmas, and arrive at January 3rd and 7th, 
when the Orphean Family, graduated from Barnum’s halls, in which we 
dreamt they dwelt, came out at the Society Library. And these are some 
of the touching ditties they sang: We Left New England’s Sunny Hills, 
The Grave of Napoleon, The Funeral of Napoleon, Will You Come to my 
ee Home? The New York Boat Club, The History of the Family, 
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etc. But how much more musical was Ole Bull in his farewell concert on 
January 6th, at the Tabernacle? He performed The Psalm of David 
(“which he has just composed”), Niagara, the Polacca Guerriera, and the 
Carnival of Venice, playing down, beautifully, I take it, to the dear Ameri- 
can public, that European artists have always so loved and respected! Miss 
Northall still assisted. 

We must not forget that long-established and venerable institution, the 
annual concert and ball of the Euterpean Society; it took place at Niblo’s 
Saloon on January 20th. May I interject here a sentence about balls? 
Niblo’s was a scene of almost nightly gaiety at this time. The Tompkins 
Blues danced themselves red there on the 16th; the Governor’s Guards 
were footing it featly on the 24th; the City Guards’ Grand Ball occurred 
on the 28th. The Euterpeans we have already listed for the 29th, and 
might mention the Highland Guard Military Ball on the 31st. And on 
February 17th came the ball of the Franklin Blues. No wonder the theatres 
died from inanition! 

An interesting concert was arranged, on January 20th, at the Taber- 
nacle, for the benefit of George P. Morris, author of Brier Cliff, and well 
known as chief editor of the Mirror, and of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
In this concert participated Borghese, Pico, Mary Taylor, Julia Northall, 
Antognini, Perozzi, Sanquirico, De Begnis, and Brough, with Timm at the 
piano-forte, and Rapetti in charge of the orchestra. How, we wonder, did 
Mary Taylor, sweet uncultivated warbler, screw her courage to the singing 
point in such company? Three nights before, at the same place, another 
concert was given by Mme. Arnoult (a gifted soprano, who never quite set 
the Hudson afire), assisted by great favourites like Borghese, Pico, Tomasi, 
Perozzi, Antognini, Etienne, Kyle, and Rapetti. Mme. Arnoult had sung 
here before, and was highly regarded, if not enthusiastically. The Orphean 
Family — two men and two women — sang nightly at Palmo’s, beginning 
on February 3rd. 

Perhaps one feels that there is too great a union of vocal art in these 
concerts. If so, he will not care much for the offering of February 15th, 
at Palmo’s, when, for the benefit of the Italian orchestra, attached to that 
place, Mme. Arnoult, Mme. Otto, Miss E. DeLuce, Antognini, Valtellina, 
Sanquirico and De Begnis all appeared. Nor, possibly, will he revel, imagi- 
natively, in contemplation of Pico’s concert at the Tabernacle, on February 
19th, in which the popular songstress was assisted by Mme. Arnoult, Mme. 
Otto, Sanquirico, De Begnis, and Rapetti. Perhaps mere mass will impress 
almost a century later; the mass of the Sacred Music Society’s The Messiah, 
at the Tabernacle, on February 24th, by an entire vocal and instrumental 
strength of 280 performers under the leadership of Hill. The soloists were 
Rosina Pico, Julia Northall, Jones, Brough and Meyer, with Timm at the 
organ. Pico was listed to sing O Thou that Tellest Good Tidings, He 
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Shall Feed his Flock, He was Despised and Rejected, and I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth. On the 22nd, George Loder presented, at the Apollo 
Rooms, Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, with Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Watson, and 
Antognini. | 

These were the high peaks of the concert season, unless one excepts 
the performances of the Philharmonic Society, soon to be listed. From 
Pico, Borghese and Antognini one feels a slight decline in artistic importance 
in passing to the concert, on March 12th, at the Tabernacle, of the Melo- 
deons — Oakley, Comes, Nash and Andrews; or to that, on the roth, of the 
very popular Hutchinson Family, at Niblo’s Saloon; but these sweet singers 
meant much to multitudes of virtuous people who were incapable of follow- 
ing a theme by Beethoven, or even of Rossini. Very similar in reach to the 
Hutchinsons were the Anglesea Singers, who, in native costume, had brought 
(according to the Tribune) a-breath of Wales to New York on March 4th, 
at the Tabernacle, and again at the Society Library, on the 20th. Phillips, 
Dempster, the Hutchinson Family, the Anglesea Singers, and — shall I say? 
— the various Ethiopian warblers represented the summit of musical joy 
to the people at large. 

Let me, leaving this delicate test, call attention to a concert at Palmo’s, 
on March 3rd, when, in compliment to Major George Weidemeyer, appeared 
De Begnis, Mme. Otto, Mayer, &c., or to the concert on March 8th — at 
the Tabernacle—by the German Society of New York, in aid of its 
charitable fund. The soloists were Scharfenberg, Groeneveldt, and Rosina 
Pico, the last of whom sang, probably as well as they could then be sung 
in New York, the rondo from Cenerentola and the grand air from Norma. 
One admits that various tastes could be gratified; the Hutchinsons sang 
again on March 26th at Palmo’s, and, on the 20th, at the same place, 
Rapetti advertised a concert enlisting Pico, Mme. Otto, Mlle. Desjardins 
(in a dance), Sanquirico and De Begnis. Some very good singing was 
heard in the city in 1844-45. Sanquirico, on the 24th, had also given a con- 
cert at Palmo’s, with Pico, Mme. Otto, Antognini, De Begnis, Salomonski 
(clarionet), Groeneveldt, and Kyle; and, on the 31st, Mlle. Desjardins 
appeared at Palmo’s, with Pico, Mme. Burkhardt, Miss Pray, &c. The 
Warden Family were occasionally singing at Niblo’s Saloon. 

I desire to give, possibly for the last time, a programme of songs ren- 
dered by the once so dearly-beloved Hutchinson Family. Here is their 
list for March 28th at Palmo’s: The Pirate’s Glee, Blow on, Blow on, Our 
Childhood’s Home, Lament of the Irish Emigrant, The Soldier’s Funeral, 
Indian Hunter, The Mariner Loves o’er the Water to Roam, The Parting 
Requiem, My Mother’s Bible, The Pauper’s Drive, Cantata—The May 
Queen, Get off the Track, and The Old Granite State. The advanced reader 
informs me that this fare drips with sentiment of an undesirable kind; it 
ces is not of a sort to awaken revolutionary and state-upsetting deeds. 
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Is the reader too weary to attend another concert by the Hutchinsons, 
this time at the Tabernacle, on April 24th, or Henry Phillips’s farewell 
before his return to Europe, at Niblo’s Saloon, on May 6th, when he sang 
The Bear Hunt, Niagara, and The Song of the Ohio? Even a complimen- 
tary benefit at the Tabernacle, on April 29th, for Mme. Otto, at which ap- 
peared Pico, Mary Taylor, Miss Windmiiller, Mme. Burkhardt, Sanquirico, 
Rapetti, &cP Well, let him miss these as trivial, and reserve his strength 
for a performance by the Sacred Music Society of The Creation at the 
Tabernacle, on May oth, with an array of soloists composed of Mrs. E. 
Loder, Julia L. Northall, Henry Phillips, W. H. Oakley, and R. Andrews, 
with Hill as conductor, and with Timm at the organ. The audience, says 
the Herald, numbered nearly four thousand. Hill and Timm! what giants 
of enterprise and accomplishment in musical matters in New York in those 
far-off forties! I believe there should be, somewhere, a monument to each. 
From this altitude I drop to Dempster’s concerts, May 15th and 2oth, at 
the Society Library, or 16th, at Rutgers Institute. At St. Peter’s Church, 
on the 18th, W. A. King, organist of the church, presented Mrs. E. Loder, 
Miss De Luce, Massett, Miss Watson, Timm, &c. On the 28th, at the 
Minerva Rooms, Robert Morris gave a second concert, along with Mrs. 
Morley and certain inconspicuous people. Early in June, at the Coliseum, 
Mrs. Strong, Miss Pearson, Comes and J. Pearson gave a series of three 
“secular” concerts. Pico, Antognini, &c. sang at the Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul, on the 15th. 


THE PHILHARMONIC Society, 1844-1845 


The reader, doubtless, has felt the need of a solid foundation for all 
this varying stream of solo work. Well, here is the Philharmonic, starting 
its third season, on November 16th, at the accustomed Apollo Rooms. 
George Loder directed this first concert and gave, “for the first time in 
America,’ Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony; also “ for the first time in Amer- 
ica,” The Hebrides, or, Fingal’s Cave, of Mendelssohn, and the War Jubilee 
Overture of Lindpaintner. Signora Amalia Ricci and Sanquirico sang a 
duet from L’Elisir d’Amore, Sanquirico also supplying an aria buffa, and 
the lady rendering a cavatina from Belisario. The second concert, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1845, was led by U. C. Hill, who played Haydn’s Symphony, No. 3, 
Spohr’s overture, Jessonda (first time), and Marschner’s overture, Der 
Vampyr (first time). Mrs. E. Loder sang a grand scena from Der Frei- 
schiitz and an air from La Clemenza di Tito, by Mozart. Groeneveldt 
played an air on the clarionet, and the quartet in canone from Fidelio was 
sung by Mrs. Loder, Miss DeLuce, Mr. Munson, and J. Schwartz Massett. 
These strike me as heroic programmes for 1844-45; one, in judging that 
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day, might balance them against the simpler concerts of the Hutchinsons 
or even those operatic hodge-podges just detailed. 

The concert of March ist repeated the Sinfonia Eroica of Beethoven, 
and gave two numbers by now forgotten composers, allowing for solo play- 
ing by members of the orchestra, Kyle, Wiese, Groeneveldt, Reiff and Trojsi. 
Mme. Arnoult sang an air by Donizetti and one from Robert le Diable, both 
florid and both admired. The concert was led by Louis Wiegers. The 
fourth and last exhibition of the year repeated Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, the Oberon overture, and gave for the first time Mendelssohn's 
overture Zum Ma4hrchen von der sch6nen Melusine. Mme. Otto sang an 
air from Kreutzer’s Nachtlager von Granada, and one by Meyerbeer. Timm 
played, for the first time, Hummel’s Oberon’s Zauberhorn. This concert 
was directed by Hill. 

One sees how persistently the Philharmonic worked for the glory of 
Beethoven; one sees, likewise, that Philharmonic audiences heard some of 
the best vocal soloists of the day. One reverences the spirit that fostered 
and developed a love of good music in a community mixed, ignorant in 
part, yet blindly striving for the good. 


THE FLOATING THEATRE, 1845 


The reader, doubtless, has read in the Dramatic Life of N. M. Ludlow 
or in Sol Smith’s Theatrical Management, of that strangely interesting in- 
stitution, the Floating Theatre of the Chapman family of actors. The elder 
Chapman and his gifted son, William B. Chapman, we have met in earlier 
seasons at the Bowery; his daughter-in-law Mrs. S. Chapman (née Jeffer- 
son, and later Mrs. Richardson) was a great glory of the palmy days at the 
Park. Henry and Caroline Chapman we shall soon learn to admire. The 
curious device of a floating theatre —a boat, fitted up as a theatre, and 
passing from town to town on the western rivers, seems to have originated 
with the elder Chapman, as far back as 1831-32. By 1843 their bark was 
a large steamboat, manned and run by a competent crew. It brought de- 
light to many a town at which it moored for performances. 

I was greatly surprised to learn that in the spring of 1845 New York 
had the experience of attending just such a playhouse. The first mention 
of the enterprise with which I am familiar is to be found in the Spirit of 
the Times for February 15, 1845: 


One of the greatest curiosities we have recently met with is the great 
North River opera house to be patronized by the “ around town aris- 
tocracy,” and which is attracting much attention, by the novelty of 
the design. There is at the foot of Spring Street, on the North River, a 
large steamboat, at present undergoing transformation to a theatre — 
a floating dramatic temple,—with galleries, boxes, pit, scenes, and 
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machinery, as well as with commodious cabins, for the dressing rooms 
of the artistes. This is to be ready in the early summer to sail up the 
river, and to amuse the people of the interior whose residences lie upon 
the banks of the Hudson, and so on up the line of the canal, and perhaps 
to the great lakes themselves. — The concern is to proceed with a printing 
press and compositor for the printing of the bills of the play. — Who is 
the lessee and architect? — can anybody illuminate us? 


Even so, | was not prepared to discover that performances were given 
on the craft, while it lay tied up to several New York City docks, succes- 
sively. This advertisement graces the columns of the Courier and En- 
quirer, for April 1, 1845: 


Temple of the Muses. The public is most respectfully informed that 
this Novel and Splendid Establishment, erected in the form of a Theatre, 
on a large Man-of-War Built Steamship, at an enormous expense and 
large enough to accommodate an audience of 2000 persons! will open 
for a few evenings before leaving New York, near the foot of Canal 
Street. On Wednesday Evening, April 2nd, 1845. Admission to the 
Dress Circle, 50 cents— Parquette, 25 cents — Private Boxes, $3. 


Accordingly, on April 2nd, the “ house’ — the Temple of the Muses — 
opened (see the Herald) with an introductory address by C. H. Saunders, 
spoken by Mrs. Sutherland. Then The Alpine Maid was presented by 
Spear, Mrs. Mossop and Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland. Saunders’s Revolu- 
tionary sketch, Our Flag, enlisted Spear as Tody O’Phillen, an Irish servant, 
Anderson as Jacob Adams, Arnold as Colonel Lovelace, Lawson as General 
Howe, Sutherland as William Adams, Proctor as Shotbolt, Sanderson as 
Antoine, a French cook, Mrs. Frary (late Miss Wood) as Mary Adams, 
and Mrs. Sutherland as Jemima Barebones. A Lady and a Gentleman ina 
Peculiarly Perplexing Predicament, with Arnold, Mrs. Sutherland and Miss 
Manning, ended the novel show. The advertisements apprised us that the 
bark was lighted by gas made on board, and by the largest Drummond 
Light in the world. 

On April 5th The Loan of a Lover presented T. G. Booth as Peter Spyk, 
Mrs. Mossop as Gertrude, and Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland as Amersfort and 
Ernestine; the bill also included The Valet de Sham (with Anderson, Arnold, 
Mrs. Frary and Mrs. Mossop), and A Lady and a Gentleman in a Peculiarly 
Perplexing Predicament. And a long account of the experiment must be 
quoted from the Herald of April 7th: 


Much curiosity has been excited during the past week to view this 
novel aquatic theatre. . . . It is constructed out of one of the old southern 
steam packets called the “ Virginia,” has a 42 feet beam, perfectly flat 
bottomed, 22 feet wide, with a keel of about 26 inches; she is about 385 
tons burthen, 90 feet in length, and near upon 50 feet high, and draws 
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about seven feet of water. The entrance is ten feet wide, placed about 
midships, where there is also an engine of about ninety horse power. 
The stage, parquette, and boxes are aft. They are formed in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, and has [sic] altogether a very neat and chaste appearance. 

It has a roomy little stage, four private boxes in the proscenium, one 
tier of boxes, a pit, and is capable of seating 1,200 persons comfortably. 
The parquette is 42 feet by 36, the opening of the proscenium 27 feet; the 
stage is 42 feet wide and 45 feet deep; and the scenery is 16 feet high. 
The space between the wings is about four feet. At the back of the stage 
are two dressing rooms for the ladies; and beneath the stage are the 
dressing rooms for the male performers, together with dining room and 
bed rooms for the whole company, engineers, &c. In the bows is a large 
and elegantly furnished salon, in which all the good things of this life are 
disposed of, on terms the most reasonable. It is about 36 feet deep by 
about 40 wide; in which are two handsomely fitted up bars, well fur- 
nished with good eatables and drinkables. The handsome marble-topped 
tables, the splendid mirrors and some elegant paintings — the beautiful 
cut ground glass shades to the lamps give this part of the vessel a gay 
and elegant appearance. A brilliant “ Drummond light” surmounts the 
establishment, illuminating the whole neighborhood, and directing the 
visitors to this floating dramatic temple. The whole establishment is 
brilliantly illuminated with portable gas, manufactured on board by 
E. S. Driggs, who has patented the apparatus, which is perfectly safe. 
The whole is so constructed that the north wind will scarce affect it, 
and she has already buffeted more than one heavy blow. She was 
moored in the river during the gale of the 12th of Dec. [sic] last, and 
stood it nobly. 

The orchestra has nine musicians. The scenery is from the pencil 
of Mr. Grain, one of the best artists in the country. Among the company 
are Mesdames Mossop and Sutherland, and Messrs. Saunders, Suther- 
land, and others, to which has since been added Mr. T. G. Booth, a light 
comedian of considerable talent. The entertainments during the past 
week have consisted chiefly of a new national drama from the pen of 
C. H. Saunders, and some very clever farces and vaudevilles. Mrs. Timm 
did not appear, in consequence of severe illness, and Mrs. Mossop, 
formerly of the Olympic, sustained her character. We seldom, or never, 
saw the amusing farce of “Loan of a Lover” performed in better style 
than it was on Saturday evening, by the principal members of the 
company. This evening the vessel will be moored at the foot of Chambers 
street, and on other evenings of the week at various other slips towards 
the Battery and on the East river; after which it will proceed up the 
North. river to visit the several towns on its banks— after which the 
establishment will visit the principal cities and towns on the navigable 
waters of this country, under a coasting license. 


Moving, then, from the foot of Canal to the foot of Chambers Street, 
the Temple of the Muses began a second week, on April 7th, with A Hus- 
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band at Sight, with the Gumbo Family in Negro specialities, with Valet 
de Sham, and Signs of the Times; in the last Anderson played Mr. Mildly, 
Boswell Diogenes, and Mrs. Sutherland the triple rdle of Kate, Piety, and 
Philomela. W. G. Jones joined the force on the oth, playing Jack Spry, 
in Jack’s the Lad, Lawson aiding as Sternhold, A. B. Sutherland as Red 
Belt, Mrs. Sutherland as Polly, and Miss Tracy as Nancy. T. G. Booth 
and Mrs. Mossop ended the programme in The Swiss Swains, as Swig and 
Rosetta, respectively. On the 12th, Jones and Mrs. Frary appeared in 
Black-Eyed Susan. The Young Widow and Landsharks and Sea Gulls 
also formed part of that bill. 

The theatre, on April 14th, moved to Delancey Street, and reduced 
prices to 25 cents in the parquette. Jones in Jack’s the Lad, the Gumbo 
Family, The King’s Gardener, and The Spitfire, with Jones as Ben Bobstay, 
constituted the bill. So far, this navigable ark had enacted farce and 
vaudeville; on the 16th and 17th of April, very appropriately, considering 
the kind of thing it was, it brought out The Floating Beacon, with W. G. 
Jones as Jack Junk and Mrs. Anderson as Mariette. Also Jones enacted 
Gilbert, in The Mysteries of the Heath (The Idiot Witness)? Hence the 
steamer had floated at last into the melodramatic whirlpool. But T. G. 
Booth in a song, Mrs. Sutherland and Goodwin in an Irish jig, the Gumbo 
Family, and Jones as Ben the Boatswain, atoned, in a very liberal bill, for 
the sombreness of that double melodramatic offering. Jones, on the 21st, 
acted Demetri, in The Evil Eye, and on the 23rd appeared as the Golden 
Farmer. At Jones’s benefit (April 25th), J. C. Darby enacted Luke the 
Labourer, and Jones played Strapado, in The Dumb Girl of Genoa. The 
prices were now reduced to 25 cents and 12% cents. 

Again, on the 28th, the Temple of the Muses moved — this time to the 
foot of Clinton Street, East River, where, on April 30th, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Mossop, Charming Polly, Mischief Making, and The New Footman 
made the main part of the bill. When The Golden Farmer was repeated, 
on May 2nd and 3rd, T. G. Booth was cast for Jemmy Twitcher and Mrs. 
Sutherland for Elizabeth; on those evenings, also, a comic ballet, L’Amour, 
was danced with Davis and Mrs. Sutherland. And in The Spitfire, Andrews 
acted Tobias Shortcut, to Jones’s Ben Bobstay. The company, one sees, 
was adequate, if not brilliant, and included several favourites of the Bowery 
(now in ashes) and the minor theatres. On May 5th, W. G. Jones acted 
William Tell, and, on the 6th, New York Will. On both nights was given 
The Cherokee Chief, with Proctor as Mat Mizen. The bark had now moved 
to the foot of Hammond Street. Thenceforth, the Temple of the Muses 
failed to advertise in any paper to which I had access. Perhaps it had 
loosened its cables and sailed up the Hudson, bearing joy to inhabitants 
along the banks. An interesting experiment this, and all the stranger for 
its inexplicability! 
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Nisio’s GARDEN, 1844-1845 


It will be remembered that the season of 1844 closed at Niblo’s in early 
October, Mitchell’s opening at. the Olympic forcing him away. A benefit 
arranged there, on October 18th, for Mlle. Desjardins, and Monsieur Mar- 
tin, aided by Borghese, La Petite Celeste, P. F. Williams, Parsloe, Perozzi 
and Sanquirico, was postponed, on account of the weather, to October 31st. 
But, on October 21st, a new dramatic season began under the direction of 
W. Corbyn, who offered a bill comprising The Irish Ambassador, with 
Brougham and P. F, Williams; also Sketches in India, in which John Dunn 
— ‘that Rascal Jack’? — made his first appearance, as Tom Tape, to the 
Sir Matthew Scraggs of P. F. Williams; and also a burlesque Fair Star 
(now so called), with Mrs. Timm and Miss Melton in the title-rdles, and 
with Dunn as Bigaroon. In quick succession, on following nights, were 
presented The Wedding Breakfast, The Omnibus, The Irish Lion, Born 
to Good Luck, That Rascal Jack, The Centenarian, Cupid (with Dunn and 
Rosina Shaw), etc. In That Rascal Jack, which Dunn made so popular, 
he was assisted by Mrs. Watts as Lucy and Rosina Shaw as Emilie. And 
Brougham, of course, appeared in the Irish farces. 

The season ran into November, the lively Fair Star and That Rascal 
Jack being given almost nightly. On the 5th, Dunn — who had become 
immensely popular — played Dick Nix, in Ups and Downs; the Campano- 
logians, or Swiss Bell Ringers, re-appeared, and Cherry and Fair Star and 
That Rascal Jack were repeated. Having so cheeringly succeeded with 
that one memory of the Park stage in the late ’20’s — Cherry and Fair 
Star — Corbyn put on another; Peter Wilkins, on November 7th, enlisted 
Mrs. Timm as Peter, Brougham as Phelim O’Scud, and Dunn as Nicodemus 
Crowquill. This, with the Campanologians and That Rascal Jack, should 
have drawn a good house. 

Dunn took a benefit, on November 12th, when he appeared as Richarde 
ye Thirde, in the burlesque of that name (it had been produced on the 
11th), Mrs. Timm playing Lady Anne, Miss Melton Elizabeth, and Stevens 
King Henry; there was also dancing by Browne, Barnes, W. Wood, and La 
Petite Celeste — also, of necessity, That Rascal Jack. Richarde ye Thirde 
had a pretty run. For Brougham’s benefit (November 13th) Miss Nelson 
—one day to become Mrs. Brougham — played Gertrude, in The Loan 
of a Lover, with Dunn as Spyk. Tom and Jerry in America, presented 
for the first time, showed Brougham as Tom, “married but not settled,” 
and Dunn as James Green, “on a tour of hobservation.” Mrs. Timm’s 
benefit, on November 15th, in addition to Cherry and Fair Star and Peter 
Wilkins, had some musical and conjugal interest. Her husband, the very 
excellent Timm, with W. Alpers, performed on the AZolian piano Handel’s 
Tableau Musicale for four hands, and Master Sconcia played a Grand 
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Fantasia on the violin, accompanied on the piano by Timm. Of course 
we know from of old what a series of benefits denotes. The last, and the 
last night of the season, fell on November 16th; the beneficiary was Stevens, 
the stage manager. This season of Corbyn’s was interesting; of course, its 
chief value lay in introducing to us that very funny low comedian, John 
Dunn. 

A season at Niblo’s lasting exactly one night — the night of January 
27th — is described by the Spirit of the Times, for February 1, 1845. G. 
Wood, “having legally declared his laudable intentions . . . caused the 
curtain to be raised ... in order that he might make his début as an 
Irishman in a perversion of the ‘Mock Doctor’.” With the exception of 
Wood, Mrs. McLean, Kate Horn and Mrs. Anderson, the actors “ were 
the jolliest collection of theatrical curiosities to be seen anywhere for a 
quarter. . . . There can be nothing wilder than opening this house for a 
winter season.” 


NiBLo’s, SUMMER OF 1845 


Chippindale and Sefton, who had frequently been associated with the 
summer destinies of the place, were again in charge when the theatre re- 
opened, on June 4, 1845, with The Seven Castles of the Passions, seen in 
the preceding January at the Chatham. The cast at Niblo’s included 
Gallagher as Raymond, Thomas Placide as Canuche, Deering as Philippe, 
Mrs. Deering as Dame Ursula, Mary Taylor as Azele, Helen Matthews as 
Regalité, Nickinson as Mephistopheles, and H. Davis as Ric-a-Rac. Isher- 
wood painted the Castle of Pride, and the Destruction of Pompeii and the 
Eruption of Vesuvius; Grain was responsible for the Castles of Idleness, 
Avarice and Rage; Hillyard contributed the Castles of Love and Luxury, 
and the Coral Grot on the Silver Lake. Let us hope that too many artists 
did not ruin the unity of design. This piece was a pillar during the season; 
its nineteenth performance was given on July roth. 

The company was strong. Davenport, Sefton, and Mrs. Watts were 
in the bill on June 5th, when, with The Seven Castles, was presented the 
old favourite of The Chaste Salute. On the 13th came The Prisoner of 
Rochelle. Manslaughter in the First Degree (Wilful Murder) and Advice 
Gratis, both with Chippendale (sic) were early offerings. On June 16th, 
Mr. Roberts, ‘“‘ from the London Theatres,” made his first appearance im 
America as Don Cesar de Bazan, with Nickinson as the Marquis, Anderton 
as Don José, Miss Roberts as Lazarillo (Mary Taylor’s part at the 
Olympic), and Miss Taylor herself in Miss Clarke’s character of Maritana. 
Niblo’s on this night also offered a Concert a Ja Musard, and the “ Gym- 
nastic Pantomimists,’ the acrobatic, powerful Nunns. On the roth, Rob- 
erts was Charles Swiftly in One Hour, or, the Carnival Ball, and, on 
the 20th, Alfred Highflyer, in A Roland for an Oliver; on the 26th, he was 
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Brown, in The Spitalfields Weaver, and Phillipot, in The Trumpeter’s 
Daughter. By June 28th Roberts was firmly entrenched; on that evening 
he acted Phillipot, Flighty, in The Married Rake, and Charles Swiftly. 
Mary Taylor appeared in the last two pieces, and Mrs. Watts as Mrs. 
Bevil in One Hour. We are always pleased with Mrs. Watts. Le Chapeau 
du Général (so advertised), the Acrobat Family in La Villageoise et ses 
Amans, and A Roland for an Oliver constituted the bill for June 30th. A 
better dramatic company had seldom been seen at Niblo’s. 

An old piece with a new name was that of July 2nd — The Rencontre — 
acted by Roberts as Colonel De Courcy, Chippindale as de Bonceeur, Nickin- 
son as Major Moustache, Gallagher as St. Leon, Miss Taylor as Justin, 
and Miss Roberts as Mme. de Merval. The Acrobat Family — shadowy 
substitutes for the Ravels — continued into July, and farces long familiar 
surrounded them with waves of laughter. 


Mrs. Mowatt 


A great attraction began on July 14th. Mrs. Mowatt, having made a 
triumphant début at the Park, as dramatist and actress, came out at Niblo’s, 
still supported by her adviser and instructor, W. H. Crisp. She played 
the part in which she had so brilliantly succeeded at the Park — Pauline, 
in The Lady of Lyons; her support included Crisp as Claude, Nickinson 
and Mrs. Watts as M. and Mme. Deschappelles, Davenport as Beauseant, 
and Chippindale as Colonel Damas. It will be observed that E. L. Daven- 
port thus became associated with Mrs. Mowatt, practically from the outset 
of her stage career; he shared the high honours of her appearances on the 
London stage, and won for himself a fine reputation in the English capital. 
Davenport is one of the glories of the American stage. 

On the 17th, the interesting débutante changed from romance to high 
comedy; she appeared as Juliana, in The Honeymoon, with Crisp (of 
course) as Aranza, Davenport as Rolando, John Sefton as Lampedo, Chip- 
pindale as Lopez, T. Placide as Jaques, Mary Taylor as Volante, and Mrs. 
Watts as Zamora — a very fine cast, one supposes. An adaptation of The 
Bride of Lammermoor presented Mrs. Mowatt (July 21st) as Lucy, with 
Mrs. Chippindale as Lady Ashton, Mrs. Watts as Dame Lightbody, Crisp 
as Edgar, Anderton as Sir William and Nickinson as Craiginfelt. The 
benefit of the fair actress, on July 24th, offered a repetition of The Honey- 
moon. The Spirit of the Times, for July 26th, expresses a tempered joy; 
time works reserves in criticism: 


Mrs. Mowatt is decidedly a clever, pleasing, though not a versatile 
actress. This is as high praise as we can give, and would, at the same 
time, hint to her many friends, in the press and otherwise, that we con- 
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ceive they are doing her a signal injury, by the very fulsome flattery they 
are dealing out with respect to her acting. . . . Every one, after reading 
the tremendous effusions of some critics, expected to find Mrs. Mowatt 
next door but one to an angel; and inasmuch as they did not find her 
performing in that elevated line, they were naturally disappointed. 


On July 25th, I find Mrs. Mowatt listed for the Duchess of Terrenueva, 
in Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady, and for Lady Elizabeth Freelove. 
To conclude that interesting evening, The Attic Story was performed by 
Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Deering, Miss Taylor, Davenport, Nickinson, T. Placide, 
Deering and Anderton. 


HENRY PLACIDE 


Mrs. Mowatt’s brief engagement was followed by the appearance of that 
seasoned favourite, Henry Placide, who came out on July 28th in Grand- 
father Whitehead; this he repeated on the 29th, and also gave Uncle Sam. 
The Acrobat Family was still at Niblo’s, and La Petite Celeste and Miss 
Partington were dancing there. On the 30th, Placide played Hannibal 
Fuzee, in The Bold Dragoons (with T. Placide as Coco and Davenport as 
Leon), and Dulcimer Pipes, in The Double-Bedded Room. For Mary 
Taylor’s benefit, on the 31st, Mrs. Timm volunteered as Lady Allcash, and 
S. Pearson as Fra Diavolo. Roberts played Allcash, and, of course, Our 
Mary, herself, was Zerlina. Chippindale had his benefit on August 4th, 
when a great combination was seen in The Poor Gentleman; Burton en- 
acted Sir Robert Bramble, Placide Dr. Ollapod, Nickinson Corporal Foss, 
John Sefton Stephen Harrowby, Chippindale Humphrey Dobbins, John 
Brougham Frederick, and Helen Matthews Emily. That sounds almost like 
the palmy days. Fra Diavolo, cast as for Mary Taylor’s night, completed 
the great bill. Mr. and Mrs. Pringle, Secret Service, and other favourite 
farces carried Placide to his benefit, on August 11th, when he offered Grand- 
father Whitehead and The Nervous Man (with Brougham as McShane). 
One revels in this season. 

Brougham began an engagement and went through a round of Irish 
farces, in some of which he was — until Collins came — regarded as nearly 
the successor to Power. He was still at Niblo’s on August 18th, when.T. D. 
Rice began a brief engagement in his laughable Otello, assisted by T. Pla- 
cide as Iago, John Sefton as Brabantio, and Helen Matthews as Desdemona. 
Married Life — for Sefton’s benefit on August 20th — presented H. Placide 
and Mary Taylor as the Coddles, Brougham and Miss Nelson as the 
Younghusbands, Gallagher and Kate Ludlow as the Lynxes, Sefton and 
Helen Matthews as the Doves, and Chippindale and Miss Roberts as the 
Dismals — again a very fine distribution; Rice ended the programme in 
The Virginia Mummy. Rice left, with a benefit, on August te 
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FRENCH OPERA 


The singers had been crowded out of the Park by the opening of the 
regular dramatic season on August 18th; the hospitable Niblo’s entertained 
them on August 25th, when Mile. Calvé charmed in her long-popular per- 
formance of L’Ambassadrice. Thereafter for several nights, the visitors 
alternated with the fine English-speaking company. They presented on 
successive occasions the operas of La Favorite, Les Huguenots, and La 
Fille du Régiment. A new operatic offering was La Reine de Chypre, pre- 
sented on September roth, with Calvé as Catarina Cornaro, Arnaud as 
Gerard de Courcy, Garry as Jacques de Lusignan, Douvry as Andrea Cor- 
naro, Mordaunt as Mocenigo, Buscher as Strozzi, Bernard as the Herald, 
and Narisse as the Archbishop. This was repeated several times. On cer- 
tain evenings the French force appeared only in vaudevilles, La Chanoinesse 
and Les Premiéres Armes de Richelieu, on the 28th; Mlle. Dangeville and 
A Bas les Hommes, on September 4th; La Fille de Dominique on the 8th 
(with La Fille du Régiment); and The Kingdom of Women, on the 11th. 

The English company appeared when it found a free evening. Chippin- 
dale (sic) was Job Thornberry, on September 6th, with Brougham as Den- 
nis, and Sefton as Dan. It did nothing more of importance. Brougham’s 
benefit, on the 9th allowed him to disport himself as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, 
to the Acres of Thomas Placide; the rest of the cast was mediocre, espe- 
cially the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Deering, which was harshly treated by 
certain critics. Kate Ludlow was featured in these latter days of the season; 
she played Caroline Gayton, in Catching an Heiress, on September 16th, 
and Mary Mortimer, in Naval Engagements, and Mrs. White, in Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter White, on the 20th. Up to this time, French opera had domi- 
nated the stage; La Reine de Chypre, Robert le Diable, Les Diamans de la 
Couronne, Le Domino Noir, had all been given; but, with Calvé’s benefit, 
on the 24th, French ceased to be the language of the stage. Her appearance, 
on that night, in La Reine de Chypre and La Fille du Régiment, was the 
last of the French visitors for 1845. 

On the night preceding, “ Tom” Placide had, according to the Spirit 
of the Times, a bumper benefit, when he acted the Dromio of Ephesus, 
with Henry Placide as the brother-Dromio. September 25th brought back 
Mrs. Mowatt, who had had the honour of opening the season at the Park 
on August 18th. At Niblo’s, on her first night, she enacted Juliet, to the 
Romeo of Crisp. Her succeeding rdles were Pauline, Mariana, (with Miss 
Ludlow as Floribel), Mrs. Haller and Lady Teazle (with Crisp as Charles, 
and Placide as Sir Peter). The last had three performances. Some of the 
summer actors had now retired into winter quarters: Davenport had gone 
to the Bowery, Mary Taylor, Miss Roberts and Nickinson to the snug 
Olympic. 
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On October 6th, Niblo’s first presented a comedy by Epes Sargent, 
entitled Change Makes Change: 
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Before she left Niblo’s, Mrs. Mowatt repeated Juliet, Mrs. Haller, etc., that 
Ska of change making better change, as it were, than did Epes Sargent’s 
play. 

On October 13th, Chippindale and Sefton’s benefit had a London Assur- 
ance most interestingly cast. Mrs. Mowatt played Grace, and Mrs. W. H. 
Crisp made her first appearance in America as Lady Gay Spanker; Placide 
was Sir Harcourt, Sefton Dolly Spanker, Chippindale Max Harkaway, and 
Crisp Dazzle. Sefton also enacted his inevitable Jemmy Twitcher. Lon- 
don Assurance was repeated for Henry Placide’s benefit, on the 15th. On 
the 17th, it was given in conjunction with The Honeymoon, acted by Crisp 
and Mrs. Mowatt, with Mrs. Crisp as Volante, and Mrs. Watts as Zamora. 
This brilliant season ended on October 18th, with a ticket night comprising 
Uncle Sam and The Golden Farmer, Chippendale (sic), Sefton, T. Placide 
and Mrs. Watts being the leaders. Great stars rarely appeared on ticket 
nights. 


CasTLE GARDEN, 1845 


Castle Garden, hitherto a rendezvous on summer nights, in 1845 begins 
to fall into line as a provider of something more than band concerts and 
promenades. An auditorium was built, and in it, on May 12th, an opera 
season began, under the direction of French and Heiser, proprietors. The 
opera was Semiramide, sung by the popular Pico as Arsace, Mme. Ma- 
jocchi-Valtellina as the queen, Antognini in the small rdle of Idreno, and 
Valtellina as Assur. Beames was maestro and conductor of the orchestra, 
and the rate of admission was 50 cents. The opera singers appeared but 
three times a week. On alternate nights miscellaneous entertainment was 
provided by Miss Garcia, “of the Boston concerts,” by the Fréres Elssler, 
Herr Cline, and Monsieur Gustave — ““Attendant-Grotesque to the Rope, 
dressed as Pierrot” — in other words, as clown, | take it. Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia, on May toth, must have been lusciously vocalised by Pico, 
Antognini, Valtellina, Sanquirico, F. Meyer, and Mme. Boulard. And 
now the reader must prepare for disappointment; news-items of the time 
inform us that these operas were given in concert form. Can one imagine 
either of those works of Rossini as impressive under such conditions? 

Perhaps the lack of scenery caused the collapse of the operatic scheme; 
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at any rate, shortly after, we find what today would be called variety or 
vaudeville alone featured in the bills. Entertainers at Castle Garden, 
in late May and early June, were Rosa Garcia, Malvina Pray (recently 
of the Olympic, and known to later years as Mrs. W. J. Florence) in gallop 
and highland fling, St. Luke in violin solos, Cline, the Elsslers, Mlle. Desjar- 
dins, and Yankee Hill. C. T. Parsloe made his first appearance on June 
3rd. On June 18th, was presented The Night Attack of the Calabrian 
Pirates, “ arranged by the German Artistes,” followed by a song by Denni- 
son, a Hungarian pas by Mlle. Desjardins, an English hornpipe by Miss 
Cohen, songs of Switzerland by Wilhelm, Schultz and Meier, C. T. Parsloe 
in a pas extravagant, and the Marble Group, “ in which the talented family 
(the Elsslers?) will appear.” 

On June 23rd and thereafter, the recently very popular pantomimist, 
W. Wood, appeared with his two sons; J. H. Amherst also was there, as 
well as Mlle. Desjardins and Miss Cohen. Ladders of Love, or, Dancing 
Mad, was performed by Dennison as Jemmy o’ the Glen, Parsloe as Sawney 
Suck Egg, Wood as Auld Dame Meg, and Miss Cohen as Jenny. Evidently 
Castle Garden was making a pretentious bid for patronage. The pro- 
grammes, amid such pleasing surroundings, have, even to us of the next 
century, an attractive sound. 

The Elsslers, Parsloe, Mlle. Desjardins, and Miss Cohen remained into 
July; one imagines the bill they provided of dance and posings in scant 
attire suitable to midsummer eves. On July 21st, Rosina Pico added the 
never-failing charm of her voice in the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, and 
in a cavatina from the Prighionere di Edinburgh. Thereafter, for a while, 
she sang every night. How delightful that place, with such a lovely singer, 
in a season of the year so detestable to the average New Yorker of more 
recent times! A novelty of August 5th was The Veteran Returned, ar- 
ranged by Herr Cline, and acted by him, the Elssler Brothers, Parsloe, Miss 
Pray, and Williams. 


Tue ETHIoPIAN BuRLESQUE COMPANY 


All former things gave way, on August 11th, to those Ethiopian bur- 
lesquers whom we heard earlier in the season at Palmo’s. Burlesque of 
opera was a howling success, even if the thing itself was a failure. Som- 
Am-Bull-Ole was the offering on the 11th; The Virginian Girl followed 
on the 13th, and Shin-de-Heela on the 14th, Parsloe and Miss Pray still 
dancing as best they could. Black Diabolo crept into the bill for the 18th. 
The troupe, it will be seen, offered nothing new. 

It was succeeded, on September 8th, by a band of four minstrels, each 
of whom afterwards became famous; these were Barney Williams, Billy 
een Charles White, and Dan Gardner (or Gardiner). Williams re- 
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mained at the Garden throughout the following week, but his assistants, 
then, were H. Mead, J. Jones, and H. Neal — a far less distinguished group. 
Both companies sang sweet ditties of that day. The Burlesque Opera 
returned on September 22nd, with the travesty on La Sonnambula, fol- 
lowing with equally familiar matter, until October 1st, when | find adver- 
tised a killing burlesque entitled Post-Heel-On Ob Long-Jaw-Bone. Doubt- 
less many who had never even heard of Adam’s opera roared at this parody. 
But, after all, opera is one of the most intelligibly burlesqueable of all 
theatric forms. I suppose this rather open-air establishment closed by 
mid-October; very shortly thereafter “ Palmo’s Ethiopian Opera Com- 
pany” was giving its accustomed entertainments at the Alhambra, 559 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, 1845 


Still another open-air theatre — Vauxhall — allures us. On June 3rd, 
it opened with an inconspicuous group of dancers and singers; on June 16th, 
it advertised only the Ethiopian Operatic Brothers and Sisters, who con- 
cluded their show with Nigger Assurance, or, Fanny Elssler in New York. 
This delectable thing ran for several nights. On June 23rd, in addition, 
Miss Colman, “the charming vocalist,’ and Pete Morris, ‘“ the best comic 
vocalist now living,” sang for all they were worth in attracting audiences. 

Beginning on Monday, June 30th, “a Grand Gala Week” was adver- 
tised in the Herald, during which performed Miss Orville, “ late of Niblo’s,” 
Barney Williams, Miss A. Homer, “the American Elssler,” J. Goodwin, 
“the beautiful comic dancer,” and the Ethiopian Operatic Brothers and 
Sisters. And now we learn the names of that sable confraternity: Gardner 
(or Gardiner), Whitlock, White, Johnson, and Jerry Bryant (his first 
appearance in our pages), “ who defy competition, and challenge any other 
band to play, sing and dance, for $1000.” Some of these afterwards so cele- 
brated minstrels were found in September with Barney Williams at Castle 
Garden. This combination of attractions remained at Vauxhall for a second 
week. On the 14th of July came W. Williams, “the renowned equilibrist,” 
and his son, Master W. H. Williams, aged four years. Billy Whitlock re- 
mained, and Mlle. Rosina Gascon, “from Paris,” and only fifteen years 
old, made her début as a danseuse. 

The performers for the week of July 21st included Miss A. Homer, 
Young Francisco (who had recently performed at the Elysian Fields, in 
Hoboken, and was still there in the afternoons), Signor Marietto, Rosina 
Gascon, Barney Williams, Dan Gardner, Billy Whitlock, Charles White, 
and Masters Fox and Jerry Bryant. On July 28th, Barney Williams was 
announced as manager of Vauxhall, with Dan Gardner as stage-manager. 
The great associate band of minstrels, with Rosina Gascon, and Monsieur 
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Maillard, pianist, were the features of the bills immediately following. On 
August 12th, were presented the Steyermark Family, including Lowena 
Neis, Mme. E. Neis, and Jerome and Gabriel Neis. Seth Boon, the whistler, 
and Shelton’s Brass Band vied with each other in their dependence upon 
wind. Other details are missing. 

Reader, put on thy hat and sail with me to Hoboken! There, begin- 
ning on July rst, the far-famed Elysian Fields announced Young Francisco, 
in Hindoo Mysteries, Delia Emons, vocalist and dancer, and Francisco’s 
Acrobat Family, in Miniature Marionettes. And, reader, thou payest for 
these delights merely in juleps consumed and headache deplored on the 
following day. Could summer excursion cost less in coin? In the week 
of July 21st, Young Francisco appeared in the afternoon at the Elysian 
Fields, and by night, as we have just seen, at the Vauxhall Saloon, Bowery. 
The Elysian Fields, during that week, presented also D. W. Wright, “ the 
best falsetto vocalist,” and Benjamin Yates, the “ popular comic dancer.” 

On July 1oth, the Spirit of the Times had sung a pastoral on the de- 
lights of Hoboken, where not only the Elysian Fields but also Otto Cottage 
induced one to drink as often as a performer could be found to entertain. 
Says the paper of that date: 


Hoboken has been converted into quite a place of popular theatricals. 
In addition to those sylvian [sic] lawns, those budding trees and wave- 
washed shores, from time to time the theme of admiration among Sunday 
papers, every leading public house has erected a light vaudeville theatre, 
wherefrom gazing multitudes are astonished and positively electrified by 
animated batterings of genius and talent. At the “Otto Cottage,” the 
master of ceremonies is a worthy personage, well known to the Olympic 
visitors as a Mr. Tunison, who has sole and uninterrupted dominion 
over tight and slack rope performers and incipient acrobats. This 
pleasing path of duty he agreeably diversified by the concoction of 
julaps [sic] and the vending of “ prime Havannahs,” illustrating these 
actions by very luminous and eccentric dissertations on the respective 
qualities of the articles. At the Elysian Fields a more animated group 
surround a temporary stage, not exactly constructed on the plan of 
Zs La Scala,” Milan, but quite large enough to hold the bodies of a couple 
of aspirants for vocal fame, whose soft warblings are occasionally inter- 
rupted by applications for the “ Dark eyed one,” “ brandy and water 
for two,” and “claret punch with lots of nutmeg on top!” Such are 
the features of these free exhibitions at this season of the year, and 
which by the way constitute the standing amusement with the denizens 


of the humble purlieus of the city, the emancipated slaves of shops 
and shambles. 


By August 1st, the Elysian Fields proudly promised every afternoon 
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Bryant (“master of the Tambourine,”) Old Dan Gardiner (“terror of all 
negro dancers ”), and Charles White (“ the can’t be beat Accordian artist ’”’). 
I wonder if there was some business connection between this place and 
Barney Williams’s Vauxhall? An interesting novelty at Otto Cottage, 
during the week of August 4th, was a canine family of ten, which danced a 
grand cotillion and polka, a grand courtier dance, and played upon the 
guitar. One represented “a dame at her spinning wheel,” and all figured 
in a representation of a regiment of soldiers. The Ethiopian Minstrels were 
still part of the entertainment. I have found no further account of Ho- 
boken gardens in the summer of 1845. But the “ loway ” Indians had again 
pitched their tents in Hoboken, beginning on September 6th. 


BROOKLYN, 1844-1845 


Across the river, all, in the autumn of 1844, was, according to light 
from the Brooklyn Star, excitement about the Polk and Clay campaigns 
for the presidency. After the election, the Guinea Serenaders, ‘‘ whose 
début at the Fair of the American Institute, New York, was so successful,” 
gave several concerts, the first falling on November 7th at the Brooklyn 
Institute. According to the advertisement for the fourth concert (Decem- 
ber 3rd), these entertainers were Sherman, accordion, Frost, banjo, Johnson, 
Congo “tambo,” Ainsworth, bones and “ castanetts,’ and Sewell, triangle 
and bells. On November 12th and 15th, the Swiss Bell Ringers (Cam- 
panologians) and Canderbeck, violinist, united in concerts at the Institute. 
And John B. Gough lectured frequently before various temperance societies, 
his first talk filling the First Presbyterian Church (November 26th), and 
his second Hall’s Buildings (November 20th). Many more excited our 
sister-town across the water. 

G. H. Hill lectured at the Institute on December 7th, and again a few 
evenings later. On December roth, the same hospitable building housed 
a concert of the Sable Sisters and Ethiopian Minstrels; “the Sisters, 
Annette, Angelique and Pauline, are the original and only party of Ladies 
who have ever attempted this species of entertainment.” The Boston 
Quartette Club, at Hall’s Buildings, on the 13th, are shown by the Star 
to be S. P. Currier, tenor, W. H. Burbeck, alto, F. A. Lydston, first bass, 
and J. R. Hector (late of the Rainer Family), bass. I accept the fine 
Christmas gift, on the 25th, of an evening with Dr. Valentine, at the 
Exchange Building; somewhat more warily I look at the offering of January 
7th, at the Brooklyn Institute — a concert of Messrs. Oakley, Comes, Nash 
and Dunning. 

But who could abstain from the evening with Ole Bull, Julia L. Northall 
and Etienne, on the 8th, at the Institute? The great virtuoso played a 
Concerto in A, a Siciliano and Pastorella, an Adagio ee ore ee) 
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Mother’s Prayer, all by himself, and Paganini’s Carnival of Venice. Con- 
certs by the Orphean Family in the same hall, on January 13th and 22nd, 
must have seemed simple in comparison. On February 7th, Josephine 
Bramson (only nine and a half years of age) and her sister, Harriet (a 
child of seven) excited wonder at the Institute; Mrs. Boulard and Tordorff 
assisted. I hope Colton’s exhibition of laughing gas, in the Institute, on 
February 24th and 28th, had nothing to do with memories of those chil- 
dren. Another prodigy, Master Sconcia, with his sister, eight years old, 
was admired (I trust), on February 27th and March 11th, in the new 
Gothic Hall, Adams Street. Miss DeLuce, Salomonski and Beames were 
contributors to the joy, which by policy that I cannot fathom, cost a 
gentleman 50 cents admittance, and a lady or a child, 25 cents. 

The Anglesea Singers (“ brothers from the Anglesea Mountains”) were 
at the Institute on March 6th; on certain evenings in February and March, 
Hudson, the Shakespearian scholar, lectured on the great one’s plays. And 
now, on March 21st, to the Institute came Brooklyn’s beloved Hutchinsons; 
they were at Gothic Hall, on April 22nd. Salomonski, with Mlle. Korsinsky, 
Mme. Krugell, Mayer and Beames, possessed the Institute on March 27th; 
parts of the Stabat Mater were in their provision. The very next night 
the Guinea Serenaders were at Hall’s Exchange. A concert by the rising 
Julia Northall, on April 3rd, generously brought to Gothic Hall the magnifi- 
cent Rosina Pico and the popular Sanquirico — one of the finest offerings 
of the season. 

On the waves of that pleasing sound-sensation, I pass to the Brooklyn 
(late Military) Garden, which opened on April 21st, and a month later was 
giving Summer Assemblies, all very respectable indeed. On May aust, 
D. J. Lucas advertised in the Star that “ wishing to establish” them “in a 
select manner,” he would issue no tickets, but would require each gentleman 
to register his name at the door, “ which will entitle him and his company 
to all the privileges of the garden,” including, I suppose, the fireworks on 
festal eves. The last items for 1844-45 are concerts (August 13th and 
19th) by Covert and Dodge, at Lyceum Hall; in addition to their efforts, 
Miss Barton sang a number of “ ballads’ from The Bohemian Girl. 

For Williamsburgh, in all that season, the village Gazette furnished me 
with nothing recordable. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PARK, THE BOWERY, THE CHATHAM, 1845-1846 


LD DRURY threw wide its royal doors on the evening of August 
18th, presenting The Lady of Lyons and A Roland for an Oliver, 
the prices being reduced to 75 cents, 50 cents and 25 cents. In the 

main drama Mrs. Mowatt and Crisp were the lady and her lover, with 
Fleming as Beauseant, McDouall as Deschappelles, and a newcomer, Charles 
Bass, a cousin of William E. Burton, as Damas. Bass appeared also in 
the afterpiece as Sir Mark Chase, and the comedian, Roberts, who had had 
but a tempered success during the summer at Niblo’s, made his first appear- 
ance on the Park stage as Alfred Highflyer. Miss Moss, “a vocalist of 
considerable pretensions ’’ — to quote from Ireland— was cast for Maria 
Darlington. Other players of the opening night were De Walden, Fisher, 
Boulard, S. Pearson, Gourlay, Heath, Crocker, King, Anderson, Gallott, 
Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Barry, Kate Horn, Miss Flynn, and Mrs. Burrows. 

It is curious that Mrs. Mowatt, in writing her autobiography, forgot 
this engagement; she states that she did not re-appear at the Park, after 
her début, until the spring of 1846. Her subsequent characters now were 
Juliana (August 19th), Mariana (20th), and Gertrude (22nd), in her own 
comedy of Fashion. In this piece Anderson succeeded Skerrett as Zeke, 
and McDouall played Fogg. The other parts were filled as before, except 
that Chippindale was not present to act Trueman. On the 22nd, likewise, 
Mrs. Mowatt played the Duchess, in Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady, 
the Charles II being Fanny Gordon, who had made her American début 
the night before as Mrs. Trictrac. Miss Gordon began with some emphasis 
in the advertising, but soon sank to the rank and file. 

The weakness of the Park aggregation may be estimated in the support 
vouchsafed to Hackett’s Falstaff, when the comedian began an engagement, 
following Mrs. Mowatt, on the 25th; Barry was, as formerly, the King, 
Dyott was Hotspur, and Roberts (!) the Prince. When The Merry Wives 
of Windsor was presented on the 27th, Hackett’s assistants were Dyott as 
Ford, Crocker as Page, Fisher as Sir Hugh Evans, S. Pearson as Fenton, 
Barry as the Host, Fuller (from the Charleston Theatre, his first appear- 
ance) as Slender, Fleming as Shallow, Gallott as Bardolph, Mrs. Knight as 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Abbott as Mrs. Page, Miss Moss as Anne (of course to 
sing the music now encrusted on the part) and Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Quickly. 
On the whole, that is one of the most mediocre assignments | have yet writ- 
ten down for a Park presentation of this comedy. On the same evening 
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the Charleston Fuller was seen as Thomas, in The Secret. The two Miss 
Vallées may have atoned for all shortcomings by their graceful dancing — 
seen here nightly — between play and farce. 


Mr. anp Mrs. HUMPHREY BLaNnp; Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES KEAN 


An actress of some importance appeared on August 30th. This was 
Mrs. Bland, elder sister of Helen Faucit, reigning favourite of London in 
poetic comedy and romantic drama. If not so gifted as her more famous 
relative, Mrs. Bland was an accomplished actress, and for a season was 
highly regarded here by critical observers. She had but that one season 
in New York, removing at the end of the period to Boston, where she died 
in 1847. For her début in New York, Mrs. Bland selected the part of 
Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons; Dyott, I suspect, did not lend her the 
most enthralling support as Claude Melnotte. 

The great gun of the campaign was fired on September 1st. Mrs. 
Mowatt and Crisp had served for one week, and Hackett for another; but 
on the appearances of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean (late Ellen Tree) the 
management relied to attract the best elements among playgoers. To a 
great extent they succeeded. Charles Kean had never been very popular 
here, but, except Fanny Kemble, no impersonator of poetic heroines had 
ever been so greatly admired as Ellen Tree. Curiosity was rife to see as 
matron one who had been so beautiful as maid; tributes of rapture were 
ready to greet her. 

The happy pair made a surprising selection for their opening play — 
the old-fashioned tragedy of The Gamester, in which, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverley, they were assisted by Humphrey Bland (his first appearance in 
America) as Lewson, and Dyott as Stukely. Even now, it would be difficult 
to make a list of the many and widely contrasted parts that Dyott had 
played in New York since his entrée a year before. The Spirit of the Times, 
on September 6th, states that the Keans made their début to “a most 
densely crowded audience,” the reception being “enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme.” Kean “ exhibited much taste in declamation and oratorical action,” 
and though Beverley was not suited to him, “yet in this very réle he has 
shown an evident improvement since his late visit.” Surely not over-ex- 
cited praise! Mrs. Kean, however, “revived all those reminiscences of 
Miss Tree, we have so long cherished”; her performance “ clearly demon- 
strates ” the “ possession of those energies which captivated . . . in former 
days.” 

Mrs. Kean repeated, on the second night, her great performance of 
Beatrice, her husband, of course, playing Benedick. On the same night, 
the afterpiece was Luke the Labourer, in which George H. Andrews made 


his first appearance in several years, enacting the title-réle to the Clara 
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of Miss Gordon, not yet quite sunk beneath the waves. She was, | may 
say, still frequently acting Mrs. Trictrac, with Roberts (likewise a dubious 
success) as Flighty. The subsequent plays of the Keans, during this, their 
first engagement, were The Stranger, The Wonder, As You Like It (with 
Kean as Jaques and Bland as the Banished Duke), Money (in which, of 
course, they played Evelyn and Clara, with Bland as Glossmore, G. H. 
Andrews as Stout, Bass as Vesey, Mrs. Vernon as Lady Franklin, Mrs. 
Abbott as Georgina, and Roberts as Smooth), and The Honeymoon. Sev- 
eral of these pieces had more than one performance. 

The Keans remained two weeks. On September 15th they were followed 
by a season of opera, enduring for three. The stars of this term were Miss 
Delcy, daughter of Rophino Lacy, who came from England to wield pa- 
ternal sway over the performances, F. Gardner, a tenor who effaced no 
memories, the reliable Brough, and Miss Moss. They began on the 15th 
with the undying La Sonnambula, and presented, before departure, the usual 
routine of Cinderella, Fra Diavolo, and Der Freischiitz. The monotony of 
these proceedings leaves room to chronicle the work of the dramatic forces 
during the operatic season. The old favourite, The Boarding School, was 
frequently seen, with Mrs. Vernon in the popular rdle of Mrs. Grodenap. 
Petticoat Government, revived on September 24th, allowed Bass, already 
proved a valuable actor in many of the parts resigned by Placide and 
Chippindale, to appear as Hectic, to the Mrs. Carney of the incomparable 
Mrs. Vernon. The Bengal Tiger, on September oth, revealed Bass as Sir 
Paul Pagoda, and Bland as Edward Henderson. On the 20th, Turning the 
Tables enlisted Roberts as Jeremiah Bumps, and Andrews as Jack. 

Mrs. Bland, who had been kept in the background by larger stars, 
came out, on September 27th, as Julia, in The Hunchback, with Bass 
as Master Walter, Bland as Clifford, De Walden as Modus, Roberts as 
Tinsel, Fleming as Heartwell, Fisher as Fathom, and Mrs. Abbott as Helen. 
Unless I mistake, there was some astonishing miscasting in that perform- 
ance. But Mrs. Bland made a success, as she did on the 30th, when she 
essayed Belvidera, with her husband as Jaffier and Barry as Pierre — again 
an uninspiring support, at least to the historical imagination. 

On October 4th the Spirit of the Times breathes high praise of Mrs. 
Bland’s Pauline, Belvidera and Julia: “Neither of these characters has 
been more beautifully and artistically personated on our stage, since. . . 
Fanny Kemste in 32... Mrs. Bland captivates . . . with the thorough 
finish of her acting. . . . It was a glad sight to see her in Julia. Now the 
graceful, unpretending warm-hearted pupil of the Hunchback .. . and 
anon the lofty, towering, and imperious lady of fashion . . . and then, the 
repentant maiden... .” 

On the 4th of October, Mrs. Bland enacted Lady Teazle, with Bass as 
Sir Peter, Roberts as Charles, Bland as Sir Benjamin, Fisher as Seouene: 
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Barry as Joseph, and G. H .Andrews as Sir Oliver. On the same night, 
Sheridan’s comedy was presented at Niblo’s, with Mrs. Mowatt, Placide 
and Crisp. The exchange which, at this time, sent Crisp from the Park to 
Niblo’s, and Roberts in the opposite direction, was not beneficial to Simp- 
son. But now Mrs. Skerrett returned to the Park, and gave a few per- 
formances of Fortunio, assisted by De Walden, Fanny Gordon, Kate Horn, 
Mrs. Wilkins, and Mrs. Vernon. 


Mr. AND Mrs. KEAN; MurpbocH 


The Park entered on a month of the “ legitimate.” The Keans returned 
on October 6th, in Much Ado about Nothing. They played Hamlet and 
Ophelia on the 7th, and Jaques and Rosalind on the 8th. Romeo and Juliet, 
on the oth, presented them in the name-parts, with Dyott as Mercutio, 
Bland as Tybalt, Mrs. Vernon as the Nurse, and Harrison as the Prince. 
The Stranger, on the roth, allowed them an easy descent from Shakespeare 
to Kotzebue, and, on the 11th, they appeared for the first time as Huon 
and the Countess (the latter Mrs. Kean’s original role), in Knowles’s play 
of Love. On the 16th, they were seen as Shylock and Portia, always among 
their best-liked impersonations. Their bill for the 17th and 18th presented 
them in The Lady of Lyons and The Follies of a Night — the latter never 
before acted at the Park. Its present cast included Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
as the Duke and Duchess de Chartres, Fisher as Pierre Palliot (Walcot’s 
part at the Olympic), Bass as Druggendraft, S. Pearson as de Brissac, and 
Mrs. Abbott as Mlle. Duval. 

The reader may cherish an account from the Spirit of the Times, for 
October 11th, of the acting of Bass and others, when Kean played Hamlet; 
perhaps Kean’s great abilities as stage-manager were finding employment 
among the forces of the Park: Even Marcellus and Bernardo were distin- 
guished by “correct delivery, distinct articulation, and quiet acting.” 
Bland as Laertes and Mrs. Abbott as the Queen “surpassed our expecta- 
tions; but of the Polonius of Mr. Bass, we will venture to say that it was 
emphatically the best we have ever seen. . . . It were almost impossible 
to praise this gentleman’s performance too highly.” 

October 20th saw the début of Leopold de Meyer, “‘ Imperial and Royal 
Pianist to the Emperors of Austria and Russia,’ who played — in the way 
instituted by Ole Bull and Vieuxtemps at this theatre — a series of brilliant 
variations on the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, and a Grande Marche 
Marocaine, composed by himself; in the way instituted by those great vio- 
linists, I say, because his performances were imbedded in a programme con- 
sisting of farces, acted by the company, and a dancing of the polka by the 
Misses Vallée. He was advertised as “the greatest pianist of modern 


times”; if so, he should have taken his art more seriously. On the 22nd, 
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still between farces, he played variations on themes from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, and on the 24th, a fantasie on L’Elisir d’Amore, a feat which he re- 
peated on the 28th. The Herald loudly trumpets his praises. De Meyer 
soon graduated from the Park to the more suitable Tabernacle. 

More in line with our subject was an engagement, beginning on October 
21st, of James E. Murdoch, the American actor, who then made his first 
appearance in five years. He began as Hamlet, and thus speaks the Spirit 
of the Times for October 25th: 


The pervading quality of the performance was grace and propriety 
of conception and delivery: relieved by electrical flashes on passages 
of a more elevated character. All our contemporaries concur in acknowl- 
edgment of his manly bearing, the beauty of his voice and his admirable 
reading. If we were to dwell upon any part in a spirit of objection, it 
would be that he occasionally elaborated too much where he should 
have gilded [glided?] on to the more stirring and pertinent business 
of the scene. His interview with the Ghost, his instructions to the 
players, and the death-scene, were finely rendered. . . . A performance 
freer from rant, more entirely within good discretion throughout, was 
never presented. 


Thereafter Murdoch enacted Othello, Claude Melnotte, Benedick and 
Macbeth, assisted by the valuable Mrs. Bland, who then had her best op- 
portunity to display the mettle of her pasture. This engagement ended on 
October 30th. By that time the Spirit of the Times (November 1st) had 
tempered its first judgment with the reflection that Murdoch was too good 
an elocutionist — or rather, student of elocution — to be a completely spon- 
taneous actor. 

A week of effort by the company began on November 3rd, and resulted, 
the first night, in the production of the earliest novelty of the season — 
R. B. Peake’s two-act comedy of The Sheriff of the County: 
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The Sheriff of the County failed; even on November 4th, at its second 
performance, it was strengthened by the first appearance in six years of the 
once beloved dancer, Mlle. Augusta, who essayed La Bayadere, assisted by 
Miss Vallée as Fatima, Miss Moss as Ninka, Pearson as the Unknown, 
and G. H. Andrews as Olifour. These were the main offerings of the week. 

On November roth, the Keans returned in Hamlet; they played Macbeth 
on the 11th, and The Stranger and Follies of a Night on the ie ry Then, 
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after this triune delight, they went away; probably they were merely passing 
through New York from one city to another. The company fell back on 
farces and ballet, in the latter of which Augusta and Monsieur Frédéric 
appeared. The Lost Letter, on the 13th, presented Bass as Mr. Beau, 
Dyott as Paul Ardent, G. H. Andrews as Scamper, Mrs. Abbott as Virginia, 
and Mrs. Dyott as Rosa Beau. The Spitalfields Weaver, the offering of 
November 15th, was played by Bland as Brown, Fisher as Simmons, De 
Walden as Darville, and Mrs. Abbott as Adéle. The Spirit of the Times 


(November 8th) thinks Augusta had “improved in her style . . . without 
having lost any of her native graces . . . dancing . . . to her seems only a 
recreation and a pleasure. . . . The chasteness of her movements, no less 


than the delicate finish of her style, will bear her triumphantly through all 
competition.” 

The singers returned to a not over-anxious public on November 17th; 
Palmo’s Opera House had rendered opera at the Park somewhat supereroga- 
tory. The offering of the 17th was an English version, by G. Bowes and 
Rophino Lacy, of Lucia di Lammermoor; one might compare Delcy as the 
heroine with Borghese, Brough as Ashton with Valtellina, and Gardner 
as Edgar with the dulcet-voiced Antognini. Others in the Park cast were 
Mrs. Wilkins as Alice, S. Pearson as Arthur, Boulard as Raymond, and 
the other Pearson (uninitialled) as Norman. 

This piece was repeated for several nights. On the 22nd, however, 
returned to his long-established home that prime favourite of New York 
audiences, Henry Placide, who began as Dr. Ollapod and Dulcimer Pipes. 
On the 25th he enacted Sir Harcourt Courtly, with Mrs. Bland as Lady 
Gay, Roberts as Dazzle, and Mrs. Abbott as Grace. The Rivals, on the 
26th, had, in support of his Sir Anthony, the Captain Absolute and Lydia 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bland. One sees the range of Mrs. Bland’s talents, sweep- 
ing from Lady Macbeth to Lydia Languish. Time Works Wonders was 
revived on the 27th, with Placide as Goldthumb; Placide ended the evening 
as Lingo, in The Agreeable Surprise. On the 28th of November, Placide 
played Sir Peter Teazle, for the benefit of Roberts, who then said farewell 
in the character of Charles Surface. Mrs. Bland was Lady Teazle. The 
farce on that occasion was The West Point Cadet, an adaptation of The 
Eton Boy, with Roberts as Captain Harville, Fisher as Dabster, Mrs. 
Abbott as Eliza, and Mrs. Dyott as Sally. The Park was having difficulty 
in finding a light comedian; Roberts had not been, I suspect, a satisfactory 
substitute for Crisp, now touring the country with Mrs. Mowatt. 

As a matter of fact, George H. Barrett, for twenty years an accepted 
representative of that line of character, was immediately engaged. He 
made his first appearance on December 1st, as O’Callaghan, in His Last 
Legs, and remained with the company throughout this and the succeeding 
season; until, in fact, he assumed the position of stage-manager at the new 
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Broadway Theatre, in September, 1847. The benefits of departing singers 
and of Placide filled several of the first nights in December. Placide’s, on 
December 2nd, presented The West End and Time Works Wonders; but 
the comedian remained two nights longer (December 4th and 6th), enact- 
ing Sir Abel Handy, in Speed the Plough (on the 4th) with Barrett as Bob. 
On the 3rd of December, when Brough took his benefit, he offered Love 
in a Village, that tuneful relic of a bygone day, and also The Child of 
Nature. In the latter, the part of Amanthis was rendered by one an- 
nounced merely as “a Young Lady.” This proved to be Miss Crocker, 
daughter, we are told, of a clergyman of Connecticut, and long thereafter 
the favourite actress, Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 


Mr. AND Mrs. KEAN 


The usually bad theatrical nights preceding Christmas were made in- 
teresting at the Park by another visit of the Keans — the fourth, counting 
that short three-night stay in November. They began on the 8th in Ion 
(Mrs. Shaw in a spirit of no friendly rivalry giving the play on the same 
night at the Bowery), and followed on the oth with The Stranger. Bass, 
on the oth, ended the programme by a performance of Cowell’s famous old 
part of Crack, in The Turnpike Gate. 

The great production of this engagement of the Keans was the revival, 
on December roth, of Twelfth Night, doubtless for the poetic Viola of Ellen 
Tree-Kean. This comedy and Ion brought back memories of the lovely 
Miss Tree of 1837. The pieces were repeated on several occasions. For 
Kean’s benefit, on December 16th, the bill consisted of The Hunchback 
and Follies of a Night; for Mrs. Kean’s, on the 19th, The Iron Chest was 
revived, Kean playing Sir Edward Mortimer, and his wife, Wilford. Don 
Czsar de Bazan also presented the happy pair for the first time here as the 
Don and Maritana. Altogether, there is something fragrant to the imagina- 
tion in that season of 1845-46, with Charles Kean and Ellen Tree. One’s 
envy of those who actually saw the performances is heightened by reading 
the Albion for December 13, 1845. Mrs. Kean’s Ion “we hold... . to 
be one of the most faultless performances we have ever witnessed upon 
the stage.” 

“The touching modesty, the delicate feeling, and the exquisite comic 
humour” of Mrs. Kean’s Viola, “ will live in the remembrance of every 
playgoer.” Kean, proceeds the Albion, rendered Orsino “ strikingly promi- 
nent and interesting, by his beautiful delivery of the poetic gems.” Bass’s 
Malvolio “is one of the most elaborately finished specimens of artistical 
excellence that he has yet presented us with. The inflated vanity and self- 
sufficiency . . . were given with surprising truthfulness and unction. . . . 
If there is a fault, it consists in being too elaborate — the latter [letter?] 
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scene particularly so. It occasionally flags from its over-precision and 
finish. . . . Fisher made a glorious Toby, rich, racy, and frolicsome,” but 
Barrett, though he “ hits off the fatuity ” of Sir Andrew “ exceedingly well, 
and “literally looks” as tall aman as any in Illyria, shows “a heaviness, 
in parts, in rendering the language, a want of idiotic keeping in the de- 
livery, that it would be desirable to alter.” Andrews gave “a truly excellent 
performance” of the Clown, and Dyott, as Sebastian, offered “as near a 
facsimile resemblance of Viola as could be expected, and played the part 
with great discrimination.’ Mrs. Abbott, recovered from a recent illness, 
looked as Olivia, “ more interestingly lovelier [sic] . . . and played with 
great delicacy and spirit.” Finally, Mrs. Vernon made Maria “as arch, 
cunning and mischievous a waiting woman as could be desired.” [| am 
thrilled as I read that cast of fine and famous names. I wonder if a better 
performance of Twelfth Night ever graced the Park stager 

We must not, however, in our admiration for Mrs. Kean, forget George 
Barrett. On the 12th of December — following Twelfth Night — he and 
Mrs. Bland played Sir Charles and Lady Rackett, in Three Weeks after 
Marriage, Bass, of course, being Drugget. A new drama of the year 1670 
— The Old Soldier — on December 11th, was produced with Bass as Adam 
Leathersole, Fisher as Master Michael Cramp, George Andrews as Buff, an 
old Trooper, Crocker as Master Bowyer, Miss Gordon as Patience Cramp, 
and Mrs. Wilkins as Helen (with the song, I’m o’er young to Marry yet). 
On December 22nd, Barrett appeared as Pierce O'Hara, in The Irish 
Attorney. 


THE BoHEMIAN GIRL 


But by that time Mr. and Mrs. Kean were ready to depart. They 
were succeeded, during Christmas week, by Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and 
Frazer, in a revival of The Bohemian Girl, doubtless depended on to draw 
the holiday crowds. The part of Count Arnheim was now sung by a new- 
comer, Mr. Delavanti, and Mrs. Knight was replaced by Miss Moss in the 
part of the Gipsy Queen. On Christmas night The Bohemian Girl was 
followed by the farce of Done Brown, by J. S. Coyne. It was acted by 
Barrett as Frederick Done Brown, Fisher as Gabe Snoxell, Anderson as 
Tidmarsh, McDouall as Charles, Heath as Tom Trigg, Mrs. Dyott as 
Patty, Kate Horn as Sophia, Fanny Gordon as Clara Selborne, and Mrs. 
Burrows as Mrs. Tidmarsh. This Christmas gift lasted a long while. 

The Bohemian Girl was sung nightly throughout the week of December 
22nd; on the 20th it was succeeded by Rooke’s opera of Amilie, so popular 
at Wallack’s National, with the adorable Shirreff. It was now revived at 
the Park, with Mrs. Seguin as the heroine, Miss Moss as Lelia, Seguin as 
Count Vanderteimer, Frazer as Jose, S. Pearson as Brenner, and Delavanti 
as Paul Pesta. The Elixir of Love came on January 3rd, and, for the benefit 
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of Mrs. Seguin, on the 5th, The Postillion of Longjumeau. The engage- 
ment terminated on the 6th. It was not an operatic year at the Park. 

I may close this period by stating that on January 1st and 2nd was 
presented, after the opera, a new melodrama in three acts and ten tableaux, 
“played 140 times in London” — Remorse, or, the Paternal Malediction. 
Mrs. Bland was Louise, the victim, Mrs. Abbott Annette, the bride, and 
peasant girls were represented by Mrs. Burrows, Miss Flynn and the two 
Misses Yates, with the two Misses Vallée as principal dancers. Barry 
enacted General Count Rhineault, judge of the department, Dyott Leopold, 
the young lieutenant, Vache (returned to his old quarters) the Burgomaster, 
Fisher Fritz Dulwitz, Crocker Mulheim, Gallott Glotz, &c. The play was 
not a success. 


Ricuarp III 


The great event of the year was the magnificent production, on January 
7th, of the Cibber version of Richard III, brought out with a wealth of 
scenery and a degree of historical accuracy never even dreamed of hitherto 
on the American stage. Those cognisant of Kean’s great scenic representa- 
tions of Shakespeare at the Princess’s Theatre, London, in the decade 
1850-60, will be interested in this, his earliest attempt to do that kind of 
Justice to the bard; it is surprising that he should have made his first essay 
at such investiture in New York. Perhaps Bunn’s Shakespearian revivals 
at Drury Lane, in 1838, revivals got up in opposition to Macready’s splendid 
settings at Covent Garden, influenced Kean in this performance. Kean 
had participated in those Drury Lane hits, and possibly caught from them 
the desire to mount Shakespeare’s plays with beauty. From any point of 
view the experiment was notable; it was the first time that New York 
had had a revival of a Shakespearian play with special scenery, costumes 
and accessortes prepared entirely for that particular play; hitherto stock 
sets had sufficed for the great dramatist. Macready, at Covent Garden in 
1837-30, and again at Drury Lane in 1841-43, had shown Englishmen what 
could be done to make Shakespeare beautiful to see as to hear. And now 
Kean was introducing New Yorkers to the same method of representation. 
The leading parts, I may say, had often been better played on the Park stage 
than they could possibly have been played by the actors now involved. 
No one for a moment could believe Kean’s Richard the equal of Cooke’s, 
Edmund Kean’s, Booth’s or Forrest’s; Mrs. Kean had but little to do 
as Elizabeth, and may have been the best representative of that part seen 
in New York, though of this I have my doubts. But what of Bland’s 
Buckingham or Dyott’s Richmond? It would be cruel to investigate further. 
Miss Crocker played the Prince of Wales and Miss King the Duke of York. 
Fisher was the Lord Mayor, Vache Stanley, Crocker Tressel, Mrs. Abbott 
Anne, and Mrs. Barry the Duchess of York. 
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But the scenery was the thing. The bills announced that it was de- 
signed (from authorities) by Hillyard, and executed by him, Grain, Allegri, 
Culbert, &. “A large part of the Costumes, Costly Armours, Armorial 
Banners, copied from Illuminated MSS, Ancient Monuments, etc. by Palmer 
of London, have been imported expressly for this play by Mr. Charles 
Kean.” But Armours and Costumes (44 in number) were made in the 
theatre by Dejonge, who also supervised the decorations and appointments. 
The machinery was by Speyers. The total cost was $10,000, a large sum 
in those days, and it was borne largely by Kean himself. Readers of his 
programmes at the Princess’s, London, will remember Kean’s agonisings 
over authorities for costume and setting; the paragraph just closing may be 
carefully read in the light of his subsequent history. The pageantry pro- 
vided for Richard III at the Park in 1846 was declared by the Heraid of 
January 8th to be “in truth the most splendid, magnificent, and gorgeous 
spectacle of which theatrical annals have record.” 

The Albion for January 1oth contains a huge description of the show, 
which I must quote in great part, as bringing before my studious reader 
the first New York production — in the Irving sense — of a Shakespearian 


play: 


. . . The first scene represents a Garden and Terrace in the tower — 
with a view of the White Tower of London. This is a massive and 
imposing picture, remarkably well executed; the introduction of an 
antique sun-dial in the foreground was a happy thought, rendered very 
effective, as affording a resting place for King Henry as he descends into 
the garden. The costumes of the actors in this scene were in fine keeping 
with pictorial illustration. The long black robe of Henry with its rich 
ermine cape, realized the meek afflicted monarch. Tressel, Lord Stanley, 
and the lieutenant of the Tower, all in strictly correct costumes of the 
period, made the illusion perfect. 

The second scene, “ The Tower of London from the Drawbridge,” 
is another architectural drawing of exceeding truthfulness and beauty. 
... Mr. Kean on his entrance was received with peals of applause 
positively deafening. He looked “every inch” Shakspeare’s Richard, 
or rather an historic Richard, if Hollinshed, and tolerably well accredited 
portraits, are to be taken as authorities. His exit over the gateway of 
the drawbridge to the “bloody business” he intends enacting, was a 
life-like illustration. . . . 

The third scene introduces us to “the prison chamber of King 
Henry.” The chief feature in this scene is the magnificent gothic window 
of stained glass, that occupies the entire flat— beautifully executed. 
The furniture is antique and in keeping. This closes the first act. 

The second commences with a view of “The Cloisters of Old St. 
Paul’s,” with a view of the Cathedral, prior to the great fire. This 
scene is strikingly effective. The gloomy cloisters in the foreground, 
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with their open gothic arches, affording a view of the tombs and the 
churchyard, and the lofty and massive cathedral — stretching hugely in 
the distance, make the representation highly imposing. 

“The magnificent funeral procession of Henry VI,” winds through 
the cloisters, accompanied by the deep tolling of the Cathedral bell, 
and strains of solemn music, exquisitely performed. The procession 
itself was, to our taste, the most perfect arrangement of the piece — 
it was admirably conducted throughout. The mixture of the rich eccle- 
siastical costumes and insignia, blending with the gorgeous military 
dresses and heraldic designs, formed a picture of the times — vividly 
striking and faithful. 

Mrs. Abbott, as Lady Anne, in her sable weeds, looked a walking 
picture of the times. The whole scene was highly applauded. 

“The ante-chamber in the palace of Edward IV.” formed the next 
scene . . . introducing Mrs. Kean as Queen Elizabeth, most gorgeously 
apparelled in the costume of the times, which par parenthese she becomes 
amazingly well. To say that she acted the regal mourner effectively 
and beautifully, will be anticipated by our readers. The Duchess of 
York [Mrs. Barry] and the Duke of Buckingham [Mr. Bland] are 
introduced in this scene. The costumes are strikingly correct, especially 
Mrs. Barry’s. The 3d act opens with the Presence Chamber of Edward V, 
a magnificently tapestried room, emblazoned with the crowns, white roses, 
and heraldic ensigns. 

The costumes of the young King [Miss Crocker] and the Duke of 
York [Miss King], are beautiful in the extreme. This scene was rendered 
very striking by the introduction of officers and soldiers of the Royal 
Guard, in the appropriate costumes, which formed the model for that 
still worn by the Royal Yeomen, or “ Beef Eaters.” The gorgeous dresses 
of the attendant nobles gave also great effect to the Tableaux. In this 
scene, too, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen appeared, in their long scarlet- 
faced gowns, wearing the collar of S. S. 

The next scene was a beautifully executed representation of the terrace 
of Crosby House, opening on a view of the Thames, and old St. Paul’s — 
a perfect gem of the pictorial art — the furniture richly emblazoned with 
the Royal Arms. The Lady Anne appears in this scene, in magnificent 
costume, similar to Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. Abbott looked charmingly 
regal and beautiful in her quaint dress. A good likeness of her in this 
costume would be a gem. The first scene in the 4th act is a gloomy 
chamber in the tower, for the parting of the Queen with the young Prince. 
The acting of Mrs. Kean in this scene is truly magnificent. The next 
scene is the gorgeous throne room, and the coronation of Richard, 
forming the most magnificent Tableau in the play. The costumes of 
the great officers of the crown, the nobles, and the officiating attendants, 
are all correct transcripts, from an illuminated account of the celebration, 
which has been faithfully copied for the occasion. Richard’s robes are 
splendid in the extreme. 

The interior of the “ Bloody Tower” is not worthy of any special 
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notice. The closing scene of this act is however a perfect gem of archi- 
tecture. The city gates, with old London Bridge in the perspective, over 
which the Royal Army is seen to pass. The costumes of the different 
companies are vividly correct and striking — the Royal Archers, with 
their long bows; the Royal Guards, with spears; Banner Men, with their 
gorgeously emblazoned banners; Cannoneers, with their cumbrous and 
antique ordnance; Knights in their richly embroidered surcoats — all 
form a picture of the ancient military display, hitherto unequalled on the 
stage in this country. 

We confess that even with the magnificent and striking effects of the 
first four acts . . . we felt some doubts as to the perfect realization of 
the almost unapproachable rendering of the battle scene... . 

But the opening scene of the fifth act set the matter at rest. The 
scene represented a landscape “ near Tamworth bridge” a beautiful soft 
picture of English scenery—over the bridge the army of Richard 
[Richmond?] enters— old English, long bowmen, Norman cross bow- 
men, with their cumbrous shields — billmen — soldiers with steel battle- 
axes — Nobles with emblazoned surcoats— and banners bearing the 
emblem of St. George and other appropriate designs. These were 
grouped in the most picturesque order on the bridge and foreground, 
as in [if?] fatigued by a heavy march, but are roused into spirit and 
life by Richmond’s stirring address — a beautiful arrangement that told 
with great effect. The next scene is a “distant view of the village of 
Boswell,” the famous windmill occupying the foreground — here Richard 
and his army appear, surpassing in number and richness of appointments 
the followers of Richmond. Mr. Kean was magnificently attired in gold 
armour, with a surcoat emblazoned with the royal arms of England. 
The noblemen in his suite, similarly attired, their surcoats bearing the 
appropriate heraldic devices belonging to each. The interior of Rich- 
mond’s tent, with a distant view of the camp, was the next illustration. 
The setting sun reflecting its rays on the winding river and adjacent 
scenery is extremely well done in this scene, and the introduction of the 
prayer by Richmond, previous to retiring for the night, is a happy 
thought. Mr. Dyott delivered it with beautiful effect. We are brought 
next to the “outposts of Richard’s camp,” a fine bold picture — dark, 
gloomy, and effective. The ordnance and burning cressets are extremely 
well executed. The scene is now changed to a view of the “ royal rent 
[tentr] ” decidedly the most striking scene in the play. The open tent 
on the left, composed of cloth of gold—the rich banners and appoint- 
ments around the camp in the background. The four blazing cressets, 
shedding their changeful light around the “ flickering stars” — all con- 
spire to give a life-like reality to this scene, truly imposing, the ghosts 
too in this scene are no longer incongruous flesh and blood realities, but 
assume a shadowy appearance through the tapestried hangings of the 
tent. The effect is exceedingly fine. 

“The Great Marsh” brings Richard [Richmond?] and his army on, 
preparatory to the battle. The scene is dull and heavy, in accordance 
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with the hour. Great effect was given to this scene by the inspiriting 
manner in which Mr. Dyott gave the text — the charge of the army, with 
loud hurrahs, actually drew loud responsive hurrahs from the audience. 

The next scene represents Richard’s camp — a finely-executed picture. 
— The array of the Royal Army in this scene was imposing. Mr. Kean 
played the whole scene in a superior style; and the effect of the final 
sentence, with the thrilling charge of the troops, acted like an electric 
shock upon the audience — creating a perfect furor. The roth scene is 
“The Battle Field,” a spirited and artistical picture. The 20th, “ Mili- 
tary Post and Standard of the Duke of Norfolk.” The 21st, a faithful 
view of Dickon’s “ Well on the Great Marsh.” The last scene of this 
gorgeous Pageant, represents “The Field of Battle after the Action,” 
with a graphic view of the carnage and devastation caused by the 
conflict. We were glad to see that no attempt was made to represent 
the actual contest. Richard and Richmond fight singly, and the piece 
closes by a magnificent tableau, produced by the assembly of the united 
armies, and the curtain fell to the loudest shouts of genuine approbation 
that perhaps were ever echoed by the walls of Old Drury. 


With such investiture Richard II] made a record for Shakespeare; it 
was acted nightly for nearly three weeks! After this splendid artistic 
triumph Simpson rented his house for four nights —beginning on January 
28th — to Francisco Orsini, the necromancer, who worked alone, unsup- 
ported by the actors in play or farce. Why this drop from the magic of 
Shakespeare to Italian necromancy, I cannot say. 


GISELLE; GEORGE VANDENHOFF 


Then, on February 2nd, was put on another spectacle, of quite different 
character — the ballet of Giselle, or, the Willies, performed by Augusta 
as Giselle, Emma Ince as Myrtha, Queen of the Fairies, Miss St. Clair as 
Olia, Miss Jesseyline (late of Peale’s Museum) as Arissa, Fanny Gordon 
as Princess Bathilda, Mrs. Dyott as Bertha, Mons. Frédéric as Alberich, 
Parsloe as Hilarion, Anderson as the Grand Duke, and with a ballet com- 
posed of the rank and file of the company, with additions. I do not venture 
to guess what the director of the ballet at the Paris opera of those days or 
of today would have thought of that host of supernumeraries. The fan- 
tastic toe may not have been very light. 

George Vandenhoff came in for a long engagement, beginning on Feb- 
ruary 3rd, when he acted the part, always a favourite with light comedians, 
of Young Mirabel, in The Inconstant. Mrs. Bland was Bisarre, Mrs. Abbott 
Oriana, Fanny Gordon Lamorce, Dyott Duretete, Crocker Dugard, and the 
excellent Bass Old Mirabel. Vandenhoff and Mrs. Bland acted The Pro- 
voked Husband, on February 5th, and, on the same night, Benjamin 
Webster’s comedy, The Miseries of Human Life, was presented, with Bar- 
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rett as Ally Croaker, Fisher as Mildmay, Miss Gordon as Mrs. Courtney, 
and Mrs. Knight as Margaret. 

The Albion, for February 7th, thinks but little of the abilities of the 
Park company in old comedy; it harps on the century-old note of the loss 
of knowledge, on the part of modern actors, of old traditions, old elegancies, 
etc. This plaint of 1846 may serve to check similar lamentation in the 
ages to come; I wish I had room for its long discussion of the stock actors. 
Yet the very next paragraph of the review thus damning the performance of 
The Inconstant extols Vandenhoff’s Lord Townly as “a highly finished 
performance throughout ... a perfect specimen of dignified and elegant 
declamatory acting, for which this gentleman is justly celebrated. . . . Mrs. 
Bland made a delightful Lady Townly.” But, alas! “we regretted to see 
so admirable a representation . . . thrown away upon an audience that 
could scarcely have paid for lighting the house.” Poor Simpson! 

Giselle, The Miseries of Human Life, and Vandenhoff in high comedy 
carried Simpson through the dreadful nights of February. He, however, 
brought out, on February oth, a new piece called The Violet (then at the 
Princess’s, London); in this, Barry appeared as Martin André, a working 
jeweller, Vache as Trinquet, Bland as Armand, his son, Heath as the 
Notary, Mrs. Abbott as Blanche, Mrs. Bland as Blanchette, and Mrs. Barry 
as the Marchioness. It was first played on the same night at the Olympic. 
This romantic piece was a hit, and was frequently repeated. On February 
1oth, Bass acted Falstaff, with Vandenhoff as Hotspur (one of his best 
parts) and George Barrett as — one imagines — a rather elderly Prince. The 
Road to Ruin, on the 12th, offered Vandenhoff as Harry, Barrett as Gold- 
finch, Bass as Dornton, Mrs. Bland as Sophia, Mrs. Dyott as Jenny, and 
Mrs. Vernon as the Widow Warren. I wonder if Simpson, with such 
players at his command, was forced, in mid-February, to the old device of 
letting amateurs act on his stage for a price — either money down, or large 
bunches of tickets bought and paid for? How otherwise, with Vandenhoff 
in the force, can we account for Reuben Glenroy, of February 17th, “by a 
Gentleman of this City,” and Claude Melnotte, on the roth, “by a Young 
Gentleman, his first appearance on any stage?” Another symptom of 
distress was the engagement at this time of “ Mr. Sands and his talented 
Children, in Gymnastic Performance, as given by them 63 Nights in Paris 
to crowded houses.” 

On February 21st, after Giselle, was first played Albert Smith’s dramati- 
sation of The Cricket on the Hearth, as produced at the London Lyceum: 


John Peerybingle ........ WEG IE heehee IDL! Zoconceenadaboasdadoassnods Mrs. Knight 
hackletomey. Seer eres Mire Risheraeeb ethane crs eran Miss Crocker 
GalebsRiuninicie cece eee ere Mrz Basse aVaencccsaccn cer ean een Miss Horn 
OldiGentlemansenecee eer ereeecre Wie, Weiterevel Ges, IEC ona ooeomaccovsvede: Mrs. Barry 
PORtether ees eee ane Mee, Galllowe Willy SOMA? ccoccsacosnuccouc Mrs. Dvott 
Dotishratherecmncccn sence Mi) Heath opinittotsthe Crickets eenrne Miss Flynn 
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ELLEN TREE KEAN JAMES E. MURDOCH 
From an Engraving by J. C. Armytage, after a From a Photograph by Black and Batchelder, 
Painting by Sir W. C. Ross Boston 


MRS. ABBOTT AS MIRANDA CHARLES BASS AS MALVOLIO 
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This, like A Christmas Carol, of the preceding season, glorified Dickens 
and possibly kept alive the treasury of the theatre. The Albion, that store- 
house of interesting reviews, liked it immensely, especially Mrs. Dyott’s 
Tilly Slowboy. On February 28th, it declares ‘‘ Nothing can be better than 
the portrait of Caleb Plummer by Bass; it is a veritable copy of the origi- 
nal.” Miss Crocker’s Bertha, also, was “a beautiful specimen of quiet 
touching simplicity. Let her eschew conventionalisms, and her future career 
will be a bright one.’ The other actors were highly praised, but, alas! 
I must on. 


CHARLOTTE Barnes; Every Man 1n His Humour; Dan MarBLeE 


The daughter of two great favourites of the past once more attempted 
to win something like the popularity they had known. On February 23rd, 
Charlotte Barnes, returned from Europe, played Juliet, to the Romeo of 
Dyott and the Mercutio of Vandenhoff. On evenings immediately follow- 
ing she and Vandenhoff were Lady Teazle and Charles Surface, Julia and 
Modus, Beatrice and Benedick, and (for her benefit on the 27th), Douglas 
and Glenalvon, as well as Letitia Hardy and Doricourt. Her engagement 
is thus seen to have been brief; furthermore, the theatre had lived through 
January and February! On February 24th, a new farce, The Angel in the 
Attic, had been acted by Crocker as Chevalier de Courcy, G. H. Andrews as 
Michael Tabatier, Gallott as a Messenger, and Charlotte Barnes as Mariette 
Guerin, maker of artificial flowers. This vaudeville from the French was 
adapted by Thomas Parker, and was founded on incidents in Paris in 1792, 
at that time a very popular epoch with dramatists. 

After a considerable number of years, Ben Jonson’s famous Every Man 
in His Humour had a revival on March 6th and 7th, with Vandenhoff as 
Kitely, Barrett as Bobadil, Barry as Downright, Crocker as Wellbred, 
Dyott as Young Knowell, Fisher as Master Stephen, De Walden as Master 
Matthew, G. H. Andrews as Justice Clement, Vache as Old Knowell, S. 
Pearson as Cash, Povey as Cob, Mrs. Bland as Mrs. Kitely, Mrs. Abbott 
as Bridget, and Mrs. Dyott as Tib. A reading of that cast will show 
how much the company had been strengthened since the beginning of the 
season. 

On March oth, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Frazer and F. Meyer (the last as 
Malatesta) came back in an English version of Don Pasquale, which had a 
very pretty run through the gusty nights of March. On the same night, 
“Dan” Marble, freshly returned from Europe, whither, in those days, all 
successful Yankee comedians were frequently flitting, appeared as Sam 
Patch in France. 

On March 1oth, Marble gave Hue and Cry, Leman Rede’s alteration of 
Logan’s play of Yankee Land: 
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[oteSapsagoyeeeeedie oceans: Micellar blewalnoul bance taneetranernerrin rt Mr. Anderson 
ColonelsGamphoteemees sere Mie Wie DYE, “WBGSi po deccucsooccodsenasonen doen Mr. Povey 
Mins Ozz tan eamm sree mcrr terra crerir: Whe, lence IMSS IRENE) Gacccaonanncace’ Mrs. Vernon 
Percivalgenteeine mone ne eoteek Mra:Grocker” 7Caroline) Baca cese core e a oiaeny: Miss Horn 
Scampeiaus votk agnor coerce. Mra Blandi sIeouisaie cerca erect ttt Miss Gordon 
Marmaduke Manikin ........ Mrs DeWaldens sllabititasanmencmre ety aer errr Mrs, Knight 


Marble’s next novelty was another adaptation by Leman Rede, The Back- 
woodsman, or, the Gamecock of the Wilderness, played on March 12th. 
In this Marble appeared as Sampson Hardhead; Vache as Colonel Mereville, 
a landed proprietor in the states of Ohio and Kentucky; McDouall as 
Roderick, a young resident on the estate; Crocker as Dorrington, a capi- 
talist, residing in the same territory; Povey as Dodger, an escaped convict 
from the old country; Gallott as Chief Magistrate, and Gourlay as a Gaoler; 
Fisher as Jonas, gardener and factotum of the Mereville estate; King as a 
Servant; Mrs. Abbott as Clara Mereville, daughter of the Colonel, in love 
with Roderick; Mrs. Vernon as Mabel, a domestic in the establishment of 
the Colonel; and Mrs. Knight as Nance Butler, the yellow flower of the 
forest. One can almost, from the hints given in that cast, re-write the melo- 
drama for himself; but fortunately the bill provides a synopsis of scenes 
and incidents that practically takes one bodily into the theatre, from “ the 
Pleasure Ground of Mereville House” to “the Log Cabin of the Game 
Cock,” to the Court House, with thrills all along the way. 

We must not forget the Seguin troupe, who were appearing throughout 
these exciting evenings with Marble. On March 23rd, they brought out, 
under its French title, Adolphe Adam’s opera, Le Brasseur de Preston, with 
Frazer in the dual role of Daniel and George Robinson, Seguin as Toby 
Crossbelt, S. Pearson as Bob, Anderson as Lord Mulgrave, Crocker as Sir 
John Carlyle, George Holman (escaped at last from the Ethiopian Serena- 
ders) as Major Lovel, Boulard as Corporal Ramrod, Master Thomas Dod- 
worth as the Drummer Boy, and Mrs. Seguin as Eppie. This was an- 
nounced for the eighth and last time on March 31st. 

Meantime, on March 17th, Marble —for his benefit — gave a third 
novelty, a piece called Oregon, in which he played Uncle Sam, George 
Andrews John Bull, and Mrs. Knight the Goddess of Liberty. On March 
30th, Marble acted Deuteronomy Dutiful, and on the 31st, Jonathan 
Ploughboy. 

The stage was now open to the balmy, if treacherous air of April. On 
the 1st of that cheering month, Vandenhoff again played Kitely, and, on 
the 2nd and 3rd, was presented in a revival of Lee’s famous old play, Alex- 
ander the Great, in which he was assisted by Bland as Hephestion, Dyott 
as Lysimachus, Barry as Clytus, Vache as Cassander, Mrs. Bland as Statira, 
Miss Crocker as Parisatis, and Mrs. Abbott as Roxana. According to an 
item in the Herald, this was an elaborate scenic revival, got up on a scale 
of ee magnificence. Marble’s engagement continued till April 4th, 
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when, for his benefit, he acted in Sam Patch in France and William and 
Susan; the night before he was Diggory, in The Stage-Struck Yankee. 

Murdoch returned on April 6th, as Claude Melnotte; on the same eve- 
ning Mary Ann Lee, just back from France, danced Fleur de Champs, with 
G. W. Smith as Rudolph, and Miss Gordon as Dame Yengarde. This ballet 
was given nightly, after performances by Murdoch. The distinguished 
actor was seen as Benedick, the Stranger, as Charles, in The Elder Brother, 
and as Alfred Evelyn and Dick Dashall. The Albion, for April 11th, gives 
an extremely discriminating analysis of Murdoch’s art, which, considering 
his position in the history of the American theatre, is decidedly worth re- 
peating in part: ‘ There is still too much of the mere elocutionary modeller. 
. . . The fact is, Mr. Murdoch has not yet sounded the depths and springs 
of passion with the plummet of genius. He only measures these great reser- 
voirs . . . by the mechanical rules of Art. . . . Mr. Murdoch, therefore, 
still remains the pleasing actor of mediocre talent, instead of being the 
great intellectual artist.” 

This, then, was the Murdoch of 1846, seen through eyes not too en- 
thusiastic. He departed, and allowed Vandenhoff to repeat Alexander the 
Great, on April 13th, that evening being further starred by Miss Lee’s 
performance in Giselle, the Myrtha now being Mrs. C. W. Hunt. Hackett 
began another engagement (April 15th), during the course of which he 
played The Man of the World, His Last Legs, Rip Van Winkle, The Irish 
Attorney, Henry IV, Part I (with Vandenhoff as Hotspur), The Kentuckian, 
Monsieur Mallet, and The Merry Wives of Windsor. | ask the reader to 
contemplate the variety of character and of dialect involved in that list. 
Hackett’s engagement terminated on April 24th. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


On the next night, Vandenhoff repeated Every Man in His Humour. 
The big Elizabethan note of this may have been deemed fitting preparation 
for the event of April 27th — the performance, for the first time in New 
York, of Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra: 


ATItONY mrt rannee es aeisteoins Mie Wemcemnnait AVAGO soonassoncooccos0n000. Mr. Anderson 
 OYEMNATIS: Sactac apes mcairae He te ie, IDSwedk — IPRGSRIDIS ao vcoasnondieooomscwo: Mr. Pearson 
Weprldusean catia tc Sots terns MireOv.eyeums OICeTg rater ert et erat tee a eee Mr. King 
nobarbusieemocsnose onic: couineess e Mra Bland ge Alexasy rn ena ee ee ee Mr. Vache 
G@anidinsmeeep ee osc oaks Mie, Gallons  IWlemtbeaty coc ccdaccsnanbsccose Mr. DeWalden 
IWenticiUsispemrnerPercicisciiceriscur. Migr, Bewiay delta IPGESE aos casodesckosaoses Mr. Boulard 
Philomeree Ar oe kets erecta MirgVicbouallaOctaviateseee eee eee eer Miss Crocker 
DEMELIIUS Panache cae dae aees a eee s ie, BERT, “(GIS ORMITEY oo Gsacanvapodooannooase Mrs, Bland 
Eolabellawaaioncncmenyaa canto. Mie (Groekar (Geioitei ssnegonocconsgaunnose Miss Gordon 
WIRICSTON a hsecducoeodetancomaee Mire Gourlayame CaSwerte metas a eect a Miss Flynn 


A reading of that cast will show how many of Shakespeare’s characters — 
very minor, to be sure — were omitted in the representation. But perhaps 
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the play could not be presented on our picture stage as it was originally 
planned for the platform of the Elizabethan theatres. I should not like 
to guess how much of the scenery for Alexander the Great was used in this 


revival. ; 

This important revival lasted but six nights, on every one of which it 
was followed by J. Maddison Morton’s farce of Lend Me Five Shillings, then 
first played here, with Bass as Mr. Golightly, George H. Barrett as Captain 
Phobbs, Crocker as Captain Spruce, McDouall as Morland, De Walden 
as Sam, Mrs. Abbott as Mrs. Major Phobbs, and Kate Horn as Mrs. Cap- 
tain Phobbs. Some of my readers still laugh at recollections of Joseph 
Jefferson as Golightly. 

The precious Albion, for May 2nd, gives another of those admirable 
photographic descriptions for which we must hold it famous. Thus it 
spreads before us the glories of Antony and Cleopatra: 


The opening scene, purporting to represent a view of the ancient 
city of Alexandria, as viewed from the Palace [of] Cleopatra, surpasses 
in beauty of artistical design and execution any pictorial illustration we 
have witnessed in this country, excepting, perhaps, the magnificent pano- 
rama of the departure of the Israelites, exhibited some time since at 
Niblo’s, which it closely resembles in design; improved, we think, how- 
ever, by the introduction of the River Nile, and the gorgeous accessories, 
of aquatic objects. “ The panoramic view of the naval fight of Actium ” 
is another picture of novel and striking effect. These two scenes alone 
are amply worth the price of admission, apart from the play. The 
architectural illustrations, as the temple of Isis, &c., are also highly 
finished specimens of the art; and complete a series of pictorial illustra- 
tions which reflect the highest credit on the artists of the metropolitan 
theatre of the Union. 

The costumes, properties, &c., are worthy of commendation; blending 
as they do the barbaric magnificence of Egyptian costume, with the 
classic elegance of the Roman dresses, a very happy effect is produced. 

Mr. Vandenhoff’s personation of Antony we should unhesitatingly 
class as the best of his performances. He has achieved in this part a 
great triumph; for he warms up into a naturally impassioned style, 
eschewing almost entirely his usually painfully elaborated and artificial 
manner. . 


Mrs. Bland’s “ fine person and commanding figure” were well fitted to 
Cleopatra ; sometimes “ she rose to a high degree of impassioned excellence.” 
Miss Crocker was overweighted as Octavia. 


Mrs. Mowatt 


And now comes that spring season at the Park, which was the earliest 
Mrs. Mowatt could recall for this, her first year on the stage. She was sup- 
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ported by Vandenhoff — vice Crisp — and when, on her opening night, May 
4th, Love’s Sacrifice was presented, he was Matthew to her Margaret. These 
interesting players went, thereafter, for two weeks, through a repertoire 
including The Wife, The Lady of Lyons, The Hunchback, The Honeymoon, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Stranger, the regular list for an actress of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s characteristics. Her last appearance and benefit occurred on the 
16th, when, in addition to Mrs. Haller, she acted Gertrude, in Fashion, 
Chippindale making his first appearance this season in his original réle of 
Adam Trueman. 

What could more delightfully set before us the amateurish Mrs. Mowatt 
than the keen analysis found in the Albion for May oth? “If Mrs. Mowatt 
cannot yet embody the highest range of passion, if she does not fill up on the 
stage the full conception of her Author, it is not because she cannot ade- 
quately grasp the Author’s meaning, or that she has not sounded the depths 
of passion or feeling, but because she is not yet familiarized with that all 
important mechanical stage knowledge which enables the artist to go be- 
yond the appearance of art. . . . Unfinished, as we confess, Mrs. Mowatt’s 
delineations yet are, yet to us they have an inexpressible charm; we look 
beyond the defects of inexperienced execution, and trace the genius, feeling, 
and mind of the woman, and forgive the occasional want of finish in the 
artiste.” 

The word benefit knells the season’s close. Vandenhoff, for his, on the 
16th of May, unearthed another moribund classic, Addison’s once admired 
Cato. He, of course, played the title-part, Dyott was Juba, Barry Syphax, 
Bland Portius, Miss Crocker Marcia, and Mrs. Abbott Lucia. We shall not 
be called on to record many more stage-productions of this noble piece of 
literature. Bass’s benefit, on May 2oth, had the great advantage of the co- 
operation of Rosina Pico, who sang the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia. He 
also brought to a belated hearing on the Park stage the farce of Nicholas 
Flam, seen at the Bowery eleven years before. The cast at the Park in- 
cluded Bass as Flam, Fisher as Shrimp, Vache as Lord Pedigree, G. Andrews 
as Dr. Birch, Crocker as Fitzsmith, Mrs. Vernon as Miss Puddicombe, Mrs. 
Dyott as Miss Nibble, and Kate Horn as Harriet. On the same evening 
Lend Me Five Shillings attained its ninth performance. Mrs. Bland’s 
benefit, the night before, enlisted J. R. Scott as Othello, with Vandenhoff as 
Iago, Bland as Cassio, Mrs. Bland as Desdemona, and Mrs. Abbott as 
Emilia. The beneficiary also enacted the still popular Clari. One is con- 
scious of deep interest in Mrs. Bland. 

Benefits from their beginning in stage history aimed at attracting by 
novelty or by interesting revivals and specialties. A book might be made 
out of items concerning such occasions, culled from our history alone. 
Barrett, for his night, on May 21st, offered the five-act play, A Beggar on 


Horseback: 
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Sir John Coverdale....... Mr. G. H. Andrews Schneidermann ..............- Mr. McDouall 
la? COMES cosoanosocvcces- Mr Bland ee opaving nm nce occemrer certain. Mr. Anderson 
ForacemWidlae ravers aerate We Whee AONE oc conannctooosonesonaancceos Mr. Gallott 
Cyman oral ssoccsonnwHoooocac Mr> Barrett cervantescwrcstaecier ose eee re: Mr. Heath 
Morecratteeien. 2 cor ences cnt Mine BassmeeleadyaCovVerdalen ere eter tt Mrs. Vernon 
Bages aeeeiiatmriien toner: sen: Mis. Viachem — Selima Gaerne tier ater acta Mrs. Abbott 
homaswen este tnt seea tee Mirae Walden mame milicuasnentr ere eer ert Mrs. Boulard 
JOSephiin we tect tka ae eels aie Mr. Crocker 


The next night brought the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Dyott; Vandenhoff 
played Rolla to the Pizarro of McCutcheon (first appearance at this the- 
atre), and, for the first time in several years, Married Life graced that stage, 
with Bass and Mrs. Vernon as the Coddles, Vache and Miss Gordon as 
the Dismals, G. H. Andrews and Mrs. Dyott as the Doves, Bland and Mrs. 
Abbott as the Lynxes, and Dyott and Miss Crocker as the Younghusbands. 
“ The Park Theatre,” writes Vandenhoff, “ could boast, at that time, a really 
good company, especially for comedy, which we played with such good 
effect, that old De Becnis, the well-known basso-buffo . . . declared that 
comedies were then so well cast and played at the Park, that “to see them 
was like sitting in Drury Lane Theatre, in old times.” To end the discus- 
sion of the benefits for the present, I may say that, when George Andrews’s 
arrived, on May 23rd, he offered scenes from The School for Scandal, The 
Heir at Law, and Speed the Plough, with songs by Rosina Pico, and Yankee 
Hill in A Wife for a Day. 

The last flare of the dying season was another engagement with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean, beginning on May 25th, with Ion, and continuing until 
June oth, with — successively — Twelfth Night, The Gamester, The 
Stranger and Follies of a Night, Richard III (given on many occasions), 
The Hunchback, and Perfection (Mrs. Kean as Kate O’Brien). They 
appeared also, on June 12th, for the benefit of Barry, when, strange to re- 
late, they were seen as Reuben and Rosalie, in Town and Country, appear- 
ing besides, in Don Czsar de Bazan. They even came forth once more, 
for Simpson’s benefit, on the 15th, in Much Ado about Nothing and Follies 
of a Night. They had been the outstanding feature of the season. The 
regular term ended with the performance for Simpson. 

The farces played during the Kean engagement included Nicholas Flam, 
The Miseries of Human Life, My Fellow Clerk, etc. But two new pieces 
were tried during early June. On June rst I find listed The Man without a 
Head, seen earlier in the year at the Olympic. At the Park, Barrett ap- 
peared as Oblivious Top, Dyott as Tom Featherstone, Gallott as William, 
Mrs. Abbott as Mrs. Top, Miss Crocker as Kate Huntley, and Mrs. Dyott 
as Lucy. The second novelty (June 8th) was a version of that jeu d’esprit, 
Did You Ever Send Your Wife to Newark? (as here) or to Hoboken (as at 
the Chatham) or to this, that or the other place, in years to come, at various 
theatres. Managers seemed to vie with each other in imagining absurd ob- 
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jectives for the unfortunate wife whose name in each case entered the title 
of the comedy. At the Park Barrett was Honeybun, G. H. Andrews Crank, 


Mrs. Abbott Mrs. Honeybun, Mrs. Knight Mrs. Crank, and Mrs. Dyott 
Mrs. Jewell. 


SUMMER SEASON, 1846 


A summer term started on June 19th, for which Marble and Mrs. Henry 
Hunt were specially engaged. Marble was advertised to begin on June 16th, 
but his illness necessitated postponement to the 19th. He then brought out 
Family Ties, “ an American comedy given a prize of $500 by a committee.” 
Like many prize plays, it was a failure: 


JosheSimsyemear ee eet eon. eee Vian blog Viacemen neater. cin ain cr ene Mr. Povey 
aol WS oadseaueoasbe We (GIhk Aunties Wate IBY) so ccccnodeancouwsoc Mrs. Vernon 
INStSIMS. Jee ee ee eee tee ee MIE Isher Varia ee ets eke Lee. Mrs. Abbott 
MICKZOCTAVOLs scepter deere MraiBarrettwue Katemyec. 4. case. ceeetnee: Miss Crocker 
Chevaliers larranl-emaeeea. oee Mr. Vache 


A play that could not be saved by so compact and able a group of actors 
must have been poor indeed. The Backwoodsman and Hue and Cry were 
features of Marble’s engagement at this time. Hill, at the same period, was 
acting his Yankee parts at the Chatham, at which house, also, were per- 
forming Mr. and Mrs. Bland, seceded from the Park. On June 24th, Marble 
fell back on old favourites, and before he left, on June 27th, he had been 
seen in most of the little plays connected with his fame. 

On June 20th, Mrs. Henry Hunt made her first appearance in two years, 
in The Love Chase and The Young Scamp. During the week she charmed 
as Francine, in Grist to the Mill, as Fortunio, as the Four Sisters, as Minnie, 
in Somebody Else, and on July 3rd as the Mysterious Stranger, in The Devil 
in Paris. In this last piece, then first seen on the Park stage, she was sup- 
ported by Dyott as Count Henri Beausoleil, McDouall as Captain Gas- 
conade, A. Andrews (returned to the stage of his best successes) as Count 
Vanille, Vache as Duplumet, Fisher as Crequet, S. Pearson as Chicoré, Mrs. 
Abbott as Mlle. de Nantelle, Mrs. Dyott as Mme. de Sericourt, Kate Horn 
as Mme. de Savigni, Fanny Gordon as Mme. de Senneville, Mrs. Barry as 
Mme. de Luceval, and Mrs. Knight as Madeline — an aggregation of well- 
known people calculated to warm the fancy of later generations. The Devil 
in Paris had been played at the Olympic in February, 1845, with Mary 
Taylor and many clever Olympians. The season at the Park closed on July 
4, 1846, with this piece, Fortunio, and The Backwoodsman, the last, of 
course, with Marble. 

The season was the longest with which Simpson had been recently blest; 
furthermore, the frosts of January and February did not close the house, 
as during the years following the panic of 1837. The appearances of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean and of Murdoch had given interest sufficient to abide to our 
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own times; and of great historical importance were the revivals of Richard 
III, Alexander the Great, Every Man in His Humour, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra. I hope that Simpson was repaid by the financial returns; the artistic 
results did much to re-establish the fame of the noble old playhouse. 


THE Bowery, 1845-1846 


The re-edified Bowery (it had burnt down on April 25th) opened on 
August 4, 1845, under the management of A. W. Jackson, hitherto known to 
us as an actor in various companies less exclusive than that at the Park. 
Jackson for several weeks had advertised his intentions, and on the day of 
first performance he issued a brave challenge to compare results with pledges. 
“ The structure of this Magnificent Building has been pronounced by archi- 
tects . . . the most beautiful in form, substantial in material, and building, 
and classic in appearance, of any theatre yet erected in America. The boxes, 
pit, and gallery will seat 4,000 persons with ease, affording . . . a perfect 
view of the stage, from any and all parts of the house. The stage .. . 126 
feet in depth, with corresponding width—the largest perhaps in the 
world.” J. M. Trimble was set down as architect and builder; the scenic 
artists were G. Heister, Bengough, Guidicini, P. Grain, F. Grain, &c. 

The opening bill consisted of The Sleeping Beauty, and John Howard 
Payne’s still popular comedy, Charles II. In the latter J. R. Scott played 
Captain Copp, Henkins, who appeared for the first time in several seasons, 
enacted Rochester, C. W. Clarke was Edward, Davenport King Charles, 
Mrs. Isherwood Lady Clara, and Mrs. Phillips Mary Copp. The new Sleep- 
ing Beauty was thus cast: 


Sila lbettenemer eee nee ee Mibe, Diennepyrests IANS oo oncsoonnceucecuaese Mrs. Phillips 
Bauncelot eerie ere tice Wie, InRXeE MeN?  [ETIEy oonomoodcoucosbososooos Mrs. Sergeant 
SIPOWEnMee eer ee re eee MreClarketaE lente: aan ee eee Mrs. Madison 
SInBE the redder eerie ee: MorseMalne rege giviateescase nner teenie Mrs. Hillson 
Eric keeirarey aye cry iced fee Moe, Jovilbesne? IWAN oo 00¢ccacsscococsnones Miss E. Bell 
FAV INC Meee pane tent Masons WG Weems  IGteWAt oocacounnneaunasoncss Mrs. N. Lewis 
Edward Saremes tere naer are Mrs. Isherwood 


This Beauty was given eight times in succession, then slept indeed. 
Many favourite melodramas woke thrillingly in the nights immediately fol- 
lowing — Nick of the Woods (August 8th), The Golden Farmer (15th), 
The Shoemaker of Toulouse (18th), The Surgeon of Paris (22nd), Ernest 
Maltravers (25th), The Mysteries of Paris and The Plains of Chippewa 
(27th), Gilderoy (28th), etc. The management almost invariably gave any 
combination of plays on two successive nights. Intermixed with these 
cruder things August provided fine comedies and tragedies — Money, Riche- 
lieu, Damon and Pythias, William Tell, Pizarro, The Robbers (now called 
The Neneh of Bohemia), Virginius, Old Heads and Young Hearts, The 
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Comedy of Errors, Speed the Plough, and Don Cesar de Bazan (September 
29th). J. R. Scott was, of course, the “bright star of eve.” From Septem- 
ber 15th Hamblin filled a week in Hamlet, Macbeth, Virginius, Othello, The 
Iron Chest, and (for his benefit on the 22nd), The Fatal Dowry and The 
Honeymoon. 4 

On his departure, Walter M. Leman’s play of The Black Rangers, or the 
Battle of Germantown, was presented (September 23rd) for a respectable 
number of nights, the cast employing nearly every member of the regular 
force; the list given is from the bill of October 24th, the benefit night of 
Davenport: 


General Washington ............. Mrs Vache | General Sullivan. 4...se.6.4--. Mr. Proctor 
Captain Herbert Tracy.....! iin Ge. Wes Clan kemmmeyLaniaiie Wall Chic irlecgen er ieee Mrs. Phillips 
NIST OFNETAC Vs oma Beas See oon Nieetlenkins= Hannahismiley™..eecsaneee eee Mrs. Stickney 
Wellwood one e he. Ningoutherlandume betty, sishen mann errr Mrs, Sergeant 
efits rethy tet ack Roca take Nivea Davenponrtee Vian] ONemy error rote menses Miss E. Bell 
DennisiO BR rienuan cement nee Mie Iseckee WRAP Bosse viodocctueduseddox Mrs. Sutherland 
Moab smileyOaeeesh acct eo oe Mr. Milner { Miss M. Bell 
Charley Fe aee he Wee os. fares MireeBrookes mm DriGesinaldsmem rises { Mrs. Jones 
Dicves tee ee ny Peta eee Mr. Dunn | Mrs. Broadley 
Colonel’ Mussraver co.cc. snc. - Mr. McKeon 


The ever-popular Cony and Blanchard began what proved to be an al- 
most season-long engagement on September 2gth, to a house of over $741 — 
by far the biggest receipt up to that time in Jackson’s venture. During their 
very prosperous engagement they appeared in The Highland Drover, The 
Idiot of the Shannon (both of these ran a week), The Forest of Bondy, and 
all those hair-raising melodramas inseparably connected with their fame. 
A new piece, The Bloodhounds, or, an Orphan’s Grave, was thus presented 
on October 2oth: 


Dickvotgtheshennygerenerere cit. sc: Wiig, Ciehy — ANGEVNOY IBEDGIGE cca o os osccocautd Mr. McKeon 
(GRAS AR OO Saaoaancdnoose Mireeblanchardaesbloodhoundsieae ase ree Hector and Bruin 
ughelzambertaeansae cee Mie Davenpouuem Graceslcobberdsmennaseere sees Mrs. Sergeant 
Herberteees ct ecrea. nis ots Nipeigre Weennms Neb Js@iS os .cscocccanvecdsoad Mrs. Phillips 
PRS CAVON oooocgo sande. Vi Gea enGlarkemun Viadelineslsambenrtanseneeerer Mrs. Madison 
HN ObsOnI Pe Me eran ann ocuieerreciarran Mie, IBlackyehy Malye on secon cnoceesnouesrovecs Miss E. Bell 
ovices Wiebbearryiacteciciecrs ce > Mr. Milner 


A number of repetitions was accorded this gloomy thing. Meantime, on 
October 27th was presented The Bold Thunderbolt, with Clarke as Mike 
Martin, Milner as Jack Thunderbolt, Vache as Closefist, Mrs. Phillips as 
Norah, Mrs. Stickney as Tabitha Testy, and Mrs. Madison as Miss Popin- 
jay. Cony and Blanchard before mid-November had added to their former 
list Napoleon, The Ourang-Outang, The Cherokee Chief, The Brigand Monk, 
and The Foulah Slave. With them as attraction came, on November toth, 
the Rivers Family, who appeared in The Enchanted Fountain, which they 
repeated several times. They played the Aerial Spirits, se sete \n. 
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Bell as Zaphra. After their departure, Yankee Hill went through an en- 
gagement in many of his familiar parts, beginning on November roth; the 
receipts were small, until Cony and Blanchard were re-engaged on the 24th. 
This diminishing return may explain the infrequent theatrical engagements 
of Hill, and his increasing appearances on the lecture platform. 

Let not the student overlook the engagement (December ist-16th) of 
the much-admired Mrs. Shaw, and the excellent receipts, except when the 
weather was very bad. Mrs. Shaw became more and more the accepted 
actress at the Bowery in the line of parts made famous in higher circles by 
Fanny Kemble and Ellen Tree. lon, Evadne, Juliet, Mrs. Haller, Bianca 
(in Fazio), Letitia Hardy, were among her offerings. On December 17th, 
The Lady of St. Tropez failed, with J. R. Scott as George Maurice, Clarke 
as Charles d’Arbel, C. Hill as Arnold, and Mrs. Sergeant as Charlotte. But 
Cony and Blanchard were the fixtures in 1845-46; in late December they 
were giving some extra pieces — Adventures on the Heath, The Planter and 
his Dogs, The Dogs of the Wreck, and The Murder on the Cliff — all right 
Bowery in title and content. Black Cesar (December 17th) in which Cony 
played the title-rdle, Hadaway Mr. Faddle, and Davenport Jacob Jig, was 
apparently a failure. Putnam had had many performances in these Decem- 
ber evenings, and J. R. Scott had strutted many and many an hour, all 
autumn, in parts ranging from Nick of the Woods to Marc Antony and 
King Lear. 


THE WIZARD OF THE WAVE 


Early January was given up to benefits, at one of which (on the oth), 
Mitchell and Mary Taylor appeared, with Davenport, in John of Paris. 
Mrs. Phillips had recently acted Jane Shore, with Davenport as Dumont, 
and J. R. Scott as Gloster. But on the 19th came Jackson’s first really 
impressive novelty — a spectacular thing called The Wizard of the Wave: 


Chanlessialknetaeseeeeceeens Mies Ser ocotteum |amese]Vlan|y ame eee Mr. Stone 
Intanay Wa boa ca connccousober ike, eveetewdsl IBY) HOSS cancosonauncchose Mr. C. W. Clarke 
Wieevil ae eet ntact mernate eee MiruGony.” (Rerrave7..n cee eee Mr. C. Hill 
elhommlinucK@amase sere cme ne Mi DavenpoGinne GMin? One eterna Mr. Brookes 
CalebeCutbodyaeeeceeer errr eee MiraCollinss Donnagtsabinaseeseeceeitreraen Mrs. Phillips 
siimothvalbreaclem erent Mr. Hadaway Donna Capella ............... Mrs. Stickney 
IRAVON IREGCIS scocacanqconaencec Wye, wines = IDENTE po coacanenccoeadeuocons Mrs. Sergeant 
labivedm ISERVARON oo ooccuesoaauar MreSutherlandmas ©) ca Nannyaeeeee eee Mrs. Madison 


Some idea of the quality of the offering may be gathered from the synopsis 
of scenes and incidents: Summit of the Mountain of the Hermitage — 
Subterranean Grotto — Main Deck of the Wizard of the Wave and the Ves- 
sel decorated for a Fancy Ball — Deck of the Unknown Schooner, lying at 
Anchor off the Cuban Shore — Pavilion in the Gardens of the Castello San- 
tiago — “ Desperate Conflict by Messrs. Cony and Blanchard’ — General 
Mélée and Destruction of the Inn—The Unknown seen with his prey, 
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amidst the Blazing Ruins — Between Decks and the Powder Magazine — 
The Ocean — The distant Coast — Approach of the Avenger’s Ship, etc. 
The public, during the frozen nights of winter, kept this thrilling melo- 
drama on view for four successive weeks — the only approach to an old- 
time run with which Jackson’s initial season was cheered. 

For J. R. Scott’s benefit, on February 16th, the drama of The Regicide 
was offered, with himself as Bertulphe, and Mrs. George Jones as Constance. 
Mrs. Jones had begun on the 7th, in Fazio; but her engagement at first 
was limited to standard pieces trailing clouds of glory with the all-con- 
quering The Wizard of the Wave. Another novelty came on February 
18th, when N. H. Bannister’s play, The Orange Girl of Venice, began a pale 
success, with Blanchard as Calvari, a student, and Mrs. Phillips as Eugenia, 
the orange girl. A more pretentious novelty was that of February 23rd, an 
equestrian drama entitled Arasapha, or, the Last of the Delawares, acted 
by J. R. Scott as the hero, Clarke as General Washington, Collins as Lord 
Howe, Cony as Mingotah, Blanchard as Paul Jones, Milner as Topsail 
Jack, Davenport as Tribulation Whetstone, Hadaway as Von Dunder Fritz, 
Jones as Wetumpka, Mrs. Phillips as Clara, and Mrs. Madison as Mrs. 
Washington. It had but six performances, yielding to a succession of re- 
vivals of favourite melodramas and heroic plays, with Scott, Mrs. G. Jones, 
and Cony and Blanchard. Putnam now came back with a rush. Barney 
Williams, for Hadaway’s benefit, on March 5th, played Born to Good Luck. 


ROCKWELL AND STONE; JULIA DEAN 


Jackson had apparently gone as far as possible with his present force. 
On March oth, therefore, he brought in the equestrian troupe of Rockwell 
and Stone, seen earlier in the winter at the Chatham Theatre; joining it 
with his own excellent company, he produced a spectacular Ivanhoe. The 
leading parts fell to Scott as Isaac of York, Blanchard as the Black Knight, 
F. S. Chanfrau as Cedric, Davenport as the Pilgrim, Clarke as Brian de Bois 
Guilbert, Cony as Gurth, Hadaway as Wamba, Proctor as Locksley, Mrs. 
George Jones as Rebecca, Mrs. Phillips as Rowena, and Mrs. Sergeant as 
Elgiva — surely an admirable cast, with or without horses. Yet the run 
was for only two weeks, and Marmion, El Hyder, etc., were soon in the 
bills. The reader must not overlook the appearance in E] Hyder (March 
30th) of the once so accustomed Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Thorne, who now 
began a brief engagement which was to carry them through some famous 
old parts. On April 6th, Scott was Marc Antony, Chanfrau Julius Cesar, 
Davenport Brutus (a réle in which he was ever fine), C. W. Clarke Cassius, 
and Mrs. Phillips Portia. Mrs. Thorne closed the evening as Jack Shep- 
pard. April flowered out in melodramas which we had hoped not to see 
again — The Mysteries of Paris, Lafitte, The Carpenter of Rouen, ae Sur- 
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geon of Paris, etc. And Cony and Blanchard, who throve on deserted heaths 
and lonely coasts, gave The Old Toll House, several times before May 
reached its zenith. But Adelgitha gave Mrs. Jones a chance, and The Wizard 
of the Wave had another full week. On May 4th came The Traitor, with C. 
W. Clarke as General Washington, Davenport as Ichabod, Mrs. George Jones 
as La Fleur Savoy, and Mrs. Sergeant as Patty. Perhaps The Star- 
Spangled Banner on May 8th was a novelty to some, with Davenport as 
Go-ahead Tom, McKeon as Lord Howard, and Mrs. Madison as Julia 
Howard. The farce of Hasty Conclusions formed the ending of the bill on 
May 11th, Davenport enacting Charles Hartly, Sutherland General Mow- 
bray, and Mrs. Phillips Gertrude. 

The most interesting event of the Bowery season was the engagement of 
Julia Dean, who, beginning on May 18th, unheralded, gradually worked 
herself into a popularity that grew constantly till the end of her career. 
The public long had a tender affection for this gifted young woman, and to 
this day there is something fragrant in her memory. The reader, by con- 
sulting the list of performances during this, her first engagement, will see 
that she was of the school of Fanny Kemble, Ellen Tree and (later) Mary 
Anderson. She was the grand-daughter of Samuel Drake, the western actor 
and manager, and was therefore related to the celebrated Mrs. A. Drake and 
the Julia Drake who made her New York début in this same season of 1845- 
46 at the new Greenwich Theatre; Julia Dean’s mother was also a Julia 
Drake, long admired in western theatres. Her first plays were The Hunch- 
back (May 18th), The Lady of Lyons (19th), The Wife (21st), The 
Stranger (23rd), Romeo and Juliet (25th), Pizarro (as Elvira, 27th), Jane 
Shore (28th), Fazio (30th), and Love’s Sacrifice (June 1st). The Herald of 
May 22nd states that she may be considered “a perfect child of nature.” 
“We perceive none of the made up, starched frippery, which has been ac- 
quired in the green room, or by rote, in her style of acting, which is some- 
times easy, free, and natural, and sometimes too impassioned, too boister- 
ous.” “We augur” that she “will be an ornament to the stage.” 

I dislike to pass from this refreshing appearance to events so ephemeral 
as a few new pieces hardly good enough to warrant their getting-up. On 
May 25th, Black Beard presented Clarke in the title-rdle, Milner as Grim, 
Mrs. Broadley as Scipio, and Mrs. Madison as Orra. Jeffreys, or, a Wife’s 
Revenge, on June 3rd, enlisted Clarke as the dreadful Judge, Davenport as 
Pomfret, Mrs. G. Jones as Lady Grace, and Mrs. Phillips as Mistress Alice. 
On June 8th, a “new emblematic and patriotic drama in three acts,” en- 
titled The Campaign on the Rio Grande, and written expressly for this house 
by A. W. Fenno, included in its cast J. R. Scott as Phelim O’Neal, and 
Mrs. George Jones as Mary Boane. And, on June 15th, Jackson brought 
out a spectacular piece by T. W. Pittman, entitled The Last of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, the cast including Chanfrau as Kerim, Genii of the 
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Lamp, Master Yeomans as The Green Baboon, Sutherland as Ismael, Daven- 
port as Schariah, Hadaway as Badralbadour, Brookes as Mandrille, Milner 
as The Grand Vizier, C. W. Clarke as Malouk, Mrs. Phillips as Schehere- 
zade, Mrs. Sergeant as Dinazarde, and Mrs. Deering as Mrs. Mandrille. 
The Butcher’s Dog of Ghent (with Cony and Blanchard) barked for the 
first time here on June 29th. Meantime, for Scott’s benefit, on June 24th, 
Bass had enacted Falstaff, with Scott as Hotspur. 

The season drew to a close. A glance at the list shows Neafie beginning 
a brief engagement, on July 6th, in Pizarro. The last night of the season 
(July oth) was devoted to a benefit for E. L. Davenport, who then said 
farewell to the stage on which he had played so wide a range of parts. He 
appeared as Wildrake, with Mrs. Henry Hunt as Constance; and Neafie 
acted William Tell. 

I hope I may be pardoned for making this season and the two follow- 
ing — the term of Jackson’s management — partly a matter of book-keep- 
ing. Fortunately for us, to whom nothing connected with stage history is 
alien, the journals and ledgers of the Bowery for those seasons are accessible. 
The Green Room Club of New York owns the account of expenditures 
during that important period, and the record of receipts is in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. From these highly interesting documents, in the im- 
maculate script of Waldron, the treasurer, I glean all necessary details con- 
cerning the business part of Jackson’s venture. 

I can, of course, kill two birds with one stone. From the book in the 
Green Room Club, I give the salary list, for the week ending August 9, 
1845, and thereby supply in one item the names of actors, painters, property- 
men, etc., and also the amount they received, weekly, for their services: 


Uy TRUS ele it ae ee A ee OH OME VI TSe OEIC KiNG Vane festiecn strc eects $12 
Hadaway eran, {aetna et cece: DOV ee rsse Sherwood! sie s.. chek a perch ae eee 8 
Davenporthe re 1 Geet Tike nee ZOE VLTSmOCToeant Risen eee eaters sea 12 
FlemiiimSiees eerie eer ero cities. eave ties TOMEEVUGSHES Ut ets ancl een ener eee 8 
(CRW ae Glarkemerpy ee truer eacty terion 15 emVITS ED LOACI CV emer isnenceieny varee rea facie 5 
Wiicheeee ee roe ect ac Manin em ama eas [Gum VLTS! JONCSE stares one tar ten terete 4 
Milnetgrcremts chetcct sinner. Atanas 5 se ne 12 VirseHlilsomiqy. nator aoe erence 4 
Subherlandmres ree et wiae eer are ees ck ANNE Walia omananonscoeuece saasbo souce 4 
IMG We Onipeee ree Saar enya Seeresoncsier ores on: Sma ViISS Ey Gain Bellies, aneeriera te aretrr tents Il 
Brookesnee etre ht Meda etc eae ae vas Gy INGES JEL, We I, BEVIS noc asocosnnvasoo0< 8 
[SC WISER eee ee eta ie cess sie eee weet Zoe Vliss)  OhnsOnefeecemet cnr rack acre rs 4 
FR OSCU MEARE ea toetee a short eye cesaier ous © rp MESSMEIK ANI aaa obsoonapocvenoocendeos 4 
Ween SAV) O lane rea Riri ines naomi sh acc TOMMY VSSeSei ime aarti cee trees cin 8 
ONNSOMMe ern ete tes ene tithe es yia-e KITE IGE, MSONETTS, co secocesoosonnesce 8 
(Gomldsonmeee ere eriae o2 ee eee cunts 3 TR, Whilllheing, jorCoVOTABY WHAT os50cc0nece 10 
J AIMESMANCETSOMugewer ty Aevanieysoe erer- (-1 Fo. i laies Ian, BOSE HO CI, .cconsc0dons0ee 3 
Gas, Tells: Goon dboteroocnesceeneen es 15 pe LeViya WK, 2iGays Paint Tienes seis 8 
VicsaeVIAGISONme nara Se tect see: TOMO tA ged OOtKeeD Clan eee renee 6 


The reader will allow me to spell these names according to modern stand- 
ards, rather than according to the whim of the neat-handed Waldron. I 
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recommend to the study of later actors the remuneration of some of those 
players of bygone days, players whose reputations survive. It is really too 
pitiable; the salaries were not so high as those paid to the Park company in 
1799! I pass to further matter of the Green Room Club treasure. The 
music, we find in that record, cost $20 per week for Woolf, the leader, and 
$10 for Myrer (sic), the assistant director; of the instrumental players, ten 
received $7 as weekly stipend, three, $8. In the “paint room,” George 
Heister was retained at $20 a week, Grain at $20, Peter at $4, and E. (FP) 
Grain at $8. Heister and Grain are two of the most famous scene-painters 
known to the history of the New York stage. Some of the other expenses 
of the new theatre may be gauged by the $7 each paid to two day watch- 
men, and $12 and $10, respectively, paid to two “ officers” of the night. 
To two gasmen were given $10 and $12.49, respectively. Waldron, the 
treasurer, had $50 a week. The gross expenses for the first week of the 
theatre were set down as $762.82. 

Of course the stock of costumes, properties, etc., had to be replaced 
after the fire; the cost of these things for 1845-46 1s therefore much greater 
than that of succeeding years. The wardrobe stock for the first season, then, 
cost $2,672.46; to James Weeds, for dry-goods, was also paid $655.61 (for 
an account running from May to, 1845 to August 11, 1846). Properties 
for 1845-46 cost $740.12, and the gas bill was $7.50 a week, in the house. 
Supernumeraries for the whole year 1845-46 were hired at $1652.03. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE SEASON, 1845-1846 


These indicate expenditures; what of receipts? I wish I might here in- 
clude the entire nightly returns as recorded in the account book now in the 
Harvard Theatre Collection; failing that, I will state that the intake for 
the laborious season was $104,432.50 — a season during which, if my count- 
ing was correct, one hundred and ninety-two different plays, farces and 
entertainments were got up by tired actors, not more than three of whom 
received $20 (or more) a week! 

At 50 cents for the lower boxes, 25 cents for the second and third tiers, 
12% cents for pit and gallery, and $6 for private boxes, the receipts for the 
first night of the new theatre, I am surprised to find, were but $487.75. The 
highest returns for the opening weeks came on August 18th — the first oc- 
casion on which the swelling wave of the treasury broke at a figure exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars — $527, in fact. And the cause was the appear- 
ance of J. R. Scott as Rolla and as Richard Darvil; his Damon, his Nick 
of the Woods, his Richelieu, his William Tell had not, any one of them, 
succeeded in coaxing half a thousand dollars from the pockets of his ad- 
mirers. And see to what depths on some occasions the receipts had fallen: 
$205.25 for the second night (August 14th) of Damon and Pythias and Old 
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Heads and Young Hearts, and $213.62 (August 27th) for The Mysteries 
of Paris and The Plains of Chippewa! Yet Scott played on both occasions. 
We observe, with some satisfaction, that the highest receipts were brought 
in, at first, by representations of the “legitimate.” Julius Cesar and Robin 
Hood drew the second half-thousand — $509.12 — on the 1st of September, 
and Macbeth, etc., the third, on the 8th — $515.12. The box-office swelled 
with $615.25 on Hamblin’s first night (as Hamlet, September 15th) — the 
biggest house, so far; but Hamblin could draw but $319.12 to Virginius 
(on the 18th). 

Cony and Blanchard with their dogs drew a bumper audience on Sep- 
tember 290th — $741.87! The theatre must have been packed. The biggest 
return was on the occasion of the benefit to John Trimble, architect of the 
house, which realised, on November 17th, $795.75. One observes that 
William Mitchell was among the entertainers. This question of benefits 
brings up the subject of the relative popularity of performers; or perhaps 
it was a matter of their ability to sell tickets to friends, with the comple- 
mentary consideration of how many friends they had. The whole system 
was degrading and humiliating, and tolerated only because of the antiquity 
of its practice. Hamblin, on September 22nd, had a benefit of $5090, and 
J. R. Scott, on October 22nd, one of $430.25. That was the best Scott, 
the leading tragic actor of the company, could do; yet Davenport, on the 
24th, had a house of $537.12. And Yankee Hill, on November 20th, sank 
to $353.37! The benefits of C. W. Clarke, at that time a “ walking gentle- 
man,’ were always popular; on December 23rd —a bad night, so soon 
before Christmas — he had $484.50. And poor Yeomans and Master Yeo- 
mans! Their night, on January 16th, drew into the house $161.62 — one 
of the very poorest receipts of the year. Yet the popular comedian, Hada- 
way, must have been mortified, on March 5th, to “benefit” to the extent 
of a meagre $268.75. And four nights later, Ivanhoe, brought out by the 
actors, with the aid of Rockwell and Stone’s equestrian troupe, drew into 
the treasury $663.62! Poor Hadaway! Perhaps, after all, the attraction 
offered had something to do with it; for on Woolf’s night, January oth, 
with the assistance of Mitchell and Mary Taylor, the receipts jumped to 
$655. Of course I do not cite these facts as illustrations of the law of 
cause and effect. 

The weather doubtless was a great factor. On December 12th and 13th, 
for instance, when the receipts were comparatively low, in a hitherto pros- 
perous engagement of the popular Mrs. Shaw, the book-keeper records the 
fact that the weather was “very cold” and “cold” respectively. Chill 
blasts, then reduced the receipts from sums (on two occasions) of over seven 
hundred dollars, to something less than half that sum on the 12th and 13th. 
The report for January 21st (the third night of The Wizard of the Wave) 
gives the clue to a drop to $292 receipt from $650 and $547.25 on the two 
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preceding evenings: “Tremendous hard snow storm all day. Excellent 
sleighing.” On February 7th, bad business was succinctly attributed to 
“snowing very hard. Disagreeable walking.” Very few reserved seats; 
therefore, if the weather was bad, one remained at home. 


THe CHATHAM THEATRE, 1845-1846 


We left the Chatham on the first of September, 1845. During the sum- 
mer, the regular company, as we know, had included Wyzeman Marshall, 
Bellamy, DeBar, Stafford, J. B. Booth, Jr., Salisbury, Harry A. Perry, Hall, 
Sprague, Thompson, McKeon, Rea, Gregg, Mrs. Bannister, Mrs. Booth, 
Mrs. Judah, Mrs. La Forest, and Miss Cohen, the dancer. In late August, 
they were supporting C. La Forest in Mazeppa, and the elder Booth in his 
familiar repertoire. Thanks to the bulky Courier and Enquirer, | can 
supply news of the season of 1845-46. Yankee Hill was here from Septem- 
ber 1st to September 27th, and, on the 17th, I am amazed to find in the bills 
Steele’s old play of The Conscious Lovers, with Bellamy and young Booth 
as the Bevils, Mrs. Jones as Indiana, and Mrs. Booth as Phillis. 

Most of these people (Perry excepted) remained during the autumn 
of 1845. The Bohemian Girl, Masaniello and the “ loway” Indians pleased 
in late September. On the first of October we find the great Booth and T. 
D. Rice sharing stellar honours, each giving the plays the public ever de- 
sired. Booth’s Hamlet, on the 3rd, was supported by Marshall as the Ghost, 
and the younger Mrs. Booth as Ophelia. Rice, of course, did Jim Crow in 
every farce capable of receiving that national figure among its dramatis 
persone. 

The first important novelty of the season was Lucrezia Borgia, the Five- 
Fold Murderess, or, the Scourge of Italy, first seen on October 6th, and 
thereafter frequently repeated, with Mrs. George Jones as the venomous 
heroine, Marshall as Alfonzo, Booth, Jr. as Gennaro, and Winans as Oli- 
ferno. A “drama” called The Bohemian Girl, on the same evening, could 
not have been very operatic, with Marshall, De Bar, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, Jr. as its chief interpreters. Jonathan Bradford—a good melo- 
drama — followed Lucrezia Borgia in the bill of October 8th, Marshall 
playing the hero, De Bar the villainous Dan Macraisy, Winans Caleb, Mrs. 
Bannister Ann Bradford, and Mrs. Booth Sally. The Bronze Horse also 
figured often as afterpiece, De Bar, Winans, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Booth 
bringing it into considerable favour. 

On October 14th, after A. L. West had acted Virginius, the afterpiece 
was “the beautiful drama,” Another Glass! or, the Horrors of Intemper- 
ance, with Marshall as Michael Gray, Winans as David Martin, Mrs. Booth 
as Mary Gray, Miss Griffiths as Elizabeth Martin, and Mrs. Judah as 
Dame Dimity. Later in the year the play was advertised under the name 
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of The Two Mechanics; but by any other name it still reeked with the odour 
of whiskey. Temperance drama and temperance lectures later divided the 
honours with negro minstrelsy as a source of entertainment for the pious 
and the good. Both were art-manifestations of that decade. 

Let us cluster the rare flowers of autumn. Signor Canito began on 
October 17th as the animal half of the title Jack Robinson and His Mon- 
key. On the 20th, was brought out a piece possibly supposed to be of 
immediate interest in those early days of the Mexican troubles — Monte- 
zuma, or, the Future Destinies of Mexico. In this Marshall was Monte- 
zuma, the serf, De Bar Saluski, the banished, Booth, Jr. Prince Paliman, the 
usurper, and Mrs. G. Jones Princess Eylla. As the reader scans the record 
of those years at the Chatham and realises the great range of parts played 
by J. B. Booth, Jr. he sees that the failure of this actor to achieve distinc- 
tion was not due to lack of experience or opportunity. Perhaps great actors 
do not come so easily from stock companies as many like to assume. 

On October 23rd Augustus A. Addams began an engagement, playing 
Hamlet, and following for two nights — the extent of his visit—as Vir- 
ginius and Macbeth and Carwin. After this concession to the legitimate, the 
management on October 28th revived the ever-popular The Female Horse 
Thief, Mrs. Jones still enacting Margaret Catchpole, and the rest of the 
cast including Wyzeman Marshall as Ben Luff, De Bar as Muffin Peggs, 
Bellamy as Jonathan Catchpole, young Booth as Will Laud, and Mrs. Booth 
as Sally. The piece frequently graced (?) the bills of this season. On 
October 31st, The Bull Fighter was chief attraction, with Marshall as 
Tempesta, Booth, Jr. as Manuel, Mrs. G. Jones as Genevieve, and Mrs. 
Booth, Jr. as Pascelina. 

On November 4th the old Bowery favourite of Norman Leslie allowed 
Marshall to try to efface memories of Hamblin; the well-known Acrobat 
Family also began, on that night, a succession of evenings of their classic 
posings and acrobatic feats. And a farce, Natural Curiosity, or, the Yankee 
Dentist, was presented, with the popular Winans as Ichabod. The reader 
will kindly remember that Miss Cohen danced nightly between farces. 
Old pieces — The Wizard. of the Moor, The Brigand, The Shoemaker of 
Toulouse, The Surgeon of Paris, Wallace —fell like autumn leaves, in 
November. 

H. P. Grattan was called in for a star engagement, beginning on No- 
vember 11th. He first appeared as Edward O’Brien, in The Rebel Chief, 
and during the week enacted Master Walter, in The Hunchback. A re- 
vival of Faust, on November 13th, presented him in the title-rdle, Booth, 
Jr. as Mephistopheles, Salisbury as Rudolph, Winans as Petreus, Mrs. Jones 
as Marguerite, and Mrs. Booth as Hanchen. Other incidents of the week 
were Henri Mueller, “the great German Hercules,” and the farce of The 
Smoked Miser, with Winans as Spiderlimb and Miss Griffiths as Anne. 
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Let not the reader expect rest on a long run for any play here in 
1845-46. The King of the Beggars (the old Bamfylde Moore Carew) came 
on November 17th, with Booth, Jr. as Moreland, Marshall as Planxty, De 
Bar as Bamfylde, and Mrs. Booth as Bridget; on the same night Rice 
returned for another engagement, during which he caused laughter in most 
of his best-known skits. The regular company flanked him with occa- 
sional items of interest: The Old Oak Chest, on November 22nd, with De 
Bar as Tinico de Lasso, and Mr. and Mrs. Booth, Jr. as Shabrico and Roda; 
or Green Bushes, with Mrs. Jones as Miami, on the 24th. On the 24th, 
also, Winans acted John Ginger, in Thimblerig, and Marshall essayed 
Walter Brand, in the play of that name. Rest and those actors were far 
apart. 


Miss CRAUFORD 


A débutante appeared, on November 25th, as Julia, in The Hunchback, 
and achieved something of a success. This was a Miss Crauford, who, be- 
fore her departure, played Mariana, in The Wife (November 28th), and 
Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons (December 8th). The Albion of November 
20th, speaking of her Julia, says that Miss Crauford “was warmly cheered 
throughout, but we fear that she has much to overcome and acquire, before 
she can obtain a permanent stand in the arduous profession she has ven- 
tured upon.” Yet we shall find Miss Crauford filling a return engagement 
at the Chatham, before many moons have waned. On December 13th, the 
Spirit of the Times records that she has played Pauline and Mariana “ with 
great success.” 

Mrs. Jones, who was naturally kept in the background by the phenome- 
non of Miss Crauford, appeared on November 20th in a play frequently 
seen during the season, and one upon whose title managers in those years 
juggled with dizzying necromancy. It was now called Woman! Her Love! 
Her Faith! Her Trials! and in it Mrs. Jones was cast as Rachel Ryland, 
Booth, Jr. as James Greenland, and Marshall as Robert Shelly. Mrs. 
Jones satisfied her ambition by playing Ion, on December oth, and Mrs. 
Haller, on the 11th. Her Jon was repeated twice. Other incidents of 
this period were the appearance (for Bellamy’s benefit on November 26th) 
of Matilda Phillips, then in flood of Olympic success, as Julia, in The Welsh 
Girl; and of Miss Cohen (for her own benefit on December 1st) as Little 
Pickle. And for some time Winans had been playing Nix, in the farce of 
Ups and Downs. This became one of his most popular pieces, and was soon 
to be re-christened Nix, the Cabman. On December 8th, Langrishe, from 
the Dublin theatres, acted Pierce O’Hara, in The Irish Attorney. 

A new drama, Modern Chivalry, or, the Days of the Revolution, came 
on December 15th, with Marshall as John Champe, Bellamy as General 
ean Forrester as Sir Henry Clinton, Salisbury as Arnold, Booth, 
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Jr. as Major André, Leslie as Nathan Hale, Winans as Peter Primer (no 
Revolutionary play being complete without a humorous native), Venua 
as Nausequa (or without an Indian), Mrs. George Jones as Ellen Stanley, 
and Miss Cohen as Willewa, daughter of Nausequa. It was not a success; 
a night or two, and all was o'er. The Bear Hunters was revived on Decem- 
ber 17th, Marshall playing Caribert, Booth, Jr. Estevan, Mrs. Jones Aline, 
and Mrs. Booth Jeannette; on the same night a McDougal wrapped himself 
or possibly smothered himself in Marble’s mantle, and presented himself as 
Deuteronomy Dutiful, in The Vermont Wool Dealer. 

A version of Wat Tyler, on December 22nd, presented Marshall as the 
hero, Booth, Jr. as King Richard, De Bar as Earl Derby, Bellamy as Don- 
ald Duncan, Mrs. Jones as Effie, Mrs. Bannister as the Queen Mother, 
and Mrs. Booth as Winefred Winebush. Paul Jones was the afterpiece, 
Marshall playing Paul, De Bar Long Tom Coffin, and Mrs. Booth Kate 
Plowden; it had several repetitions. For the benefit of St. Luke, the orches- 
tra-leader, Cony and Blanchard came from the Bowery, on December 23rd, 
to act in The Mountain Drover, and Mitchell from the Olympic to represent 
Jem Baggs. St. Luke was doubly blest; he himself played Splash, in The 
Young Widow. Christmas Eve tripled Wat Tyler, Mother and Child are 
Doing Well (with Winans as Felix Fluffy and Mrs. La Forest as Penelope) 
and The Bear Hunters; on Christmas Day two performances were made 
up of old and well-liked melodramas and farces. Mrs. Jones in the eve- 
ning played Jack Sheppard. I smile as I write that, on December 2oth, 
she unbent to the extent of playing Lillian, the Show Girl; but she atoned 
on the very next evening by offering both Ion and Mrs. Haller. The 
attractions for New Years Eve and New Years Day (three performances in 
all) were plucked from the very seat where popular fancy most doth lodge: 
El Hyder, Red Rover, Lillian, the Show Girl, Rookwood, Cherry and Fair 
Star, Blue Beard and The Female Horse Thief —in that order came the 
succession of spectacular, showy, melodramatic thrillers and weavers of 
romantic delight. The gallery boys must at times have forgotten to fill 
their gaping mouths with peanuts and other aids to the art theatrical. 

Thus ended the year 1845 at the theatre of Deverna and De Bar, with 
Crouta, the prompter, doubtless, worrying through many pages of manu- 
script to prevent the tired actors from breaking down in their lines. Rice 
returned for a third engagement on January 5th, and nothing need detain 
us until January 12th, when Winans, for his benefit, attempted the difficult 
part of Bob Tyke, in The School of Reform. But Winans was no Hilson; 
he achieved no distinction in the character. The Misses Denin danced, 
and The Wild Boy of Bohemia, in conclusion, sent the steaming audience 
with extra chills out into the night air. Quite aside from its dramatic 
values I call attention to the benefit, on January 13th, of “ Mr. Bloomer, 
officer” — the police officer, | take it. Any one could come in for benefits, 
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it seems; any one from the architect of the theatre to the policeman who 
kept the architecture safe. Two more benefits hold us. The first benefit, in 
New York, of the younger Booth, quite openly (January 14th) bespoke 
a certain custom by promising an address to the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, delivered by the beneficiary. He and his wife also appeared as 
Antoine and Violette, in Antoine, the Savage, or, the Rocks of Chebonaire. 
And for the night (January 16th) of Harrington, the ventriloquist and per- 
former of legerdemain, who had been filling a brief engagement at the Chat- 
ham, Mrs. George Jones was announced for the part of Henry Bertram, in 
Guy Mannering; a performance which anticipated by five months that of 
Anna Cruise in the same character, on the same stage. We can revere our 
grandsires for everything except their admiration of such epicene per- 
formances in serious drama. 

The Wreck of the Rapid (by Myers), on January 17th, may have been 
new; in any case Marshall played Jack Meriton and Mrs. Jones Isabella. 
Clarisse, or, the Convict Father, on January 1oth, was unquestionably a 
novelty. Its cast included Marshall as Robert, Harrison (returned) as La 
Roche, Booth, Jr. as Martial, Winans as Babillon, Mrs. Jones as Clarisse, 
and Mrs. Booth as Milanie. I fear it was not a success; in fact, Deverna 
and De Bar had not yet had, in 1845-46, anything approaching a run of 
comfortable length. 


WINCHELL; Mrs. H. F. NicHots 


On this same evening (January 19th) Winchell left the platform and 
took a stand briefly on the stage. He presented a new farce, Blackwell’s 
Island, in which his Calvin Croton was supported by the Mrs. Juniper of 
Mrs. La Forest. On the 21st, he played Sy Sanders, in Love and Cash, and 
the next night sank back, poor ambitious soul, into his platform monologue 
of The Old Bachelor. On the 24th he gave Love and Physic, in which 
he personated five characters, and on the 26th, The Menagerie, in which 
his characters were three. The dialogue of Job Search’em Out, on the 
27th, was his final contribution; he departed on the 27th. 

The last novelty of January was a drama bearing the afflicting title of 
Susan Hopley, or, the Vicissitudes of a Servant Girl. It came from the 
London very minor theatres, and at the Chatham was acted (January 
26th) by Brandon as Sir Thomas Taylor, Salisbury as Walter Gaveston, 
Stafford as Andrew Hopley, Booth, Jr. as William Dean, Johnston as 
George Remardon, Winans as Dicky Dean, and Mrs. G. Jones as Susan. 
It must have pleased the simple folk of the Chatham, for it emerged fre- 
quently thereafter. Indeed it was given nightly for a while. It had the 
distinction of serving as afterpiece on the three nights of a return engage- 
ment (January 28th to 30th) of Miss Crauford, who was perfectly “ legiti- 
mate” in Fhe Lady of Lyons, The Stranger, and The Honeymoon. Per- 
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haps one legitimate play a night was all the Chathamites could digest. Janu- 
ary, then, ended, with the vicissitudes of Susan Hopley. 

Mrs. George Jones, early in February, deserted the Chatham for the 
Bowery; her place as leading lady at the Chatham was taken by Mrs. 
Horace F. Nichols (or Nicholls) until very lately known as Mrs. Preston. 
Mrs. Nichols (as, following the playbills, I shall spell the name) a thor- 
oughly competent actress, made her appearance on February 2nd, as 
Elpsey, in Captain Kyd, or, the Witch of Hell Gate, her associates being 
Marshall as Robert Lester (later Captain Kyd), Booth, Jr. as Mark Mere- 
dith, Winans as Horsebeam Hemlock, Mrs. La Forest as Kate, and Mrs. 
Booth as Grace. On the same evening, Barney Williams appeared as 
Ragged Pat, in The Emerald Isle, or, Ireland as It Is, assisted by Brandon 
as Dan O’Carolan, Booth as Neil O’Carolan, Johnston as O’Plaherty, and 
Mrs. La Forest as Judy. On succeeding nights Williams presented Born to 
Good Luck, The Irish Tutor, The Happy Man, Paddy’s Trip to America 
(in which he played Pat O’Flaherty), and The Irish Lion. In some of these 
he doubtless made up in vitality for what he lacked of the finish so plenti- 
fully displayed by the lamented Power. Some day a dissertation may be 
written on differences in stage Irishmen as presented by Power, Collins, 
Brougham, Williams, e¢ al. 

We turn to Mrs. Nichols and melodrama. February 7th saw the pro- 
duction of The Miser of Eltham, or, the Murder of the Black Farm, in 
which Marshall personated Walter Brandon, Booth, Jr. Eugene Reynolds, 
Mrs. Nichols Ellen Stafford, and Mrs. Booth Janet. On the oth came an old 
play with a new name — The Card Drawer, or, the Fatal Prediction, Mrs. 
Nichols appearing as Pennie McLaughlin, Marshall as Marmaduke Dorgan, 
and Barney Williams as Lewy Madigan. This, of course, was Buckstone’s 
Presumptive Evidence. On the same evening Kate Kearney was revived, 
with Barney Williams as Ned Ryan, Mrs. Booth as Kate, and Miss Cohen 
as Filadaune, the Fairy. Williams was quite the hero of the evening; he 
ended the programme in The Irish Lion. 

February 1oth was an amusing night —a “ Military Jubilee” got up 
for the benefit of “ Ex-Captain A. H. Purdy.” What more natural, then, 
than to combine in one offering, She Would Be a Soldier (with Marshall, 
Barney Williams as Pendragon, and Mrs. Nichols) and The Child of the 
Regiment (with Mrs. Booth)? The occasion must have had deep signifi- 
cance for Peanuts in the Gallery. On February 11th, the Christmas Spirit 
was celebrated by a belated Christmas gift — The Cricket on the Hearth, 
“ dramatised expressly for this theatre by Mrs. G. Jones.” It anticipated 
by more than a week the Park Theatre production of Albert Smith’s adapta- 
tion of the same story. The Chatham version must have failed; I find no 
record of repetition. Booth, Jr. was the John Peerybingle, Mrs. Nichols 
Dot, and Mrs. Booth Bertha. On the 13th, Mrs. Flynn, “who has just 
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recovered from a long and severe indisposition,’ was tendered a benefit; 
she played in The Ransom, Catching an Heiress, and (with William Mit- 
chell) in The Dead Shot. Let us hope her loyal admirers — and loyal they 
were — gave her a bumper. 


H. P. GratTTAN; Rice; BooTH 


The melodramatic author-actor, Grattan, returned on February 16th, 
bringing out a version of The Orange Girl of Venice; two days later, N. H. 
Bannister’s play with the same title was seen at the Bowery. The Chatham 
cast comprised Marshall as Galliona, Booth, Jr. as Ubironi, Bellamy as 
the Doge, Winans as Pablo, Mrs. Booth as Eugenia, Mrs. La Forest as 
Gennetta, and Mrs. Nichols as Isabel. The concluding piece, on the 16th, 
was Minerali, with Grattan as Martelli, Booth, Jr. as Francisco, Winans as 
Petro, Brandon as Marco, Mrs. Nichols as Leila, and Mrs. Booth as An- 
nette. On the 17th, Grattan again played Faust, Mrs. Nichols succeeding 
Mrs. Jones as Marguerite. The Orange Girl of Venice offered her wares 
for several nights; Chathamites evidently liked the play. With it, on 
February 2oth, Grattan enacted Michael Reardon, in Crime and Repen- 
tance, the Mary being the useful Mrs. Nichols. 

The reader observes how frequently the Olympic came to the Chatham. 
When Grattan took his benefit on February 21st, Mitchell and Mary Tay- 
lor paid a friendly call to enact Pedrigo Potts and Vincent, to his John of 
Paris. Miss Taylor also essayed Mary Copp, to his Charles II. A Mrs. 
Wood was the Princess in the first play, and the page in the second. For 
Mrs. Nichols’s benefit, on February 23rd, Mr. Becon, “from the southern 
theatres,” lent his aid as Oronaska in the play of that name, revived for the 
first time in twelve years; Barney Williams also volunteered in Rory 
O’More. Mrs. Nichols appeared in the two plays as Natallah and Cath- 
leen, respectively. 

I fear so feverish an activity indicated but a struggling season. Too 
many novelties proclaimed an empty treasury. On February 24th came 
another — Genevieve, or, Woman’s Heart — with Marshall as Arthur Bel- 
mont and Mrs. Nichols as Genevieve. Following in the bill, Winans en- 
acted the never-failing Jemmy Twitcher, in The Golden Farmer. On the 
25th, Rice began a three-nights engagement in Otello and Jumbo Jum; the 
bill for that night also included The Earthquake, or, the Spectre of the 
Nile, with Marshall as Orchus, a pretended sorcerer. 

Rice was followed on February 28th by the great hero of the Bowery — 
Booth, who began, infallibly as the sun doth rise, in Richard III, and 
followed with A New Way to Pay Old Debts and The Apostate, Marshall 
and Mrs. Nichols furnishing chief support, though in Richard III his son 


and his daughter-in-law played King Henry and Lady Anne. For his 
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benefit, on March 6th, the great little giant offered something of a novelty 
— King John, in which his performance of the title-réle was supported by 
young Booth’s Hubert, Marshall’s Faulconbridge, Susan Denin’s Arthur 
(she was to play this part next season at the Park), Mrs. Nichols’s Con- 
stance, and Mrs. La Porest’s Elinor. As usual on his benefit-nights, Booth 
also acted Jerry Sneak. The week had been so prosperous, that the trage- 
dian was re-engaged. On March 7th, he and Mrs. Nichols were seen in 
Macbeth, on the roth in King Lear (with Marshall as Edgar, and Booth, 
Jr. as Edmund), on the 11th in King John; on the oth and 12th he repeated 
Richard II] — that abiding joy of the Bowery. A benefit to Theodore 
Stuyvesant, on the 13th, had a performance of The Stranger, in which the 
title-rdle was supported by Booth; Mrs. Flynn, on this occasion, enacted 
Mrs. Haller, and also Gertrude, in The Loan of a Lover. And Barney 
Williams gave The Irish Tutor. 

We must not let the planet obscure the minor lights, each twinkling 
faithfully in its little sphere. On March oth, the bill offered, in addition 
to Booth’s Richard, Trial by Battle, or, Heaven Defend the Right, the cast 
including Brandon as Baron Falconbridge, Salisbury as Hubert, Booth, 
Jr. as Rufus, De Bar as Henry, Bellamy as Ambrose, Winans as Maurice, 
and Mrs. Booth as Geralda. I suspect that heaven did not defend that par- 
ticular right; the play was not seen frequently. Instead, after Booth’s 
departure, Yankee Hill recurred like a spring fever, in all his old parts, 
filling in the course of two weeks from March 16th the wide range of 
Yankee character represented in The Green Mountain Boy, A Wife for a 
Day, The Knight of the Golden Fleece, Cut and Come Again, The People’s 
Lawyer (with Mrs. Hautonville as Mrs. Otis), Jonathan Doubikins, Seth 
Slope, The Forest Rose, Caspar Hauser, The Yankee Pedlar, Jonathan in 
England, New Notions; I write the list again that the reader may realise the 
extent of this actor’s powers. Hill also, on March 24th, was seen as Jabez 
Crampton, in Honest Roguery. Along with these favourite specialties, the 
company found opportunity to revive Susan Hopley (March 16th), with 
Mrs. Nichols now acting the title-réle, Genevieve, Thérése, etc. On March 
30th, Deverna, prior to his departure for Europe, took a benefit, and must 
have caused Peanuts in the Gallery to spell out with awe the joys of the 
offerings promised. The Bowery might well have revelled in an evening 
made up of Hill in New Notions, Rice and Barney Williams in The Mummy, 
and Marshall and Mrs. Flynn in Catharine and Petruchio. 

On April ist, a new play, The Minute Gun at Sea, boomed across Chat- 
ham Square, the human note being supplied by Marshall as Miles Lands- 
down, Venua as Admiral Oakwood, Booth, Jr. as Tom Tangle, Winans as 
Jerry, Mrs. Nichols as Rachel Landsdown, and Mrs. Booth as Mary. The 
always-popular The Flying Dutchman ended the evening, with De Bar as 
Vanderdecken and Mrs. La Forest as Lestelle. The Hazard of the Heart, 
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on the 2nd, was cast by Salisbury as Henry Moreland, Winans as Perkins, 
Booth, Jr. as Gurney, Bellamy as Ellerton, Mrs. Nichols as Amelia, and 
Mrs. Booth as Dorcas. The benefit and last appearance of Mrs. Nichols 
occurred on April 4th, in Rob Roy. 

She was succeeded on April 6th by the favourite Mrs. Flynn, who came 
back as Telie Doe, with Marshall as Nick of the Woods. On the same night 
the distressing Hervio Nano appeared as The Gnome Fly. Mrs. Flynn 
acted Jack Sheppard on the 1oth, Nano repeating Bibbo, the Ape, in The 
Shipwreck. On the 13th, after Damon and Pythias had suffered with and 
by Marshall, S. Johnston, Mrs. Flynn and Mrs. Booth, Arthur Nelson, “ the 
musical wonder,” performed on various implements of musical torture, and 
at last yielded the stage to Lampman, the giant, who enacted Glumdalca, 
to the Tom Thumb of Susan Denin. 

Another melodrama was shown on April 15th. This was The Bastille, 
or, the Carrier Pigeon, whose winged flights were supported by S. Johnston 
as De Latude, De Bar as Floriville, Booth, Jr. as Mouchard the spy, and 
Mrs. Booth as Mariette. April, I fear, was but a dull time at the Chatham. 
A little interest inheres in Winans’s benefit, on the 17th, because then Mrs. 
Booth succeeded Mrs. Jones as Lillian, the Show Girl, and Mrs. Flynn be- 
came the third Susan Hopley known to fame, her predecessors, as we know, 
having been Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Nichols. 

Dull though the month was, let us not shut our eyes to the sparkle of 
The Ruby Ring, presented on April 20th, with Booth, Jr. as Arnold Feath- 
erley, S. Johnston as Bernard French, Bellamy as Bernard Levi, Winans as 
Merryman Motley, Mrs. Flynn as Barbary French, and Mrs. Booth as 
Lady Adeline. And some interest accrues from a performance of The Re- 
view, on the 21st, for the benefit of Thompson, who had danced for weeks 
between play and farce, either with Miss Cohen, or singly. The Review, 
on that occasion, must have been funny, with Barney Williams as Looney 
and Winans as Caleb. Williams, we see, dashed in and out for engagements 
here in 1845-46; on the 22nd, after The Minute Gun at Sea, he played 
Paddy Reilly, in Alive and Kicking — Mrs. Booth, versatile lady, being 
Biddy Reilly. The benefit of Wyzeman Marshall, on April 24th, brought 
The Inchcape Bell, with the beneficiary as Guy Ruthven, and Miss Cohen 
as the Dumb Sailor Boy. Edwin Varrey (whom many now living will 
recall with pleasure) came over from the new Greenwich Theatre to act 
Richard III (fifth act), “in imitation of’ Charles Kean. On the same 
evening, another melodrama, The Maiden’s Fame, or, Guava the Gipsy, 
cast Marshall as Juan Ramiro, S. Johnston as Guava, Mrs. Flynn as Lady 
Inez, and Miss Cohen as Zitta. It followed The Ruby Ring to speedy 
oblivion, not to say perdition. 

The management must have been driven to find attractions; nothing 
succeeded. The Cabin Boy, on April 27th, had no better luck than its 
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immediate predecessors, though acted by S. Johnston as Vincent, the pirate 
captain, and Mrs. Booth as Julian, the cabin-boy. Always, however, one 
had on hand the manuscript of The Female Horse Thief. That thrilling 
drama, consequently, dashed across the stage as afterpiece on the 27th, 
Mrs. Flynn once more exciting admiration as Margaret Catchpole. 

For the benefit of Barney Williams, on April 28th, Grattan volunteered 
as the Rebel Chief, with Williams as Corporal Disky. The farce of New 
Lights presented Winans as Terry O’Rourke, and Barney Williams played 
Corney O’Carrol, in The Fairy Circle, a new sketch by Grattan. Williams 
also, to round out a full evening, played O’Smirk, in The Dumb Belle, with 
Arnold as Vivian and Mrs. Flynn as Eliza. The Female Horse Thief rode 
every night to the end of the month. 

And May was hardly more exciting than April. Cony and Blanchard 
appeared for one night (May 5th), their vehicle being The Cherokee Chief. 
The next night John Sefton came in as Jemmy Twitcher, in The Golden 
Farmer. Mrs. Greene enacted Elizabeth, in The Two Mechanics (hitherto 
known as One Glass More), on May 8th. For his benefit, on the oth, 
Sefton performed Jemmy Twitcher, in Mobb the Outlaw, and Mr. Pretty- 
man, in Dancing Mad (He’s not a-Miss?). Paul Clifford and The French 
Spy (both with Mrs. Flynn) made the night of May 11th glorious for Pea- 
nuts. Beginning on May 13th, Signor Canito played the Monkey, to the 
life, in The Dumb Savoyard and his Monkey; he was Jack Robinson’s 
monkey on the 16th. But one monkey differeth not from another in glory; 
they are all monkeys. With that sublime dramatic spectacle, the Chatham 
went dark for a week. 


RE-OPENING, May, 1846 


When the lights went up again on May 25th, they revealed —if the 
advertisements might be believed —a theatre “enlarged and gorgeously 
decorated,” though Peanuts was informed that the prices were to remain as 
before — 25 cents to the boxes and 12% cents to the pit. Best of all, the 
management had found something that could run—an equestrian drama 
entitled The Enchantress. At first it was offered without curtain-raiser or 
afterpiece; toward the end, its attractiveness was increased by the addition 
of a popular farce. But for two weeks, alone or accompanied, The En- 
chantress was in the bills, with this immense cast: 
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This piece, then, with its “grand equestrian cavalcade of twelve 
chargers,” was the nearest approach in months to an old-time triumph. 
But the next novelty likewise swelled the coffers. If timeliness were alixa 
play founded on the troubles across the border, in those first days of the 
Mexican war, could not fail. The March of Freedom, produced on June 
8th, was therefore a progress to financial success as well. Its cast included 
Greene as General Taylor, Booth, Jr. as Captain May, S. Johnston as Major 
Ringgold, Williams as Captain Porter, Winans as Ichabod, Bellamy as Old 
Porter, Mrs. La Forest as Mary, Mrs. Barnett as Dolly, Miss De Zosier as 
Jenny, and Mrs. Greene as the Goddess of Liberty, with bad Mexicans 
falling to Bradshaw as Captain Ampudia, Jackson as General Vega, Stafford 
as Cesari, Rea as Voradi, and Crouta as Lakey. The best artists of the com- 
pany were conspicuously absent, but the play succeeded by its subject, close 
to the bosoms and business of men. 

Hill was here again in earlier June, and on the 15th brought out “a 
prize comedy written for Mr. Hill by one of our most distinguished authors.” 
This piece, called The Western Heir, met the usual fate of prize comedies; 
but for the record I transcribe the cast, which included Hill as Joel Dean, 
Booth, Jr. as Captain Transport, S. Johnston as Harry Conquer, Bellamy 
as Fearnaught, Winans as Sammy Slack, Mrs. La Forest as Kate Transport, 
Mrs. Booth as Patty Pert, and Mrs. Flynn as Angelina. On the same eve- 
ning The March of Freedom reached its seventh performance. Hill’s en- 
gagement ran to June 20th. On that date he played The Yankee Pedlar 
and Seth Slope, but the gem of the bill was the new farce of Cuffs and 
Kisses, in which Winans was Jean Grillon and Mrs. Flynn the Marchioness 
de Lancy. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. BLanp; ANNA CRUISE 


Mr. and Mrs. Bland, features of the Park season, began an engage- 
ment at the Chatham on June 22nd, as Claude Melnotte and Pauline. The 
Wife, The Stranger and The Honeymoon, Love’s Sacrifice and Clari, The 
Day after the Wedding and Dominique the Deserter — the last three com- 
prising their benefit bill on June 27th — put Mrs. Bland — sister of Helen 
Faucit — directly in competition, in the same parts, with that great Bowery 
favourite, Mrs. Shaw. 

One would hardly expect to see Shakespeare’s delicate pastoral at the 
Chatham; I cannot imagine what Peanuts thought of As You Like It, on 
the 29th of June. He may have been present, to welcome the new actress 
from London — Anna Cruise — whom he certainly grew to like, in any case, 
since she remained throughout the summer, playing as actresses did in those 
days, an almost infinite variety of character. What could the Chatham do 
with As You Like It? It cast Marshall for Jaques, Booth, Jr. for Orlando, 
Greene for the Banished Duke, Matthews for Frederick, Winans for Touch- 
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stone, Anna Cruise for Rosalind, and Mrs. Booth for Phebe. It was not 
played again. In rapid succession, instead, Miss Cruise enacted Lucille 
and Lisette Gerstein, Nelly O’Neal, in Green Bushes (with Mrs. Flynn as 
Miami), Gertrude, in The Loan of a Lover, Maria Darlington, Julian, the 
Cabin Boy, Henry Bertram, in Guy Mannering (Mrs. G. Jones had pre- 
ceded her in that part), etc. 

The King of the Commons, long popular with the Wallacks, was first 
played in New York at the Chatham; on July 6th it enlisted there Marshall 
as James V, Booth, Jr. as Malcolm Young, Bellamy as Sir Adam Weir, 
Winans as Mungo Small, Mrs. Flynn as Madeline, and Mrs. La Forest as 
Widow Barton. In the next autumn J. R. Anderson made a hit in the piece 
at the Park; indeed, it was one of the most pleasing plays of its time. On 
that same 6th of July two other new pieces were staged for what were to 
prove very satisfactory runs. The first was The Little Jockey, or, Love and 
Folly, with Bellamy as Baron de Briancourt and Anna Cruise as Arinette. 
The second was The White Boy of Ireland, or, Norah Creina, in which 
Johnston played Roderic O’Connor, a white boy, or rebel, Winans Timothy, 
Stafford Dennis Rooney, Jackson Gorman Brady, Bradshaw Ned O’Grady, 
and Miss Cruise the orphan Norah, with Mrs. La Forest as Widow Brady. 
Both plays emerged frequently through the summer. Miss Cruise, we 
saw, ventured into the breeches-part of Henry Bertram; she added Francis 
Osbaldistone to her list on July oth. Kate O’Brien and Jack Sheppard were 
easy for her, on July roth. Anna Cruise was, in fact, the bright star of this 
summer season at the Chatham. 

I must hurry to the final curtain. The Irish Tiger was new on July 11th, 
with Bellamy as Alderman Marrowfat, and Miss De Zosier as Julia; The 
Irish Post Office opened on the 14th, with Bellamy and Mrs. Greene as the 
Capsicombs. Charles XII, with Marshall as Charles, Winans as Muddle- 
werk, Mrs. Flynn as Ulrica, and Miss Cruise as Eudiga, was given several 
representations at this time. And Mrs. Flynn on July 17th acted Rachel 
Ryland, in Woman. 


FenNo; Mr. AND Mrs. BLAND 


Fenno, whose engagement at the Olympic had been succeeded by a few 
weeks at Vauxhall Garden Theatre, now came to the Chatham, and, on 
July 20th, made his first appearance on that stage as Ben, the Boatswain, 
in Landsharks and Sea-Gulls, and also as Will Laud, in The Female Horse 
Thief, J. B. Booth the younger having left the fold and, of course, that 
part. Fenno, on the 21st, appeared as Sir Frederick Blount, in Money, to 
the Evelyn of Marshall and the Clara of Mrs. Flynn. On the 24th, he was 
Michael, in The Surgeon of Paris, which was revived with a cast including 
Marshall as Pierre Ballard, De Bar as Baladin, Miss Cruise as Rossignol, 
the Page, and Mrs. Flynn as Madeline. The Floating Beacon, on the same 
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night, presented Fenno as Jack Junk and Mrs. Greene as Mariette. The 
season was looking up. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Bland began a new engagement, on the 27th of 
July, as Wildrake and Constance, Mrs. Flynn was Lydia and Fenno Master 
Waller. Thérése, Clari, Matrimony, The Lady of Lyons, The Day after the 
Wedding were early offerings of the late favourites of the Park. But on 
July 20th, they sank to The Lone Hut, or, a Legend of Mount Blanc, Bland 
appearing as the Hungarian, Johnston as Linderf, Jackson as Antoine, 
Winans as Prophetic, Mrs. Bland as Hortense, and Miss De Zosier as Lisette. 
Bland also appeared on the 3oth as Richard Parker, in The Mutiny at the 
Nore. This was a long way from the Park. On August st, for their benefit, 
the worthy visitors presented The Lioness of the North, seen earlier in 
the season at the Olympic; Bland played Alexis, and his wife Elizabeth. 
Cony and Blanchard also volunteered in The Mountain Drover, and Bar- 
ney Williams in The Irish Tutor — seemingly a very favourite role with 
him. 

The August nights bristled with novelties. The Blands gone, a new 
nautical drama by A. W. Fenno was brought out on the 3rd. The Scourge 
of the Ocean was its name, and in it Fenno played Everett, Miss De Zosier 
Bowling, Mrs. Flynn Ellen Adair, and Greene General Adair. On the 1oth 
came The Shadow on the Wall, with Marshall as Luke Evelyn, Winans as 
Bill Stump, Bradshaw as Sir Marmaduke Huntley, Mrs. Flynn as Cicely. 
And on the 17th The Orphan’s Legacy, or, Industry and Indolence, was 
exhibited with the aid of Jackson as Monsieur Delamare, Johnston as Mar- 
cel, Bradshaw as L’Amour, Fenno as Etienne, Winans as Sansonel, Bernard 
as Francois, Mrs. Flynn as Cécile, and Anna Cruise — who had taken Mrs. 
Booth’s place —as Batifold. Fenno, on the same night, enacted John of 
Paris, with De Bar as Pedrigo Potts, and Anna Cruise as Vincent. These 
August nights were indeed interesting and busy. Mrs. Ward made her 
first appearance on the Chatham stage, on August 20th, as Lady Grace, in 
The Adopted Child; on the same night, Fenno and Anna Cruise were seen 
in The Married Rake. 

The Chain of Guilt harrowed on August 22nd, with Marshall as Wander- 
ing Will, Johnston as Mark Morris, Jackson as Lionel Clare, Winans as 
Gibbs, and Mrs. Greene as Margaret — the fourth thrill of the month, and 
all dying as soon as born! The Orphan’s Legacy alone justified, by num- 
ber of repetitions, the trouble of its getting up. But on the very last night 
of August was produced a play that ran uninterruptedly for a month. This 
was the spectacular piece known as The Seven Escapes of Adelaide of 
Dresden, or, the Bride’s Journey. All through September those escapes 
and that journey gladdened the heart of the management. We will, how- 
ever, Close the season of 1845-46 with the bare record of the production, 
merely subjoining the cast of interested principals: 
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THE OLYMPIC, RICHMOND HILL, PALMO’S, BARNUM’S, 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ETC., 1845-1846 


ITCHELL began again at the Olympic, on September 15, 1845. 
MI Mrs. Timm and Mrs. Watts were missing, and Walcot did not ap- 


pear till later in the season. In the opening bill were two novelties 
—W. K. Northall’s adaptation of Planché’s Graciosa and Percinet, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, or, the Curtain Lectures, a stage version of Douglas 
Jerrold’s famous papers, just then sweeping through the English-speaking 
world. The cast of Graciosa and Percinet included Nickinson as King 
Uxorius, Mary Taylor as Percinet, Conover as Lord Nimroddy, Everard 
as Nimbletongue, Clarke as Handyman, Levere as Safelock, Miss Clarke as 
Graciosa, Miss Roberts as the Fairy Crystallina, and Mrs Deering as 
Duchess Gorgon. Mrs. Deering had been at Niblo’s during the summer 
just ended; there she had shown that, as elderly ladies in standard comedy, 
she was in no way comparable to Mrs. Wheatley or Mrs. Vernon. For that 
matter, no other actress then in New York was. The uproariously funny 
Mr. and Mrs. Caudle introduced Mitchell and Holland in the title roles 
and Fenno as Theodore Roach. Miss Partington appropriately to the cur- 
tain lecture danced a pas de nightgown. ‘The twelfth consecutive per- 
formance of the two new successes was announced for September 27th; on 
October 7th, Mr. and Mrs. Caudle was given for the twentieth time. 
Meanwhile novelties thickly burgeoned. Two were produced on Sep- 
tember 22nd — Jacopo, or, the Bravo’s Son (from the French), and The 
King and I (“now playing in London”’). In the first, Nickinson enacted 
Monteleone, Fenno Spinola, Miss Clarke Jacopo, and Miss Taylor Ninetta; 
in the second, Holland was Perkyn Pyefinch, Nickinson Drake, Fenno Mel- 
rose, Miss Roberts Mistress Maylove, Miss Clarke Jessie Donald, &c. On 
the 29th, Whittington and His Cat, an adaptation by W. K. Northall, en- 
listed Miss Clarke as Whittington, Fenno as Dottrell, Nickinson as King 
Crusoe, Miss Taylor as Alice Fitzwarren, and Conover as the Cat. Love 
in Livery was seen on the same night, “ for the first time in America,” with 
Holland as Paul Patent, Fenno as Lord Sparkle, Mary Taylor as Violet, 
Matilda Phillips as Susan, and Constantia Clarke as Louise. The last three 
actresses, | remind the reader, composed a trio of female youth and charm 
unmatchable, perhaps, at that time on the American stage. Mitchell’s was 
always a garden of beauty, but never quite so much so as now. Bal Costumé 


(“now playing with success in London”) graced the Olympic stage on 
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October 6th, with Holland as Jacob Gerkin, Fenno as Captain Kidglove, 
Everard as Montgomery Tibbs, Levere as Lavender, Nickinson as Spriggins, 
Mary Taylor as Anastasia, Miss Clarke as Sally Knobbs, &c. With Whit- 
tington and His Cat, Graciosa and Percinet, Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, and these 
even newer pieces of October, Mitchell had set his season going with a fine 
group of successes. 

But his energy abated not. October 13th brought forward a piece “ writ- 
ten for this Theatre by W. K. Northall and B. H. Revoil”’ — Three Tricks 
of the Devil, or, the Bachelor's Last Night— with Miss Clarke (how 
many male parts she had recently played!) as Frederick, a young bachelor, 
on the eve of being married, with Miss Roberts as Mary, a young milliner, 
attached to Frederick, and about to be his wife, and with Mary Taylor as 
Asmodeus, Indiana Randal, and Robert, Indiana’s cousin. One can almost 
rewrite this play from the description tags on the dramatis persone. The 
. Bump of Benevolence, brought out on October 15th, was not so successful, 
though the cast included Holland, Clarke, Nickinson, Everard, Miss Phillips, 
Miss Clarke, and Miss Roberts. The Wandering Minstrel (with Mitchell) 
and Sudden Thoughts (with Holland as Jack Cabbage, Fenno as Impulse, 
and Miss Phillips as Clarissa) graced late October. 

By October 27th, Mitchell, no niggard in novelty, had ready “a local 
peculiarity” called the Convention of Streets. Its character may be sur- 
mised from the characters portrayed: King Corporation (Nickinson) ; 
Manhattan (Everard); Bowery (Clarke); Broadway (Fenno); Wall Street 
(Dennison); Anthony Sheet (Bleecker); Mr. Hog (Conover); Murray 
Street (Levere); Vesey Street (Rosenthall); Clerk (Deering); Miss Union 
Park (Mary Taylor); Mrs. Manhattan (Mrs. Hardwick); First Ward 
(Miss Phillips). Doubtless local allusions and something unknown to us 
of later date made the skit interesting to its own audiences. It did not enjoy 
along run. An original farce by A. Allan — The Friend of the Family — 
concluded the October novelties; on the 31st its cast included Nickinson, 
Everard, Levere, Clarke, Conover, Mrs. Deering, Miss Phillips, &c. The 
Child of the Regiment had been given frequently of late. 


WALCOT 


The popular Walcot returned on November 3rd, as Don Cesar de 
Bazan; he played Pierre Palliot and Viscount de Ligny, on the 5th. Some- 
how one still has difficulty in placing those pieces on Mitchell’s stage of 
fun and frolic. On November 1oth, The Bohea-Man’s Girl was revived. 
On the same night, Mitchell lavished two more novelties from a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply. The first was All Night Out, or, a Traveller’s 
Troubles, by A. Allan, and acted by Holland as Mr. Lion Heart Dovey, 
Clarke as Adolphus Backman, Nickinson as Showman, Mrs. Hardwick as 
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Mrs. Dovey, and Miss Clarke as Letty. The second was Our New 
Governess, played “ for the first time in America,” with Holland as Ebene- 
zer Scroop, Walcot as Fitz Duval, Nickinson as Cato Biggs, Everard as 
Jet Blackstone, Mrs. Hardwick as Mrs. Biggs, and Miss Taylor, Miss 
Phillips, Mrs. Isherwood and Miss Roberts as her four daughters. Miss 
Clarke was Lizzie Scroop. Almost the entire leading talent among the 
women of the company was engaged in this performance. 

Asmodeus, or, the Little Devil’s Share, began a ten-night run on No- 
vember 17th, with a cast including Clarke, Everard, Nickinson, Fenno, 
Miss Clarke, Miss Taylor, Miss Roberts and several others. On the 24th, 
came The Irish Dragoon, or Wards in Chancery, with Nickinson (a good 
stage Irishman) as Paddy Murphy O’Brallaghan, Fenno as Brown Sherry, 
Conover as Fitzgig, Miss Clarke as Matilda Jenks, and Mary Taylor as 
Mrs. Bloomley. Two nights later (November 26th), The Wedding Break- 
fast had its first performance at the Olympic, Nickinson, Walcot and Mary 
Taylor being the chief participants. 

Asmodeus was, however, the chief feature of the bills until December 
1st, when, for the first time, was presented an adaptation by Northall from 
Le Lac des Fées, and here called The Fairies’ Lake, or, the Magic Veil. 
Holland played Tick, a shepherd, Walcot the student Albert, Nickinson 
Cronenberg, Conover Iseacher, a Jew, Miss Clarke Marguerite, a hostess, 
and Mary Taylor Zela, a fairy. Matilda Phillips led the band of fairies. 
It ran nine nights in succession. Meantime, on December 8th, Holland 
played Tom Tape, in Sketches in India, and Augustus, in Who'll Lend Me 
a Wife (with Walcot as Philander Addlebrain). On December 15th came 
a farce by H. P. Grattan — My Uncle’s Card, or, the First of April — in 
which Nickinson was cast for Quixote Quiet, Fenno for Horatio Hildebrand 
Hardup, and Holland for Simonides Squill; Everard, Mrs. Hardwick, Miss 
Roberts and Miss Clarke (as Gauze) were also in the cast. 

After this welter of novelties, it is a pleasure to find December going 
out on a stream of old favourites, doubtless revived for awakening pleasant 
memories during the holidays. The Hamlet Travestie, Grandfather White- 
head, The Revolt of the Poor House, Amy Lee, and The Savage and the 
Maiden made bright many of the last evenings of the year 1845. On Christ- 
mas night, however, Mitchell presented his patrons with two fresh gifts: 
The Governor’s Wife (“first time in America’) with Holland as Hickory 
Short, assisted by Nickinson, Walcot, Conover, Miss Clarke, &c.; and The 
Railroad King (also “ first time in America”), with the same irrepressible 
Holland as Mouser, the footman, supported by Nickinson, Walcot and Miss 
Clarke. Miss Partington, chief dancer at Mitchell’s, was, in December, 
the Phenomenon, in The Savage and the Maiden. 

The interlude of Long Stories (the younger Colman’s We Fly by Night) 
was ee: on December 209th, Holland playing Gaby Grim, and others 
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in the cast being Nickinson, Fenno, Conover and Miss Phillips. On January 
st, Deeds of Dreadful Note (its first performance at the Olympic) pre- 
sented Holland as Funk, Walcot as Tremor, Nickinson as Sam Stuff’em, 
and Miss Clarke as Susan. Thus ended the year 1845; but on January 
12, 1846, Mitchell brought out a “new fairy extravaganza,” The En- 
chanted Deer, played by Nickinson, Walcot, Conover, Everard, Miss Clarke, 
Miss Taylor, &c. At the bottom of the play-bills Mitchell now began to 
display a rich specimen of his Olympian fooling; I can but state that it 
was aimed directly at the serious and splendid efforts of Kean and his wife 
in their three-weeks revival of Richard III. Mitchell now promised a new 
burlesque Richard III; “ Mr. Bengough, the Artist, has been engaged for 
nearly twenty minutes a day, during the past week, and the Costumer has 
not slept much, except at night, during the same period... . N. B. A roll 
of red flannel has been imported expressly for this occasion.” 

Before the production of this killing burlesque, familiar pieces reigned 
—Graciosa and Percinet, The Devil in Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, Sara- 
toga Springs, The Enchanted Deer, The Bohea-Man’s Girl, Puss in Boots, 
The New Footman, The Bold Dragoons (played first on the 19th), The 
Turned Head, The Child of the Regiment, Don Cesar de Bazan, The Day 
after the Fair, The Convention of Streets, Asmodeus, The Parson’s Nose, 
The Corporal’s Wedding, and Follies of a Night. Then, on January 26th, 
came the long-expected masterpiece “ Richard III to Kill’? — “the most 
excrutiatingly [sic] laughable and savagely magnificent Travestie ever per- 
formed in the known world, and upon the affidavit of the oldest inhabitant 
never approached by any production indigenous to the unknown world 
or anywhere else. The Manager in announcing this great WALCOTERIAN 
FLARE UP! begs to insist upon the public understanding that he has been 
totally REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE, because it hasn’t amounted to any- 
thing, as may with equal truth be said of the /abor in endeavoring to attain 
the Fidelity of Olympic Deviltry.” Furthermore, after a run of one thou- 
sand nights, “the piece must positively be withdrawn.... THE 
SCENERY is so far beyond description that it would be tempting a state 
of lunacy to detail it.” But “the SUBLIME SMOTHERING SCENE! is 
restored, thus materially bolstering up the general effect. Twenty-two New 
Scenes would not be a circumstance to any of the old ones that will be used 
on this occasion.” 

The cast of this concoction of Walcot’s included Walcot as Richard, 
Nickinson as Henry VI, Roberts as Prince of Wales, Conover as Duke 
of York, Clarke as Richmond, Fenno as Buckingham, Bleecker as Tressel, 
Mary Taylor as Elizabeth, Miss Clarke as Anne, and Mrs. Hardwick as 
the Duchess. The travesty must not be confused with Richard No. III, 
that success of Mitchell’s earlier seasons. It did not have the triumph of the 
former venture. Another burlesque — presented on January 30th — was 
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O. E. Durivage’s The Lady of the Lions, with Fenno as Clod Meddlenot, 
Nickinson as Sergeant Damme, Conover as Gasser, Clarke as Beau Saunter, 
Everard as Mr. Dishabilly, Miss Taylor as Polly Ann, Mrs. Hardwick as 
Mrs. Dishabilly, and Mrs. Deering as Widow Meddlenot. Both these bur- 
lesques ran into mid-February. 

A plan like ours involves the listing of all novelties produced during a 
season; good therefore is clogged by record of the bad, successful by un- 
successful. The poor manager might retort that he also ran the same risk, 
and that it was far more unfortunate for him than for us. Thus, the two 
pieces presented at the Olympic, on February 2nd, could not be considered 
to add to the fame of the theatre. The first was The Haunted Inn, a farce 
(first time here), in which Holland appeared as Tommy Tadpole, Walcot 
as Captain Levant, Conover as Corporal Trot, and Constantia Clarke as 
Jenny Tuft. The second was Seeing Holland (“first time in America ’’) 
with Holland as John Downey, a policeman. An old favourite first saw 
the Olympic lamps on February 3rd, the occasion of Mrs. Hardwick’s 
benefit; this was The Children in the Wood, and Mary Hardwick (aged 
six) played the boy, and Josephine Hardwick (aged five) the girl. Walcot 
appeared as Walter, and Mary Taylor as Josephine. The half-century of 
life in this simple play is amazing. On February oth, the evening of its 
first performance at the Park, Mitchell brought out the drama of The Violet, 
himself playing Martin André (essayed at the Park by Barry), Nickinson 
doing Trinquet, Fenno Armand, Miss Roberts Blanche, and Miss Clarke 
Blanchette. An interesting event of February 13th was the appearance of 
Barney Williams as Dr. O’Toole, in The Irish Tutor. 

A play in two acts, Who’s the Composer? began a career of popularity 
on February 16th. In it appeared Holland (how many parts he had 
played!) as Signor Cafarini, the organist, Walcot as Filippo, a musician, 
Fenno as Fiesco, Nickinson as Marquis di Pompolo, Bleecker as Fabio, 
Mary Taylor as the Countess Dorothea, and Miss Clarke as Carina, ward 
to Cafarini. We shall frequently record performances of this little drama. 
But for the present we must hurry on to the next novelties in the unending 
series poured out by Mitchell at this time. Bothered Between ’Em, or, 
Popping In and Out, was acted several times, on and after February 18th, 
by Nickinson, Matilda Phillips and Miss Clarke. Mitchell, however, re- 
vived his Wily Walters, in The Humpback, for Miss Roberts’s benefit, on 
February 24th, and Mrs. Timm, for that night only, returned to the scene 
of her former triumphs as Julia. On the 27th, for Everard’s benefit, De Bar, 
no longer of the company, came for one night to play Robert Macaire; a 
Mr. Wardell also presented himself as Ginger Blue, in The Mummy. And 
the Misses Vallée likewise danced on the stage they had graced during the 
preceding season. 

More important is the regular company. On February 28th, for “ the 
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first time in America” was offered the exhilarating farce, The Man without 
a Head, in which Walcot played Oblivious Top, Miss Clarke Mrs. Top, 
Miss Roberts Kate, Miss Phillips Lucy, and Fenno Tom Featherstone. In 
May this piece reached the Park stage. Another farce that long held the 
boards was first seen at the Olympic on March 2nd — An Object of Interest 
— brought out with Holland (hard-working man) as Marmaduke Primrose, 
Fenno as Sydenham, Nickinson as Barney, Clarke as Culverin, Mrs. Hard- 
wick as Mrs. Culverin, Mary Taylor as Mrs. Trevor Vernon, and Miss 
Clarke as Fanny Gribbles. 

One would think that there must be a lull in this progression of new 
pieces; but no! Nickinson’s benefit, on March 3rd, offered Eva of Alsace, 
or, Old Regimentals, revived with Holland as Dr. Muzzy, Walcot as Duke 
Charles, Fenno as Dandoli, Nickinson as Michael Brambach, and Mary 
Taylor as Eva. Miss Fanny Deering, a pupil of Mlle. Desjardins, on this 
same occasion appeared for the first time at the Olympic, dancing the Bolero 
de Cadiz. And, to conclude, Nickinson, ‘‘ for the first time in America,” 
appeared in The Bashful Irishman, never before seen here. 

A big event was the production, on March 8th, of a showy spectacle, 
called The Flying Horse, or, the Patent Pegasus. In this Walcot enacted 
Shawl Singh, “ or rather Will Singh,” editor of the Lahore Musical World; 
Mary Taylor was Firouz Schah, prince of Persia; Everard Metamora Doo- 
little, a Down East Yankee on a flying visit; Nickinson Babbah Schah; 
Conover Dost Cheroot; Miss Roberts Maimona; Miss Clarke Chinsurah; 
Miss Phillips Ayesha. A tambourine dance by Miss Partington was part 
of the show. For the benefit of Baker, the prompter, on March 1oth, De Bar 
once more volunteered, this time as Calypso, in Telemachus; H. S. Chapman 
and Julia Drake, from the new Greenwich Theatre, also appeared, in The 
Young Widow. On the 13th, Barney Williams acted The Irish Lion. At 
Walcot’s benefit, on March 17th, Charles XII was played for the first time 
at the Olympic, Mitchell being the Muddlewerk, Holland Adam Brock, 
Walcot Charles XII and Mary Taylor Eudiga. The farce of The Christen- 
ing was also performed, Walcot and Mrs. Walcot enacting Hopkins Twiddy 
and Mrs. Lovechild. 

We cannot wonder that, after the reckless extravagance in novelties 
that had characterised the season thus far, the Olympic actors were now 
forced to look into the archives for changes in programmes. Hence Walcot, 
on that same benefit evening, after the two older pieces just mentioned, 
gave the old operatic Brother and Sister. Since Fenno was Don Sylvio and 
Mary Taylor Isadora, one may question the amount of musical technique 
exhibited. Yet the piece made a strong run for the remaining nights of 
March. The vogue of Mary Taylor carried all before it. 

Novelties came again in full swing. On March 25th, The Phantom 
Breakfast was given by Walcot, Nickinson, Mary Taylor (as Selina Jane 
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Simms), Miss Phillips and Miss Roberts. On the 27th, for the benefit of 
H. Marks, Cony and Blanchard brought from the Bowery their very popu- 
lar The Highland Drover, and De Bar and Mrs. Booth, Jr. on the same 
occasion were seen in The Artful Dodger. Mary Taylor’s benefit (March 
31st), provided the first performance here of One Hour, or, the Carnival 
Ball, with Walcot in Charles Mathews’s réle of Charles Swiftly, with Nick- 
inson as O'Leary, and Miss Taylor as Julia. 

Mitchell’s benefit, on April 6th, offered an historical drama in three 
acts by Charles Selby— The Lioness of the North, or, the Prisoner of 
Schlusselbourg. In this the indefatigable Holland played Triptolemus 
Krout, a corporal in the Veterans, and valet-de-chambre to Major Puffen- 
dorf; Nickinson was the Major, Walcot Alexis Romanouski, and Mary Tay- 
lor Elizabeth Petrovna. It was given for the tenth consecutive time on April 
16th. But on the 13th, a new mythological burletta, The Three Graces, 
had presented Holland as Bacchus, Walcot as Eteocles, Everard as Mercury, 
Levere as Apollo, Deering as Vulcan, Clarke as Nazos, Miss Roberts as 
Althea, and Misses Taylor, Phillips and Webb as the Graces. By this time, 
alas! Constantia Clarke was kept from the bills by that insidious disease 
that was soon to end her career. 

Bengough had his benefit on the 17th; and again Cony and Blanchard 
stepped in, this time in Omadhaun, or, My Poor Dog Tray, with Blanchard 
as Patrick, a young harper, and Cony as Andy, the Omadhaun. They had 
not played this so far as I know, during their long season at the Bowery. 
On this same evening, Plumer, of the Greenwich Theatre, sang Tom Tug, 
in The Waterman, with Holland as Robin, and Mary Taylor as Wilhelmina. 
Another musical offering came on April 21st, for Loder’s benefit, when the 
ever-welcome Love in a Village was sung by W. B. Chapman and Edward 
Sheppard, of the Greenwich Theatre, as Hodge and Hawthorn, respectively, 
with Mary Taylor as Rosetta, Miss Phillips as Madge, Walcot as Meadows, 
&c. And Yankee Hill played New Notions. Verily, Loder should have 
had a bumper. 

I am afraid I cannot get my foot out of the slough of benefits. Appar- 
ently this year the actors felt it necessary to call in much outside help for 
their “ bespeaks.” Mrs. Deering’s night, for instance, on April 24th, offered 
the second act of Guy Mannering, with Thompson, of the Chatham, as 
Sergeant McCrea, “ with the Highland Fling”; and Davenport gave his own 
piece, In Everybody’s Mess, which he had played at the Bowery, and in 
which he had scored a hit'as Hezekiah Pokeabout; Fanny Deering, Celeste, 
Miss Partington and Thompson danced; and in Perfection Helen Matthews 
and Arnold volunteered for the parts of Kate O’Brien and Charles Paragon. 

The longest-lived of Mitchell’s novelties for this term was brought out 
on April 30th, three nights after its production at the Park. I refer, of 
course, to J. Maddison Morton’s farce of Lend Me Five Shillings, which 
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enjoyed at the Olympic the benefit of a cast including Holland as Golightly, 
Nickinson as Captain Phobbs, Levere as Captain Spruce, Clarke as More- 
land, Bleecker as Sam, Mary Taylor as Mrs. Major Phobbs, and Miss 
Roberts as Mrs. Captain Phobbs. This was given nightly for a week. “A 
new and original farce’’»— Did You Ever Send Your Wife to Harlem? — 
was seen on May 4th, with Holland as Honeybun, Nickinson as Isaac Crank, 
Mary Taylor as Mrs. Honeybun, Mrs. Hardwick as Mrs. Crank, and Mrs. 
Deering as Mrs. Jewell. We have already seen this play with Newark as 
the objective of the wife in question. That wife will go in many directions 
before we take final leave of her. Barney Williams played Paddy O’Raf- 
ferty, for Conover’s benefit, on May 8th, and Thompson, from the Chatham, 
gave two dances. Chanfrau, of the Bowery, appeared as Viscount de 
Ligny, for the benefit (May 12th) of C. S. Burns, machinist of the theatre. 
Any one, we know, could “ bespeak.” 

And still the management persisted in novelties. On May 13th came 
Taming a Tartar, by W. K. Northall, with Holland as Mazourki, Nickinson 
as King Caudle, Mary Taylor as Mazourka, &c. And Cut for Partners, a 
new farce, “ just received from London,” presented (May 18th) Holland as 
Mr. Snobbins, Nickinson as Fipkins, Walcot as Lovell, Miss Phillips as 
Ellen. To the end of the season Lend Me Five Shillings, Did You Ever 
Send Your Wife to Harlem? Taming a Tartar, Brother and Sister, Seeing 
Holland, Charles XII, etc. made up the main staple of entertainment. On 
May 22nd — I know not why — W. Chapman, H. Chapman and Julia Drake 
were seen in A Nabob for an Hour. The last new piece came on May 27th 
— A Cabinet Question, with Holland as Tom Polish, Nickinson as Rose- 
wood, a cabinet maker, Miss Roberts as Lucy, Miss Phillips as Miss Morti- 
mer, &c. The season ended on May 30th, with John of Paris, A Cabinet 
Question, Taming a Tartar and The Turned Head. 

The number of novelties presented almost turns my head; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that Mitchell had brought out no piece of 
any genre that could at all equal in public esteem some of the great hits of 
his earlier years. All in all, if my counting was correct, one hundred 
and seven pieces graced the bills, this season, at the Olympic. The first 
illness of Constantia Clarke cast a gloom over the later weeks. 


Back To RicHMonpD Hit, 1845-1846; Marie MAcartTe 


The puzzled reader will return to the site of the former home of Aaron 
Burr at Charlton and Varick Streets. He had, of course, thought himself 
free forever of that haunted district. But if he were a delver in old news- 
paper files, he would find the Herald of October 28th advertising the open- 
ing of the National Union Circus (late Richmond Hill), now the Richmond 
Theatre, at the corner of the two streets just mentioned. H. Needham 
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was equestrian director, with Alexander Rockwell and Dan Gardner (s7c) 
as clowns. 

The Harvard Theatre Collection has several bills of these entertain- 
ments. That of October 31st — for the benefit of the Rivers Family — begins 
with a Grand Entrée of Knights and Ladies on their return from the Tourna- 
ment, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Subsequent specialties included 
The Polander’s Ladder, by Master R. Rivers; Grand Trampoline over vari- 
ous objects, ending with a double somerset, by Hiram Franklin; a comic 
song by Donaldson; a beautiful equestrian act, La Sylphide, by Mrs. 
Gullen; and Ground and Lofty Tumbling by the company. Then followed 
an act of horsemanship by Master F. Rivers; Messrs. Miller and Mestayer 
in “ beautiful scenes of Posturing’’; a scene, Red Men of the Forest, by 
T. Whitaker; Hiram Franklin on the corde volante,; a “ grand equestrian 
act, The Brigand Chief,” by J. Whitaker; the three Brothers Rivers, in 
“their beautiful Pictorial and Gymnastic Exercises”; the Minstrels — no 
circus could escape the devouring element — Mestayer, Donaldson, Gardner, 
Miles and Whitaker; and Hiram Franklin in an “unprecedented act of 
horsemanship.” And that was the National Union Circus, at the outset 
of its career at Richmond Hill. 

The bill of November 5th bristles with delights. At the very head we 
read that “Hiram Franklin, the Double Somerset Man, Challenges the 
World! in feats of Vaulting, Horsemanship, Corde Volante, and his Won- 
derful Double Somerset.’’ Furthermore, a note, lower down on the poster, 
boasts magniloquently, “some incredulous persons may think this an- 
nouncement mere puffing, let them come, see and believe, for Hiram Frank- 
lin stands pledged to do it ’’ — the vagueness of that zt inheres in the bill — 
“and perhaps something more.” At any rate, immediately after, the audi- 
ence was promised “a great Trial of Skill in Still Vaulting,” by Franklin, 
I. Sweet, J. Whitaker, De Vere, and Macarte. 

But the great feature of the show by that time was the riding of Mme. 
Marie Macarte, quite the best equestrienne, apparently, seen up to that 
time in the city. She was set down, on the 5th, for “ her celebrated Trick 
Act on a Single Horse, in which she will perform her great Shawl Dance! ” 
The offering for that night in early November, however, included many 
wonders — Franklin in all his deeds of derring-do; J. Whitaker “ the great 
Pantomime Horseman,” in the “ much-admired Equestrian Scene” of The 
Reaper, or, Harvest Home; the pony Elssler, belonging to H. Rockwell, and 
put through her various tricks by H. Needham; F. Whitaker on two horses; 
feats by Miller and Mestayer (the Polish Brothers) ; and finally, T. Moseley, 
the “first British Equestrian,’ who performed “a splendid series of char- 
acters, unrivalled for point, humor and novelty, adapted to the Circle by 
him from the popular Novel of Pickwick!” “He will enter the Circle as 
Old Weller, the Prince of Whips, Cool and Comical, loving the Chamber- 
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maid, but in terror of the Widow. Changes to Fat Boy, Young Twenty 
Stone, whose only ambition is to sleep half the time and eat the other; 
again the scene represents the benevolent and bustling Mr. Pickwick ex- 
tending his knowledge to all that comes within the scope of his active mind. 
Then Mr. Sam Weller starts into the Arena, with all his sly wit and intense 
humor, constituting him the very pink of Boots and Footmen. This 
Equestrian production concludes with a representation of the Aerial Puck!” 
What more could we ask? 

On November 22nd, the Spirit of the Times calls Mme. Macartie (sic) 
a“ prodigy . . . as much superior in grace, style, and agility, to any female 
we ever saw, as Fanny Elssler was to her Terpsichorean predecessors.” On 
the 20th, the same paper asserts that the equestrienne is “a most astonish- 
ing woman, she rides with perfect fearlessness, and her attitudes are highly 
tasteful and classic. This house is conducted with great propriety, and the 
most perfect good order prevails.” A great benefit, on December 18th, for 
Needham and J. J. Hickman, enlisted John Gossin, Winans, Oscar R. 
Stone, &c. 

Thus passed the last nights of 1845 at Richmond Hill, running its circus 
in opposition to the established performances at the Bowery Amphitheatre; 
yet, on January roth, the Spirit of the Times succinctly states that Rich- 
mond Hill “has closed, but re-opens, we understand, shortly, with a the- 
atrical company.” Asa matter of fact, Madame Macarte and the best of 
the performers were soon installed in Palmo’s Opera House. 


THE New GREENWICH THEATRE, 1846 


From the Spirit of the Times, again, we learn, under the same date, that 
“a beautiful building,’ under the name of the Greenwich Theatre, is in 
course of erection at Richmond Hill, and that, when completed, it will be 
directed by H. P. Grattan as stage manager. On February 14th, the same 
paper tells us that “the New Theatre at Richmond Hill is rapidly pro- 
gressing, and will, when complete, be one of the handsomest and most 
commodious in the Union. The Drop Curtain is to be by Bengough, and 
the Scenery by H. Isherwood, W. Gladstane, and assistants.” 

Beginning on March 18th, therefore, the Herald columns are burdened 
with weighty advertisements of the New Greenwich Theatre. The manager, 
we learn, was J. G. Myers, the treasurer O. M. Tomlinson, the assistant 
treasurer Warren Draper, the stage manager H. P. Grattan, the scene 
painter H. Isherwood, the prompter R. J. Jones, the machinist M. C. Rad- 
cliff, the orchestral leader H. Metz, the costumer Taylor, and the property 
man S. Wallis. The house finally opened on April 2nd, with Romeo and 
Juliet, a dance by Henrietta and Julia Vallée, and the musical extravaganza 
of Don Giovanni. The first piece was given with this cast: 
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Gapuletae tamara eras Whe, Syopetaita ISON oo pcgunooosaronogooononaomn Mr. Byrne 
Barisan ee ose ere Mir eccmme Db althaza tanner ir pean tter tere: Mr. Brandon 
RGMeOL eee tees Miss Clara Ellis Pages § Miss Kennedy 
yy baltaeee perme toe acratrn ite Mis MebDougalli patie ree eee ene U Miss Roberts 
BenvoliOg een ccne renee Min Bradshawmeeleadya Gapulet screen retire: Mrs. Hautonville 
WIGTAMED Saoccccosgra codec Mie ISR IE Grete WOU poe concn ogo sbanves Mrs. W. H. Crisp 
Pefereeentaetc curt Wie, BLS, Gleyomein INES 5. conancscceenposeoonconc Mrs. Monell 
ADOLNCCAnY meer iee are Mr. W. B. Chapman 


Don Giovanni was thus cast: 


Don GOWAN oooncccaccoss Massy jultae ralkemen ©lcd@\V Orci et eee Mrs. Monell 
DoniGuzimnanweereeseoe MreW.BaiChapmanl. p Brides) carats ons lissuhd aN allee 
Seporellog eect oe Wie In S, Cayman IDieriae ANE o. scccascscu- Miss Emily Wood 
DonkOctaviOgr. errr ee Mie, oes, — Shovannnyariainey .caccoscanscese Mrs. H. Phillips 
(CEMCOWIG socosucomsaanonaee RAS ainGl IMasare IL COSHH 2. oho sccacocccec Mrs. Hautonville 
INEQUEVAIS ncooodawedabos Rewmoonal, Mic Convaim Bravdleearoreial 2a. cuocoscssentoue Miss J. Vallée 


These distributions are reproduced as the simplest means of providing 
the reader with the personnel of the aggregation gathered for the edification 
of Greenwich Village. Some of the members had migrated from Chatham 
Square to the west side of the town. Clara Ellis was last year’s importation 
for the Park, and Grattan was known in all quarters of the metropolis as a 
skilful actor and melodramatist. W. B. Chapman, a comedian in the early 
days of the Bowery Theatre, cannot wholly have escaped the reader’s 
memory. H.S. Chapman was his nephew, son of Samuel Chapman, first 
husband of the once popular leading woman of the Park, liked both as Mrs. 
S. Chapman and as Mrs. Richardson. Henry Chapman was stepson to that 
adorable lady. Julia Drake, of the famous theatrical family of that name, 
and cousin to Julia Dean, whose début at the Bowery in this season had 
instilled new life into the theatre, was, or was soon to become, the wife of 
H. S. Chapman. The working force of the new Greenwich Theatre had, 
therefore, something of the aspect of a family party. Mrs. W. H. Crisp, 
we know, had met success during the preceding summer at Niblo’s Garden. 


Epwarp Eppy 


The opening bill was given for three nights, but, on April 6th (Monday), 
Othello presented in its title-réle Edward Eddy, long thereafter the idol 
of the Bowery boys, and not without honour in the Broadway Theatre, 
erected in 1847. He had every attribute, in looks, voice and manner, to 
ring and stride through the vast stage-spaces of those early houses. It 
may be remembered that Eddy had recited at the Franklin Theatre, in 
May, 1839, on the occasion of Goodenow’s benefit. He had since played 
the upward round to stardom in cities far away; and now, on April 6th, he 
made his first appearance as an actor in New York, in the exacting réle of 
poe His support on that night included Grattan as Iago, Mrs. Crisp 
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as Desdemona, and Miss Ellis as Emilia; Uncle Sam was the afterpiece, 
with W. B. Chapman in the name-part, H. S. Chapman as Dick Dumpy, 
and Julia Drake as Nanny Scraggs. 

I wish space permitted my going through the details of the Greenwich 
bills. A cast of The Lady of Lyons, on April 7th, with Eddy as Claude Mel- 
notte, W. B. Chapman as Colonel Damas, H. S. Chapman as Glavis, and 
Mrs. Crisp as Pauline, must not be passed by; nor The Waterman, on the 
same evening, with Plumer as Tom Tug, W. B. Chapman as Bundle, H. S. 
Chapman as Robin, and Emily Wood as Wilhelmina. The Hunchback, on 
the 8th, had Eddy as Clifford, Grattan as Master Walter, Clara Ellis as 
Julia, and Mrs. Crisp as Helen. The Eton Boy (here set down as The 
College Boy), The Merchant of Venice (with Grattan as Shylock, Eddy 
as Bassanio, Plumer as Lorenzo, and Mrs. Crisp as Portia), The Dead 
Shot, The Miller’s Maid (with Eddy as Giles, H. S. Chapman as Matty 
Marvellous, and Mrs. Grisp as Phebe), Charles II], The Artful Dodger 
(with H. S. Chapman and Julia Drake), The Soldier’s Daughter — these 
were offerings of the first nights; offerings far above anything to be met 
just then at the popular east-side theatres. 

On April 11th the Spirit of the Times records that the theatre “has 
been, thus far, fairly patronized. The company is a large and good one, 
embracing the proper ingredients for all the various lines of the drama. 
The house is not a large one ” — it seated 2500! — “ but is very convenient, 
and the decorations are in good taste and keeping.” 

Something, I fear, was wearing away — the very essential patronage. It 
will be observed that the managers offered excellent entertainment of the 
“legitimate ” variety; but even then Greenwich Village did not hearken after 
such respectable wares. Herr Cline on the wire, and Gustave Elssler, in 
feats of strength, were added allurements in mid-April; and the theatre had 
been but two weeks in operation! Surely this was ominous. After all, why 
should a manager expect success with offerings of plays and farces so 
hackneyed? The Stranger, The Wife, The Day after the Wedding, Guy 
Mannering, The Mountain Devil, The Rake’s Progress, — should we have 
rushed to these things, even for the pleasure of seeing in them new faces — 
Eddy, Grattan, Mrs. Crisp, the Chapmans, Miss Drake, with dances by 
the graceful Vallées? Surely there must be a limit to appetite for stale 
food; and it was a perception of that fact which kept Mitchell constantly 
successful through the dismal days of the early and mid-’40’s. 

The Greenwich Theatre had opened at high prices; on April 20th it was 
forced to announce a reduction to one dollar for orchestra boxes, 50 cents to 
the balcony, 25 cents to the upper boxes, and 12% cents to the pit. And 
the novelty of the offering — Yankee Hill, whom we have seen and seen and 
seen! Straight through his list he ploughed till April 27th, when he took 
his benefit in four familiar sketches. The beginning of benefits on the 29th 
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was certified signal of distress. They offered nothing new, though all 
was good; the management never descended to melodrama or spectacle. 
Yankee Hill returned for a brief engagement. 

The only novelty of the season was the new local drama of Richmond 
Hill (by N. H. Bannister), offered on May 11th, with Venua as General 
Washington, Brandon as Benedict Arnold, Thomas Duff as Major André, 
Keene as Sir Henry Clinton, J. H. Hall as John Champe, Bradshaw as 
David Williams, H. S. Chapman as Fitzgerald, Mrs. H. Isherwood as 
Heloise, and Miss Roberts as Henrietta. The Thomas Duff scheduled in 
this cast was the handsome son of the once idolised Mrs. Duff; he never 
gained the upper rungs. His first appearance at the Greenwich was on May 
4th as Robert Howard, in The People’s Lawyer. On the 11th, the after- 
piece of Twas I presented Mrs. Maywood as Madame Mag. Though the 
Herald advertises Richmond Hill for the 12th and 13th, Ireland states that 
the house closed on the 11th, and the Spirit of the Times, for May 16th, 
says that it “ closed on Tuesday evening’ —the 12th. 

The performance of the 11th was offered by residents of the neighbour- 
hood as a testimonial to J. G. Myers, in “ appreciation” of his “ enterprise, 
zeal and untiring perseverance,’ in erecting the “ neat and beautiful temple 
of the Drama” aforesaid. Poor Myers might have thought that more 
patronage in life and fewer flowers after death would have been more 
helpful. 

The theatre re-opened on May 25th with performances of The Vow of 
Theresa (The Maid of Croissey), in which McCutcheon played Sergeant 
Austerlitz; of State Secrets, with W. B. Chapman as Gregory; and of The 
Swiss Cottage, with Julia Drake as Lisette. The theatre now indulged in 
the deplorable habit of offering old plays under new names: The Robbers 
of Savoy, on the 26th, was but The Hunter of the Alps, and The Merry 
Cobbler was only another name for A Pleasant Neighbour. The actors 
involved in the deception were W. B. and H. S. Chapman, Julia Drake, 
Mrs. H. Isherwood and McCutcheon. Mrs. Booth, Jr., on June rst, joined 
these people, acting Gertrude, in The Loan of a Lover; on the same night 
Rice appeared in Jumbo Jum and The Virginia Mummy. W. B. Chapman 
took a benefit on June 5th, when Rice and Mitchell appeared, and A Hus- 
band at Sight and The Hundred-Pound Note first introduced to our public 
that great favourite of subsequent seasons at Burton’s Theatre — Caroline 
Chapman, sister of the beneficiary, and one of the most vivacious soubrettes 
known to our stage. Ireland speaks enthusiastically of her “ versatility 
almost unprecedented ” and of her work in low comedy, “ not only entirely 
unsurpassed, but nearly unrivaled. In comic singing parts ... she was 
not inferior to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and in burlesque extravaganza she com- 
bined the rare merits of Mrs. Vernon’s stately dignity and Mrs. Henry 
Hunt’s utter abandon, while in the rendering of mock Italian bravura, she 
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eclipsed all.” Her style was “ perfectly original,’ and her chambermaids 
and rustics were “ totally free from stage conventionalities.’”” And in melo- 
drama she “ invariably brought down the house in thunders of applause.” 
Though her features were plain, ‘her large mouth was redeemed by the 
whitest of ivory,” and her “ lustrous dark eyes”’ could “ convey at a glance 
more meaning, either of mirth or sadness, than any contemporary feminine 
optics on the New York Stage.” Ireland wonders how she had acquired 
her great art in western theatres and in her father’s “ floating establishment 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers,’ and why she had remained so long 
unknown to New York. | must say there are few players of the past | 
should more gladly have seen than Caroline Chapman. 

Of this season at the Greenwich the last I have discovered was perform- 
ances by Rice on the 8th and oth of June. The unlucky house again opened 
on June 22nd, apparently under the management of Charles Freer, last seen 
at the Chatham in 1844-45. He began with his old play of The Gipsy King, 
in which he acted Zeruco, with Henkins as Adolphe de Briancourt, and Mrs. 
Alexis Penson as Marguerite. Freer then delivered an address, and Barney 
Williams sang, told a story, and danced an Irish jig. A dance by Malvina 
Pray, and another by Fanny Deering led the way to Barney Williams’s ap- 
pearance as Paddy O’Rafferty, in Born to Good Luck. Freer at least, 
it will be seen, was not making the initial mistake of offering wares too 
literary to Greenwich Village. No such charge could be brought against 
his bill for June 23rd — The Pirate’s Revenge and The Gipsy King! On 
the 24th, Freer played Charles Johnson, in True Blue, or, the Seabird’s 
Home. 

Miss Crauford — recent débutante at the Chatham — came in on June 
25th as Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons, and on the 27th, Henkins played 
The Soldier of Poland. True Blue and The Pirate’s Revenge from time to 
time gave to Greenwich Village a touch of the Bowery. On June 20th 
Caroline Chapman made a hit in The French Spy, repeating it on the 3oth, 
when Freer and Miss Crauford were seen in The Honeymoon. We must 
follow Caroline Chapman through this initial season. On July 2nd she 
acted Thérése, to the Carwin of Freer, and the Countess of Mrs. Penson, the 
evening beginning with Freer and Miss Crauford in The Stranger. On July 
4th, two performances offered Washington’s Birthday, or, the New York 
Boys, with Freer as Bob Bobstay, Henkins as Frank Fearnot, and Caroline 
Chapman as Dolly Mayflower. The Rio Grande was also an offering on 
both occasions — why not, in those early days of the Mexican War? 

Miss Chapman became the bright star; her brother and nephew were 
now playing at Vauxhall. The Drover Boy, or, the Last Hope of Freedom, 
presented her (July 6th and 7th) as Cyprian, with Preer as Arnold and 
Forrester as Ulric. And she sang Vespina, in Clari, on the 8th. She and 
Winans were seen, on the oth, in The Swiss Cottage, she also repeating The 
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French Spy, and Freer and Miss Crauford combining their talents in The 
Wife. And, on the 11th, Miss Chapman actually appeared as Calanthe, to 
the Damon of Warner, and the Pythias of an equally unimportant C. Scott. 
One would like to have seen Green Bushes on the 13th, with Miss Chapman 
as Miami, and Freer as Jack Gong. On that occasion, likewise, The Wan- 
dering Boys presented Miss Crauford as Paul, and Miss Chapman as Justin. 
This was the occasion of Freer’s benefit, and, in addition, he offered The 
Death of Ringgold, with Mrs. A. Penson as the Goddess of America, and 
Fanny Deering as the Genius of Mexico. On July 14th, the scheme at Vaux- 
hall having failed, H. S. Chapman and Julia Drake came back to the Green- 
wich, in An Object of Interest; Chanfrau — it was a benefit night — also 
acted The Golden Farmer, with Miss Crauford as Elizabeth; and Caroline 
Chapman must have been delightful as Kate O’Brien. 

The offering of July 27th was Our Old House at Home, with Freer as 
Farmer Greenland, H. S. Chapman as Mat Maybush, Miss Crauford as 
Fanny Greenland and Julia Drake as Betty. Michael the Ferryman was 
acted on the 31st by Freer, Bellamy, H. S. Chapman and Julia Drake. Miss 
Chapman had now left the establishment. On August 3rd H. S. Chapman 
appeared as Honeybun, in the newly-named Did You Ever Send Your Wife 
to the Greenwich Theatre? and W. Wood came in as star in The Forest 
of Bondy and Philip Quarl. We have missed Wood for months past. On 
August 4th, he played Dick Dareall, in Black Eagle, with Freer as Will 
Wherry, H. S. Chapman as Tom Tit, and Julia Drake as Betty; he also 
was seen in La Perouse. Before Wood departed he thrilled in those main- 
stays of pantomimic drama, The Cherokee Chief and Poor Dog Tray. On 
August 11th, Napoleon, or, the Deserter and His Dog, presented Freer as 
Napoleon and Wood as St. Leon; Wood also revived The Planter and His 
Dogs, and H. S. Chapman and Venua were seen in Three Miles on the 
Harlem Road. The Dumb Man of Manchester and Don Juan, on the 12th, 
ended Wood’s engagement. 

The Acrobat Family, seen elsewhere during the winter, and including 
“Thomas Nunn the Herculean, Honey Nunn the Daring, Walter Nunn the 
Active, and Steward Nunn the Flexible,” followed on August 13th. The 
Wizard of the East astounded on the 17th. Some idea of the subterfuges 
indulged in by this management may be had from observing that A Pleas- 
ant Neighbour figured in the bills for August 18th as The Merry Cobbler, 
and on the 21st as The Cottage of Content; a piece acted on July 27th as 
Industry and Union became on August 19th The Incendiary. We know it 
was the same play because on both occasions Freer was cast for Pierre 
Maillard; on the 27th, H. S. Chapman enacted Jules Coco and Miss Drake 
Lisette. On August 14th was acted A Lie or No Lie, in which Freer was 
seen as Henry St. Clair, H. S. Chapman as Thomas, Julia Drake as Rose, 
and Miss Anderson as Lucy. 
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For the benefit of Howell, on August 2oth, things went low. Othello 
was acted by Warner, lago by Drummond — what a pair! — and Desde- 
mona by Miss Crauford. In the afterpiece of The Loan of a Lover, “a 
well-known musical amateur” played Amersfort. Poor Howell! Yet 
Freer pressed on. The Fireman’s Daughter was his next novelty, with 
Keene as Mr. Trencham, Freer as George Heartley, Mrs. Monell as Mrs. 
Trencham, and Miss Crauford as Emma Stark. Julia Drake played Jack 
Sheppard on August 27th, with Freer as Jonathan Wild, and on the same 
evening a piece called The King’s Wager presented Freer as Charles II, 
H. S. Chapman as Sampson Tybbe, Miss Crauford as Rosabelle, and Mrs. 
Monell as Flora. 

Caroline Chapman came back on August 29th in The French Spy, sup- 
ported by H. E. Stevens; The Yellow Dwarf was likewise in the bills, 
with Chanfrau, W. B. Chapman, H. S. Chapman and Julia Drake. The 
company, it is seen, was becoming strong in leaders; and behold, on August 
31st, Mrs. George Jones entered the fold as Joan of Arc! Freer had done 
what Myers could not. Though he had lowered the standard of the plays 
produced, he had at least kept the house open for over two months. The 
Greenwich Theatre, so far, had contributed nothing except the talented 
Chapman family; but perhaps that alone justified its existence. 


PaLMo’s OpeERA House, 1845-1846 


If the voyage of this Greenwich concern was mere expectancy, Palmo’s 
Opera House in the season under review might be said to have navigated 
uncharted seas. 

In early September the shrine was occupied by the Swiss Bell Ringers, 
who gave a series of concerts, assisted by Mrs. Timm and Master Sconcia; 
sometimes, also, the Anglesea Singers assisted. But on September 15th back 
came the Ethiopian Serenaders — Germon, Stanwood, Harrington, Pelham 
and G. W. White —in songs, glees, etc. and in music from Norma, The 
Bohemian Girl, La Sonnambula, Leonora, The Postillion of Longjumeau, 
and other operas whose airs have been thrummed ever since by misses be- 
ginning a course of study in piano playing. These very popular minstrels 
remained into October, unable to satisfy public craving for their simple 
melodies. Let me transcribe from the Herald the programme for October 
6th, if only that Miss in her Teens may have one more reason for despising 
her ancestors. The first part of the “concert” consisted of Cazneau’s 
Quickstep, by the full band; an opening chorus by the company; the song, 
Alabama’s Sunny Shore, rendered by G. W. White; a quartette, When de 
Moon is on de Lake (music by Stephen C. Massett); The Old Jaw Bone, 
sung by G. A. Harrington; chorus, The Colored Fancy Ball (from Leonora) 
by the Company; song, Picayune Butler, by F. C. Germon. 
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In addition to an opening quickstep, followed by a chorus, the second 
part of the entertainment presented Harrington in the song of The Dandy 
Broadway Swell; | dreamt I dwelt in Kitchen Halls, sung by Germon; 
You'll Remember Me, rendered by White; the Glee, The Old Virginny 
State, and the quartette, Let’s be Gay—both by the company. In the 
third part, Germon sang Dandy Jim, White gave Cynthe Sue, Harrington 
warbled Uncle Gabriel, Germon The Banks of the Mississippi, and M. G. 
Stanwood and Pelham performed a duet on the accordion and bones. The 
finale was the song of Lucy Long, by the company. And that is the sort of 
thing that filled Palmo’s Opera House for weeks with delighted auditors. 
Let me hasten to say that I believe the ditties were sweetly sung by the 
minstrels who concealed their faces behind burnt cork. Once, however, they 
appeared for part of an evening in white face. 

The Serenaders departed. Ole Bull played on the 6th. Templeton, the 
balladist, made here his début in America, on October 15th, singing Sally 
in Our Alley, Old Towler, The Minstrel Boy, John Anderson, etc. He ap- 
peared, also, on the 17th, 20th, 23rd, 24th, and 31st. On November 3rd 
Palmo’s began a new species of entertainment, offering five nights of Mys- 
terious Soirées (if | may be pardoned the pleonasm) in the Temple of En- 
chantment. The artists were Miss Mary St. Clair, the “celebrated Eng- 
lish Sybil,” Monsieur Philippe, “ French Necromancer,” Louisa Forrest, 
“ danseuse from the Southern Theatres,’ and Signor Carrero, “ delineator 
of the Ancient Sculptures.” But on November 24th those same blessed 
Ethiopian Serenaders came back “ for one week”; they immediately piled 
another semaine on that original delimitation. In fact, the public never 
tired of this, the best of the minstrel bands heard up to that time in New 
York. 


GERMAN OPERA 
At last the house returned briefly to something like the attraction for 


which Palmo built it. A German Opera Company, on December 8th, pro- 
duced Der Freischiitz: 
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An orchestra was promised of 36 “ professors’ under Rapetti, and Etienne 

was enlisted as chorus master. A subscription for twenty-four performances 

in German was opened at $24 for the whole series, and $12 for half of that 

number. The nightly admission was to be $1 for parquette and first tier, 
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and 50 cents for the second tier of boxes. The Herald, on the oth, was 
enthusiastic, especially in regard to Boucher. 

The scheme failed in a ghastly manner. Der Freischiitz was given two 
or three times, and on December 17th and 19th was played Die Schweize 
Familie, by von Weigl, its cast including Sauer as der Graf, Schnepf as 
Durmann, Riese as Paul, Meyer as Richard Ball, Fraulein Mathilde Korsin- 
sky as Gertrude, Mme. Otto as Emeline, and W. Boucher as Jacob Fribourg. 

On New Years Day two performances were advertised in the Herald; 
that in the afternoon consisted of The Drunkard’s Dream (even our Ger- 
man citizens were bitten by that bug) and Justice and the Loafer (Nante 
im Vorhor). In the evening Schiller’s The Robbers was presented under 
the name of The Student and the Parricide. Bendix danced. January 5th 
brought Louis Schneider’s petit opera, Frohlich, and Angely’s vaudeville, 
List und Phlegma. And that is all! German opera followed Italian opera 
to disaster. On January 7th and succeeding days, the Harmoneons were 
giving concerts on the stage within whose depths but so recently Caspar 
had moulded the magic bullets. 


THE AMATEURS; CIRCUS 


Even in those days amateurs were trying to uplift the stage; doubtless 
parlour discourse tended then, as now, to high-flown schemes for the better- 
ing of theatrical conditions. Readers of the Spirit of the Times, for De- 
cember 20, 1845, will find an account of a performance at Palmo’s Opera 
House, very recently, of that play so simple for untrained actors to 
present in all its splendour— Hamlet, no less. The same paper, under 
date of January 3rd, records a repetition of this daring effort, the bill now 
ending with Bombastes Furioso. The murder was done in the name of 
sweet charity, at a dollar admission. The Spirit of the Times is not en- 
thusiastic in its review of the proceedings. The Herald has fun at the 
expense of the man who played the Dane. 

The Harmoneons were driven to Niblo’s because of the necessity of 
altering the Opera House for the reception of —a Circus! The Park and 
less stately temples had, in previous years, opened to equestrians and 
clowns the precincts hitherto sacred to the drama; the home of music now 
bent to the same necessity. Howes’s Circus came into Palmo’s on January 
28th, with Mme. Macarte, Mrs. Cole, N. B. Turner, Nixon, Dan Rice, the 
clown, and with wardrobe and trappings entirely new. The entrée changed 
frequently and piled spectacle on spectacle to overtop similar offerings at 
the Bowery Amphitheatre. Randall, the Scottish giant, enacted Gulliver, 
on February 9th. Mme. Macarte, beginning on February 16th, appeared as 
the Female Brigand, in a daring equestrian act prepared by herself. Her 
last night at Palmo’s was announced for February 28th. W. Nichols and 
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Cole and his dog Billy were now here. And Mrs. Cole and N. B. Turner 
were leading a cavalcade, The Court and Camp of Queen Elizabeth. he 
enterprise closed shortly after this; the Bowery Amphitheatre ceased to 
advertise at about the same time. 

And then what for Palmo’s? The original Ethiopian Harmonists — all 
these aggregations were the “ originals’”— began on March toth. This 
group consisted of Flavin, Rice, Raymond, Neal and Stanley. John Dia- 
mond was here later in March. But on March 31st Rockwell and Stone 
started a succession of miscellaneous entertainments, enlisting a brass band 
of fourteen, Harrington and son, William Cole, the Tyrolean Vocalists, 
Nelson, the performer on dulcimer and other beaten instruments, &. The 
equestrian part of Rockwell and Stone’s force was at that time performing 
in Ivanhoe, El Hyder, etc., at the Bowery. The last night of their variety 
show at Palmo’s was April 7th. 


Curisty’s MINSTRELS 


And now came to Palmo’s that for which the age was waiting. On 
April 24th E. P. Christy’s “original and far-famed band of Ethiopian 
Minstrels’ began an engagement and at once fixed themselves firmly in 
the first place in reputation and profit. Christy’s Minstrels became an in- 
stitution; night after night they sang, more to public liking than any 
similar band had sung. From them derives the ultimate in negro min- 
strelsy. They were well seasoned and mellowed when they reached New 
York, and many good, simple souls regarded their warblings as the summum 
bonum in musical art. When once established in this city they were sel- 
dom obliged to seek the profits of the road. On May 4th the advertisements 
announced them “until further notice.” The organisation included E. P. 
Christy, R. M. Hooley, W. Porter, T. Vaughn and George N. Christy. 
George Christy’s name was really Harrington; he had assumed the name 
of his manager. 

The complete vogue of Christy’s band was not yet established. Conse- 
quently, in late June and early July, we find Herr Alexander astonishing 
at Palmo’s with feats of magic. And after that I have no news with 
which to regale my eager reader; Palmo’s through August advertised no 
wares in the Herald or the Courier and Enquirer. But the reader sees what 
had happened to the home of Italian Opera; all season it had been buffeted 
by the winds of chance, and had made no lasting mark on the history 
of the town. 


GERMAN Actors, 1845-1846 
With the unfortunate gaps, previously mentioned, in files of the Staats- 


Zeitung, it is difficult to trace the beginnings of the German theatre in 
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New York. In addition to the December opera in German, at Palmo’s, I 
can, thanks to the German Schnellpost, invite the reader to the Concert Hall, 
210 Elizabeth Street, where on October 20, 1845, were promised perform- 
ances of two plays, directed by C. Hugo. Die Vergeltung, oder des Hasses 
und der Liebe Macht, Schmidt’s four-act drama, was main feature of the 
bill, and Das Fest der Handwerker, “ komisches Singspiel in 1 Akt von 
Angely’” added lightness to the offering. The same paper advertises for 
April 27, 1846, at Christian Kirchhoff’s Thalia-Salon, 508 Pearl Street, a 
benefit for our friend Madame Holm. For a mere twenty-five cents were 
offered a one-act comedy by Friedrich Holm — Rosaline, oder Weiberlist; 
Fraulein Rosalie Holm in a dance, Die Sylphide; a guitar solo by Schnepf; 
and Kotzebue’s Schneider Fips. Alas! I have no further details of these 
persistent foreign players; I have no doubt, however, that other beer-halls 
echoed to their mimic passions. 


BARNUM’s Museum, 1845-1846 


At last we come, with the Tribune as guide, to the master showman. 
Barnum, for the early autumn, 1845, was exhibiting a petrified body, dis- 
covered at Berthier, Canada, and also the tiny lure of Colonel Chaffin, 
Virginia dwarf. In later September, he was ready to attract the morbid 
with a living ourang-outang; Mlle. Fanny, of that species, was, it appears, 
dead and done with. Darwin, a few years later, should have awakened, 
among Barnumites, a ready response to his theory of the origin of our 
species. 

Early October added Ole Bull, Jr. (Master Howard), Mme. Rockwell, 
dissolving scripture views, Great Western and his wife, Julie De Mortimer 
(a vocalist), and that little Miss Hardwick (dancer and singer) we have 
viewed at the Olympic. Jerry Merrifield (latterly so spelled in the bills), 
Mrs. Merrifield (danseuse and actress), the Dongola Minstrels, and the 
inevitable Winchell also appeared, not necessarily in the same weeks, during 
the charming month of October. 

The next offering of importance was (November 26th) that giant-pair, 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall, Scotch and immense, who doubtless balanced the 
English dwarf, as huge thistles against a tiny rose. Fanny Deering, the 
dancer, and Billy Whitlock, the banjoist, began very long engagements in 
early December; the Blind Fiddler, Beavers, was also added to a host in- 
cluding the Giants and Merrifield. This attractive combination lasted to 
Christmas, with Harrison, the improvisatore, and Mrs. Harriet Phillips, 
the vocalist, as extra features during the week of December 24th. Barnum, 
I believe, treated his patrons to some good entertainment at that time. 

During the week of January 19th came Arthur Nelson, who made, this 
winter, considerable noise with his percussion instruments; Barnum fea- 
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tured his rock harmonicon, his pine tree sticks and his ancient dulcimer 
of scripture. This doubtless pleased the Barnumites. Nelson had appeared 
on the 14th at the Tabernacle. The other entertainers in that bill were 
the Kentucky Minstrels, J. R. Hall, the low comedian, Harrison, Billy 
Whitlock and Mrs. Phillips —a very good combination. Fanny Deering 
returned during the next week, and Bini did his best, in February. 

In the week of February 23rd, Francisco Orsini — “ the most wonderful 
and extraordinary necromancer living’? — who, as we saw, had cut three 
whole evenings out of the heart of the theatrical season at the Park — 
burst on the astonished vision of that simple race, the Barnumites. Even 
more wonderful to that class may have seemed Master E. C. Stimpson, the 
boy drummer, “only five years old,’ who, from mid-March, drummed 
and drummed and drummed for weeks to come, until even Mamma Bar- 
numite might have cried, “ hold, enough!” Pete Morris, little Miss Eliza- 
beth, the Great Western, and the Dissolving Scripture Views counteracted 
the gales of later March. The New York Drummer Boy, Major Keifer, 
came in the week of April 13th; he, too, was five years old — haply Barnum 
had found two such prodigies or portents. “A living sloth, a rare and in- 
teresting animal,” was also in the bills, with Great Western, Harrison, and 
other favourites, including the Glass Blowers. Hanington’s Dioramas were 
April blessings. April 27th brought back Bini, “the unrivalled guitarist.” 

The Anatomical Venus, displaying to the morbidly curious the con- 
formation of their internal organisation, was the startling feature of flowery 
May at Barnum’s; at first it was exhibited in a separate cabinet, to which 
an extra admission fee of 25 cents was unashamedly demanded, and, pos- 
sibly, shamefacedly given. And on May 18th came to Barnum’s the Scotch 
Highland Brothers, or “ beautiful and intelligent Mammoth boys; Charles, 
nine years old . . . weighs over 280 lbs., Alexander, a charming, rosy- 
cheeked seven year old, weighs over 250 lbs.” They must also have been 
wizards in their weigh; they gave a series of soirées mysterious. Barney 
Williams, the ubiquitous, came into the bills on this same date, as did 
Miss Hoffman, “the popular actress,” Miss Jesseyline, the dancer, and 
Miss De Mortimer, the singer. June 1st still stressed an ourang-outang, 
and the Misses Julien — “ only eight and ten years old, yet the most talented 
and graceful dancers on the American stage.” These, with Barney Williams, 
Whitlock, Miss Hoffman, Great Western, and the Anatomical Venus started 
the summer with a blaze of glory. 

A very interesting arrival was Mrs. Hough, “ the popular actress,’’ who 
opened on June 8th; it leaves one guessing as to her relationship with 
Mrs. Lotty Hough, the delineator of Yankee girls in the ’60’s. Barnum 
was in his element on June 22nd, when he could announce twin Caffres — 
“ bodies almost pure white, faces black as ebony, features perfectly human, 


noses, eyes, ears, etc. perfect miniatures of the negro, covered with black 
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woolly hair”; from these curiosities, it was but a step to the huge boa- 
constrictor, which this week began to coil itself round the shuddering 
imagination of the lady Barnumite. On July 13th, Fanny Wheeler, “a 
lady of great personal charms and unrivalled talents as an actress,” tried to 
justify that tag to her name. 

What a feast was spread during the week of July 27th — two Dwarfs, 
two Mammoth Boys, two Caffres! not to mention the Anatomical Venus, 
the ourang-outang, Great Western, Fanny Wheeler, Pete Morris, Whit- 
lock, Mrs. Jones, Miss Sinclair, Mme. Rockwell, and—the Dissolving 
Scripture Views. These last the wily Barnum had recently had satisfac- 
torily reviewed by an audience of clergymen, whose encomiums formed, of 
course, a part of the advertising sent out by this greatest of showmen. In 
latest August returned the Orphean Family, or Kennebec Vocalists, and 
also Colonel Chaffin. Despite his blatancy, the manager had offered, for 
an admission fee of twenty-five cents, much that must awaken the interest 
of later students. 

The rival hall of Peale, this season, piped but on a scrannel reed. I 
heard no note of it till Christmas day, 1845, when it advertised, in the 
Herald, Hanington’s Grand Theatre of Arts, Fantoccini, fireworks, singing 
by Miss A. Wilson, the Sable Serenaders, and dancing by Petite Cecilia. 
The Neiss (sic) Family and Six Iroquois Indians (including two squaws) 
were musical in diverse ways, on January 6th; but January 7th knelled the 
“last night of the season,” with a benefit to H. Hanington. What could 
this place do against the thriving Barnum’s? 


BowERY AMPHITHEATRE, 1845-1846 


I have already taken the reader to the Circus domiciled at Richmond 
Hill in the autumn of 1845 and to Howes’s Circus at Palmo’s, beginning on 
January 28th. It is now my stern duty to act as guide to the regular estab- 
lishment of the Bowery Amphitheatre, which suffered a precarious exist- 
ence in 1845-46. Ke-decorated, and once more under the management of 
John Tryon, it re-opened on September 15th, without specifying, in Herald 
advertisements, the attractions it was to offer. By September 22nd, how- 
ever, it announced Louis Elssler, “ the champion of France,” in gymnastics; 
also a Chinese Cavalcade. On the 29th, The Sprite of the Silver Shower 
delighted, along with Brewer, an American “ gymnasien.” 

I fear the opening was weak, since the advertisement of October oth 
announces “ re-inforcements”’ from Welch and Mann’s Company, as well 
as from that of Rockwell and Stone; the most prominent of these were 
McFarland, Hobbs, and J. Whitaker. On October 20th Joe Pentland was 
advertised as clown, and De Camp as ring-master. 

It was a season of vicissitudes. October 28th was the “first night of 
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the famous troupe of N. A. Howes,” including Walter Aymar, W. J. Smith, 
Dan Rice, clown, James Nixon, ring-master, E. Perry, C. Howes, Master 
Nixon, Mrs. Cole, and W. Cole. On that very night the rival circus opened 
at Richmond Hill, with Hiram Franklin and other favourites, and the 
Amphitheatre may have felt the necessity of increased attraction. Barney 
Williams, nimble as ever in shifting his base, gave Illustrations of Irish 
Humour, beginning on November 1oth. For his benefit, on November 
17th, the great Hiram Franklin came over from Richmond Hill, as friendly 
volunteer. 

The Amphitheatre withers were not unwrung. The agonised cry of 
human suffering rings in the Herald advertisement of November 21st: 
the manager “ is ready to put up a wager of $10,000 that his establishment 
possesses the following qualifications over all others in the country, viz., 
$1000 that it has the best Juvenile Riders — $5000 that it has the best 
Running Ring Horses — $2000 that it gives the Best General Entertainment 
— $1000 that it is the most Safe Place of Public Amusement — $1000 more 
that it has the Handsomest Troupe of Young Men that ever jumped in a 
Ring.” One sees that no wager is set against Madame Macarte at the 
other house. 

I have but little more to write of the Amphitheatre at that time. John 
Gossin, the popular clown, appeared on December 1st; Pentland and Dan 
Rice had preceded him. Oscar R. Stone, William Nichols, Master Nixon, 
Bacon, and “old” Dan Emmet (or Emmit, as so frequently printed), were 
the stars beginning the week of December 8th. And from December 18th, 
the tried Amphitheatre encountered another rival — Van Amburgh opened 
a zoological exhibition at 53 Bowery, which lasted for weeks. Verily, there 
is no peace in this stricken field. But, by December roth, I learn from the 
Herald that the National Union Circus, with Madame Macarte, was in 
Philadelphia; for that relief much thanks! 

The present management of the Bowery Amphitheatre must have quit 
at about the same time. It did, however, offer three performances on Jan- 
uary 1, 1846. On January 12th, I learn from an advertisement in the 
Courier and Enquirer, that the place re-opened under the management of 
Rockwell and Stone; on the 28th, we remember, Howes’s show began at 
Palmo’s. The aggregation at the Amphitheatre stressed particularly in its 
announcements a series of gorgeous pageants — The Countrymen of Kos- 
ciosko, The Crusaders’ Glory, and, beginning on February 3rd, Sports of 
Old Spain, or, the Bull Fight. Howes’s at the the same time, at Palmo’s, 
had The Queen and her Courtiers, a Roman Cavalcade, etc., and on the 
5th, The Four Quarters of the Globe. But Madame Macarte was the great 
glory of Palmo’s. The Amphitheatre, on February 25th, provided a Cos- 
sack Jubilee, as well as Levi North, the Ethiopian Harmonists, and the 
wonderful Thomas Moseley, the last-named here previously. Palmo’s held 
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its last circus night on March 5th; on the 7th the Bowery Amphitheatre 
also quit. Too much circus is perhaps bad for the peanut-crop; there is 
a limit to all joys. 

And yet — ye gods! —on March 23rd, the Amphitheatre began once 
more, and under a fourth management, that of Sands, Lent and Company. 
Their chief offerings were dancing horses, waltzing twin ponies, fighting 
ponies, Joe Pentland, and Thomas Moseley. Rockwell and Stone had, we 
remember, carried their equestrian stud and staff to the Bowery, for equine 
melodrama. They were using Palmo’s for unemployed ringsters of all 
sorts. Among features at the Amphitheatre were R. Sands and his sons, 
Jesse and Maurice, Camille Gardner in La Sylphide 4 Cheval, and Barney 
Williams. The company departed on April 18th. 

On the 20th, Van Amburgh entered the town (see the Herald) in splen- 
dour, a procession of 150 horses and 50 carriages marching from “ the 
head” of Broadway, and back, by devious route, to Lafayette Place and 
Ninth Street, where the show exhibited. It passed, at the end, under a 
great triumphal arch. A “ new and colossal Roman chariot ” led the parade, 
“drawn by eight of the largest horses in the world, and containing. . . 
Shelton’s Brass Band.’”’ I reproduce a picture of this ancient magnificence. 


Various ACTIVITIES, 1845-1846 


The skeleton of a sea serpent, 114 feet long, and weighing 7,500 pounds, 
starts us admirably, on September 11, 1845, along the road of wonder. 
Herr Alexander, the German magician, could produce nothing more mar- 
vellous, during his visit to Niblo’s Theatre, beginning on November 3rd. 
And merely for fun, I refer to the advertisement, in the Herald of De- 
cember 13th, of Yankee Sullivan’s Opera Saloon, 9 Chatham Street, opposite 
City Hall: 


“Come, Let’s be Jovial.” 


THE YANKEE has been induced, by petitions of several Mr. 
Caudles, who, on account of having nothing served up at home but 
“ Tongue,” to open his snug little parlor as a Singing Home for old and 
young Bachelors, Husbands with Horns, Caudles, Ins and Outs, and in 
fact for all who know how to appreciate a good song, and spend a happy 
hour away from care, toil or trouble. The door of his Snugery [szc] 
will open every Thursday and Saturday evening, when the Chair will 
be filled by a good one, and the best of harmony prevail. 

The Chair will be taken by Mr. Moore, and singing to commence at 
half-past 7 o'clock. 


Frankly, I do not know whether to class those proceedings as comedy, 
tragedy, or opera; I leave the decision to Mrs. Caudle and to the Prohibi- 
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tionists of the future. Tom Thumb returns us to the normal, at Croton 
Hall, on December roth and 11th. 

At the Hall of Novelty, corner of Pearl and Centre Streets, where the 
admission was 614 cents, one could hear, on January 1st, Martin Flavin, 
“the victorious comic singer,” the Ethiopian Band in twelve negro songs, 
Miss Clifton, Seth Booth; all to conclude with Tricks upon Strangers — 
illustrating the drop game, panel thieves, mock auctions, and policy office 
—§in other words, the materials from which, two years later, Baker con- 
structed his triumphantly successful Olympic skit, A Glance at New York. 
We could, on January 19th and other evenings, be serious at an exhibition 
of Morse’s telegraph, at the capacious Tabernacle. What an invention, 
my masters! 

Here on February 20th is more fun — poked this time at the various 
singing ‘“‘ families,” who were in those years devastating society. On the 
2oth, “the Greatest Entertainment ever given at Franklin Hall” intro- 
duced the “Unrelated Family,” including Clara Bruce, Mrs. E. Sharpe, 
Nelson Kneass, Henry Venua, Master William Kneass, and Master Allen 
Kneass, ‘‘ who met with success at Niblo’s on St. Valentine’s Eve.” They 
imitated and burlesqued Templeton, Russell, and the Hutchinson Family. 
It was about time to make fun of those pious family groups. 

Shall we attend Brougham’s “Irish evenings” at the Society Library, 
on April 13th and 16th? He was assisted by Timm, Mrs. Timm, and 
Mrs. Brougham (late Miss Nelson); this sounds promising. On the 18th, 
he went, with Austin Phillips, Mrs. Timm and Mrs. Brougham, to Palmo’s 
Opera House. On June 18th, Langrishe, “the great Wizard of the East,” 
began to exhibit at the Apollo Rooms, with Julia Turner diversifying in 
songs. At that very time, Herr Alexander’s tricks were mystifying at 
Palmo’s. But we must not overlook, at the Lafayette Bazaar, 149 and 151 
Broadway, Artault’s mechanical figures, which, for many weeks during 
the summer, showed a dancer, a bird fed by its mother, a flute player, and 
other wonders of mechanic skill. In June it had a rival in Georges Tietz’s 
automata, exhibiting nightly at Gothic Hall, Broadway. And, on June 18th, 
those so disposed could have attended a display of the art of self-defence, 
staged by Robert Caunt (brother to the Champion of England), assisted 
by Ottignon and “the most eminent scientific men.” 

In June and July, the Coliseum, now under direction of Dinneford, pre- 
sented edifying spectacles — Temperance Dramatic Sketches and Musical 
Entertainments, “the aim of which is to illustrate the essential benefit 
of following out the course of prudence.” “The Dramatic part of the En- 
tertainment ’’—runs the Herald advertisement of June 30th — “ will be 
sustained by Ladies and Gentlemen of character and talent. Mr. Oxley 
[how sunk, O Oxley of preceding years!] will portray the progress of the 
moderate drinker to the confirmed inebriate; and with the assistance of 
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Messrs. Hamilton, Varrey, Raymond, Loder, Quale, Mesdames Hamilton, 
Demerlin and Greenwood in a variety of other personifications, with other 
entertainments.” 

This highly moral exhibition — quite the precursor of Barnum’s lecture 
room of the ’50’s — apparently did not catch the thoughtless. On July 7th 
the Coliseum began entertainments of Ethiopian minstrelsy, with, in addi- 
tion, Barney Williams and Galsiano, Tyrolese singer, to break the monotony 
of blackface. The summer gardens had long been calling, and I need no 
longer detain the reader in this maze of unclassifiables. Shall we not, some 
evening, ferry to Staten Island, to the New Brighton Pavilion, there to in- 
vite our souls with landscape and sea view divine? 


THE ALHAMBRA, 1845-1846 


I feel that it will be best to tuck away into its own paragraphs the 
campaign of 1845-46 at the Alhambra, 559 Broadway, between Spring and 
Prince Streets, and therefore not far from Niblo’s Garden. Palmo’s 
Ethiopian Opera Company, driven by chill October winds from Castle 
Garden, where recently they had been singing, came to the Alhambra as 
to a warm and safe retreat. The room seated 1500, a stage had been erected, 
and the management was jubilant. Here on October 22nd they were giving 
Som-Am-Bull-Ole, and during the next week they appeared in various of 
their old successes. This company, consisting of Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Sharpe, 
Holman, Lynch, Kavanagh, Murphy, Kneass and Oldfield were assisted, on 
November 11th, and for some time thereafter, by the Anglesea Singers and 
Dr. Valentine in his always amusing monologues. Later, Christian, a 
Tyrolean warbler, joined, on his way to ultimate inclusion in Christy’s 
Minstrels. The Alhambra must, at this time, have been very attractive even 
to the fastidious. 

On November 17th, the Burlesque Opera Singers were succeeded by 
Mary St. Clair and Monsieur Philippe in their popular mystifications; 
Valentine and Christian remained. On November 24th, however, the Guinea 
Serenaders came in to keep aflame the love of minstrelsy, and made up 
with Mary St. Clair, Philippe and Valentine a still appealing programme. 
I should think that Barnum might have found the Alhambra a serious rival 
to his “lecture room.” In reality, both were forerunners of the variety 
stage of later decades. 

On December 1st, the Ethiopian Opera Company returned in Black 
Diabolo. Thereafter, I find no record of the place, except Courier adver- 
tisements in February that it may be hired for fancy dress balls, soirées, 
etc.; whether came a frost, a chilling frost, and sealed the doors, or whether 
the management found it did not pay to advertise, | cannot say. On May 
6th, the Herald bears an advertisement stating that the place is now open 
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as an ice cream saloon. We are also informed that it had pure rich cream 
twice a day from Orange County — truly a blessing in summer. 


Concerts, 1845-1846 


Let us not forget that, during the late summer of 1845, Mlle. Calvé 
and the French company sang at Niblo’s, and that Miss Delcy was giving 
opera at the Park. New Yorkers, therefore, could not be assumed to be 
parched for music when, on September 4th and 5th, the Swiss Bell Ringers 
appeared at the Tabernacle, or when, on the 18th and roth, they transferred 
their apparatus and their art to Rutgers Institute. Between these visits 
we found them at Palmo’s. Timm, the Misses Cumming and Helen Mat- 
thews assisted at some of their concerts. The first big event was the per- 
formance by the Sacred Music Society of Lowe’s The Seven Sleepers, given 
on September 24th, at the Tabernacle, with Mrs. -Jamieson (first appear- 
ance), Seguin, Julia Northall, Miss Windmiiller, R. Dunning, D. B. Bell, 
R. Andrews, and F. H. Nash, with U. C. Hill as conductor. Ole Bull was 
still lingering in the land of dollars, and, on October 6th, gave a recital at 
the Tabernacle, at which he performed The Carnival of Venice, the Polacca 
Guerriera, and the Norges Fjelde. On the oth, Beethoven’s Mount of Olives 
charmed at the Tabernacle. The Cheney Family of Vermont visited us 
on October 13th, singing ballads at the Society Library. Their fourth 
brother joined them, when, on November 3rd (see the Tribune), at Niblo’s 
Saloon, they offered, among other ditties, The Song of the Vermonters, com- 
posed by Ethan Allen, in 1776, and sung, during the Revolution, by the 
Green Mountain Boys. 

On October roth, the institutional Sacred Music Society presented the 
favourite oratorio of David, the soloists being Miss Northall, Frazer, Seguin, 
Nash, Andrews, R. Dunning, Bell and Miss Windmiiller. What was an- 
nounced as Ole Bull’s farewell concert, prior to his departure for Europe, 
was given on October 16th, at Palmo’s; but Ole Bull said farewell fre- 
quently. On the 16th his numbers were Variazione di Bravura, from 
Bellini, the Campanella Rondo by Paganini, and his own Cantabile Dolo- 
roso and Rondo Giocoso; in addition, he performed The Memory of Wash- 
ington, which he had composed as a tribute to the American public. Miss 
Northail and Duffield, vocalists, assisted. The Swiss Bell Ringers were 
now nightly at the Apollo Saloon, assisted by Caroline Hiffert; W. R. Bris- 
tow, at the Dutch Reformed Church, gave, on October 22nd, a concert, at 
which appeared Oakley, Mr. and Mrs. Munson, Mrs. Hardwick, &c. 

A very great favourite of this season was Templeton, of the Theatres 
Royal, London, who, on October 15th and several evenings succeeding, sang 
ballads at Palmo’s; and we remember the performances at the Park Theatre 
of the “ great” pianist, Leopold de Meyer. The next “last appearance on 
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this Continent ” of Ole Bull was scheduled for October 30th, at the Taber- 
nacle. Mrs. E. Loder, Miss De Luce, Duffield and George Loder supported 
his grief. At the same place, on November 7th, Leopold de Meyer, now 
free of the Park Theatre and enveloping farces, played a set of Russian 
Airs, by himself, the Carnival of Venice, the overture to William Tell, and 
the Grand Marche Marocaine, also by himself. De Meyer created a sensa- 
tion, we may as well admit. His associates in this concert were Mme. Adler, 
member of the Royal Academy of Milan (she sang the Casta Diva and a 
grand air from Masaniello), and “ Signor” Philip Mayer. 

On November roth, U. C. Hill, whose musical activity grew with what 
it fed on, gave a Festival Concert at the Tabernacle, employing the Phil- 
harmonic and Sacred Music Societies, and a group of soloists including 
Mme. Otto, Leopold de Meyer, Julia Northall, J. A. Kyle, Signor Aupich 
(first appearance), Alfred Boucher, special violoncellist to Ferdinand VII, 
and “ Signor” F. Meyer — verily a hippodrome of celebrities. The reader 
sees how rich — from the standards of 1845-46 — was the season of music 
now under review. The opera had failed, but concerts were very numerous. 
Little Josephine Bramson and her sister (aged seven) were at Niblo’s Saloon, 
on the 11th. Leopold de Meyer’s “farewell” came on November 14th, 
at the Tabernacle, with Miss Northall, Philip Mayer, Jr. and Mme. Lazare 
assisting. 

But the Sacred Music Society worked! On November 21st it gave 
Handel’s Samson, at the Tabernacle, U. C. Hill directing, and J. S. Jones, 
Edward Sheppard (his first appearance in ten years), F. H. Nash, Miss 
Garcia, Miss Anna Stone, and D. B. Bell rendering the solo parts. And the 
Sacred Music Society was not single in the field; on November 27th, St. 
Paul (Mendelssohn’s) was sung at the Tabernacle under George Loder, the 
soloists being Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. Valentine Mott, Jr. (a society woman 
who had on November 13th, at the Apollo, made a successful debut on the 
concert platform), Robert George Paige (whom, alas! my fourth volume 
lists as R. C. Paige), and W. S. Rogers —the first appearance of these 
two in oratorio. The night before — November 26th — Ole Bull had an- 
other “ farewell” concert at the same house. “Free” concerts were now 
given nightly at The Recess, 157 Broadway, by the vocalists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Collins. And, at Niblo’s Saloon, the New York Musical Association gave, 
on November 2oth, the first of a series of Concerts 4 la Musard, with an 
orchestra of thirty-three, all listed in the Herald, and all known to our 
story. The second occurred on January 31st. 

Templeton, I may say, had a multiplicity of concerts in various halls; 
his Scotch, English, and Irish ballads were charmingly rendered, and the 
public demanded many of them. Julia Northall ventured on a concert, De- 
cember 3rd, at the Apollo, with Mrs. E. Loder, De Begnis, Kyle, H. Marks 
and Timm. But who is this coming out of the years behind usr Who but 
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Master Burke, the dramatic phenomenon of the early °30’s, who now, as 
Mr. Joseph Burke, made his appearance at the Apollo Rooms on Decem- 
ber 5th, and very well played on the violin de Beriot’s Concerto in E minor, 
a Capriccio de Tremolo by the. same composer, and de Beriot’s Mazurka; 
likewise a grand Fantasia— Return to America — composed by himself. 
Master Burke! well, well, well! One can hardly believe it. Yet we re- 
member that in the days of his boyish triumphs at the Park he would fol- 
low his dramatic efforts in farce with violin solos or attempts at leading 
the orchestra. And now, a pupil of de Beriot, he returns as full-fledged 
virtuoso! His second concert was given at Niblo’s Saloon on December 
23rd. At this, Mrs. George H. Andrews, of Boston, sang. Meantime, on 
December oth, the concert of Christian Huber, at Palmo’s, enlisted Mme. 
Otto, Mrs. Mott, Mlle. Huber, Boucher, Etienne, &c. On the 18th, at the 
Tabernacle, occurred a complimentary benefit to A. D. Paterson, editor 
of the Anglo-American; at this popular local artists appeared — Julia 
Northall, Mrs. Mott, Mary Taylor, Mrs. E. Loder, Mme. Otto, Edward 
Sheppard, W. S. Rogers, Austin Phillips, and De Begnis. I am beginning 
to love this season, as I thread the mazes of its charming activities. Yet 
the Herald, on December 6th, asserts that concerts had had their day. Julia 
Northall’s, on the 3rd, drew hardly thirty or forty auditors, and Burke’s 
début about two hundred! 

A benefit concert, on December 22nd (see the Tribune), enlisted, at the 
Tabernacle, Mrs. Strong, Master Sconcia, Sheppard, Lynch, and Wollen- 
haupt, pianist. The last concerts in December — the Christmas season is 
naturally bad — were a recital (on the 26th) by Templeton (for the poor) 
at the Tabernacle, and one, on the 27th, at the Apollo Rooms, by Jules 
Fontana, a pianist from Paris, aided by Mathilde Korsinsky. He gave 
another (or the same postponed) on January 3rd. On January 2nd, the 
Harmoneons sang simple things at Niblo’s Saloon. W. A. King, a fading 
pianist, had his annual concert, on January 13th, at Niblo’s Saloon; with 
Timm he played on the new instrument —the harmonium. Mrs. King, 
Eleanor Watson, Sheppard and Meyer assisted. At the Tabernacle, on 
the 14th, came forth Nelson, discoverer and player of the rock harmonicon, 
Bini twanging his guitar. On January 22nd, Mrs. Sharpe sang at Franklin 
Hall, along with Kneass, Lynch, and many others of minor importance. 
On the 24th, at the Apollo Rooms, Joseph Burke tried again, with Mrs. E. 
Loder, P. Mayer, Jr., George Loder and H. Marks. The New York Sacred 
Music Society performed, on January 26, at the Tabernacle, J. H. Hewitt’s 
oratorio of Jephtha, with, as soloists, R. G. Paige, Edward Sheppard, Mrs. 
G. H. Andrews, and Miss Northall. Mme. J. Lazare, with Miss Northall, 
U. C. Hill, G. Bristow and A. Boucher, held forth, on the 27th, at Niblo’s 
Saloon. 


One sees the various musical activities now fostered in New York. Leo- 
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pold de Meyer charmed again, on February 5th, at the Tabernacle, along 
with Charles Perabeau, Brough and Mme. Otto. W. Boucher, tenor of the 
late German opera, gave, on the 14th, at the Apollo Saloon, a concert, in 
which participated Mlle. Korsinsky, Philip Mayer and Rapetti, along with 
the new Mme. Adler. Dempster said goodbye at Niblo’s Saloon, on the 1oth 
and 16th, and at Rutgers Institute on the 12th. On the 12th, also, Leopold 
de Meyer’s farewell was performed at the Tabernacle, he executing with 
Charles Perabeau a duet for two pianos. L. Gibert sang, on March 3rd, 
at Niblo’s Saloon; his associates were Julia Northall, Timm, Fontana, Mme. 
Lazare, &c. One J. H. Keemle’s concert, at the Broadway House, March 
7th, employed Miss Barton, Mrs. Sharpe, Holman, Kneass, Kavanagh, and 
other lesser luminaries. The indefatigable Sacred Music Society, on March 
11th, repeated Handel’s Samson, the soloists now being Mme. Otto, Anna 
Stone, of Boston, Austin Phillips, Sheppard, and F. H. Nash. On April 
3rd, they repeated The Seven Sleepers, with the Seguins, Frazer, Miss North- 
all, &c. Félicien David’s work, The Desert, was given seven times, begin- 
ning on April 2nd, at the Tabernacle, with George Loder as conductor, 
and R. G. Paige as soloist. And Collinet, a flageolet player, gave some 
spring concerts at Niblo’s Saloon. 

And here is delight for plain people. The Home Branch of the Hutchin- 
son Family appeared, on April 8th and 16th, at Rutgers Institute, accom- 
panied by a melodeon, and assisted by Charles Buxton on the accordion! 
For April 15th, the Deutsche Schnellpost called to the Apollo Saloon, for 
enjoyment of the art of Charles Perabeau, Fraulein Korsinsky, Gibert, Fon- 
tana and Berg. On the 16th, W. J. Davis (sic) appeared at the Apollo, 
with Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Watson, Timm and W. A. King. And doubtless 
German sentiment bought tickets liberally for the annual concert of the 
German Gesellschaft, on April 8th, with Miss Northall (thrice-busy lady), 
Fraulein Korsinsky, and Timm as aids. Miss M. E. Adair, on April 22nd, 
ventured, at Rutgers Institute, on a concert, with many minor singers — 
Mrs. Sharpe, Lynch, Kavanagh, Holman, along with Bini and Rollo, flautist. 
F. S. Noronha played the violin, on May sth, at Niblo’s; on the same eve- 
ning Edward L. Walker performed at the Tabernacle on his patent harmonic 
piano-forte. A concert of A. P. Heinrich’s compositions, at the Tabernacle, 
May 6th, enlisted Hummel, Mme. Otto, Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Northail, 
W. A. King, Beames and Timm. 

Fond memories of operatic pleasure were awakened, doubtless, on May 
12th, when Rosina Pico made, at the Apollo Saloon, her first appearance 
since her return from Havana, and had the assistance of Mme. Otto, Miss 
Northall, Mme. Burkhardt, Mayer, Kyle, Master Sconcia and the indis- 
pensable Timm. On the 15th, Pico was soloist (along with Miss Northall, 
M. Colburn, from Boston, and Edward Sheppard), in a performance of 
The Messiah, at the Tabernacle, the Sacred Music Society, under Hill, spon- 
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soring the entertainment. On the 14th, Philip Ernst and Hermann Wollen- 
haupt had a concert at the Apollo Saloon. On the 26th, at the Apollo 
Rooms, appeared Mr. and Mrs. Austin Phillips, Clirehugh, Bullard, and 
the New York Quartette Club.. Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Northall, Miss Wat- 
son, Mrs. A. Phillips and Mme. Otto formed a striking group for a benefit 
for St. Mark’s Church, on May 2oth, at the Apollo. Templeton, on June 
4th, at the Tabernacle, indulged in an evening of Reminiscences of Grand 
Opera. And, on the oth, George Henry Derwort, “ at the request of many,” 
was induced to give a concert at the Apollo Saloon. And here is a family 
group — the Alleghanians — who, beginning at the Coliseum, 450 Broad- 
way, on June 17th, were taken to the countless hearts that liked that kind of 
music — semi-amateurish, and therefore pure and religious. The Alle- 
ghanians gave their second concert, on June 24th, at the Apollo Rooms; 
their third, on the 29th. On July 7th, the Orphean Family entertained at 
the Apollo. 

The musical season died with the coming of summer, except in so far 
as bands in popular gardens satisfied the demand for sweet sounds. But 
music is hard to kill; its devotees keep it alive in the most discouraging 
circumstances. We shall hardly be surprised, then, to find the Sacred Music 
Society advertising an excursion on the steamer Albany to Newburgh, in 
the very hottest season — July 8th — to leave New York at half-past three 
in the afternoon, give a performance of The Seven Sleepers in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Newburgh, beginning at eight o’clock, and return 
to New York, arriving — at what hour? The Orphean Family sang on the 
passage to and from the historic little town on the Hudson. This strikes 
me as a brave venture, and | wish I knew the results. The Society, I may 
say, repeated the experiment on August 18th, making a trip to New Haven 
and rendering The Messiah in connection with the Yale commencement ex- 
ercises. The oratorio was performed in the Methodist Church at New 
Haven, beginning at eight o’clock in the evening. Perhaps I had better 
close this part of the discussion, lest my researches carry us even farther 
afield; but, on second thought, I will waft the readers to the New Brighton 
Pavilion, Staten Island, where, on July 21st, appeared Charles Perabeau, 
Philip Mayer and Miss Northall. Ernst and Wollenhaupt, with Philip 
Mayer, on August 8th, made music in that Pavilion. I wonder if the pov- 
erty of the record of spring and summer, 1846, was traceable to the outbreak 
of the Mexican War. 


THE PHILHARMONIC Society, 1845-1846 


The fourth season of the Philharmonic Society included the usual four 
concerts at the Apollo Rooms and a huge festival performance at Castle 
Garden. The first concert, on November 22nd, began with the first per- 
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formance of Mendelssohn’s Symphony, No. 3, Op. 56, and included Cheru- 
bini’s Overture, Anacreon, songs by Mrs. Mott, a harp solo by Mme. Jenny 
Lazare, and Stephen Heller's Fantasia for the piano on themes from 
Helévy’s Charles VI, played by Hermann Wollenhaupt. The concert ended 
with Méhul’s overture, De la Chasse du jeune Henri. George Loder con- 
ducted. 

The second programme (January 17, 1846) was led by U. C. Hill, and 
offered Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, George Loder’s Concert-Overture, 
Marmion, conducted by the composer, Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, 
Op. 25, by H. C. Timm, and de Beriot’s Fourth Concerto, for violin, Op. 
46, played by Joseph Burke. The third evening (March 7th), was directed 
by A. Boucher, who presented Kalliwoda’s Symphony, No. 1 (first time in 
America), arias by Julia Northall, the Andante from Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony, Fifth Concerto, for flute, in A-flat, Op. 52, by Fiirstenau (played 
by J. A. Kyle), and Berlioz’s overture, Les Francs Juges. The fourth 
concert, conducted by H. C. Timm, was glorified by Mozart’s Symphony 
in G minor, Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony; the programme also included a duetto 
for two cornets, played by A. and H. B. Dodworth, and the overture to La 
Gazza Ladra, by Rossini. 

The festival concert at Castle Garden (May 2oth) included the overture 
to Der Freischiitz, that to Die Zauberflote, Weber’s Jubal overture, and 
ended with the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. Mme. Otto, Miss Northall 
and Mme. Pico sang, and Timm played (by request) the Mendelssohn con- 
certo which he had rendered at the second concert. The solo voices in the 
Beethoven symphony were Mme. Otto, Mrs. Boulard, Munson, Mayer. The 
first part of the concert was led by Hill; the second by George Loder. | 
fear so long a programme would be impossible to us weaklings of a later 
generation. 


Nisio’s GARDEN, 1846 


We of the city will now regale ourselves on iced drinks and ice cream 
at Niblo’s and kindred resorts. Night by night the heated winds shall 
softly blow sea-whiffed romance at Castle Garden, or tree-y odours at 
Niblo’s and Vauxhall, further uptown in our vast city of over three hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. Always in the delights of these better- 
known spheres, we shall recollect that the Atlantic Garden is open (May 
6th) for the season, under the management of William Allison, and that 
there, every Tuesday and Friday, we may hear Dodworth’s Cornet Band. 
Likewise we must not forget the ice cream at the Alhambra, and the fresh 
cream, twice a day, from Orange County. 

But it is the theatrical pomps of the more pretentious places with which 
we are now concerned. Niblo’s was the last to open; yet it shall, by long- 
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established custom, receive first attention. There was some unexpected 
and heart-breaking delay that announced tentative beginnings, only to defer 
until June 8th the auspicious event. The night was made thrilling by the 
first appearance in two years of the great Ravels, who nimbled and jumped 
and mimed their usual feats in a miscellaneous first part including per- 
formances by Charles Winther, Mme. Martin Javelli, and Le Petit Amour, 
two and a half years old —her first appearance in public. Mme. Leon 
Javelli (late Miss Wells) and Monsieur Henri, from the Paris Opera, danced 
the polka; and then the entire Ravel family appeared in their always popu- 
lar Monsieur Dechalumeau. Not one of the famous group was missing, 
and the evening’s delight must have been perfect. On June oth their bill 
included Classic Groupings called Glimpses of the Vatican in Rome — “the 
machinery of which is of a peculiar construction.” The Féte Champétre 
and The Invisible Harlequin were favourites revived on the 11th. On the 
19th, Jocko was added to the repertoire. 


PLACIDE AND BURTON 


The Ravels are inseparably connected with the fame of these summer 
seasons at Niblo’s. Nevertheless, we remember — usually, it is true, with 
an effort — that dramatics of a more staid variety were the order of “ off- 
nights.’ Sefton and Chippindale (or Chippendale) were the gods of the 
machine on those nights, and this year a special effort was made to render 
the offerings attractive. Overtures were made to both Placide and Burton, 
and the reaction of Burton may be surmised from two letters (in the Har- 
vard Theatre Collection) written by him to Chippindale, prior to the con- 
summation of a contract. The first (from Philadelphia, June 19, 1846) 
declares that, “as to terms, I have always been well used by Niblo, and 
have too much feeling as a manager to require terms that I cannot repay. 
Still | want as much as others. Give me the same as Placide (sub rosa) 
and I am content. Nevertheless, | must not be sacrificed in name or fame. 
I must play in the first pieces the first two nights,’ and “ for the first night 
of the junction” with Placide, “my name must be first in the bill —on 
the 2nd night. . . . Placide’s may be first — then mine again, and so on. 
Remember this is essential —I have not played in New York for three 
years.” Under date of June 22nd, the comedian writes, “I agree to all 
your propositions, but the 4o is rayther slow. Of course I depend on your 
honor that the same amount and no more is paid to H. Placide, either in 
cash, or perquisites in any other way. . . . Expect you to do the decent 
and proper in all the papers.” Burton at $40 a week! Lucky indeed will 
be comedians of 1930, drawing twenty or thirty times that salary, if memory 
of them live one-twentieth of the number of years during which Burton’s 
fame has grown greater and greater! 
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On June 17th, Placide, Chippindale and Constantia Clarke were seen 
in The Village Doctor and The Double-Bedded Room. The Lost Letter, 
acted on June 24th by Chippindale, Walcot, Miss Clarke and Mrs. Watts, 
was followed by the first performance of the comedietta, Napoleon’s Old 
Guard, in which Placide appeared as Havresack, Walcot as Lord Beauville, 
Miss Roberts as Lady Beauville and Miss Clarke as Mélanie. The last 
item in the bill was A Nabob for an Hour, with Placide, Mrs. Watts and 
Miss Roberts. 

The first appearance in America of Mlle. Blangy, a danseuse who be- 
came immediately popular, was hailed on July 7th. She danced and mimed 
in a ballet called The Vengeance of Diana, impersonating Calisto, with 
Mme. Leon Javelli as Diana, and Monsieur Henri as Endymion. She, of 
course, performed on the Ravel nights. Henry Placide’s first benefit was 
set for July 8th, when, in addition The Lost Letter and The Old Guard, a 
farce, The Cobbler’s Will, or, an Actor in Luck, was seen with this cast: 
| BYU o) GEV noche onan ie ee a emir Leten be, JE eiRdlw’ “QRS Deas tac accuse eanemeeoas oat Mr. Placide 
ETL eae renee ee taco cnc ret tne Mie Arno] a Gountesssetinicne eran Mrs. Watts 


Gountelatinier =n eee eee Mr. Walcot Mme. Ducornet 
STINT Koss eado 5d bonou doce Mr. Sprague 


Burton’s first night was July 11th, when he appeared as Fright, in Crim- 
son Crimes, or, Deeds of Dreadful Note, T. G. Booth enacting Tremor, 
and Mrs. Watts Susan; Placide followed in Napoleon’s Old Guard, and 
Walcot as Oblivious Top, in The Man without a Head. On the 15th Burton 
was seen as Ignatius Polyglot, in The Scapegoat. During these Burton- 
Placide nights, New Yorkers could enjoy some rare privileges; on July 18th, 
for instance, Placide in Grandfather Whitehead began a bill that included 
Turning the Tables, with Burton as Jack Humphries, Walcot as Jeremiah 
Bumps, and Miss Clarke as Patty Larkins. On the 22nd, Burton’s Paul 
Pry was joined with Placide’s Colonel Hardy. 

Meantime, Mlle. Blangy had appeared (July 20th) as La Sylphide — 
always an attractive ballet; Gabriel Ravel was Sandy, and Mme. L. Javelli 
Jessie. Miss Clarke’s benefit, on July 25th, presented The School for 
Scandal, curiously enough without either Placide or Burton, but with in- 
teresting volunteers. Chippindale was Sir Peter, Dyott Joseph, W. B. 
Chapman Crabtree, Bland Sir Benjamin, Plumer Careless, Cunningham 
Moses, Bellamy Sir Oliver, Walcot Charles, Miss Clarke Lady Teazle, and 
Mrs. W. Isherwood (sister of the beneficiary) Lady Sneerwell. It will be 
seen that nearly every theatre then in operation in New York contributed 
at least one member to this distribution. For Chippindale’s night (July 
29th), after Placide, Chippindale and Burton had appeared in Charles XII, 
more outside help was enlisted — The Alleghanians made such music as 
they could, and Bass and Mrs. Watts played in the now very popular Lend 
Me Five Shillings. 
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Let us, however, not forget the Ravels, who on three or four nights 
of the week delighted all and sundry, with the assistance of Mlle. Blangy 
in ballet. They revived on July 30th their ever-compelling The Conjuror’s 
Gift, or, the Magic Pills, and for several successive nights of its playing 
caused mirth and wonder with their inexplicable tricks. But we really, 
from this distance of time, must award the palm to such performances as 
that of August 5th, when The Heir at Law was given with an incomparable 
cast, including Chippindale as Lord Duberly, Burton as Dr. Pangloss, Pla- 
cide as Zekiel, Lovell as Dick Dowlas, Arnold as Henry Moreland, Miss 
Clarke as Cicely, Mrs. Watts as Lady Duberly, and Miss Roberts as Caro- 
line. It was followed by the first performance of The Collegians (The 
Collegian’s Wager, in the Herald), ‘embodying two chapters of Charles 
O’ Malley ”: 


(Caioitenin IPONWEP accccoouseeooedore Noe ibewall IDaso@oel socceospscnocncccooso0e Mr. Wells 
Charlese@n\Vialleyaeeeeen eee eee Ge BUA INES SN 6 soo gopodndnodwlocmiboens't Mr. Everard 
A Rel0) ofS 6" Hors eee oe ea ican Bparcuctc MGe Weimeweroy AYWGYGeS" co aooonocvedooocnncas Mr. Macready 
Dye MIOCENE co ccoonncpooss0uess IGS oe: AP BUF eI ss oo on oducaborneeduatods Mr. Barnett 
Gavendishger ecw sn ccc cine corks MrvAlleni Pucvarri a cance) acer err Miss Roberts 
SDARKSRemieei ee teen nate Mr. T. G. Booth 


Placide had another benefit on August 12th, when London Assurance was 
played by him, Burton, Chippindale, Crisp, and Mrs. Crisp; Napoleon’s 
Old Guard — given many times during the season— completed the bill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crisp remained in the company, appearing in such pieces 
as Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady, Sketches in India, Used Up, etc. Wal- 
cot had gone to the Bowery, and Placide and Burton to other spheres, 
Philadelphia of course calling the latter home. But let us remember those 
unfailing attractions at Niblo’s, The Ravels and Mlle. Blangy. Giselle, in 
early September, gave Mlle. Blangy opportunity still further to enhance 
her popularity. 

The last production of importance by the Ravels was (July 14th) Robert 
and Bertrand, the original of the various versions of Robert Macaire: 


Rober tarrer tcc ae heats: Mer Amtoimenhavellun Seal D Oi, talent e M. Ferin 
Bertrandaempn acess hemi. VMetGabrielelavelmn eal cliga ee arene M. C. Winther 
IDEKOME Geacecogbano oder Meiiranc Oise lvaye ae beKtOUCl tenet ree eraen M. Leon Javelli 
Blanconweere mace cee M. Joseph Ravel Mme. Dumont ......... Mme. Jerome Ravel 
INOEAnV meer ere ait: M. Jerome Ravel Mlle. Eloi ...............Mme. Leon Javelli 
Bertintee centers errs nat: MMiosephoiMatzettt = @riciettc erm Mme. Martin Javelli 


On September oth, The Honeymoon was played, with Vandenhoff as 
Aranza, Mrs. Crisp as Juliana, Walcot as Rolando, Chippindale as the 
Mock Duke, and Mrs. Watts as Zamora; Used Up followed, with a cast 
including Crisp, Stone, Russell, Gourlay, Chippindale, Everard, Allen, 
Macready, Mrs. Watts, and Mrs. Lovell—an aggregation showing the 
effects of the coming of autumn and the homing of the summer birds to 
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the winter theatres, already opening. On September 12th, Hackett began 
an engagement as Falstaff, assisted by Vandenhoff as Ford, Ayling, of the 
Boston Theatres, as Page, Chippindale as Slender, H. Hunt as Fenton, Mrs. 
Crisp as Mrs. Ford, Mary Taylor as Mrs. Page, Matilda Phillips as Anne, 
and Mrs. Watts as Dame Quickly. On the same night George Holland 
played Mr. Golightly, in Lend Me Five Shillings, with Everard, Salisbury, 
Stone, Mary Taylor, and Miss Phillips in his support. The company, one 
sees, has been greatly strengthened. That bill was repeated on the 16th. 

The benefit of Gabriel Ravel was announced for September 18th, but 
early in the morning of that day the entire establishment — theatre, saloon, 
and outlying buildings —was burnt to the ground, in one of those fires 
so common in theatres of that period. It was not rebuilt until 1849. 


New THEATRE AT VAUXHALL GARDENS, 1846 


An effort was made, during this summer, to re-awaken interest in Vaux- 
hall Saloon; the Chapman family were chief among the actors, and Baker, 
prompter at the Olympic, was stage manager. The Herald advertisement 
for June 1st —the opening night — fails to specify either vaudevilles or 
players, but, on June 2nd, The Railroad Depot was acted by Chapman 
(doubtless H. S. Chapman), Nickinson, Fenno, Mrs. H. Isherwood and 
Julia Drake, followed by The Irish Dragoon, with Dunn as Brown Sherry, 
Nickinson as Paddy Murphy O’Brallaghan, Chapman as Fitzgig, Julia 
Drake as Matilda Jenks, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Mrs. Bloomley, and Mrs. 
Dunn as Mrs. Brown Sherry. The Captain’s not a-Miss, Wilful Murder 
(H. S. Chapman as Sphoon), and The Milliner’s Holiday, were very early 
offerings. Popping In and Out, on June 4th, presented Nickinson as Rooney 
McFin and Julia Drake as Betsy Jenks. H.S. Chapman, on the 6th, played 
Cousin Lambkin, and also Simon, in Love on all Sides. 

On June oth, Fenno acted Viscount de Ligny, with Nickinson as Vander- 
potter, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Christina. On the same evening a new 
petite drama, The Chaplain of the Regiment, presented Nickinson as Mar- 
telle, Fenno as Abbé le Bon, and Julia Drake as Maria. H. S. Chapman 
and Julia Drake appeared on the 11th, in The Artful Dodger. The Cabinet 
Question (with Nickinson, H. Chapman, Miss Drake and Mrs. Isherwood), 
The Promissory Note, The Irish Dragoon, The Man without a Head (Ob- 
livious Top by Fenno), were early offerings of the season. 

Asmodeus was the most pretentious of the productions. Beginning on 
June 15th, its cast included Fenno as Don Rafael, Nickinson as Gil Vargos, 
Dunn as King Ferdinand, Roberts as Count Medora, Julia Drake as Asmo- 
deus, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Isabel, and Miss Nickinson (who at this house 
made her stage début) as Casilda. An Object of Interest, with Dunn, was 
an admired attraction at this same time. 
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The Frontier of Savoy (A Peculiar Position) was performed, as well as 
Monsieur Jacques (inevitable where Nickinson was concerned), The Chap- 
lain of the Regiment, Sudden Thoughts, Chaos is Come Again, Asmodeus, 
The Corporal’s Wedding (with H. S. Chapman as Cobb), The Dumb Belle, 
The Captain’s not a Lady (sic): these carried the actors to July 1st. The 
famous Acrobat Family likewise appeared in classic groupings and in The 
First Fratricide. There is something vaguely teasing about the announce- 
ment of one of these acrobats — Steward Nunn —as the “alphabetical 
positionist.” 

I may tell the reader at once that this Vauxhall season failed. Nickin- 
son had his benefit, on July 6th, when he and Winans appeared in The Two 
Mechanics — that temperance drama from the Chatham. On the night of 
the stage manager, Baker, July 8th, Mitchell came in as Pedrigo Potts and 
Mary Taylor as Vincent, to the John of Paris of Fenno and the Rosa of 
Matilda Phillips. Malvina Pray danced in the second act of the “ opera,” 
and Holland, Nickinson, Mary Taylor and Miss Phillips sported through 
Lend Me Five Shillings. A benefit for Bradford Jones, in some way finan- 
cially interested in Vauxhall, occurred on July 13th, when a long bill pre- 
sented a dance by Julia Vallée, Harrington, the necromancer, songs by 
Dunn, Rowe, Williams, Anderson, and Miss De Mortimer, the farce of 
Mr. and Mrs. White, (acted by Hadaway and Julia Drake), and Cony and 
Blanchard as the Venetian Statues. 

I found no more records of this summer at Vauxhall, but Ireland in- 
forms us that “on the 27th Mr. W. B. Chapman took the genera! manage- 
ment of affairs, and added Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton (late Sarah Chapman), 
Miss Malvina Pray . . . and Miss Fanny Deering to his company.” The 
last night of the season, says Ireland, was the 31st of August, when Walcot, 
Miss Clarke and Caroline Chapman appeared for the benefit of the man- 
ager. I fear his season was no more prosperous than that of Baker, imme- 
diately preceding. 


CasTLE GARDEN, 1846 


Castle Garden, which in 1845 offered some pretentious entertainment, 
began on May 21, 1846, with “ grand orchestral concerts”; it felt its way 
cautiously to other things. Perhaps experience made wary. George Hol- 
man, the sweet singer of Palmo’s Burlesque Ethiopian Opera Company, was 
added on May 25th. The Misses Vallée danced into Castle Garden on 
June ist. Thereafter, the orchestra, Holman, the sea breezes and they — 
lit, when possible, by the summer moon — made the chief allurement for 
lovers of light entertainment. Thompson, the comic dancer from the Chat- 
ham, was featured, with the Vallées, in the Herald advertisements of June 
16th and following days. 

This would seem admirable entertainment for hot nights in heat-tried 
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New York. Yet by mid-July the solo performers had all disappeared, and 
the management announced only orchestral concerts and a “ grand cosmo- 
rama.” This was the sole combination in Herald advertisements until 
September 1st. At that time came back the great success of the preceding 
autumn at Castle Garden — the Buffo Troupe of Ethiopian Minstrels. They 
were advertised till well on in September. 


BROOKLYN, 1845-1846 


The ubiquitous Swiss Bell Ringers begin for Brooklyn the season of 
1845-46; on September 16th and 17th, their sonorous chimes rang through 
the lecture room of the Brooklyn Institute. According to the Eagle, Master 
Sconcia assisted. On the 16th, also, the Star beaconed to the South Presby- 
terian Church, Clinton and Amity Streets, for a concert of sacred music, 
directed by A. B. Norville, with U. C. Hill “ presiding ” at the organ, and 
Nash and others singing. 

The Eagle, for October 13th, apprises that pedestrians on Fulton Street, 
that morning “ were surprised to see a floating structure at the wharf, re- 
sembling a huge meeting house. . . . It is the floating theatre, of which so 
much has been said, lately, and will . . . seat comfortably twelve hundred 
persons.” The Star states that D. S. Harris was manager, and it advertises 
for the 13th performances by Palmo’s Burlesque Opera Company, consist- 
ing of Holman, Kavanagh, Lynch, Kneass, Murphy, Oldfield, Mrs. Phillips 
and Mrs. Sharpe — names now familiar to us all. They gave La Som-Am- 
Bull-Ole, preceded by a grand concert. “The Saloon of the Theatre will 
be opened with Temperance Refreshments,” and “ An efficient Police is en- 
gaged to preserve order. Under direction of Officer Manning’ —a good, 
stalwart name. Box tickets sold at 25 cents, pit at 12% cents, and private 
boxes at $2. I found no more of this interesting experiment in the Star; 
but the Eagle again admits us on the 14th, to “ Som-Am-Bull-Ole.” 

I pass to Templeton’s concert — The Rose, Shamrock and Thistle — on 
October 30th, at the Institute. At the same place, on November 25th, 
Templeton sang songs by Scott and Burns. On both occasions Austin 
Phillips played on the piano. St. Ann’s Church, on November 4th, housed 
J. Black’s Sacred Concert, which included a rendering of Garbett’s Hymn 
of the Seasons, with, as soloists, Julia L. Northall, Mrs. L. A. Jones, W. H. 
Oakley, R. Dunning, and F. H. Nash. And now (November 6th, at the 
Institute) the Cheney Family from Vermont broke in with songs of Webbe, 
Sir J. Stevenson, &c., but also with the Song of the Vermonters, as sung 
by Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys. The Cheneys tried again 
in Brooklyn, on the 13th, and, on the 18th and 27th, journeyed to Lexington 
Hall, Williamsburgh. 

December, for a wonder, really interests us. On the oth, at Gothic Hall, 
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Burke (once our beloved Master Burke) played the violin, assisted by Mrs. 
George H. Andrews and by S. Lazar (“who will preside at the piano 
forte’). On the 11th, the same hospitable hall received Templeton, for 
a farcwell concert; that same evening sent Miss Windmiiller, Beames and 
E. Sheppard to the Institute. Julia Northall, for her concert on the 15th, 
brought to the Institute the well-known De Begnis, Kyle and Timm. And 
now we find George Vandenhoff, lecturing on December 22nd, at the Insti- 
tute, his “lecture” consisting in large part of readings from Shakespeare. 
In January John B. Gough at the Institute or at Hall’s Buildings enter- 
tained those who thought they were in process of edification and educa- 
tion; his subject, of course, was the burning one of temperance. The 
Harmoneons, on January 28th, gave the second and last (I confess I could 
not find the first) of their musical soirées, at the Institute; a grand secular 
concert and Ethiopian opera comprised their wares, flaunted boldly in the 
face of the City of Churches and Temperance. 

A barren season! for weeks the Eagle and the Star advertise nothing 
for us; of course I omit occasional church concerts by the choirs attached. 
On February toth, John W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia 
College, came to the Institute, and thenceforward we wait till April 1st for 
a to us questionable pleasure provided (says the Eagle) at Gothic Hall, by 
Mrs. Emmett and Mr. Walden, with the Infant Minstrels, four in number 
and ranging in age from three to ten years. Punch and Judy participated 
in the show. “ The Home Branch of the Hutchinson Family,” were at 
Gothic Hall on April 2nd and oth, with Charles Buxton “on the accordion.” 
This is too primitive for my taste, O reader! as indeed, was the concert of 
Covert and Dodge and the Barton Family, on April 8th, at the Institute, 
or another, on April 16th, at a place unspecified in the Star. 

Here, at last, is something sophisticated. On April 15th and 2oth, at 
the Institute, John Brougham gave an evening of songs and stories illus- 
trating Pat’s Peculiarities, and a Temperance Lecture, “ after the manner 
of Father Matthew.” Mrs. Brougham presided at the piano, and sang sev- 
eral new songs. It seems strange that men like Brougham could find but 
little place, in those hard times, in the theatres. But we must remember 
that the public was avid for lectures, concerts, and platform entertainments. 
James Cusick and Peter Printup, of the Tuscarora tribe, lectured in both 
Indian and English, on April 2oth, at Hall’s Buildings, and, for the 23rd, 
the Eagle lists a concert at the Brooklyn Tabernacle, Fulton and Pineapple 
Streets, with Mrs. Strong, Miss Pearson, Nash, Dunning, J. A. Johnson, &c. 

A circus on May 18th, and a few days thereafter, withdraws us from 
the religiosity of much of that Brooklyn year. According to the Star of 
the 21st, it held forth at the Brooklyn Garden. The Williamsburgh Gazette 
is more specific in circus lure. For the afternoons and evenings of May 
28th oe 20th, it advertises, for that village, Rockwell and Stone’s Circus, 
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with a gallant array, including Herr Cline, Levi North, Hiram Franklin, 
John Gossin, clown, Mrs. Gossin, Mmes. Whitaker (or Whittaker), Wil- 
liams, Wood, Robinson, Leslie and Brown, F. Whitaker, Alonzo Hubbell 
(the modern Hercules), Masters Stevens, Kincade, Sharp, &c. The 
pageants of Sports of Old Spain and Crusaders’ Glory doubtless seemed 
very, very splendid to Williamsburgh. Henry Needham was the general 
manager. And a grand street procession preluded the tented magnificence. 

I have but little more in my scrip. Mooney devoted the evening of 
May 26th, at the Institute, to Music, Anecdote, Wit and History of Ireland, 
whereas, on June 2nd and sth, G. H. Hill illustrated Yankee humours, in 
Gothic Hall. June roth brought Templeton to the Institute, and thereafter 
only Brooklyn Garden advertised its known delights. But, saith the Eagle, 
George Kingsley, on the 14th of July, gave a concert at the Dutch Church, 
Court and Joralemon Streets, and induced Mrs. E. Loder to lend her art to 
the occasion. Surely Brooklyn occupied but an infinitesimal place on the 
map artistic in the busy season I have just aroused from its slumbers. 
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America of John Collins, a representative of Irish character, who 

won abiding popularity in parts associated with the memory of the 
lamented Power. One has but to examine portraits of the latter, with his 
open face and sunny smile, to see how much more charming and attractive 
he was than any of his successors. Collins, especially, seems from his pic- 
tures at least, to have had a saturnine expression more suggestive of Edgar 
Allan Poe than of the usual stage Irishman. Nevertheless he succeeded 
admirably, and, if not regarded with the peculiar affection that followed 
Power, he was nevertheless the best substitute yet found for the deceased 
comedian. He began on the 17th in two pieces inseparably connected with 
Power’s fame — The Nervous Man, and Teddy the Tiler. Collins had an 
ingratiating tenor voice, which was heard in the former of those pieces in 
The Sprig of Shillelah and Shamrock so Green, and in the latter in Widow 
Mahoney. “ Asa singer of Irish ballads and humorous songs,” says Ireland, 
“he has scarcely been matched on our Stage, and in the gentlemen of his 
nation [Collins was a native of Dublin] or as the representative of dashing 
impudence and reckless assurance, ranks far above any competitor.” The 
Park company was up to the last season’s strength. Newcomers were Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland, from the more democratic houses, and James Stark, 
liked during his brief stay here, but afterward led by the star of dramatic 
empire to California and Australia. 

Collins’s early repertoire embraced, besides the pieces in the opening bill, 
How to Pay the Rent, The Irish Ambassador, The Irish Attorney, and His 
Last Legs. On the 22nd came, for the first time, a new comedy by Planché 
— The Irish Post: 


Ls Park opened on August 17, 1846, with the first appearance in 


ilierencex@.Gradyarneranecre. ee Mire CollinssaGroceiss anwar eee Mr. Matthews 
Mi Capsicombarmenenntere it Mr Bellam ya BO VA eee eee ete Master Eustace 
Bartholomew Lane ..............- Mize hiSheraee.y Lisa G@apslcoin oie == as Mrs. Dyott 
George aneaeencn tenon eer MrrAyAndrewse Marya Capsicomlmeeee eee Miss Hall 
John Pere: eee cee s ae Mr; Gallott *SMrs:..Vumpe rca ee eee Mrs. Knight 
Policertianseancmertne fe ccc crecee ers Mr. Heath 


This trifle (seen at the Chatham, on July 14th, as The Irish Post Office) 

was the hit of Collins’s season, judging by the number of repetitions; but 

the old favourites mentioned above ran well during his two-weeks stay. 

Born to Good Luck was enjoyed on the 24th, and The Happy Man on the 

28th. Has contemporary reviews which I saw praised Collins highly, with- 
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From a Lithograph of G. and W. Endicott, in 
the Harvard Theatre Collection 
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MAO. MARBLE asJAGOS JEWSHARP 
Vankee we Time 


DAN MARBLE IN THE YANKEE IN TIME 


From an Engraving after B. W. Jenks, in 
the Harvard Theatre Collection 


CHARLES KEAN AS RICHARD III 
From a Painting by Reid 


JOHN COLLINS AS McSHANE 
From an Engraving by Newsan: 
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out allowing enthusiasm to run riot. We shall find him a prominent feature 
in this and subsequent seasons in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kean; Forrest 


But only the Keans could bring back to the Park its former splendid 
audiences. These artists returned on August 31st in The Gamester, which 
must have been more of a favourite with them than with their audiences; 
its day was over and done with. Stark was Lewson, Dyott Stukely, and 
Mrs. Abbott Charlotte. They followed in matter more to the taste of their 
admirers — Ion, Much Ado about Nothing, The Hunchback, As You Like 
It, Twelfth Night, Richard III (Mrs. Kean in this bill being listed also 
for Kate O’Brien), The Stranger and The Honeymoon (a double bill for 
Kean’s benefit, a bill played the same night at the Bowery by Julia Dean), 
The Barrack Room (with Mrs. Kean as Clarisse) and The Merchant of 
Venice and The Wonder (another double bill for Mrs. Kean’s benefit). 
This amazing list was presented during a two-weeks engagement. My very 
soul yearns to have seen Ellen Tree in some of those characters; in many 
of them doubtless she had no rival in the English-speaking world of that 
day, if, indeed, any one since has equalled her Ion, and her Viola. 

They were succeeded by an actor of very different quality. Forrest was 
never called delicate in any attribute of his profession; his physical force 
and his stentorian voice were now galling people who had admired the work 
of Charles and Fanny Kemble, of Macready, of Ellen Tree, not to mention 
lesser artists like Charles Kean and James R. Anderson. But Forrest still 
had an immense following, who felt obliged to carry American flags in their 
souls, especially since Forrest’s great failure in London. He opened, on 
September 14th, as King Lear, with Mrs. H. Hunt (her first appearance this 
season) as Cordelia, Dyott as Edgar, and Stark as Edmund. On the next 
night Forrest was Othello, Dyott Iago, Stark Cassio, and Mrs. Hunt Desde- 
mona. Forrest appeared thereafter, on successive nights, as Hamlet (in 
which the historic imagination cannot be stretched to the point of conceiving 
him as anything but absurd), as Macbeth (in which he had so signally failed 
in London), as Richelieu, as Spartacus, Damon, and Metamora. He could 
in this last character take his departure on a perfect tempest of his own 
declamation. From Lear to Metamora one descends greatly in artistic value, 
and that progression Forrest could make gracefully, without seeming in 
the eyes of his adorers to “skid.” I am amazed to find, that, on September 
18th, Mrs. Hunt was down for Lady Macbeth! 


Mrs. Mowatt AND E. L. DAVENPORT 


The Park was now inalterably committed to the star system; indeed 
the company, alone, played to empty benches. A fourth planet, therefore, 
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swam into the pure serene as soon as Forrest faded from view; or, rather, 
a fifth, since Mr. and Mrs. Kean could be counted as one only in a matri- 
monial sense. Mrs. Mowatt was brought in on September 28th, as Juliet, 
her Romeo being E. L. Davenport, who then made his first appearance on 
the Park stage, and also began that artistic partnership with Mrs. Mowatt 
which was to lead them soon to high success in London. On the same 
evening in which this important combination was seen at the Park, a Mr. 
Leonard made his début as Teddy O’Rourke, in The Irish Tutor, and con- 
tinued for the week of the Mowatt-Davenport season in afterpieces which 
John Collins on the same stage, but a short while previously, had done so 
very much better. This engagement of Leonard seems to me one of the 
very most stupid things ever perpetrated by the none too astute Simpson. 
Mrs. Mowatt and Davenport, during their interesting week, were seen in 
the leading characters of Fazio, Much Ado about Nothing, The Wife, and 
Man and Wife (with Leonard as Cornelius O’Dedimus). Leonard had a 
benefit on October 3rd, when, with Born to Good Luck and The Happy 
Man, he brought out King O’Neil; in it Davenport played Louis XV and 
Mrs. Mowatt the Marchioness de Clermont. 


THe Keans; THE Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA; THE WIFE’S SECRET 


The conquering Keans began a second term on October 5th, in The Jeal- 
ous Wife — Mr. Kean’s first appearance in New York as Oakley (usually 
so spelled in the bills). Their second night — October 6th— must be 
marked with a red letter. On that occasion they presented for the first 
time on the New York stage The Two Gentlemen of Verona — the second 
work of the great poet to be given its first production within a year. Antony 
and Cleopatra and The Two Gentlemen of Verona had, we see, been a 
long time in reaching the boards in this city. The cast must be retained: 


Valentines saan. neereee eons sete Mrs Kean sSpeed eaten eerie te oe eee Mr. Fisher 
Rroteusmeeee.. piece enna ree Mrs Dyottes Launcemaasentate ae eer Mr. Bass 
DUKE Pee aeec hs poe cretiy oe certiouy ee Mrsistark oe Hosticce-caruserricon cette Mr. Povey 
FATICONIO Naeem cote oe Mra i Anderson julia... snc tonee ae ee eee Mrs. Kean 
‘PAULO see eee ar NEA PATI GTC WS ame VLViiallee aera eee ae era Mrs. Abbott 
Eglamour sapere urea ene Mim sutherland ge lcucettau sneer ete eee Mrs. Dyott 


This revival, I fear, seems more important to us than to those who had 
the opportunity to study it; it was repeated on the 8th and toth, and then 
shelved. The Jealous Wife alternated with it throughout the week. The 
critic of the Albion, usually so interested in what seemed to him of im- 
portance in the theatre, devoted considerable space to a discussion of The 
Jealous Wife, and apologised for having left but small space at the end 
of his article for the Shakespeare play. Mrs. Kean’s Julia was, of course, 
reminiscent of her Viola, Bass’s Launce was too much elaborated, and 
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the scenery was good. This is the gist of the Albion paragraph about an 
event that seems to us so interesting, not to say thrilling. 

Far more vital to the intelligent critic of the Albion was the production 
of October 12th — George Lovell’s play of The Wife’s Secret, then first 
seen here: 


S1ge Weal Creu) 0 te ree eee cas Mr. Kean Captain Tomlinson .......... Mr. McDouall 
ordeA Tdeiee nite. cee ents oo ire Vvottw=e Nevilless econ cy ee Mrs. H. Hunt 
JabezeSnectlacee sore uatck atone Mr. Fisher Lady Eveline Amyot ............. Mrs. Kean 
rou antler genre sees er aie « Ne, JN, TGR AMEE ni ctcre onodii ane one naamamne Mrs. Abbott 


This was a success; it was repeated nightly throughout the week — the last 
of this second visit of the Keans to the leading playhouse of the city. One 
sees what vitality the admirable pair breathed into the theatre and how 
stimulating they were to their own audiences and to us. 


JAMES R. ANDERSON 


Something of the same praise may be accorded the next star, James R. 
Anderson, who followed the Keans on October roth, after an absence of more 
than a year. He brought out on his first night the highly interesting play 
of The King of the Commons, then introduced to the Park, though the 
humble Chatham had produced it during the preceding season. This was 
the Park cast: 


Kin gelainiesm Vas Ammer cee cette Mie, Ainley brergel SWS 55 ocancucnosvdooounde Mr. Jones 
SireAclamM@Welr? a ereaic ce eee Ge, Bareay  Ibyoyrel CASUS cocooccocoveadesc Mr. Matthews 
George Weil aiesc aac oeeree aie aee ire Dv ottamleord Selonmeee reer rrEe riers Mr. Sutherland 
WMEeelt: WOME cscssouebedcso0ess Mr. Stark Lord Somerville ........... Mr. D. Anderson 
[eaird} Smaller ance oe nee Mites RS (OTS ee AmocosnandaacoccoueemetaS Mr. Milot 
Miungoisinall eer aserraceeise rs seo Mapelsishers mulshers: erry easey eaters eee Povey & Sprague 
Bishop Merrie cidcsacenee Mrass Pearson = Madeline) Weirie.-s.cecses> 4. Mrs. H. Hunt 
IUIMAUTS was eer tia rciote csc a eae Mr. Gallott Widow Barton ....... West ore ene Mrs. Dyott 


This piece, likewise, was a success; it was played, thereafter, by many 
a romantic actor, who won praise as the King disguised among his enemies. 
Anderson, however, was not satisfied to give merely this play. He acted 
Claude Melnotte, on the 22nd, The Elder Brother, on the 23rd, and Hamlet, 
on the 24th, when F. S. Chanfrau first appeared at the Park, his character 
being Laertes. On the 26th, Anderson essayed Charles de Moor, in a new 
version of The Robbers, never a very popular play in New York. For his 
benefit, on the 30th, he wisely went back to The King of the Commons and 
The Lady of Lyons. On October 27th, after The Lady of Lyons, with An- 
derson and Mrs. Hunt, The Wandering Boys was performed, with Kate 
Denin as Paul, and Susan Denin as Justin. 

Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Kean, Forrest, Mrs. Mowatt, Anderson; surely 
Simpson had exerted himself to give his public the very brightest in the 
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starry heavens. There was now nothing to do but to begin drawing the 
circle again. Collins, then, was brought back on October 31st, in Born to 
Good Luck and How to Pay the Rent. The afterpiece was The Eton Boy, 
played first on the 22nd, by G. H. Andrews as Colonel Curry, G. H. Bar- 
rett as Captain Popham, Fisher as Mr. Dabster, Mrs. Hunt as Fanny, and 
Mrs. Knight as Sally. Mrs. Hunt had recently been seen in Fortunio, 
Somebody Else, and Grist to the Mill. 

The novelty of this second Collins season came on November 2nd, a 
comedy by Boucicault and Benjamin Webster, entitled The Soldier of 
Fortune, the scene lying at Versailles in 1702, and the cast including Mrs. 
Hunt as the Duke of Anjou (in which she made a great hit), G. H. An- 
drews as Baron Beaupré, A. Andrews as Count Albert, Fisher as Chevalier 
Jolivers, Matthews as Chevalier Andreas, Collins as Captain O’Rourke, and 
Mrs. Abbott as Baroness Beaupré. The piece was given several times, 
in connection with other Power-Collins specialties. For his benefit, on the 
6th, Collins sang Tom Tug, in The Waterman. 


Mr. AND Mrs. KEAN IN KiNG JOHN 


On November oth, Mr. and Mrs. Kean (thrice-blessed Ellen Tree) 
came back for a third term. They played The Wife’s Secret for four nights, 
successively, The Gamester and The Wonder figuring in the bills of the 13th. 
On November 16th, they staged a revival of King John, which, for magnifi- 
cence in every detail, eclipsed everything of the sort ever seen in America, 
not excepting their own Richard III of the preceding season. The papers 
stated that the cost of the production was nearly $12,000, an extraordi- 
nary sum for days when the highest price of admission was one dollar. The 
purchasing power of the dollar at that time was — how many times what it 
is today? One may gauge it by remembering that table board at the Astor 
House — the last word in hotel elegance, could be had for seven dollars a 
week! 

The entire cast of King John was as follows: 


Kings Ohi ace. eee te setter se Mr. Kean “English Herald 7... casos Mr. D. Anderson 
Baulconbrid gemasemreerecee Mr. Vandenhoff Pages to King John. . Mrs. Gallott, Miss Flynn 
KingiPhilip seeaceonte cece eee MraBarry iyeMeclungeees. eee eee Mr. Bellamy 
Tee Wiss! fo Ms cetera Minis tarkgee Chattll oneness eee Mr. Sutherland 
Princes enhyarneseeeemeere Nirsmeoutherland aes renchehlena |G aeee ene Mr. Sprague 
Ath uttatnteitmteces of hintatene Miss S. Denin Citizen of Angiers ........ Mr. G. H. Barrett 
Pembrokessmenn ns ene ere MreArAndrews eA Ustrialeeenee ae ene Mr. S. Pearson 
SSX Area ee ee eee Mirpiicathme@ardinal@landul hiss Mr. Bass 
Salisburvareansccme eee eee Nis Chantrauleeeenelishelhcni: jeanne Mr. Gallott 
Norfolk ero eee oe Mrs McDouall®Sherifi = ote taeeeer eee ee Mr. Milot 
Huberte-2 2 te ee eee ee Mize Dv otters Ouccne lino canes Mrs. Abbott 
Robert Faulconbridge ............ Mb, Tei eeie = (COWGINES , on noanecnncoocaocencoac Mrs. Kean 
\GRieS GUE? sooocobosoovsssoous Nit. Povey = Blanch wate pene me eee ee Miss Horn 
Petemot Pomtretse asset Mr. Matthews Lady Faulconbridge ........... Miss Gordon 
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The bill proudly proclaimed that the scenery was painted on upwards of 
15,000 square feet of canvas by Hillyard, Grain and assistants. The de- 
scription of the settings must be given without curtailment from the admir- 
able Albion, of November 21st; this, the second of our earliest Shakespear- 
ian productions in the Irving sense must be set visibly before the student: 


The first scene represents “ A Room of State in John’s Palace” with 
the King on his throne surrounded by his court; the painter has repre- 
sented a vast Gothic Hall hung with tapestry. The carved timbers of 
the roof, stretching out in the perspective with the lights and shades 
skilfully arranged, the double range of windows of painted glass, the 
canopied chairs of state, and the tesselated pavement are all executed with 
surpassing skill. . . . The calm majesty of John (set off by his gorgeous 
costume, which is an exact model of his effigy in Worcester Cathedral, 
and corresponds also with the dress found on the body of John when the 
corpse was exhumed in 1797,) the regal dignity and magnificent dress 
of Queen Elinor, the imposing costumes of the Archbishops and Bishops, 
the costly and magnificent robes of the Barons and Knights, the rich 
dresses of the attendant ladies so characteristic and picturesque, the 
quaint habiliments of the Heralds and subordinate attendants, each an 
isolated picture, and the glittering banners, form altogether a scene of 
life-like reality. We feel a perfect confidence in asserting, that this scene 
has never been surpassed on any stage. The subsequent introduction of 
the envoy, Chatillon, with his attendant Herald and six French Barons, 
all in magnificent and strictly accurate costumes, complete the gorgeous 
display; the less magnificent dresses of the Faulconbridge family are 
equally worthy of notice, as being exact transcripts of the times. The 
whole details of the scene are exquisitely arranged. All the subordinate 
characters and auxiliaries act out their respective parts with a reality of 
effect worthy of all praise. They appear interested in the action of the 
scene, fall into conversational groups, and, in fact, act and move like 
men and women in real life. . . 

The Second Act introduces us before “ The walls of Angiers,” with a 
panoramic view of the French camp and adjacent country. This is 
a splendid effort of pictorial art, occupying the entire depth, and a 
greatly increased breadth of stage. The lofty ramparts, bastions and 
towers, stretching out into the perspective, and the surrounding country, 
are depicted with great beauty and artistic skill. Rude engines of war, 
block houses for covering the huge battering-rams, and machinery for 
hurling ponderous stones, are introduced as pictorial illustrations of the 
period. 

In this scene we are presented with a picture of the martial splendour 
of the 13th century. The French King enters, accompanied by the 
Dauphin, Prince Arthur and the Lady Constance, with a host of warriors 
clad in mail and richly varied surcoats, bearing shields with appropriate 
devices, and armed with the weapons then in use. The gorgeous stand- 
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ards of France with the gold oriflamme, and the rich banners of Bretagne 
and Austria, complete the glittering pageant. 

The equally sumptuous array of the English King, and his gor- 
geously-accoutred nobles, warriors, and attendants, all clothed in the 
panoply of war. The richly flowing robes of the Queen, the Lady Blanche, 
and their female attendants, the royal standards of England, Normandy 
and Aquitaine, all produce a combination of effect truly magnificent. 
There cannot be less than two hundred persons engaged in this scene. 
The groupings, at times, would form fitting subjects for an historical 
painter, so beautiful and artistic are their arrangement. We cannot 
convey the effect produced by the admirable precision exhibited in the 
complicated evolutions, the marchings and countermarchings of the aux- 
iliaries. A reality is thrown around the whole of the action, too, by the 
interest shown by all engaged in the varied incidents of the scene. We 
have never witnessed so perfect a display of stage effect. 

The Third Act opens with a view of the interior of the French King’s 
tent, and the town of Angiers seen in perspective through the opening. — 
It is a richly painted scene. . . . The introduction of the Pope’s Legate, 
Cardinal Pandulph and his attendant afford [szc] an opportunity to 
increase and vary the pageantry of the preceding scenes by the display 
of the pomp of the Romish Church. The long procession formed by the 
Bishops, Abbots, Monks, Knights and Templars, and the richly wrought 
standards of the church, crosses, &c. move [sic] along in solemn grandeur 
is highly impressive. The acting is also beautifully in keeping here. The 
horror exhibited by the assembled multitude while the sentence of excom- 
munication is denounced by the Legate is strikingly carried out, and the 
scene terminates with exciting bursts of enthusiasm from the opposing 
parties eager for the impending fight. 

The succeeding scenes in the act are kept up with an equal tone of 
effect and with the same attention to the details. 

The Fourth Act gives a picture of John, enthroned at Northampton, 
with shorn dignity, and diminished followers, affording by its contrast 
a relief to the previous scenes of the play. The closing scene of this act 
depicts the melancholy death of Arthur. The walls of Northampton 
Castle is a scene beautifully painted. The fall of the young prince from 
the lofty battlements is managed with thrilling effect. 

The Fifth Act commences with a view of the Temple Church, North- 
ampton. The Tableau, on the rising of the curtain, represents John in 
the act of resigning his crown to the Legate of the Pope. The display 
in this scene might have been heightened perhaps by transferring it from 
the consistory to the body of the church, affording as it would an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the gorgeous rites of the Romish faith, 
and a greater display of attendant nobles, knights, &c. The scene is, 
however, extremely impressive. 

“A plain near St. Edmunds Bury” with the French invading force, 
forms the subject of the next scene. Another display of martial pomp 
graphically carried out in all its details. 
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The next is a field of battle; King John enters with a few attendants 
“heart sick,” and worn by the fever that at length terminates his exist- 
ence. A novel feature is introduced in this scene. The King is borne 
off in a litter faithfully copied from an authority still extant. 

The fifth scene in this act is a highly executed specimen of art. An 
open place in the neighbourhood of Swinstead Abbey with the Abbey 
gates. 

The closing scene is, perhaps, the most perfect specimen of scenic 
painting ever exhibited in this country. It represents the orchard of 
Swinstead Abbey by moonlight. The Abbey, lit up as for High Mass, 
occupies the back ground. Here the dying King is brought in; Monks, 
Knights, Bishops and Priests are clustered around his couch; the organ 
swells in solemn strains from the Abbey church, and the whole of the 
actors appear overwhelmed with emotion at the sufferings of their King. 
The closing tableau is solemn and impressive. 


The bills state that the costumes, costly armours, 176 in number, deco- 
rations, and appointments were by Dejonge from authorities cited; the ma- 
chinery was by Speyers. Those familiar with Kean’s pedantically over- 
loaded bills of the next decade at his Princess’s Theatre, London, — bills 
which hurled at the wearied auditor piled up masses of citation, reference 
and authority — will be acutely interested to see that he began the process 
here in New York with this production of King John. His authorities for 
the costume, even of characters most minor, are solemnly paraded before a 
public that knew them not and could have cared for them not at all. I 
will cite but one, knowing that my reader will gladly forego a large portion 
of the feast of erudition so lavishly provided. 


KING JOHN — FIRST DRESS — His effigy in the choir of Worces- 
ter Cathedral. This statue is five feet, one inch long; it is carved in 
Purbeck marble, and was probably made immediately after the mon- 
arch’s decease. — Wild’s Illustrations of the Architecture & Sculpture of 
the Cathedral Church of Worcester. The earliest monumental effigy of 
an English sovereign to be found in England, is that of King John, in 
Worcester Cathedral. The body was discovered in the year 1797; and a 
description of the dress, in full, will be found in W. Fairholt’s “ Costumes 
in England,” page 1o1. Jewelled or embroidered gloves were worn by 
persons of exalted rank, and the principal clergy. — Vide Fairbolt. (The 
effigies of King Richard I. and Henry II. of England, are in Normandy, 
France.) 


This then was Kean’s high canticle. But, after all, there are actors, and 
the Albion of November 28th sings the praises of Kean and his richly gifted 
wife. Mrs. Kean “looks and moves like an absolute embodiment of 
wronged majesty” and “maternal woe.” The sarcasms hurled at the 
Queen Mother, and the taunts to Austria were “ given with electric etiect. 
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The outburst beginning “ Here I and sorrow sit” was “rendered with a 
majesty . . . and a force of expression truly Siddonian; the corresponding 
attitude is the very personification of the sublime.” In her final scene, Mrs. 
Kean reached her climax. “The intensity of maternal grief poured forth 
in tones that actually harrow up the soul . . . the vehemence of woe, the 
shrieks of despair, the impassioned action, not overdone, nor exaggerated 
. . could not be paralleled on the modern stage.” 

Vandenhoff was specially engaged for the revival, and in his Leaves 
from an Actor’s Note-Book bitterly laments that “the piece ran, with 
some difficulty, to moderate houses, the best of which did not reach $800, 
for three weeks”; and then, to Kean’s “ great mortification and disgust,” 
it was superseded by the Viennoise children, who “ crammed the house to 
suffocation for a month!” The last performance of the imposing revival 
was given on December 5th. On November 3oth, the afterpiece was the 
farce of Spring Gardens, then first played here, with a cast including Bar- 
rett as Lord Courtington, Chanfrau as Sir Arthur Lovel, Fisher as Scoreup, 
the landlord, A. Andrews as Lightfoot, Povey as Tim, Sprague as William, 
Milot as the Cook, Mrs. Abbott as Clarissa, and Mrs. Knight as Mrs. 
Scoreup. 


‘ 


Les DANSEUSES VIENNOISES 


Perhaps the Keans came too often; and King John has never been a 
favourite play. It is undeniable, at all events, that the exquisite Viennoise 
Children did what King John could not do; they took New York by storm. 
Forty-eight dear little girls, wonderfully drilled by Mme. Josephine Weiss, 
they danced their way straight into the affections of all. Their performances 
stand out as the great novel feature of the season of 1846-47. We cannot 
deny that the American public is fickle and turneth from one sensation to 
another, as rapidly as the arrow flies to its mark. 

These fascinating children appeared first on December 7th (Ireland 
wrongly says 4th). Their names are printed in the bills and should, per- 
haps, be included here; since, however, no one of them achieved later fame, 
I reluctantly refrain from burdening the page. They appeared in varying 
numbers in the dances given. The Pas des Fleurs, in which forty-two made 
their entrée, on the 7th, proved, on the whole, the most popular of their 
offerings. On the same night the entire troupe gave the Pas Oriental, and 
twenty-four danced a Pas Hongrois. The actors of the Park company were 
utilised merely as fillers-in, with an accompanying farce or two. 

During the week beginning on Monday, December 14th, the trium- 
phant children were admired in an Allemande, danced by twenty, a Polka 
Paysane, by twenty-four, and a Grand Mazourka by thirty-two. The 
Albion, which, before the arrival of the conquering little ones, had lamented 
in ae philippics the degeneracy of taste that could reduce to merely 
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comparative success the magnificent King John, a condition arising from 
anticipation of the coming of the Viennese, was forced to digest the venom 
of its spleen in a series of articles in which it candidly admitted the complete 
charm of these artless visitors from abroad. On December 15th a very 
beautiful pastoral — the Pas des Bergers — gave thirty-six of the ingratiat- 
ing children a chance to win anew. The remaining four nights of the week 
were devoted to a bill that perhaps represented the troupe at its best — the 
Pas des Fleurs, Pas des Bergers, and the Polka Paysane. 

One could not say they were not richly provided with that change which 
maketh glad the American heart. Their third week poured three more 
novelties from the cornucopia of joy —the Pas Styrien, with twenty-four 
participants, Les Sauvages et le Miroir, with sixteen, and a Gallope des 
Drapeaux, by the entire group of forty-eight. This exquisite bill ran 
throughout the week, except on Christmas night, when Forrest came in, for 
the holiday only, to play Spartacus; the children then sank to two dances — 
the Pas des Fleurs and the Polka Paysane. 

Their last offering for December was one of their most successful — a 
Pas des Moissonneurs — danced by the forty-eight as reapers in a setting 
representing a wheatfield. The Albion is almost lyrico-pastoral in its brief 
but telling review of this performance. It must have been lovely. The 
children stayed on over the New Year, though on January rst their im- 
portance was again eclipsed by the one-night engagement of Forrest, in 
Metamora. On January 4th, with the Pas des Moissonneurs and the Gal- 
lope des Drapeaux, they first appeared in La Tyrolienne, with twenty-four 
dancers. On January oth, they said farewell in a bill of their most attrac- 
tive pieces — the Pas des Fleurs, the Polka Paysane, the Tyrolienne, and the 
Pas des Moissonneurs. For the benefit of their little New York friends they 
had given a matinée in January. 

The company of regular actors, let us remember, were relegated to the 
rearward, in farce. But on January 8th, Matteo Falcone was brought out 
for the first time at the Park, in order to allow little Susan Denin — habitu- 
ally printed as Denny in the bills of those days — to play Fortunato, in 
which she had greatly succeeded elsewhere; others in the cast were Dyott 
as Matteo, Fisher as Gamba, Stark as Sampiero, and Miss Flynn as 
Giuseppa. 


RETURN OF EMMA WHEATLEY 


The reader may already have forgotten Emma Wheatley, who had so 
rapidly risen to the height of popularity, first at the Park, and afterward at 
Wallack’s National. She had married, in 1837, James Mason, son of the 
president of the Chemical Bank, and immediately retired from the profes- 
sion. At the death of the elder Mason, some years later, “a will was pro- 
duced,” according to Ireland, “ which gave her husband a trifling annuity, 
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and distributed a large fortune among other heirs who were already abound- 
ing in riches.” James Mason contested this will, and, during the litigation, 
Emma Wheatley retired from the private sphere she had so greatly adorned, 
and, on January 11th, made her re-appearance on the stage of the Park as 
Juliet, to the Romeo of her brother, William Wheatley, who then was 
seen for the first time in three years. A great concourse of fashionable 
people greeted the favourite of former seasons with an acclaim and a sym- 
pathy rarely bestowed. Mrs. Mason was at first somewhat indefinite in 
theatrical technique, but it was speedily apparent that her years of social 
education had produced in her work an added refinement, a delightful 
naturalness that served as rich jewels to her natural feeling and her deep 
emotional grasp of character. Like Mrs. Mowatt, she was womanly and un- 
conventional. This I gather from the reading of contemporary criticism. 

The interesting woman appeared on January 12th in The Gamester 
(thus inviting comparison with Mrs. Kean), and followed, throughout the 
week, with The Wife, The Stranger, Fazio, and The Hunchback, the latter 
one of her best parts, and that in which, years before, her efforts more or 
less imitative of Fanny Kemble had been delightedly applauded by the 
great Fanny herself. During the engagement, William Wheatley played 
opposite his sister in all the leading rdles; perhaps it was deemed advisable 
that the lover of the lady in each of the plays should be her brother. It 
may have been counted a social decorum. 

The Herald of January 12th thus speaks of Mrs. Mason’s first appear- 
ance on the preceding night: 


We do not remember an instance where so much enthusiasm was 


displayed . . . and nobly does Mrs. Mason deserve the compliment that 
was paid her. Never did we see the part of Juliet . . . better or more 
faithfully enacted . . . it was in fact perfect — beyond criticism. The 


unlimited declaration of love, the alternate storms of rapture, despair 
and mental agony — the shipwreck of her love and of her earthly hopes, 
were all depicted in a natural and beautiful manner. After the fall of 
the curtain on the last scene, Mrs. Mason was called out and received 
additional compliments from the audience, cheers were given heartily, 
handkerchiefs were waved by the ladies and gentlemen in the boxes, 
and bouquets were showered upon her by her admirers, all of which were 
received with the grace and modesty characteristic of high talent. 


The stage was indeed set for the triumph; the assistants were public 
curiosity to see a favourite of the past and a deep-felt sympathy for a good 
woman who seemed in danger of losing her position through the rigid appli- 
cation of the law. 

Mrs. Mason’s first visit lasted a little over a week. She was succeeded 
by Se, who began a third engagement on January roth, during 
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the course of which he ran through a round of favourite characters, includ- 
ing the two recent novelties of The Irish Post and The Soldier of Fortune. On 
the first night of his return, the dramatic company finished the bill in a new 
farce — Is She A Woman? — with George Andrews as Sir George Seymour, 
George Barrett as Captain Cleveland, A. Andrews as the Hon. Hector Bus- 
ter, Fisher as Frank, Sprague as Thomas, and Mrs. Hunt as Lady Caro- 
line Buster. Mrs. Vernon’s benefit (January 26th) was graced by Julia 
Turnbull in a dance and by Collins in songs and in Born to Good Luck; 
it also offered Mrs. Hunt as Romeo, with “a young lady” as Juliet, and 
the great beneficiary as the Nurse. The young lady, a pupil of Mrs. Vernon, 
was soon announced as Mrs. Ada Stetson, and under that name she played 
shortly after at the Greenwich Theatre. During these evenings George 
Barrett frequently acted Oblivious Top, in The Man without a Head. | 

Collins’s benefit, on January 29th, brought another novelty, The Wife 
Hunters: 


Relixy CUB TIGR cor a aecah ya ees srorcaa ace: Mr. Collins Emily Pulteney ............ Mrs. Sutherland 
Augustus Postlethwaite ..... NMietGarAndnrewsem sViTss MOpkinsissss se see ee Mrs. Burrows 
Biddley a rere Pas ee NareeAseAndnewse eouisaeMowbtraye.c.. we aseee. ae Miss Gordon 
Gomets Winterbottom sysaccesse ibe: Seine IME Ge cue corde see ene oon oe Miss Miles 
Fanny Woodville ............. Miss K. Horn 


The special attraction, on February ist, was a trio of Italian dancers, 
who made their first appearance in a ballet, Diana and Endymion, in which 
the name parts were taken by Signora Ciocca and Morra, respectively, and 
in which Signorina Mantin appeared as a Huntress, with Miss C. (Kate?) 
Denny (Denin) as Cupid, and Gallott as a Satyr. On the same night 
Cousin Lambkin was revived, with Barrett in the title-role, and other parts 
— lest we utterly forget the regular company — by Fisher, Dyott, Gallott, 
Kate Horn, Fanny Gordon, and Mrs. Knight. 

And the company, neglected, had an evening entirely to itself — except 
for dancing by Ciocca and her colleagues—on February 3rd, when was 
produced — a few nights after it came out at the Bowery — George Lovell’s 
play of Look before You Leap. Its cast here included Bass as Oddington, 
Barrett as Jack Spriggs, Fisher as Tom Tilley, Dyott as Young Brandon, 
Chanfrau and Stark as the young graduates, Rashleigh and De Vere, Suther- 
land as Hardman, Mrs. Vernon as Miss Brown, Mrs. Hunt as Fanny Hard- 
man, Mrs. Abbott as Elinor, Mrs. Dyott as Mrs. Noggs, and Mrs. Suther- 
land and Kate Horn as Claribel and Mary Oddington. 

Look before You Leap was given almost nightly for a week, and, on 
February 8th, once more came the Keans, this time in their better-liked 
Richard III; they did not again attempt King John. On this evening 
Barrett played Puff, in The Critic. A Lovell evening, on February 11th, 
combined in one bill The Wife’s Secret (of course with the Keans) and Look 
before You Leap. The present visit of the Keans was but for ae on 
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February 16th, Augusta began her first engagement of this season in Giselle, 
which was followed on the 18th by Nathalie, and on the 19th by Urielle, ou 
le Diable Amoureux; M. Frédéric, Jesseyline and Parsloe, — good old Pars- 
loe, then almost an institution for such things, and fixed as the prompter’s 
box — assisted Augusta. But February, O February! On the 23rd we are 
advised that “in consequence of the severe snow storm, the house will be 
closed for five nights.” 1 fancy that on Augusta’s engagement, likewise, had 
fallen a frost, a killing frost. 


THE VIENNOISE CHILDREN 


Much more to the fickle taste of the public was the dancing of the lovely 
little Viennese, who returned on March 1st, fresh as the spring they heralded. 
They gave familiar things until March 8th, when they came out in a Pas 
Rococo, by twenty-four of their number, in the costume of Louis XIV’s 
time, and a Pot-pourri by the entire forty-eight. Mme. Josephine Weiss 
certainly let no grass grow under those ninety-six twinkling feet. Lightly 
they danced over the more serious hopes of the regular players, now again 
relegated to farce and afterpiece. Probably with some dejection the actors 
ventured, on March 4th, to revive the old two-act comedy of Two Friends, 
with George Barrett as Ambrose, Dyott as Herbert, Fisher as Valentine, 
Mrs. Abbott as Elinor and Mrs. Hunt as Rose. On March 15th they 
actually brought out another novelty — Ask No Questions — with Bass as 
the old veteran, Mathias, McDouall as Martinet, Anderson as Petivere, A. 
Andrews as Count de Cesanne, Chanfrau as Theodore, Fisher as Gimblet, 
Milot as Francois, Mrs. Dyott as the Baroness De Serigny, Kate Horn as 
Celine, and Miss Gordon as Mme. Gimblet. 

The Viennese troupe remained until March 2oth. An interesting episode 
of their stay was a controversy over the agents who were to direct their 
progress through this glorious land of dollars. John Povey, who always 
stands low down in any printed cast, was in reality a theatrical agent of 
some importance. He was at first the guide of those ninety-six tiny timid 
feet through the mazes of American play-houses. What went wrong I 
cannot say; but by January 20th, Mme. Weiss announced in the Herald 
that offers for engagements should be directed to John K. Hackett, Coun- 
sellor at Law. Yet, on the same date, in the same paper, she stated that 
applications of such intent must be addressed to Povey! On February 
15th Mme. Weiss exercised the woman’s privilege of proclaiming that she 
had no agent in the United States; one should write to her in German, post- 
paid at Boston. Povey, on the same date issued a card expressing surprise 
at these communications. He would continue to act in capacity of agent 
for the desirable children until he received word from Mme. Weiss herself. 
Since the precious infants came so soon after into the Park, where Povey, 
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like Fafner, sat and possessed, | assume that this dreadful newspaper war 
must have ended in an armistice honourable to all. 


FORREST 


I am especially pleased to bring Forrest once more on the stage, because 
his coming enables me to quote an admirable analysis of his present values 
— an analysis found in the sturdy Courier and Enquirer. Forrest began on 
March 22nd as Richelieu, and followed to April 3rd, with Othello (George 
Jamieson being specially engaged to play Iago), The Gladiator, Damon, 
King Lear, Metamora, Macbeth, Virginius, and —for greater variety — 
The Broker of Bogota. In this last, on March 29th, Jamieson was Cabarero 
and Barry Palmera. The Albion, for March 27th, uttered a protest against 
the displacing of Dyott by the more robustious Jamieson, and, of course, 
incidentally insinuated a lack of delicacy in the art of Forrest. 

But far more important is the article in the Courier and Enquirer, al- 
ready cited; on March 30th that respectable paper holds forth informingly 
for us of later years: 


Forrest now seems to us a “ robustious’”’, violent actor, with a musical 
voice, but wanting taste in the management of it, and in his whole style 
rough, unrefined, heavy, and laborious. He has great excellencies it is 
true, but he does not temper his passion with artist-like forethought, 
and hence fails most in the most essential particular of good acting. 
An actor may have great defects in details, very singular peculiarities, 
and yet give a great personation of a character. Here Forrest fails. 
He has a whirlwind in every act, and in these whirlwinds no temperance; 
he puts out his whole strength, and does it in such a way, being a large 
man, that the effect is coarse. In Othello he was a big black man, 
shouting, choking, gasping half the way through. A high conception 
of the part was wanting. 

So in all his characters. His gentlemen are not such as Shakespeare 
drew; they are great roaring boys that cry like fat babies, and puff and 
blow like sledge men. How they die! It is to be hoped there has been 
seldom executed on the stage such a parting as that of his Gladiator. 
It is the naked suffocation of a strong man, so gross and merely natural 
as to be altogether out of the plane of art. . . . The actor staggers in all 
gory, breathing so that the gods may hear; he falls, gasps, the blood 
gets in his throat, he strangles — faugh! 

This sort of thing is not art. An actor has not to make death real 
by exaggerating all the dreadful particulars. He is to die to convey an 
idea. It is not the dissolution that is to be shown, but the emotion; the 
physical agony is the means, not the end. How pathetically, for example, 
the statue of the Dying Gladiator dies! We wish we could remember any 
death of Forrest’s that was good in the same way. 
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This criticism chimes in with what a later age chooses to think of 
Forrest, the great spoiled boy; it coincides with the views of Macready, al- 
ready quoted from the Diary. A richly gifted specimen of manhood, Forrest 
had never disciplined himself, as had Macready, inthe hard school of 
study and self-searching. Things had been made too easy for him; and in 
his prime of manhood, his temper and his petulance were getting the better 
of him. 


WALLACK 


A far more finished actor came in on April 5th, one less tempestuous, less 
electrifying, but more satisfactory to critical taste. The elder Wallack, 
as he will always be designated by later ages, was now over fifty years of 
age; but a glorious career as manager of Wallack’s Theatre was still ahead 
of him, of Wallack’s, perhaps the finest playhouse ever known to New York. 
On that 5th of April he made his first appearance in this city for three 
years, and he enacted his original part of Don Czsar de Bazan, a part first 
attempted in this city by Charles Walcot. His support at the Park included 
Dyott as Don Jose, Bass as the Marquis, Stark as Charles II, Mrs. Hunt as 
Maritana, and Mrs. Barry as the Countess. The Albion, on April roth, 
asserts that the “ perfect knowledge of stage business, melo-dramatic effects, 
and picturesque attitudes,” his rich humour, his “graphic power of embody- 
ing the delicacies of feeling and passion” found ample display in Wallack’s 
Don Czsar. Not a shade of the character was slurred — it was “ the work 
of a great master.” It was “refreshing” to see what years of “close 
study” could do for an actor; Wallack was the first —if not the last — 
“in his own peculiar line.” 

On April 7th, Wallack appeared in another play destined to success 
immediately and in future seasons. Ernestine, or, Wrong at Last, included 
in its assignment Barry as the Viscount de Champeurville, Wallack as Fred- 
erick, Stark as Charles d’Aspremont, Mrs. Abbott as Ernestine, Mrs. Hunt 
as Marie, Kate Horn as Juliette, and Miss Gordon as Agathe. This piece, 
often with Don Cesar, ran to the end of Wallack’s brief engagement, on 
April 12th, though, on that night — the occasion of his benefit — he joined 
with it his inevitable Rolla. 

April 13th brought in a new piece and also inaugurated an engagement 
of Dan Marble. The new drama was Wissmuth and Co., or, the Merchant 
and the Noble, “ written by an American lady of distinguished reputation, 
and founded with essential alterations on a play by Franz Dingelstadt, pub- 
lished in Germany many years since.” Whatever its success in Germany, it 
failed here; yet the author — Mrs. Ellet—may have seen her play per- 
formed by Barry as Count Platten, Dyott as Wolf, Bass as Wissmuth, 
Chanfrau as Neuss, G. H. Andrews as David, Sutherland as Rabe, Mrs. 
Hunt as Matilda, and Miss Gordon as Babet. Dan Marble, on the same 
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night, acted in The Gamecock of the Wilderness, and in the course of his 
engagement was seen in The Stage-Struck Yankee (adapted from All the 
World’s a Stage), in which his Diggory was supported by Fisher as Sir 
Gilbert Pumpkin, A. Andrews as Charles Stanley, Chanfrau as Harry, 
Sprague as Walt, Povey as Cymon, Mrs. Vernon as Bridget Pumpkin, 
Fanny Gordon as Kitty Sprightly, and Mrs. Dyott as Jenny. For his benefit 
on the 17th, Marble acted, as usual with Yankee comedians on such occas 
sions, in four farces—-Sam Patch in France, The Vermont Wool Dealer, 
Black-Eyed Susan, and The Stage-Struck Yankee. 


THE HAvANA OPERA COMPANY 


The proceedings of April 15th and 16th must be specially starred. On 
those evenings appeared an organisation that made musical history. The 
Havana Opera Company came forth in Verdi’s Ernani, then sung for the 
first time in New York. The troupe numbered seventy-two artists, and was 
under the general direction of F. Badiali, with Luigi Arditi, long, thereafter, 
a favourite here, as orchestral leader. The cast of Ernani must be preserved: 


Titans en rev.te eee Signo Natale: erellismmelagountrs watts an aan ene Signor P. Candi 
Donk Garlos sen tageck eee Signe Limrsg] Wotie JEN S nononcsongoacecnss Signorina Tedesco 
Runa Gemezeee eee ae Signor P. Novelli Giovanna .......... Signora Teodolinda Gerli 
Dong RIccandOgen eee eee Signor F. Badiali 


The company for the present made but these two appearances; when sum- 
mer comes, however, we shall have further opportunity to hear them and 
to estimate their abilities. For a few years thereafter Havana sent us the 
best opera we had. Fortunata Tedesco, the soprano of this particular pio- 
neer aggregation, was a rather lymphatic lady, with a glorious natural voice, 
fresh and musical to a degree. Its delivery was not characterised by the 
highest intelligence. 

The Courier and Enquirer of April 17th takes a flight higher than that 
winged by some of its contemporaries, in expressing approval of the 
Havana forces; the Tedesco especially was lauded. “ Of the Opera, we can 
only say, that it is a pity such singing and such splendid appointments 
should be lavished on such bad music.” 


Mrs. Mason AND WILLIAM WHEATLEY 


The month of April wore away with a new engagement of Emma Wheat- 
ley Mason and her talented brother, returned from visits to other cities. 
They began, on April roth, and, before Mrs. Mason’s benefit, on the 28th, 
had acted Fazio, The Wife, The Hunchback, The Jealous Wife, The Lady of 
Lyons, The Honeymoon, and The Stranger. For that benefit, Mrs. Mason 
presented herself as Pauline, in The Lady of Lyons, and as PUEDE: The 
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Youthful Queen. The Albion, of April 24th, sums up the quality of the 
beloved actress: “She has discarded much of the conventional formule of 
her art. Genius has directed her to nature.” Indeed the Courier and En- 
quirer of April 26th asserts that “Some of Mrs. Mason’s most powerful 
points, are passages where her voice is scarcely heard above a whisper and 
her words all interrupted and broken. She excels in unmixed pathos. Her 
tones are plain, her action, though so graceful, is very little above common 
nature — just enough to keep it within the path of art.” 

Before she left, on the 26th of April, to wit, Simpson produced another 
extravaganza by Planché — The Invisible Prince, or, the Island of Tranquil 
Delights — which at once aligned itself with Fortunio and The Fair One 
with the Golden Locks, as an emphatic success. Mrs. Hunt had another of 
those parts, serio-comic, in which her contemporaries regarded her as un- 
approachable: 


Blowzabellamemese tcemene terre Missi Gordons Gountess: Gaba leaner tiie Miss Hayden 
\Gavtznarie JEmclioxol .oosoanooucuoauc MricFisher® © Wink-ite aaveeeion martian oemctke ere Miss Cooke 
Donwlecandersnmn welts es Mirsh: Eun tN Oodelirme eect eee ere rere Miss Coombe 
Marquis of Anysidos ......... MiSsearsoni alive Gent) aus nee Miss Denin 
Comin: PARWA sobocccanccses MroAv Andrews) Xquisitelittlepetiee..- ae Miss K. Horn 
Done Voustache Zanes Mee McDowall aeamhoxal ototiniletattlemeaeneer rte Miss Miles 
Sambo say eer eta ae ab Oe Mra Andersontesitzaprettipetticoatlie 4 4sereee eee Miss Jones 
Coyne Cana ccoscannaacoce Wier Bieta ANjoroeowiiet occ oc oocenoonednedos Mrs. Knight 


This bit of exquisite fooling ran well; it was given almost nightly as 
afterpiece to tragedy or comedy. Blessings, undoubtedly, brighten as they 
near the vanishing point. We shall have but little more to record of the 
Park Theatre; its day is nearly done. But this season seemed particularly 
rich, with Collins, the Keans, Forrest, Mrs. Mason, the Viennese children, 
Anderson, Marble, Wallack, and an admirable regular company to support. 
It is the last year but one of Simpson’s management — the last but one of 
the grand historic house. 

Forrest began a third engagement on April 20th, starting as Lucius 
Junius Brutus, Dyott once more serving as leading man. The Gladiator, 
Richard III, Jack Cade, Metamora, Damon, Richelieu, all familiar, carried 
the tragedian to his benefit night, May 8th, when behold! he surprisingly re- 
vived that old prize play of years ago — Bird’s Oralloosa. In the title réle 
he was assisted by Dyott as Diego, Mrs. Hunt as Ooallie, and Mrs. Bur- 
rows as Leona. 

One tragedian made way for another; Anderson, not a star of the first 
magnitude, came back on May toth, in The Robbers, and lured, I fancy 
none too powerfully, in Gisippus, The Lady of Lyons, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
and The Elder Brother. Then he, too, departed, to be succeeded by a term 
of ballet. Mlle. Blangy, so successful last summer with the Ravel troupe 
at Niblo’s, came into the Park on May 2oth, in a piece called La Chatte, 
in which she mimed La Princesse Marabout, Miss Vallée Erliska, Mrs. Dyott 
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Owynha, and Monsieur Bouxary Mufty Pécheur. On the 21st these decora- 
tive artists gave L’Illusion d’un Peintre, Mlle. Blangy being Donna Fran- 
cesca, Miss Vallée Maria, and Bouxary Fernando. On the 22nd, Mlle. 
Blangy danced the ever-popular Giselle. May 25th brought an adaptation 
of Eugene Aram, by W. T. Moncrieff: 


BURENe AT AI Ee ain cara oh ise Nea vottumVvadelinenluesterssmaeaneene atin Mrs. Hunt 
Rowland esterrca sen oe NMimsttnerandes Elinor loesten eneee tees teenie Mrs. Abbott 
Richard#hiorsemaneseeaees seeks cae NIFSIDATT Me eSS CATT ILC! aacere cy Rite cer ec Miss Flynn 
Walter esten..avo- qn hae el ie Sheds SAVE Ehoaanetal yoo anoceanevseossos Miss Miles 
Corporala bun tingeee eae We SE Seiom MAE Gai Se, ee ee eee Mrs. Burrows 
Retersealtnysesemeeac cee Mr. G. H. Andrews 


The next night, George Barrett, about to leave the establishment, played 
Sir Peter Teazle for the first time; since this was his benefit, he had the ad- 
vantage of Wallack’s support as Charles, with Dyott as Joseph, Bass as Sir 
Oliver, A. Andrews as Sir Benjamin, G. H. Andrews as Crabtree, Mrs. Hunt 
as Lady Teazle, and Kate Horn as Maria—a most interesting distribu- 
tion. For Mrs. Hunt’s benefit, on the 27th, The Trumpeter’s Daughter had 
its first representation on the Park stage, Charles Howard volunteering for 
Phillipot, D. Anderson playing Michael Angelo Muller, Gallott Robert, 
and Mrs. Hunt Madelon, the vivandiére. On the same night, Sefton ap- 
peared as Jemmy Twitcher, in The Golden Farmer, the title-rdle falling to 
Stark, and Chanfrau acting William. 

Those were great nights at the Park; at least we think so, however they 
were regarded by people in 1847. The benefit of George H. Andrews, on 
the 28th, presented him in his formerly famous part of Bob Tyke. He also 
offered a skit of his own composition, written for the occasion — Punch in 
New York. Being beneficiary, he played the leading part, Mister Punch, 
assigning to A. Andrews Mister Yankee Doodle, to Stark Brother Jonathan, 
to Povey Knickerbocker, to Mrs. Dyott Mrs. Judy, and to Kate Horn Sally 
Doughboy. 


FAREWELL OF Mrs. Mason AND OF JOHN FISHER 


On May 2oth, Mlle. Blangy was seen in Le Lac des Fées and in La 
Gitana. And, on Monday, May 31st, began the last stage engagement of 
Emma Wheatley Mason, who, it proved, had come out of honoured retire- 
ment merely to go back into it again. Her husband having won his suit 
concerning his father’s will, and now receiving his share of the property, was 
able to withdraw his talented wife once more into the home-circle that she 
loved. She began this last term with The Hunchback — her brother still 
playing opposite her — and appeared in The Wife, The Gamester and The 
Lady of Lyons. On June 4th, a number of the very most distinguished gen- 
tlemen of the city arranged for her a complimentary benefit, for which the 
rates of admission were advanced to $2 to the boxes and $1 to the pit. 
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She appeared in The Hunchback. This was her last appearance on the New 
York stage. 

Even sadder was the departure of John Fisher, so long a chief comic force 
of this house. His last new part at the theatre was the Infante Furibond, 
in The Invisible Prince, a part which illness forced him to surrender almost 
immediately to A. Andrews. He also had a benefit on June 5th, at which 
he did not appear, but which was signalised by the advanced prices of $2 and 
$1, and by very interesting performances of Wild Oats and Charles II. In 
the first, Wallack played Rover, Blakeley — his first appearance for years 
at the Park — Sir George Thunder, and Mrs. Hunt Lady Amaranth; in the 
second, H. P. Grattan was Charles II, John Dunn Captain Copp, and Mrs. 
Abbott Mary. The admired actor died in July, respected and honoured by 
all. His sisters, it will be remembered, were Clara Fisher Maeder, Amelia 
Fisher and Mrs. Vernon. All had come to New York in the late ’20’s. 


ITALIAN OpERA COMPANY FROM Havana, 1847 


The regular season ended with a ticket night on June 7th, the bill com- 
prising The Road to Ruin and The Invisible Prince. On June oth, that 
Havana company which had given two experimental performances in mid- 
April, began a regular summer season, opening with Verdi’s opera of | Due 
Foscari, then first sung in New York: 


sranGisconOscanl meee Signer Ibe Wie BevdseIStS) = cocosscoveboons Signor F. Badiali 
Jacopouoscart weer SIsnomNataleneercl me ucretiaaeasee saree er Signora T. Ranieri 
Jacopo. oredanomr anes Sipoee Betevatian IEW oo cosccoccononeocosnad Signora T. Gerli 


The Courier and Enquirer, for June roth, is still in a very coming-on 
disposition toward the visitors from Havana; I believe it overpraised. The 
ground of my suspicion is the fact that these singers — with the exception 
of Tedesco — are not now even names to us. I Due Foscari was given three 
nights in succession, and, on June 14th, was sung a far more popular work, 
the Saffo of Pacini: 


Al candrom ences tee ee Soe BALAN. SEVIO. coooccccncosconecadc Signorina Tedesco 
PAO ne eed Srl nyse ee a SISO em leelOZZ imam Clie meee Signora Sofia Marini 
ID Dla gece ccueeierge steak c Sree VW, Pei = IDNR. nc ncoceacoe Signora Teodolinda Gerli 
LISTIAC -acopecotnce cons Signor Pietro Candi 


Signorina Tedesco was the only one of these singers destined to leave a 
mark on musical history in America; let us, then consult the Albion, of 
June 19th, for an impression of her quality: “Her beautiful voice and 
natural manner achieved much . . . Signorina Tedesco is yet young. . . 
her chief want is at present a greater intellectual abandon, and this will 
come when she has greater assurance of her own strength.” 

When the youthful artist attempted Norma, as she did on June 22nd, 
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with Bataglini as Oroveso, Severi as Pollione and Signora Ranieri as Adal- 
gisa, the Albion (June 26th) realised the sad limitations of her abilities: 


: She is not a good actress . . . and for the singing part, although she rises 
In some passages to * grand,’ still the general tone is deficient in dignity, pas- 
sion, and force. . . . Casta Diva was very ‘ indifferently rendered.’” The 


scene where Norma discovers the perfidy of Pollion was, however, “ great 
—it spoke of genius and its effect was electrical upon the audience... . 
There were certain faults perceptible in her method, quite unworthy of her 
position as an artist.” Signora Ranieri’s style was highly praised. 

The company had sung Ernani on the 16th, 18th and 21st, with the cast 
formerly heard at the Park. On the 30th, they revived La Sonnambula, 
when Signora di Vita made her first appearance, as Amina, supported by 
Vita, Perelli, Candi, Signora Ranieri and Signorina Gerli in the leading 
roles. This, like the other operas so far given, had two or three repetitions. 
The last offering of the season was, for the first time in ten years, Rossini’s 
Moses in Egypt. The company had sung this as an oratorio at the Taber- 
nacle, on June 10th, quite to the distaste of the Albion, particularly as far 
as the work of Tedesco and the chorus was concerned. It was now, on 
July 6th, acted, as well as sung, at the Park: 


IVIOSES Rectan eras oie cee sree Weal (WSIS <.ccsnossccoeouesbooen Signor Bataglini 
NATION Mean Merci ek erie ee hes Sievers leew  INMVNCE Jooccnccccoguunsc0s Signorina Tedesco 
Peltaa Obie apt acy Arte ee ren Sianae Wiiey IMENeE. W45 ccobonaobeanoncoonec Signora Gerli 
PRIMENODWISH yc cap fet eres ce seas Signor Pach - Sines. scdscecoososnoonods Signora Ranieri 


The season ended on July 8th, with a repetition of Norma; later the singers 
were found at Castle Garden. The tenor Perozzi, whose name figures in 
the above record, was prominent in the first year or two of opera at Palmo’s, 
when he was called upon to replace the great Antognini, prevented by illness 
from appearing. The Albion, in 1847, confessed that it never liked him. 

This closes the last season of reasonable delight at the Park; the days 
of 1847-48 at that house were indeed dark and dreary, ending in the retire- 
ment of the weary Simpson. That sad record awaits us. 


Tue Bowery THEATRE, 1846-1847 


Jackson re-opened the Bowery on July 2oth, with F. C. Wemyss, the 
light comedian and former manager of Philadelphia, as acting manager, with 
James Anderson as stage manager, and J. P. Waldron as treasurer. 

The company was the poorer by the loss of J. R. Scott and E. L. 
Davenport; the former, however, played a brief starring engagement in 
August. J. A. J. Neafie, a minor luminary of our heavens, was the new 
leading man; and Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr., late favourites of the 
Chatham, now added their strength to the Bowery forces. 

It will be necessary merely to chronicle the entirely new plays of the 
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year, or such other events as impress by their importance. The opening 
night was devoted to a novelty called The Yew Tree Ruins, anda revival 
of Raising the Wind, in which PF. C. Wemyss re-appeared as Jeremy Did- 
dler, with Mrs. Booth as Peggy. The cast of The Yew Tree Ruins kept 
Cony and Blanchard prominently before the admiring eye of the Bouwerie: 


Sie While! Reavaitdn .5oeooecccese Mire Neatio mi auintcem Wa td lemerrets tester Mr. Vache 
Gainkkynanwacmnremaricet cant Miz Blanchardieeryces belicanms senses Mr. Hadaway 
@DenkocunmMwelt zeae eee Mies Gon yan B cathice sei nuchimerassetesrnt Mrs. Phillips 
Valentine Trevanion ...... MraGaweClarkeseelkose isynate enero ser Mrs. Madison 
Brankweielden acc anaes ne Mie Chemin  IWlantey7 INNIS seo csc ecanene Mrs. Booth, Jr. 


The new piece endured but eight nights; in Ivanhoe, which was produced 
on the 27th, Neafie had the title-rdle, and Cony, Blanchard, Hadaway, 
Chanfrau, Clarke and Mrs. Phillips were prominent. On August 1st 
Hadaway was Paul Pry, and Neafie and Mrs. Phillips essayed Black-Eyed 
Susan. 


HoBOKEN 
The second of Jackson’s important productions — Hoboken, an adapta- 


tion by the clever Walcot, from a novel of the same name by Theodore Fay, 
saw the Bowery lamps on August 3rd: 


BAUS TMeS tar rte teas eee ite, Wetloets Watoveltoysl Cos cocosscaccwaccsoooe Mr. Proctor 
GaptainpWiitem erence cer Mics Wiemiy ssi me EmersOnmerpeesat te emit ce oer Mr. Milner 
Mrmcennoxusecnesan ener Cees Mise Vachet BEItOn eae cera Mr. Collins 
Pree IMTS is bGavocosodode van Mire Neaticumn aly.) TOnmeiaee eee eiieeies ae Mrs. Phillips 
SNA ILENE so coocasoosn sec Mises Wioxetde, [ite Mai IVSNNO cogeccasccoodoe Mrs. Booth, Jr. 
@olonelaNicholsonmeee eerie ibe, Chania Iie, ILSIMOKooeosccedosoooose Mrs. Madison 
Captain Glendening ....... Vite Gea Wee Clarkes ae Vi rss ston) mares orien tet tere Mrs. Deering 
SUPOEONME ACS eee ee eee Mise G ouldsonme Virsa: Nicholsoniesess teenie Mrs. Broadley 
GolonelsRochellemae eee er Mira Orreste ramen insaikcl CNGersomiyeerrerrelteitet tei Miss Bell 
INGO Gocsndnbeetnnens cower Mr. Deering 


These are the only parts given in the Herald or the Courier and Enquirer 
for August 3rd; but a programme, for October oth, at Harvard, adds other 
characters or changes as follows: Mr. Henderson by Venue (or Venua), 
Lieutenant Clinton by Forrester, Lieutenant Breckinridge by Jordan, Simon 
by Parker, Dinah by Miss Garvey, Kitty by Miss Hibbard, and Rose by 
E. Barber. By that time several changes had taken place in the original 
cast: Hadaway had succeeded Walcot as Beau Ernest, H. E. Stevens re- 
placed Vache, Mrs. Jordan was now Fanny, and Miss M. Barber Mrs. 
Elton. The scenes of the play carried the spectator from the Lobby of the 
Park Theatre to the Astor House, and thence to Dresden; all a long way 
from Hoboken. The Albion of August 8th has something interesting to say 
of the production; but I will quote only that concerning the major actresses: 
Mrs. Phillips, as Fanny, was “ dignified, graceful, and natural; we cannot 
bestow higher praise.” Mrs. Booth, though out of her element, “ throws 
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a charm about whatever she undertakes.” And Mrs. Deering was, “as 
usual, very funny,” while Mrs. Madison was “ respectable.” 

Before Hoboken had run its first course, J. R. Scott came in (August 
13th) as a star, previous to a visit to Europe, it was announced. With him 
were soon restored Don Cesar de Bazan and The Wizard of the Wave, hits 
of the preceding year. Scott gave way to H. P. Grattan, on August 24th, 
and then The Rebel Chief naturally took the centre of the stage. On the 
same night, Barbarossa was revived, with Booth, Jr. in the title-réle, 
Clarke as Selim, and Mrs. Sergeant as Irene. Walcot and Mrs. Booth fin- 
ished the evening in the farce of Antony and Cleopatra. 


Jutia Dean; Mrs. SHAw 


On August 26th, Grattan played Martelli, in The Dying Gift, or, the 
Gold Seekers. Miss Dean, the interesting débutante of the preceding season, 
was the star, beginning on August 31st, and, of course, the young woman’s 
repertoire of The Hunchback, The Lady of Lyons, Fazio, The Wife, Romeo 
and Juliet, Love’s Sacrifice, etc. dispossessed your Wizards of the Waves and 
your Rebel Chiefs. Nevertheless those lady-like offerings were followed 
nightly by good old Bowery red blood in the guise of The Rake’s Progress 
(with C. W. Clarke), The Six Degrees of Crime, The Carpenter of Rouen 
(with Chanfrau as Marteau), etc. On September 14th, Neafie and Miss 
Dean acted Macbeth, with Clarke as Macduff. A. A. Addams dragged 
through a few evenings, beginning on September 15th, on one or two of 
which he was too “ill”’ to appear. On the 21st, he was advertised for King 
Lear, with Miss Dean as Cordelia, and Neafie as Edgar. Miss Dean, with 
or without his aid, continued till September 23rd, when, after almost a 
month’s hard work, she drew for her benefit (The Lady of Lyons and The 
Married Rake) the discouraging sum of $290.50! 

She was succeeded by Mrs. Shaw in much the same kind of repertoire; 
bad business policy, one would call this, were it not that the treasurer’s 
report in the Harvard Theatre Collection shows how buoyantly rose the 
receipts during her engagement. Her benefit (and last appearance) on 
October 14th extracted from Bowery purses the comfortable sum of $609.37. 
She played Hamlet and Agnes De Vere. 

The only star remaining in later October was A. A. Addams, who trailed 
a flickering torch toward the fall 0’ the year, in good old legitimate charac- 
ters; but slightly more than mid-way of the month came another novelty, 
Montezuma, produced on the toth, with the trustworthy Stevens in the 
title-rdle, and with Clarke as Tenpuatli, Mrs. Madison as Princess Cholitla, 
Neafie as Cortez, Hadaway as Parniento, Miss E. Barber as Juan Escalance, 
Mrs. Sergeant as Ehcnalp, Booth, Jr. as Ixtichti, Wemyss as Olmeda, Mrs. 
Jordan as Xolula, and Mrs. Booth as Malinche. A fine cast, one supposes. 
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If this play did nothing else for the gallery god, it taught him that Mexican 
names are parlous to pronounce; it had a run of one week as main piece, 
and of almost a second week as afterplay to A. A. Addams’s tragic reper- 
toire. The Lion of the Sea that roared to the winds and waves, on October 
12th, was not so fortunate; it lasted but two nights. Montezuma was drama- 
tised from Edward Maturin’s romance of the same title. 


Mrs. CoLeMAN Pope; J. B. BoorH; Murpocu 


Addams stayed till October 31st; he was followed, on November 2nd, 
by Mrs. Coleman Pope, an actress as serious as her name, or her birth-place 
— Yorkshire, England. She began (November 2nd) in Love’s Sacrifice, 
and on the same evening, De Bar, who had just been eliminated from the 
Chatham, acted in The Dumb Girl of Genoa. The range of Mrs. Coleman 
Pope was about that of her two predecessors, Julia Dean and Mrs. Shaw — 
The Hunchback, As You Like It, The Lady of Lyons, The Honeymoon, The 
Stranger, The School for Scandal, etc. Perhaps the “gods” thundered 
more horribly during the afterpieces — Robert Macaire, Nick of the Woods, 
Aladdin, The Flying Dutchman, The Two Gregories. In The School for 
Scandal, on the 11th, Wemyss was her Sir Peter, Neafie Charles, Clarke 
Joseph, Mrs. Booth Candour. 

She remained after the great Booth came — Booth, who was this year 
kept out of the Park, though Forrest thrice edged into that home of English 
favourites. Booth, for a wonder, began (November 12th) as Hamlet, and 
followed with The Iron Chest. Richard III, however, emerged on his third 
night, and Venice Preserved on ‘his fourth. In this he was Pierre, to the 
Jaffier of Neafie and the Belvidera of Mrs. Pope. The book of receipts 
(at Harvard) shows how comfortably high were the returns; the treasurer’s 
book of expenditures in the Green Room Club of New York reveals that 
the tragedian received $100 a night during this engagement. And the re- 
ceipts remained high after the price of admission to the boxes was reduced 
to 25 cents, on November 16th; that night — Booth’s benefit — called into 
the treasury $542.50. In candour we admit that Booth’s second benefit 
profited only to the extent of $388.87 gross. The effect of weather condi- 
tions on attendance is shown in the scant return of Booth’s opening night, 
on the 12th; “cloudy, rainy weather” resulted in a receipt of but $258.75. 
And does the reader wonder at Booth’s constant choice of Richard III for 
his opening play? Look at the receipts — $574.87 — for ‘his first Richard 
of this engagement! The note “raining tremendously” explains the 
wretched returns — $158.12 — for Sir Giles Overreach, on November 1oth. 
De Bar was used extensively in the afterpieces—-The Dumb Girl of 
Genoa, The Artful Dodger, &. On November 23rd he did Mazeppa, and 
also Ralph Stackpole, to Neafie’s Nick of the Woods. 
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But let Booth and the stars depart. Will the reader note a week’s run 
for a revived Putnam, beginning on November 30th? Milner returned as 
the hero, and Neafie played Oneactah. And let us lament the brief run of 
the next novelty — The Wild Steed of the Prairie — enacted on December 
7th, with Neafie as Gabriel Harrison, Clarke as Hugh Grimstead, Milner as 
Dick, Stevens as King Eagle, Forrester as Oconestega, Vache as Teddy Ma- 
loney, Jordan as Hector, Booth as Sharklip, Mrs. Sergeant as Bess, and 
Mrs. Madison as Mattewan. ‘Rain and snow—the very worst night 
of the season ” reduced the running value of that Wild Steed, on December 
10th, to exactly $93.12! 

Like its aristocratic rival, the Park, Jackson’s Bowery was forced to 
rely more and more on stars; but of all stars then in the heavens the re- 
fined and over-scholarly Murdoch is the last we should have expected to 
find in 1846-47 at the home of melodrama now under review. Yet the 
reader sees the oasis he and Mrs. Coleman Pope formed, beginning on De- 
cember 14th. Wild Oats, Macbeth, The Stranger and The Inconstant were 
Murdoch’s contributions. The lady remained till December 23rd. Her 
popularity was to be gauged by her benefit receipt on that night — $175.50, 
for The Hunchback and The Honeymoon. Will the reader wonder, with 
me, why or how the old Chatham thriller, The Female Horse Thief, found 
its way into the bill of December 31st? The Wizard of the Wave, begin- 
ning a week’s run, on January 4th, was far more at home in that galley. 

One hardly expects stars or novelties during the January benefit season 
at the Bowery. The receipts during that icy month were often pitiably 
small. Those receipts offer a guide as to the comparative popularity of 
actors. Hadaway’s benefit, on the oth, drew $306.25; Vache’s, on the 12th, 
but $195.12; and Neafie’s, on the 14th, $273! In those days H. S. Chap- 
man and Julia Drake, finishing their season at the Greenwich Theatre, 
joined Jackson for whatever the event might be. The Yew Tree Ruins 
was revived on the 11th; a few days earlier, The City Burglar had Neafie 
as Edmund Maybury, Booth as Dark Dick, Hadaway as Sprightly Kit, 
Milner as Ralph, Mrs. Booth as Betsey, and Mrs. Madison as Mrs. Cosey. 


Mary TAYLOR 


On January 18th, the buxom, lark-voiced Mary Taylor began her first 
starring engagement in New York, playing in Brother and Sister and The 
Alpine Maid. Winter’s rains and ruins were past ere she departed. On that 
same 18th was produced a new piece, The Waywode of Napoli, enlisting 
Neafie as Demetrius, and Mr. and Mrs. Booth, Jr. as Mavroyem and 
Helena. Far more important, on January 20th (the treasurer’s benefit 
night), was the first production of Lovell’s Look before You Leap, anticipat- 
ing the Park premiére by several nights. At the Bowery the hee fell 
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to Julia Drake (Mary), Mrs. Sergeant, Mrs. Booth (Claribel), Neafie 
(Brandon), Vache (Oddington), H. Chapman (Spriggs), Booth, Jr. (Rash- 
leigh), Clarke (De Vere), and Hadaway (Tom Tilley). 

Henry Hunt joined the organisation on January 27th; thereafter for 
many nights he and Mary Taylor lifted up their voices in song. The cast 
of Cinderella, on February 5th, was interesting: Hunt as the Prince, H. 
Chapman as Dandini, Hadaway as Pedro, Vache as Pompolino, Mrs. Booth 
as Clorinda, Mrs. Sergeant as Thisbe, and Mary Taylor as Cinderella. The 
drama of Sarmatia’s Heir, emerging on January 25th and seen a few times 
thereafter, was sponsored by Mrs. Booth as Edmond, Forrester as Rodolph, 
Neafie as Kalig, and Mrs. Sergeant as Elvina. The reader, from the 
dramatis persone, may, by straining memory’s golden cord, recall this piece 
as the once very popular melodrama of The Blind Boy. We stop long 
enough from our Mary’s glory to note another new piece — The Battle of 
Life — fathered by Dickens, and enacted on February 1oth, with Hadaway 
as Brittain, and Mrs. Booth as Clemency Newcombe. It was a short Battle 
of but two nights. Cinderella, however, had many repetitions. Mary 
Taylor’s benefit and thirtieth night brought, on February 2oth, $458. 

Of Ethan Allen, the production of March 1st, the Albion of March 6th 
has this to say: 


These dramas, founded on the Revolutionary struggles of America, 
are peculiarly adapted to the Bowery, and Mr. Bannister understands 
the art of spicing them to suit the strong feelings of his audiences. 
Ethan Allen is a succession of clap-traps which find a hearty response 
from the delighted auditors who crowd to its representation. There is 
no particular novelty in the incidents, farther than is presented in a few 
of the striking occurrences of the General’s brief career. These are 
strung together with Mr. Bannister’s usual accompaniments to his dramas 
—a Metamora-like Indian and his Nahmeokee squaw; a “ real down- 
easter; ’’ a low comedy character; and a foreign exquisite; with these 
purely fictitious characters, the aid of a horse, and the skill of the scene- 
painter and mechanist, Ethan Allen is made a very interesting and suc- 
cessful melodrama. The actors do all they can to uphold the piece. 
Mr. Neafie is impressive as the Indian Chief, Carabasset; in fact he is a 
Forrest in little. H. Chapman is broad and humorous as White Nathe 
the Green Mountain Boy; and Hadaway is as funny as usual in Ten Eyk, 
the sheriff. WVaché is quite at home as Corporal Howell, a veteran of me 
old French war; and young Clarke has added another laurel to his very 
able talents, in the personation of Esparto, the Italian exquisite of the 
piece. Mr. Booth is the youthful hero, Captain Merwin, and he plays 
the part spiritedly and judiciously. The talented Mrs. Booth is con- 
verted into a tragedy heroine, as the Squaw Nemoneca; she wears the 
buskin with great tact and discrimination. Mesdames Jordan, Sergeant 
and Madison, are respectable. 
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In addition to actors listed above, Forrester played Governor Tryon, 
Milner St. Leon, and Stevens Ethan Allen. T. D. Rice began an engage- 
ment on March 4th, which merits notice, in that it brought him back for a 
visit, after long absence, to the site of his earliest New York triumph; how 
far had Ethiopia extended its realm since Jim Crow first began to jump at 
the Bowery Theatre! Mlle. Dimier, a dancer, beginning on March 8th, 
jumped through a longer run than did the father of negro minstrelsy; La 
Fille mal Gardée and La Sylphide were among her offerings. The Comedy 
of Errors, at this time, introduced Hadaway as the Dromio of Syracuse, and 
Vache as his brother of Ephesus. E. S. Conner, just a grade or two above 
Neafie, was starred, from March 22nd, in the usual heroic repertoire; ‘“ vio- 
lent snow and rain” reduced his benefit, on the 26th, to $1309.62. Yet he 
played Buridan and Wallace! Young Booth, for his benefit, on the 31st, 
essayed his father’s famous role of Sir Giles Overreach; The Trumpeter’s 
Daughter also was played, with the beneficiary as Phillipot, Vache as 
Michael Angelo, and Mrs. Booth as Madelon. Dan Marble must, begin- 
ning on April 1st, have been as refreshing as an April shower, and as short. 
He stayed three nights. 


Jutta TURNBULL; Mrs. SHAw; Murpocu; Bootu 


On this stage Julia Turnbull first attained stellar rank in New York. 
I wish the reader could turn to the treasurer’s report at Harvard and bow 
before the queenliness of this now fully perfected dancer; could count the 
astonishing number of repetitions the charming lady secured for The Naiad 
Queen, beginning on April 5th. From this engagement on, Julia Turnbull 
was secure in public esteem. She and Mary Taylor had greatly exalted the 
American girl amid the roses, real or imaginary, of the Bouwerie. 

Reader, wend your own way through the list of plays enacted by Mrs. 
Shaw from April 19th to May 8th; there they are spread out before you — 
all the well-worn, weil-liked dramas beloved of the personator of female 
youth and loveliness — Love, Love’s Sacrifice, lon, Evadne, The Hunch- 
back, The Love Chase, The Stranger, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, 
Fazio, Hamlet (in which she played the prince of sorrow), Lucille, etc. 
Perhaps this engagement was the most consistently prosperous of the year 
— $543.50 on the first night, and well over $300 on many others. Mrs. 
Shaw ranked high in the Bowery, whatever Belgravia might have thought. 

Murdoch came in, on May roth, for a longer engagement; he was 
supported by Mrs. Wilkinson, better known as Charlotte Crampton. 
Othello, The Gamester, The Inconstant, The Elder Brother, — these, his 
offerings, were far from novel. On May 17th, however, he brought out a 
new piece, by Cornelius Matthews, entitled Witchcraft, or, the Martyrs of 
Salem. Successful in Philadelphia, it failed here: 
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On May 22nd, Catherine Wemyss made her début on the stage as Pauline, 
to Murdoch’s Claude Melnotte; on June 1st, for F. C. Wemyss’s benefit, she 
repeated the part, and, on the 3rd, acted Julia, in The Hunchback. On the 
ist, also, Barney Williams appeared as Terence O’Gallagher, in The Bashful 
Irishman. Miss Wemyss (née Mahon) later became Mrs. Duffield, and 
under that name has her place in history. 

The elder Booth began, on May 24th, an engagement that lasted until 
the 31st, in Hamlet, Sir Giles, Richard III], Macbeth, The Iron Chest and 
Venice Preserved. How small the receipts, compared with those of Mrs. 
Shaw and others! Yet Booth was, to many, the very acme of the legitimate 
stage. Were there ever, | wonder, any palmy days? 

Ben De Bar was serving in various parts here in June. But, to many, 
the most interesting feature in those early summer nights may have been 
the premzére, on June 2nd, of a new play called Catharine Howard, or the 
Days of Henry VIII, in which Clarke appeared as the fat monarch, Neafie 
as Ethelwood, Earl of Surrey, Mrs. Wilkinson as Catharine, and Fanny 
Gordon (fresh from the Park) as Princess Margaret. We find this piece — 
invariably written as Catharine Havard in Waldron’s record — tucked away 
among other short pieces for several nights in June. It evidently was not an 
outstanding success. A study of that forest of plays in the treasurer’s report 
in June will show the immense repertoire available in this home of demo- 
cratic drama. The reader notes The Golden Farmer and the advent of 
John Sefton; he also picks out a skit (June 12th and subsequently) entitled 
Two of the B’hoys — really the old Beulah Spa— with De Bar as Hector, 
Sefton as Magnus Templeton, and Mrs. Timm (on the 12th, Sefton’s bene- 
fit) as Caroline. A skit, Tompkins Blue was running now, with De Bar as 
Tompkins, Jordan as Sir Charles Crazy, Tilton as Captain Smith, and 
Fanny Gordon as Lady Crazy. Clarke’s benefit, on June 24th, brought, 
in The Rivals, visits from Bass (Sir Anthony), Walcot (Acres), Mrs. Ver- 
non (Mrs. Malaprop), and Dyott (Jack). Miss Wemyss was Julia. 

On July 1st was played another of the infrequent novelties of this sea- 
son, The White Farm, or, the Assassin Labourer, a play calling for thrills 
from Tilton as Lord de Morville, Booth, Jr. as Durand, Hadaway as Peter 
Singleton, Mrs. Wilkinson as Louisa, Mrs. Broadley as Penelope, and Miss 
Barnett as Julia. The Castle Spectre awoke after long desuetude on July 
oth. Wyzeman Marshall began, on the 12th, as Virginius, and Miss H. 
Vallée as Naramattah, in The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish. Marshall, on suc- 
ceeding evenings, acted Lucius Junius Brutus, Damon, Tell, Richelieu, 
Masaniello, Gilderoy, Octavian, etc. 
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JULIA TURNBULL AS THE NAIAD QUEEN J. B. ROBERTS AS RICHARD III 
From a Lithograph by E. Brown, Jr. From a Photograph by Landy 
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CHARLES BURKE 


A comedian whose reputation lasted as long as people continued to be 
interested in the history of the theatre came out at the Bowery on July 
19, 1847, and at once established himself as superior to Gates or Hadaway, 
his immediate predecessors. This was Charles Burke, son of that Burke 
who played at the Chatham Theatre in the ’20’s, and of that lively singing 
comedienne, who, after Burke’s death, married Joseph Jefferson, second, son 
of the great comedian, and father of the Rip Van Winkle of a later day. 
Burke and Joseph Jefferson the third were, therefore, half-brothers, and 
nothing could be sweeter than Jefferson’s loving recollections of this brother 
in his delightful Autobiography. Charles Burke, indeed, stamped himself 
indelibly on the minds of all who ever saw him as an actor of genius; his 
early death places him among the great thwarted possibilities of stage 
history. 

He came out at the Bowery, on July 1oth, as Ebenezer Calf, in the farce 
of Ole Bull, and as Dickory, in The Spectre Bridegroom. He passed from 
success to success in parts like Splash, in The Young Widow, Larry O’Gig, 
in The Robber’s Wife, Cloutem, in Gilderoy, etc. Wyzeman Marshall was 
playing leads, but the historic sense is attracted more powerfully to these 
performances of Burke, the first he had given here since arriving at ma- 
turity. On July 26th, he played Baptiste, to Julia Turnbull’s Naiad Queen, 
and on the same night, Sadi, in The Mountaineers, to Marshall’s Octavian. 
And on the 28th he attempted Dan Marble’s famous part of Deuteronomy 
Dutiful. On July 30th and 31st he acted Pyefinch, in The King and I, and 
also Jemmy Twitcher, challenging John Sefton, as two or three nights before 
he had challenged Marble. 

Julia Turnbull in her never-failing Naiad Queen was the chief attrac- 
tion in early August, 1847. Business was remarkably good, and the lady’s 
popularity may be gauged by the return on her benefit on the 7th — 
$691.50. No adjective can add to the heartening inspiration of that figure. 
The engagement ended on August 14th, with another benefit, this time 
$570.50. During its last nights Miss Turnbull had been seen in Buy-It- 
Dear (with Burke as Fatty-Ma), La Bayadére, and The Spirit of the 
Fountain. But the Naiad Queen remained irresistible sovereign of the fair 
Julia’s loyal subjects. 


Mrs. SHAW 


Mrs. Shaw also played a very successful engagement from August 16th. 
Love’s Sacrifice, Ion, Evadne, Agnes De Vere, Love, The Stranger, The 
Hunchback, — these, of course, Mrs. Shaw’s faithful following had learned 
to expect from any of her engagements. But, on August 23rd she favoured 
the public with a semi-novelty — Sheridan Knowles’s play of Woman’s Wit, 
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now revived under the name of Slander, and attaining some repetitions, 
with this cast: 


WISETO soos coscHoncns IM yseWeeelarshialliggee bewsOntansereicict ecreniciirece Mr. Tilton 
Se WG SUELO. oscocee coangueuce Whe, Wydeiy (ORE cacacosoe cncnocopoocsoes Mr. C. Burke 
Sir Valentine de Grey...... MraiGawaClarkeme tHerotecrcwccran ee cnr tes tee Mrs. Shaw 
Leta INUMINES 5 oocoocconoesnanoone Mire EMIS ame UStACe™ yn) anetec somidkatedy sree uments Mrs. Phillips 
Bradiordipnmanases aster eee ne Nutie, [ieseeletay — 1Ebneblb Ganacoovccoocdn cae Miss Fanny Gordon 


In latest August the Herald lists J. H. Hall for Ellis’s rédle of Athunree. 
Marshall and Clarke gave chief support during this engagement. Mrs. 
Shaw’s benefits fell under Miss Turnbull’s; her first, on August 25th, at- 
tracted $460; her second, on September 4th, but $409.62. Yet the nightly 
receipts for her three weeks were good. Mrs. Shaw was, indeed, a favour- 
ite in ye Bouwerie. 

The house closed on September 4th, Mrs. Shaw, on that night, playing 
for her benefit Rosalind and Mrs. Haller. For a recess that lasted till Sep- 
tember 20th painters, decorators, and artists of that description held sway. 
With this break in the proceedings we naturally close the account for 1846- 
47. In spite of the good business of August, I believe I am justified in assert- 
ing that the year just discussed had not been very profitable. The receipts 
for the early months were small; the total takings for the year were $o4,- 
543.22, as opposed to $104,432.50 for the preceding season. Histrionically, 
the term had been interesting. The engagements of Julia Dean, Booth, 
Mrs. Shaw, Mary Taylor, Julia Turnbull, Murdoch, Mrs. Coleman Pope, 
and Mrs. Wilkinson raised the chronicle to a plane higher than usual, re- 
cently, at this house. The company had contained names of future emi- 
nence — Neafie, C. W. Clarke, Chanfrau, Hadaway, Charles Burke, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr. The reader observes that Hamblin’s name had 
not been in the bills throughout the year; the first time such an omission had 
occurred since his early connection with the house. 


THE CHATHAM THEATRE, 1846-1847 


We left the theatre of Deverna and De Bar on August 31, 1846, with 
the production of a success that was to carry them triumphantly forward for 
a whole month —a run, as we know, by no means to be despised in those 
times of very hard-earned dollars. Our interest, during this successful 
career of The Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden, will naturally, there- 
fore, centre in the forepieces or afterpieces connected with it in the bill. 
For instance, on September 4th, Fenno and Miss Cruise were seen in The 
Captain’s not a-Miss; on the 7th, Marshall essayed Triboulet, in The King’s 
Fool (with Mrs. Flynn as Blanche), and, on the 12th, Elkanah White, in 
The Fire Raiser. On the 12th, also, Fenno and Miss Cruise appeared in 
Matrimony. The Charcoal Burner, on the 14th and 15th, had Marshall as 
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Poynet Arden, Fenno as Edmund, Mrs. Flynn as Edith Harrington, and 
Miss Cruise as Barbary Jones — surely an attractive quartette. 

On September 21st, Claude Lorraine presented Marshall as the hero, 
and Mrs. Flynn as Lucille. Tragedy reared its head on the 23rd, when 
Marshall essayed Lucius Junius Brutus, with Fenno as Titus, Mrs. Flynn 
as Tarquinia, and Mrs. Greene as Tullia. The Female Brigand, on the 
27th, had A. Williams as the Duke, Winans as Gaspardo, and Mrs. Flynn 
as Carline. On that night, Barney Williams, at length arriving to recogni- 
tion, began a “ farewell” engagement, in The Happy Man; on the 3oth, 
he was Larry O’Gig, in The Robber’s Wife, Marshall, of course, being Mark 
Redland, and Mrs. Greene the unhappy Rose. Williams also was seen in 
Teddy the Tiler, and, on October 1st, in Born to Good Luck. It will be 
patent that Williams was forging ahead in parts associated with the mem- 
ory of Tyrone Power; he was also challenging comparison with John Collins, 
recently admired at the Park in the same repertoire. 

We must not forget that The Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden was 
seen nightly, during all the subsidiary events described above; it was a 
pretty success. It was still going on October 3rd, when it was flanked by 
Marshall and Mrs. Flynn in Ugolino, and by Barney Williams and Anna 
Cruise in The Irish Lion. This, however, was its last performance for the 
present. It was succeeded, on October 5th, by The Chain of Guilt, revived 
with Marshall as Wandering Will, Johnston as Mark Morris, Mrs. Greene 
as Margaret, and Mrs. Ward as Ellen. The Orphan’s Legacy, on the same 
night, was an old piece of alluring call, and acted by Jackson, Fenno, 
Johnston, Winans, Mrs. Flynn and Anna Cruise. Barney Williams closed 
with a benefit, on October 6th, Chanfrau, then of the Bowery, but soon to be 
of the Park, volunteering for his celebrated imitations of famous actors. 
Williams, however, remained for one night longer, to act Born to Good 
Luck, for the benefit of Miss Cohen, the dancer; she herself essayed the 
dramatic by appearing in The Spoiled Child — that undying enfant terrible. 

The Courier and Enquirer of October 8th bears this notice: “The co- 
partnership heretofore existing under the firm of Messrs. Deverna and De 
Bar was dissolved on Saturday, October 3, at 2 o’clock, P.M. The business 
of the theatre will hereafter be conducted by Wm. S. Deverna, Sole Lessee 
and Proprietor.” On the 8th, therefore, when The Seven Escapes of Ade- 
laide of Dresden was restored to the bills, De Bar was succeeded as Karl the 
Idiot by the not very exciting utility man, Crouta. De Bar, during the 
season, was seen at the Bowery. In October, Miss Cruise acted Jack 
Sheppard, Norah Creina, and Polly, in Jackets of Blue. 

John Dunn came in, on the 12th, as Joe, the Orphan Found in a Hay- 
stack; he appeared, on the 14th, as Robert Macaire. Of course That Rascal 
Jack soon emerged. On the 17th Dunn was seen as Cupid, with Anna 
Cruise as Psyche, in the extravaganza of Cupid, or, Olympus in an Uproar. 
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On the same evening, I Can’t Help It was produced, with Dunn as Jeremy 
Jenks and Miss Cruise as Dolly Dowse. Probably some Chathamites de- 
tected a stroke of managerial genius in the bill of October 19th — Richard 
II] with Marshall, and Richarde ye Thirde with Dunn, Miss Cruise being 
the Lady Anne of both versions of the tale. Dunn’s benefit, on October 
24th, brought Mrs. Timm, in The Alpine Maid, and Holland, in The 
Secret. 

Deverna was unusually fortunate; he speedily found a successor to The 
Seven Escapes. This (written by H. B. Mattison) he brought out on 
October 26th as The Man of the Mountain, or, the Sumnite Girl of 
Palestine: 


Flassanls tcc mice ee eer ie, Micrel  Iwieieeel gaccsoocoduascoccdaen Mr. Greene 
Bohemond fuacemmcme choot ce Mrs Rennom. lcaldinweesss cet oe treme cet Mr. Winans 
Raymonditecoee ean ae MreM versie Baudoinesece actress acrt eee Mr. Rea 
Gonrade Peay en eo ee oto Mire AGeW tlliainsmeberthiaueee eee eee Seeley Miss Tayleure 
Sanserm@aa goer eee a ee Mirsitiitonme outan Pierre ner eee rarer Mrs. La Forest 
Martella meres cpemrnrterciee orercre cts Mreseloward = lseult te emma ereimokerettetsere Miss Cruise 
AYE Nop Neo carcino s0odo6< bobo Mrs SullivanemeAlmeaw.ectcaccira crt etaereenierrar Mrs. Flynn 


If the reader will compare the company here scheduled with the people 
found in a cast at the Bowery during this time, he will see the superiority 
of Jackson’s forces. The men, especially, in Hoboken impressed me as I 
wrote their names — Walcot, Wemyss, Vache, Neafie, J. B. Booth, Jr., 
Chanfrau, C. W. Clarke. Each of these has his niche in the historical 
gallery; though, as I admit, Walcot soon departed to the Olympic and Chan- 
frau to the Park, the aggregate, as above set down is imposing. The Chat- 
ham could not equal it. Yet the Albion, on the 31st, highly praises some 
of the actors, the singing (the piece was derived from the opera of The 
Crusaders), and the spectacle. 

The piece thus lauded ran until hardly a leaf remained on the trees in 
the Park. Again our interest centres in the accompanying farces. The 
Governor’s Wife, seen last season at the Olympic, was a flanking piece on 
November 2nd, with Greene as the Governor, Winans as Hickory Short, 
and Anna Cruise as Letty Briggs. We must, however, look long enough 
at The Man of the Mountain, to observe that, on November oth, Salisbury 
succeeded Myers as Raymond of Toulouse, and on November 13th, Mrs. 
Ward assumed the part of Iseult, vice Anna Cruise. The fourth week of 
this popular main attraction began on November 16th, and on that night it 
was joined with an historical drama in three acts, Blood Royal, or, the 
Crown Jewels, interpreted by Marshall as Colonel Thomas Blood, Tilton 
as King Charles II, Fenno as Edward Langdale, and Mrs. Flynn as Katha- 
rine Ayliffe. I regret that the Chatham in its Courier advertisements put 
merely its best foot forward; it did not deign to list the performers of minor 
characters. 
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November 23rd must have been glorious to the Chathamite. Deverna 
on that evening brought out two new pieces. The first of these had the 
vaguely haunting main title of Mary Melvyn, spoiled, to my taste at least, 
by the sub-title of The Victim of Avarice. In this Fenno was Harry 
Grantly, Ward Charles Grantly, Tilton Mr. Melvyn, Vanstavoren Barring- 
ton, Mrs. Flynn Mary, and Mrs. Ward Arabella. The second novelty was 
An American Manager in London, or, How to Engage a Star Company — 
a name that at once suggests Crummles Mitchell and his Olympic. The cast 
included Winans as Brutus Bottlehead, Rea as Cassius Burstemup, Salisbury 
as Timpkins, and Fenno as Peter Larkins. 

The very next night, for Fenno’s benefit, was staged The Siege of Mon- 
terey, Greene appearing as General Taylor (much-mimed man), Fenno as 
Mat Mainsail, Ward as General Worth, Winans as Jedediah Slapjack, Mrs. 
Greene as Kentucky Kate, and Mrs. La Forest (once the lovely Sophie 
Eberle) as Mrs. Slapjack. From that list of characters one can actually 
re-construct the play. 

On the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day (November 26th) Deverna 
offered The Weaver of Lyons, with Fenno as the Veteran, Francis, Sullivan 
as Augustus, the weaver, Salisbury as Bloquet, Rea as Moufflet, Winans as 
Chopin, “ employed on the telegraph,” Mrs. Ward as Adele, and with Van- 
stavoren, Howard, Myers, Stafford, &c. in minor characters. These last 
days of November were marked by feverish activity; none of the offerings 
set the river afire. Emma Bertrand made her first appearance on any stage 
on November 30th, in The Honeymoon; it may have been her last. To 
save his face, if Miss Bertrand failed, Deverna brought out on the same 
evening another novelty —a melodrama called The Murderer of Symon’s 
Rock, or Crime, Calumny and Punishment; Marshall was Hubert Edge- 
comb, Fenno Edmund Lennox, Winans Obadiah Proverb, Stafford Giles 
Squeak, and Mrs. Flynn Grace Clairville. Of course we must not revile the 
people of 1846 who revelled in these things; we have, today, but to attend 
a motion picture play of the usual variety to see into what channels has 
been directed the unquenchable love of melodrama. We are spared the 
words — that is all; or at least were spared them till “talking” pictures 
arrived. 


Maywoop 


Some people seem to enjoy a certain amount of posthumousness before 
they die. Maywood, who had been on the American stage for nearly thirty 
years, must assuredly have seemed to many in 1846 a grey-haired shadow 
roaming like a dream the none too silent spaces of the East side. On De- 
cember 1st he emerged once more at the Chatham as Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
and in the course of an engagement played Dumbiedikes, in The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, Sir Andrew Burley, in The Rights of Women, Howison, in 
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Cramond Brig, and Shylock. On December 7th, he was Adam Black, in 
Inheritance, or, the Heir of Rossville, his support including Fenno as Lind- 
say, Winans as Major Waddle, Mrs. Flynn as Gertrude, and Mrs. Ward as 
Mrs. Waddle. Maywood was succeeded at the Chatham, on December 
12th, by another of whom the fickle public may have begun to think with 
one eye to his retirement — Yankee Hill. This quiet and natural comedian 
played until December 19th. In these last nights of the dramatic season 
I notice Mrs. Harrison’s name in the advertisements. Mrs. Harrison was 
likewise fading from the theatrical sky. She had, however, on Decem- 
ber 17th, appeared (according to the Herald) as Bertha, in a new piece 
called Old Ironsides; in this, Marshall was Captain Stewart, of the Constitu- 
tion, Fenno was Ben Anchor, Sullivan Lieutenant Ballard, and Mrs. Flynn 
Jack Hancock Sealight. Candour forces the admission that the Courier 
assigns Bertha to Mrs. T. W. Meighan. 


SANDS, LENT AND COMPANY AT THE CHATHAM 


For several seasons, now, we have seen one or another of the regular 
theatres, in January, diverted from dramatic uses and dedicated to the 
delights of the Circus. The Chatham was the temple thus desecrated in the 
season under review. As in the past, the Bowery Amphitheatre was not 
deemed sufficient to contain all the thrills possible to be evoked by that 
form of entertainment. Hence, on December 21st, Sands, Lent & Company 
brought in their horses and riders, their clowns and pageantry, their appeal 
to the lower excitabilities of vision. They announced in the Herald the 
juvenile rider, Master Hernandez, “the Ducrow of America,’ Thomas 
Moseley, “the unapproachable English scenic rider from Astley’s,’ W. B. 
Carroll, “the celebrated 2 and 4 horse Rider and Vaulter,’ J. W. Meyers, 
“horseman without saddle or bridle,’ H. W. Ruggles on the corde élastique, 
H. E. Conover, posture master, J. DeCamp, White, Mitchell, Stickney, 
Bassett, Tucker and Rice. R. Sands and his boys were prominently stressed. 
Moseley was equestrian director, J. A. DeCamp, master of the arena, and 
Pentland and Lathrop were clowns. E. K. Eaton, “from the Grand Opera 
House, Lisbon,” led the orchestra. If we must have the circus, this show 
seems good. 

Deverna raised his diminished head on January 18th, when he re-opened 
with a new drama — Lestelle, or, the Wrecker’s Bride —and with C. J. 
Smith succeeding Marshall as leading man: 


JeansKinrocts sess eee: Mr; C.J. Smith” “Sergeant of Goast Guard 9) -e.. Mr. Warwick 
HenrisSteMianrcee eset rere eee Mr. Fenno § Tilton, Varrey 
IMIGINS, ILEINOAW oo sacneseoan Mr. J. C. Myers WIGS ceca aie Uv. Rea, Murray 
Bierres bag Oche meme rrmearc. are Nive Gren IkesllOesccassssod donscseuseas aus Mrs. Flynn 
Matthews Vitemesmemen tener MrP Winans Ninagees serena arte Mrs. La Forest 
SIMONEPOttSee eee ee NMirpioalisburyameylothe wm Bites: eens Mrs. Melville 
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The scenery included a Fisherman’s Hut on the Summit of a Rock, with 
rude pathway to beach, 300 feet below; Distant Ocean and Coast of Brit- 
tany; a Rocky Defile on the Island; Precipitous Rocks on the Island of 
Therongal surrounding a portion of an Inner Bay, with a Terrific Gale, a 
Raging Sea, A Signal Fire, etc. The Wreckers Rejoice! False Beacons 
seen at every point!! The Neptune a sure prize!!! In the second act we 
enter the Secret Caverns of Therongal, occupying the whole stage. An 
Awful Explosion causes the Galleries and Rocks to give way, and —. Well, 
the reader must picture the rest for himself. 

Deverna did well by his patrons on that opening night. Beside the 
thrills of Lestelle, he provided a favourite dance by La Petite Lemee, a 
Highland Fling by Beaton, and a revival — previous to the melodrama — 
of Farquhar’s The Inconstant, now named The Way to Win Him, or Wine 
Does Wonders. Fenno played young Mirabel, a part sacred to the memory 
of Charles Kemble, and now getting itself perfected by Murdoch; Mrs. 
Flynn was Bisarre, Mrs. Greene Oriana and Salisbury Duretete — a heavy- 
footed cast for the sparkling comedy. Deverna ran no risks of being 
stranded on the arid sands of repetition; novelties or revivals came ashore 
with every breaking wave. On January 23rd, following Lestelle, emerged 
The Skeleton Witness, or, the Murderer of the Mount, acted by C. J. Smith 
as Will Watterly, Fenno as Clement Danvers, Winans as Jeremy Jerning- 
ham, Tilton as Lieutenant Dorrington, Mrs. Flynn as Cecilia Dormer, and 
Mrs. La Forest as Joan. On the 25th, Cavaliers and Roundheads was 
added to the repertoire, with Fenno as Arthur Matchlove, Greene as Sir 
Nicholas Vere, Winans as Peter Pipkin, Salisbury as Goliah Barebones, 
Mrs. Greene as Lady Vere, and Mrs. Flynn as Frances Vere. On that eve- 
ning, also, S. Palmer appeared in a Fancy Dance, and the Roving Minstrels 
rendered Ethiopian songs, etc. C. J. Smith and Mrs. Greene revived, on the 
27th, The Tower of Nesle. 

Lestelle, Cavaliers and Roundheads, The Skeleton Witness, The Way 
to Win Him — these might have been deemed sufficient, one thinks; but, on 
January 20th, another, “new to this country,” came forth in the guise of 
The Black Reefer. C. J. Smith was Ben Barfield, the reefer aforesaid, 
Fenno Tim Taffrail, Salisbury Harry Coil, Mrs. Emmett Lady Adeline, 
and Mrs. La Forest Mary. How tired Fenno must have been of playing 
those everlasting sailors, with a heigh-ho, my mates, and a steady-O! 


FREER 


On February rst, Freer, who had had his experience at the Greenwich 
Theatre, in the autumn, came in for a farewell visit, “ prior to his de- 
parture for Europe.” Of course he acted his popular Gipsy King. On the 
4th came True Blue, or, the Seabird’s Home and Murderer’s ae 
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Freer as Charles Johnson, Fenno as Manuel de Flores, and Miss. Hildreth 
as Emily de Flores. In view of this horror there was something refreshingly 
humorous in the questioning title of the first afterpiece, Did You ever 
Send Your Wife to Hoboken? and something final about the answer of the 
last piece of all — Nix, the Cabman. 

Having thrown his melodramatic sop to Cerberus, Freer on February 
5th rose to the height of Jaffier, in Venice Preserved, with J. W. (sic) Drum- 
mond as Pierre and Miss Hildreth as Belvidera. With this he departed. 
On February 8th, The Poisoners of Paris in 1665 first mixed their deadly 
brew for Chatham tastes. C. J. Smith was Exili, the Italian poisoner, 
Fenno was Gaudin St. Croix, Mrs. Greene was the Marchioness, and Mrs. 
Flynn Louise Gautier. What had not these hard-worked players played 
in their fretful hour upon the stage — especially the Chatham stage? 

Who was W. J. (sic) Drummond? Well, as we saw, on February 5th, 
he was Pierre, in Venice Preserved; on February 12th, he was Pescara to 
the Malec of C. J. Smith, and the Hemeya of Fenno, with the mature Mrs. 
Greene as Florinda, dainty maid. That is in a way who W. J. Drummond 
was. And C, J. Smith had a benefit and said goodbye, on February 13th, 
as Bertram; but he cannily added to the attractivenss of his bill by includ- 
ing in it a performance of Jack Sheppard by Miss Hildreth. How many 
Jack Sheppards have dashed across our vision since first we began our 
present studies? 

Smith gone, let us welcome L. Bernard in his own drama of The Three 
Thieves, or, the Robber, Judge, and Criminal, brought out on February 
15th, with the author-actor as Gargouse, Fenno (toujours Fenno) as Ro- 
land, Salisbury as Dermrode, J. C. Myers as M. Borel, Warwick as Tracke, 
Edwin Varrey (whom we must carefully follow to his later position of ex- 
treme respectability) as Bourdon, Greene as Balreau, Mrs. Greene as Mme. 
Delagarde, and Mrs. La Forest as Jeannette. This piece really at last made 
something like a success; with the warblings of the Columbia Melodists, it 
ran a week. But, even so, on the 20th, was joined with it The Lapland 
Witch, acted by J. C. Myers as Captain Steadfast, Fenno as Jack Stand- 
weather, Mrs. La Forest as Sukey Sharpwit, and Mrs. Melville as Caroline 
Seymour. This Witch was a tricksy sprite; she flew right out of the bills. 


J. B. Roperts; WyzEMAN MarsHALL 


At last we have something solid to repose on. The evening of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday brought in for his first appearance in New York a native 
American actor, who achieved something of a success, and even induced the 
lofty journals to write a paragraph or two on the humble Chatham. That 
man was J. B. Roberts, fresh from the rich heart of the west. He bravely 
began A Edmund Kean’s part, Booth’s part, of Richard III, and followed 
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with Sir Edward Mortimer, The Stranger, Iago (with Thomas Duff as 
Othello), Hamlet (with Duff as Claudius), a repetition of Richard, and 
(for his benefit on March 1st) Macbeth, with Duff as Banquo, Fenno as 
Macduff, and Mrs. Flynn as Lady Macbeth. 

In the brief interval before a renewing of his engagement, let me pause 
to say that Roberts had made his début on the stage in Philadelphia, 1836, 
as Richmond, to Booth’s Richard. He had, then, had ten years of stage 
experience, before he was launched in New York. Let me — jumping wildly 
from the centre of unity — also fill in the interval by calling to attention 
the Chatham production, on February 27th, of the petite comedy, A Beggar 
on Horseback, with Salisbury as Selim, Emperor of the Turks, Winans as 
Sadi, and Mrs. La Forest as Gulnare. Finally, let me bring in, on March 
2nd, the new fairy spectacle of The Imp of Riches, with Signor Carlo (late 
clown at the Circus) as Sibo Whisper, and the petite Caroline Carlo as 
Dewdrop. 

And now we are ready for the re-engagement of Roberts, beginning on 
March 3rd, with a performance of Romeo, to the Juliet of Mrs. Flynn, the 
Nurse of Miss Hildreth (who played anything from Jack Sheppard to 
Belvidera, to the Nurse), the Peter of Winans, and the Mercutio of Fenno. 
But Mrs. Flynn was Belvidera on the 5th. Roberts’s parts for this engage- 
ment were (besides Romeo) Shylock, Jaffier, Richard III, Julian St. Pierre, 
Rolla and Hamlet. A Beggar on Horseback and The Imp of Riches fre- 
quently accompanied him on the way. On March 8th, Winans enacted 
Pearlbutton, in The First Night, or, My Own Ghost. 

Roberts left on the roth of March, and was succeeded on the 11th by 
Fleming, “of this city, who has just concluded successful engagements in 
Boston and the Canadas.” Fleming’s parts were Claude Melnotte, Beverley, 
Pescara, Sir Giles Overreach, The Stranger, Shylock, and Hamlet. Through 
this range he swept between March 11th and 18th, inclusive. 

And now the reader is prepared to enjoy the following choice bit from 
the Albion of March 13th: 


Mr. Roberts is decidedly one of the most promising native actors of 
the day. His style is chaste and gentlemanly, and his readings are 
marked with sound sense and good taste. The great barrier, in our 
estimation, to his complete success, rests upon his somewhat defective 
volume of voice; it lacks at present depth and richness — defects, we 
think, which might be overcome by discipline. Mr. Deverna, with 
praiseworthy tact is opening his theatre as a nursery for the rising talent 
of the day. Immediately following Mr. Roberts another young American 
actor, Mr. Fleming, was engaged, and has been running a round of 
principal characters... . He has decidedly improved, and with the 
sound judgment and assiduity he evidently possesses, he will ultimately 
take a prominent rank among the leading actors of the day. 3 
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C. J. Smith, W. J. Drummond, Roberts, Fleming; could any one of these 
replace in the affections of Chathamites the all conquering Marshall, great 
hero since Hudson Kirby had ceased to wake them up when he died on 
those now classic boards? Well, Marshall returned on March troth, as 
Macbeth, and before he settled down in the melodramatic routine, showed 
what he could do with Lucius Junius Brutus, William Tell, Wallace, &c. 
But, after all, to the Chathamite, Marshall was a stock actor; I, therefore, 
turn to doings of the company. They revived Payne’s Ali Pacha, on March 
15th, and let Carlo bring out on March 22nd a Chinese extravaganza, called 
The Marriage of Fool and Folly, in which he played Flimflam, a Chinese 
fool, and Mrs. La Forest enacted Miss Folly, the tailor’s daughter. This 
and The Imp of Riches chiefly distinguished Carlo’s engagement, which 
closed on March 3oth. 

The company also were chiefly concerned with The Queen of the Abruzzi, 
or, the Brigand’s Daughter, seen on March 29th and several nights there- 
after, with Fenno as Salvator Rosa, Winans as Captain Robusto, Greene as 
Cornet Brady, Duff as Spalatro, and Mrs. Flynn as Olympia. On the 31st, 
Lucrezia Borgia was revived, with Mrs. Greene; on April 5th, Walter Brand, 
or, the Duel in the Mist, displayed Marshall as Walter, Fenno as Sir 
Valentine, and Mrs. Flynn as Lady Una. 

Perhaps the Chathamites began to show restlessness at so much serving 
of merely home-cooking. A fillip aroused their appetites on April 12th when 
George H. Hill once more opened his well-known bag and one after another 
revealed the gems of Yankee character it contained; he stayed until the 
24th, when, for his benefit, he acted, among other things, Jabez Crampton, 
in Honest Roguery. One S. Barmore, “from the western theatres,’ played 
a few times, beginning on April 14th, as the Golden Farmer, and, on the 
15th, acted Angerstoff, in The Floating Beacon. 

On April 26th, Deverna had ready another of those melodramas so 
eagerly devoured by his patrons. This was The Black Doctor, or, the 
Fated Lovers of the Isle, “ founded on a French piece,” and thus acted: 


Fabia tts \arectey sae e ee rete Mirage V\ais alll @ cis bee Mr. Brandon 
StQDUCC Derek Moree eer eee Vi enn umm Vital chiOnessme ni eterna Mrs. Greene 
Bilquetertsccmactcmre tet creme Wie, WHI. IPRS coco do ooeaosonmosocauce Mrs. Flynn 
JACQUESUR Ee Lee ee ee Mire Rea MASusanne®, sees seo eee Mrs. La Forest 
lntyarulorall Grononetingl so ccccanoacese MrsiGreenes iseties 5 wea ae) Mrs. Melville 
Andregee Re oetiste sc sen eae tre. Sedislounay ANGIE eo onncosaconnndasacnecs Miss Hildreth 


With this, on May ist, was presented “ for the first time in this country,” 
The Printer’s Devil, with Fenno as Count de Maurepas, Winans as Pierre 
Pica, and Miss Hildreth as Cécile. It is difficult to awaken interest in matters 
so ephemeral, of so little brilliancy for our more critical times. Patience, 
however, may lead us into greener pastures, even before this vacillating 
season Closes. 
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BARNEY WILLIAMS; ROBERTS 


On May 3rd came in Barney Williams, now a recognized star in the 
fields of Erin go Bragh. The Irish Post, Born to Good Luck, Teddy the 
Tiler, The Happy Man, The Irish Lion, The Irish Tutor, The Omnibus — 
these were among his well-known plays. He also gave (May 6th) The 
Bashful Irishman (with himself as Terence O’Gallagher), and (May 7th) 
Sprigs of Ireland (with himself as Jerry Murphy and Miss Hildreth as 
Julia). On the 8th, he acted Lanty, in Kate Kearney, and Larry O’Gig, in 
The Robber’s Wife. And thus spake the Albion of May 8th: 


This very talented young man is gradually rising into eminence as a 
delineator of Irish character. He has a rich brogue, although it, perhaps, 
would be difficult to establish what particular county of Ireland could 
lay claim to its paternity. His style is dashing and rollicking, as becomes 
a true son of Erin; he rattles off a song with humorous effect, and he is 
withal natural and unaffected. These are all great qualifications for his 
line of characters. Experience and practice are giving finish to his 
acting, and he bids fair to lay claim to a portion of that ubiquitous 
mantle of “poor Power,” that has been divided into so many shreds 
since the death of the original possessor. 


After this breath from the Emerald Isle, Roberts in purple pall came 
stalking by for a few nights, beginning on May 12th as Richard III, and 
playing The Stranger on the 13th. His Iago on the 14th was pitted against 
the Othello of Marshall. The farce of Johnny Atkins, on this last evening, 
presented Winans in the title-role, Brandon as the Great Mogul, Mrs. La 
Forest as Fanny Atkins, and Miss Hildreth as Zaphira. But Barney 
Williams was not yet squeezed out of the bills; he appeared on the 17th in 
The Irish Post, on the 18th as Teague, in The Honest Thieves, on the roth 
as Murtoch Delany, in The Irishman in London, and, on the 2oth, as Rory 
O’More. Today (1930) such an actor would be aggrieved if he had to learn 
more than three parts a year, and especially aggrieved if his salary were not 
twenty-five times as much as Williams then received. Williams appeared 
(May 21st), further, as Lewy Madigan, in the Card Drawer (Presumptive 
Evidence), and Paddy Miles in The Limerick Boy (May 22nd). He also, 
on the 22nd, was Ragged Pat, in The Snow Storm, or, the Exile of Erin. 
This ended his engagement. Does the reader remember his rise by slow 
degrees from the arena of the circus, from negro minstrelsy, from the stage 
of Barnum’s Museum, and as singer of Irish songs between play and farce 
at various theatres? I have seldom witnessed so tardy an advance for a 
man of real ability. Williams must often have been discouraged. Roberts, 
in those later days, acted Hamlet, Beverley and Macbeth. 

On May 24th came a quasi-success, The Witch, or a Legend of the 
Catskill (by H. B. Mattison), played two weeks at least with ae 
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By June 12th, Brandon had succeeded to the part of Colonel Meredith, and 
Bleecker to that of Blood. 

On May 31st, Mrs. George Jones began an engagement, acting Romeo 
(vile custom for ladies) to the Juliet of Mrs. Flynn. Mrs. Jones later 
redeemed her womanhood by acting the Countess, in Love, and Pauline, 
in The Lady of Lyons; she also boyed the part of Ion, and splashed into 
melodrama, for her benefit, in her original role of Susan Hopley. Hawk, 
the Highwayman, on June 14th, brought back the company in all its thrill- 
ing glory, with Marshall — rejoice, ye Chathamites! — as Captain Hawk, 
the terror of Hounslow Heath, with Winans as Tom Long, to mitigate the 
horrors with comic relief, with Fenno as Ratchley Bayes, Greene as Sir John 
Bayes, Bernard as Simon Slow, Miss Hildreth as Sally Spruce, and Mrs. 
Flynn as Mary Bayes. N. H. Bannister was rife for a night or two at this 
time in his old Infidelity; on the 19th he presented Border War, in which 
he played Buckeye, Winans Nathan Bender, Mrs. Melville Deborah, and 
Miss Hildreth Mary. So farewell, Bannister! 

The little Denins came back from the Park, in several performances of 
the last act of Richard III; on June 21st, they enacted those Wandering 
Boys of yore. On the same night T. McCutcheon replaced Marshall as the 
terrible Hawk, the Highwayman. On June 24th McCutcheon’s Wallace 
was followed by Susan Denin’s Young Scamp, and that, in turn, by The 
Blind Boy, with McCutcheon as Kalig, Winans as Molino, Susan Denin as 
Edmond, and Kate Denin as Elvina. A benefit for A. H. Purdy, on the 
25th, brought distinguished visitors, in the persons of Grattan and Mrs. 
Timm for Perfection, and Barney Williams for The Happy Man. The 
girlish Denins gave the fifth act of that not very girlish thing, Richard III. 
On June 26th another novelty— The Highlander’s Dream — presented 
Sullivan as Albert Fitzgerald, Winans as Sandie, Miss Hildreth as Adela, 
and Mrs. Wray as Blanch. The Youthful Brigand was part of the same 
bill, with Susan Denin —infinitely the better of the two Denins — as 
Fortunato, Brandon as Matteo Falcone, Winans as the Corporal, and Miss 
Hildreth as Giuseppa. The little Denins on July 2nd played Florio (Susan) 
and Julio (Kate), in The Hunter of the Alps. By that time, Hill was again 
going through a round of his droll eccentricities, and McCutcheon, on 
several evenings, played his favourite old part of Skirts, in The Man about 
Town. 
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Who was the P. Warner who acted Othello on July 7th? Hardly better 
known — or less — I opine, than J. W. (sic) Drummond, who divided the 
honours as Iago. Yet McCutcheon actually appeared as Cassio in their 
support, and Mrs. Flynn as Desdemona! To such strange uses do we return. 
Varrey was General Taylor, in the revived March of Freedom (July 8th) 
and Walters played Captain May. Miss Deloraine was now the dancer 
between play and farce. Black Beard, the Black Cruiser, was one of 
Deverna’s last offerings. It was seen in early July, with Brandon as Captain 
Blackbeard, Stafford as Will Hauser, and Miss Hildreth as Isnine — surely 
not an alluring cast. 


Last oF DEVERNA 


Deverna, in truth, was done for. For but a few nights more was this 
home of thunderous drama to be under his control. Barney Williams, in 
familiar repertoire, filled up the week of July 12th, and, on July 2oth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Howard — lately Rosina Shaw, she —came in for an 
engagement that was to last till the curtain rang down on Deverna, on July 
31st. They began, on July 20th, as Rob Roy and Diana Vernon, the lady 
likewise acting Gertrude, to the Peter Spyk of Winans. On the same evening 
the original Ethiopian Brothers and Sable Sisters made their first appearance 
in New York in four years. On the 21st, Miss Wheeler, late feature at 
Barnum’s, enacted Joseph, in The Young Scamp, and the Howards presented 
The Roll of the Drum, he playing Oscar, a private soldier of the 24th Regi- 
ment, and she Rosalie, sutler to the 24th; they were also seen as Ronslaus 
and Christine, in Love in Humble Life. The bills, as Deverna prepared for 
departure, took on new interest. The Howards were Captain Wildlove and 
Zephyrina, in The Lady and the Devil; Willinghorst and Maria, in Of Age 
Tomorrow; and Long Tom Coffin and Kate Plowden, in Paul Jones. Miss 
Wheeler was Sophia, in Frightened to Death; she also appeared as Susan, to 
the William of Howard and the Dolly Mayflower of Mrs. Howard. 

On July 26th came Raby Rattler, or, the Progress of a Scamp: 
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One sees how feeble had become the company: Marshall, Fenno, Mrs. Flynn 
gone from the sinking ship! Yet, somehow, the interest kept up to the end. 
The Howards as Robin and Margaretta, in No Song No Supper, as Will 
Steady and Sally, in The Purse, and as Flighty and Mrs. Trictrac, in The, 
Married Rake, make us wish we could see them, to compare them with so 
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many famous predecessors in the same parts. And on July 20th, Miss 
Wheeler began as Jenny Leatherlungs, in Jenny Lind at Last — that farce 
which was to bring joy to many audiences in the near future. For the 
benefit of Luke West, on July 31st (last night of the season), The Irishman 
in Difficulty presented the beneficiary and his wife (her first appearance 
at this theatre) as Gumbo and Susan. And Miss Wheeler rang down the 
curtain on Deverna’s management in Jenny Lind at Last. 
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CHAPTER VITi 


THE OLYMPIC, THE GREENWICH, PALMO’S AND OTHER 
ACTIVITIES, 1846-1847 


which the less intellectual of the playgoers yearned. His vogue had 

lasted through seven of the worst years known to stage history, and on 
September 21st he threw open his doors for an eighth campaign, assured of 
support from a loyal public. He had lost the valuable services of Mary 
Taylor, whom we have found starring at the Bowery, and of Fenno, this 
year a main prop of the Chatham. Miss Phillips and Mrs. Hardwick like- 
wise were among those absent. But Mrs. Timm came back to her former. 
home, and before long Anna Cruise was lured from the Chatham. Mrs. 
H. Isherwood also joined the forces, uniting with her sister-in-law, Mrs. W. 
Isherwood (Fanny Clarke), to exalt the name of that clan among the 
Thespians. 

Who’s the Composer? and Lend Me Five Shillings — both great favour- 
ites of the preceding year — were found in the opening bill, as well as a 
dance by Miss Partington. The chief feature was a musical fairy extrava- 
ganza called The Bee and the Orange Tree: 


|: the season now under review Mitchell’s was still the theatre toward 


Kan ea lOC Kee ce eter eR Cncr. MireGy Glare enincessminose DUG emer t-te Miss Roberts 
PrincesAmiable merry aera Mrs. Timm Countess Kurtzelow ...... Mrs. H. Isherwood 
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So here is the charming Miss Nickinson gathered into the fold —a fold of 
which she was destined to become a delightful pet lamb. Up to and includ- 
ing September 26th, old favourites like The Cabinet Question, The Captain 
of the Watch, The Secret, The Man without a Head, Taming a Tartar, 
The New Footman, Seeing Holland, flanked the continually thriving The 
Bee and Orange Tree, and allowed Walcot and Holland to toss back and 
forth the juggling balls of comedy. And | end the paragraph with a per- 
plexity. The Olympic, up to this season, had printed, usually, the not 
uncommon name of a minor actor, Clarke, as thus set down in my text. 
Beginning with 1846-47 Clark (sic) is almost invariably the spelling. 
After considerable cogitation, I decided to follow playbill usage in both 
cases, allowing my reader the delight of fathoming for himself the mystery 
involved. Of course Constantia Clarke was too important to be subject to 
printers’ vagaries. 
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On September 28th, Mitchell staged two novelties — On the Tiles (first 
time in America) and The Irish Tiger (first time at the Olympic). In the 
first appeared Holland as Peter Periwinkle, Walcot as Oscar Toddles, Mrs. 
Timm as Malvina Kid, and Mrs. W. Isherwood as Mrs. Periwinkle; in the 
second, Nickinson (the Olympic Irishman) was the hero, Walcot Sir Charles 
Lavender, Everard Marrowfat, Mrs. H. Isherwood Julia Marrowfat, and 
Constantia Clarke Nancy. A quasi-novelty was the burlesque fairy burletta 
of October 5th and several nights thereafter — Fair Star, a new version of 
the very popular Cherry and Fair Star. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Timm and John Dunn had played this during Corbyn’s unsuccessful season 
at Niblo’s in the autumn of 1844. Nickinson now enacted Bigaroon, Mrs. 
Timm Cherry, Walcot Lord Stalk, Everard Crambo, Conover the Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. H. Isherwood Horella, Miss Clarke Fair Star, Miss Partington 
Cherry Toe, the danseuse, Master Barton the Apple, Miss Nickinson the 
Talking Bird, and Miss Roberts the Siren. Used Up, the amusing comedy 
in which Crisp had been so successful previously at the Park, and in which 
less than a year hence Lester Wallack was to make his début on the Amer- 
ican stage, first came into the Olympic bills on October 8th, with Walcot, of 
course, as Sir Charles Coldstream, Conover as Sir Adonis Leech, Nickinson 
as John Ironbrace, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Lady Clutterbuck, and Miss 
Roberts as Mary. By this time, the boys must have begun to realise how 
much they were missing Mary Taylor. Used Up, however, ran well through 
October. Outstanding features of the season had been The Bee and the 
Orange Tree, Fair Star, and The Widow’s Victim, with Walcot as Clip, 
Holland as Podge, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Mrs. Rattleton, and Mrs. Timm as 
Jane Chatterly. 

On the 19th Naval Engagements first reached the Olympic stage, with 
Nickinson, Walcot, Conover, Miss Clarke and Mrs. Timm in parts easily 
to be assigned by the reader. And on October 29th came Drawn for the 
Army, or, the Weaver of Lyons, seen a month later at the Chatham. At the 
Olympic Holland was Moufflet, the clarionet player, Nickinson Francis, the 
veteran sergeant, Clark the Weaver, and Mrs. Timm Adéle. November 2nd 
brought a new Olympic peculiarity, The Two Dukes, or, the Court of Con- 
fusion, with a large cast including Clark, Walcot, Nickinson, Conover, Mrs. 
H. Isherwood, Miss Clarke, Miss Roberts, Miss Partington and Miss 
Nickinson. 

What was called a new farce, and entitled The Mysterious Family, 
presented (November 6th) Holland as Narcissus Daffodil — a very familiar 
name. Everard, Conover, Clark, Mrs. H. Isherwood, Miss Roberts, Miss 
Nickinson and Mrs. W. Isherwood were also in the cast. Up to that time 
the season strikes me as somewhat dull, except for the farce of Used Up. 
Whither had departed the ancient spirit of the place? Mitchell must have 
had some feeling of this sort. He engaged John Dunn, who began on 
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November oth, of course as That Rascal Jack, with Mrs. Timm as Lucy. 
On the same night Saratoga Springs was revived as an example of former 
glory, and a new farce, Robert and Bob, presented the popular Holland as 
Bob Schemer. The Lioness of the North, revived on November 11th, ran 
strongly for several nights. Before he departed, on November 21st, Dunn 
appeared as Barnaby Bristles, in Lucky Stars, and as Cupid, in the old 
burletta of that name. He and Mrs. Timm likewise revived Mr. and Mrs. 
White. A new farce, Bill’s Birthday, or, Drawn for the Militia, presented 
him (November 13th )as Bill Small, with Conover, Nickinson, Mrs. Timm, 
Mrs. W. Isherwood and Miss Nickinson in other réles. 


ANNA CRUISE 


A new and original extravaganza, on November 23rd, was The Three 
Gifts, played by Nickinson, Everard, Levere, B. Roberts, J. Roberts, Mrs. 
H. Isherwood, Mrs. Timm, Miss Roberts, and Mrs. W. Isherwood. It led 
to a much greater gift on November 25th — Thanksgiving Eve — the first 
appearance here of Anna Cruise, who came forth as Lisette, in The Swiss 
Cottage, with Holland as Natz Tieck, Walcot as Max, and Miss Nickinson 
as Janet. 

On November 26th, Mrs. Timm enacted Leander Larkington, in a new 
“Tattersalian Extravaganza,” by T. Y. C., entitled The Jockey Club, her 
assistants being Walcot, Nickinson, Clark, and both of the Mesdames 
Isherwood. On November 30th, Holland’s Delph, in Family Jars, was asso- 
ciated with the Liddy Lanergan of Miss Cruise. A Match in the Dark, 
The King’s Gardener, Of Age To-Morrow (with Holland as Molkus, Walcot 
as Willinghorst, and Anna Cruise as Maria), The Irish Attorney, or, Galway 
Practice in 1770— these pieces, featured in the bills of early December, 
must have made loyal Olympians believe that Zeus sometimes nodded. 
What ailed Mitchell? Where was the life of yesteryear? Well, Mitchell 
had been ill, and this was the result. He had appeared but a few times 
since the season opened. And Our Mary was not here to console! 

On December 14th Mitchell brought out what the Albion describes as 
a bit of stupid fooling — an attempt to adjudicate the respective claims of 
Kean’s King John and the Very-Nice Children. Walcot played King John, 
with an aversion to children; Mrs. Timm was Mrs. Wise (Weiss), and Miss 
Roberts was Melpomene. In the course of the action was exhibited for 
the competition a dance by the Very-Nice Children, in connection with a 
scene from King John. As the Albion pointed out, it was impossible for 
Mitchell, on his small stage, and with his limited resources, even remotely 
to suggest the magnificence of Kean’s setting for the tragedy. Twenty-five 
children imitated or burlesqued the Viennese ballet. 

This skit was a failure, and Mitchell fell back on the old 33 John Street 
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(December 17th), with Walcot as Mr. Tompkins, Nickinson as Sir Charles 
Crazy, and Miss Cruise as Lady Crazy. The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood 
had its first performance in four years on December 21st, with Mrs. Timm 
as the Princess Isabelle, Walcot as Factotum, Miss Cruise as Prince Perfect, 
and Nickinson as Larry O’Log. This was given several times. On Christ- 
mas Night, Mephistopheles, or, the Three Wishes, was chief attraction, 
Holland being Jemmy Jenks, Nickinson Mephistopheles, Mrs. Timm Flir- 
tilla, and Walcot Signor Bonaventura; many minor roles enlisted the rank 
and file. 

“A new farce from London,’ The Barber Bravo, or, the Inventor of 
Powder, was the last novelty for 1846; it came on December 28th, with 
Nickinson as Prince Hector XXXVI, Walcot as Girolamo, Conover as 
Gaspardo, Miss Cruise as the Princess, and Mrs. Timm as Giannina. A 
double New Years gift on January 1st, included the old comedy of Fashion- 
able Arrivals, restored with Nickinson, Everard, Clark, Conover, Walcot, 
Miss Cruise, Miss Roberts, the Mesdames Isherwood, and Mrs. Timm; and 
also Mrs. Harris, with Holland as Mrs. Harris, a nurse, Mrs. Timm as 
Fanny Platt, Everard as Wingbolt, and Walcot as Sir Henry Masher. The 
Sleeping Beauty and Mephistopheles had, I may say, formed the spine of 
the entertainment for most of those winter evenings. 

I call attention to Mrs. Timm’s benefit, on January 5th; such a bill 
should have drawn a bumper. Anna Cruise sang Donna Isadora, in Brother 
and Sister; The Two Queens had its first performance here, with Mrs. Watts 
as Mary of Denmark, Mrs. Timm as Christine of Sweden, and Holland as 
Magnus Lob; John Dunn and Holland enacted Robert Macaire and Jacques 
Strop; and Mitchell made one of his at present very rare appearances as 
the Swiss Boy,.in Olympic Revels. 

The January benefits now came thickly and littered the stage with 
favourites of former seasons — The Chaplain of the Regiment (acted, as 
during the past summer at Vauxhall, by Nickinson), Mischief Making, The 
Revolt of the Poor House, John of Paris, The Promissory Note (Fenno 
volunteering as Scamper), The Loan of a Lover (with Winans and Miss 
Cruise), Holland in The Whims of a Comedian, etc. And, though one can 
scarcely credit it, Maywood, ghost of the long ago, for one night only 
(January 15th) appeared as Sir Andrew Burley, in Rights of Women. A 
new farce, The Grass Widow, or, the Fox and the Goose, was acted once or 
twice by Nickinson and Mrs. Timm, beginning on January 21st. For Miss 
Roberts’s benefit, on January 26th, Married Life was given by Holland and 
Mrs. Watts as Mr. and Mrs. Dove, Nickinson and Mrs. Timm as Mr. and 
Mrs. Coddle, Walcot and Anna Cruise as Mr. and Mrs. Lynx, Levere and 
Miss Roberts as Mr. and Mrs. Younghusband, and Everard and Mrs. W. 
Isherwood as Mr. and Mrs. Dismal. The programme was further strength- 
ened by Maywood, in Rights of Women. 
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Does the reader note the absence of Constantia Clarke since the earlier 
nights of the season? Doubtless Anna Cruise had been engaged to take 
her place. The poor little Olympic favourite was fighting the approach of 
the grim tyrant who was ultimately to carry her off in the day of her 
triumph. But we shall yet have opportunity to take her once more to our 
hearts, even before the end of the present season. 

Benefits galore! For Miss Partington’s, on January 20th, H. P. Grattan 
volunteered, playing O’Smirk, in The Dumb Belle, to the Eliza of Miss 
Cruise. Miss Cruise’s own night (February 3rd) brought the first produc- 
tion of an operatic burlesque by W. Cowell (whose wife Miss Cruise was), 
entitled Ye Tragicalle Historie of Two Lovers Yclept Rhomeo and Giulietta. 
Rhomeo was played by A. Cruise, ‘“ Esq.,’ Mercutio by Conover, Benvolio 
by Bleecker, Capulet by Nickinson, Tybalt by Clark, Paris by Levere, Old 
Lawrence by Bleecker, the apothecary by Everard, Miss Giulietta by Walcot, 
Mrs. Capulet by Mrs. H. Isherwood, and the Nurse by Mrs. W. Isherwood. 
It was given eight or ten times —a pitiable showing as compared with the 
runs of burlesques in the heyday of this theatre. On the 5th, Three Gifts 
had Nickinson as Bellifullon, and Mrs. Timm as Pert. 

Among other treats, for Walcot’s benefit, on February oth, the last three 
acts of The School for Scandal were provided. John Greene volunteered for 
Sir Oliver, C. W. Clarke for Joseph, Austin Phillips for Sir Harry (with, 
song), and Mrs. Walcot for Lady Teazle. Of the regular force, Nickinson 
played Sir Peter, Holland Moses, Walcot Charles, Mrs. Timm Mrs. Candour 
(surely an elderly part for this sprightly lady), Mrs. W. Isherwood Lady 
Sneerwell, and Miss Roberts Maria. On the same night Mrs. Walcot also 
appeared as the Four Sisters, with Walcot as Beauchamp. 

For Mrs. W. Isherwood’s benefit, her sister, Constantia Clarke, volun- 
teered, and once more came before her loyal subjects on February 12th as 
Miss Mortimer, in Naval Engagements, and as Smike, in Nicholas Nickleby 
(first act), supported by Holland as John Browdie, Nickinson as Ralph, 
Walcot as Squeers, Miss Nickinson as Kate, and Mrs. Timm as Fanny 
Squeers. Miss Clarke now returned, beginning a regular series of perform- 
ances on the 15th of February, the pieces in which she was first concerned 
being Asmodeus, The Bee and the Orange Tree, The Captain of the Watch, 
Fair Star, and Don Cesar de Bazan (with Miss Nickinson as Lazarillo) — 
all favourites of the house. 

The drama of Napoleon’s Old Guard, so long identified with the fame of 
John Nickinson, and which H. Placide had given elsewhere during the pre- 
ceding summer, was first seen at the Olympic on February 18th, Nickinson 
playing Havresack, Walcot Sir John Beauville, Everard Rawson, Levere 
Henry Lefebvre, and Miss Clarke Mélanie (a part which afterwards Miss 
Nickinson played so charmingly). On February 24th, The Follies of a 
Night, for Tryon’s benefit, presented F. S. Chanfrau (of the oe s the 
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Duke de Chartres; Chanfrau also gave his imitations of Booth, Forrest, 
Kean, T. D. Rice, Burton, Dan Marble, &c., and Hadaway sang What’s a 
Woman Like? In The Widow’s Victim, George Graham, as Jeremiah Clip, 
made his first appearance here for three years. Graciosa and Percinet, 
recently revived, ended the bill. 

A “grand Gala night,” on February 26th, presented Chanfrau in The 
Follies of a Night, and the same imitations, and also T. D. Rice in The 
Virginia Mummy. Anna Cruise made her first appearance, “since her 
indisposition,” on March 1st, enacting Rosina, in The Barber of Seville, with 
Mrs. Timm as Fiorello! And, on March 3rd, for Baker’s benefit, Mary 
Taylor, for one night, came back — rejoice, Olympians! — as Susanna, in 
The Marriage of Figaro, the cast also including Miss Clarke as Cherubino, 
Mrs. Timm as the Countess, Walcot as Figaro, Nickinson as Almaviva, and 
Holland as Antonio — the very best distribution the house could offer. 

You Can’t Marry Your Grandmother, on March 8th; presented Holland 
as Tom Small, Nickinson as Sir Ross, Walcot as Algernon Bloomly, Mrs. 
Timm as Susan, and Miss Clarke as Emma Melville; on the same night 
Holland appeared as Nicholas Bridle, in a new piece, “ just received from 
London,” entitled Fellow Servants. Woolf, the musical director, had a 
benefit on the oth, when Neafie, from the Bowery, acted Captain Frank 
Bamboozle. It would seem that the benefit period was protracted to greater 
length this year than ever before; I wonder if in that fact lay concealed a 
germ of public apathy toward the establishment? Both Mitchell and Mary 
Taylor must have been sadly missed; and Constantia Clarke had been out 
of the bills for a large part of the season! All this looks bad. Holland’s 
benefit, on March 11th, had a new offering in the farce of My Sister and I, 
in which he played Peter Redstreak, Walcot Manbonont, Nickinson 
McShane, Miss Clarke Rose Redstreak, and Mrs. Timm Susan. 


Mary TAyLor 


The bill of March 13th announced the engagement of Mary Taylor, then 
fresh from her Bowery triumphs. She appeared first as Diana, in Diana’s 
Revenge, and as Kate O’Brien, following these, on subsequent evenings, with 
Telemachus, The Marriage of Figaro, The Devil in Paris, The Flying Horse, 
The Child of the Regiment, etc. The last was given nightly for a week, 
after its revival on March 24th; Miss Taylor’s name, like Holland’s, was 
printed in large letters on the bills, and thereby was she proved a star and 
a greater artist than the tried and true Mrs. Timm, who had replaced her 
during the season. 

On March 31st, a new Indian burletta, The Wigwam, presented Holland 
as Pluffy Plumpton, assisted by Nickinson, Miss Cruise, and many lesser 
lights. Miss Taylor, however, was the great attraction in early April. The 
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Child of the Regiment and The Marriage of Figaro were never sung in New 
York on so many occasions, each, in such rapid succession, by Marcella 
Sembrich! On April oth, Fra Diavolo came into the procession of Our 
Mary’s triumph, Mrs. Timm being the Brigand, and Mary Taylor Zerlina. 
It was given nine times in succession, from April 12th to April 21st; verily, 
Mary’s acclaim was mounting to the stars! Her last appearance was on 
April 24th, when she was seen in Fra Diavolo and Perfection. 

She had certainly brought the breath of life into a languid season. Let 
us ring down the curtain as soon as possible. Two novelties remain to be 
listed. £500 Reward on April 5th brought hardly five dollars reward to 
Nickinson and several of the rank and file who appeared in it. A burlesque 
on The Child of the Regiment — now that Mary’s back was turned — came 
on April 26th. It was called A Child of the M. P.’s, and it was played by 
Mrs. Timm as Mary, Child of the M. P.’s, keeping a coffee stand in the 
Park; by Mrs. W. Isherwood as Mrs. Berkum, her mother; by Nickinson as 
Grinhard; by Conover as Rudolphe, a young New Yorker, &c. 

The season ended on May 1st. Mitchell had seldom trod his stage 
throughout the year; a severe illness was responsible for what must have 
caused his patrons a severe disappointment. The Olympic seems to me to 
have been, during 1846-47, a ship without a captain. And for the greater 
part without Mary Taylor! 


THE GREENWICH THEATRE, 1846-1847 


We left the theatre at Richmond Hill, on August 31, 1846, with a sort of 
affected enthusiasm for the female talent in the company. Recently Miss 
Chapman, Miss Drake, Mrs. George Jones, and Miss Crauford had appeared 
on its stage. 

On September 2nd, Freer and Mrs. Jones were advertised for The Lady 
of Lyons, and H. S. Chapman and Julia Drake played Captain and Mrs. 
Hopkins, in The Rio Grande Volunteer. Mrs. Jones acted Romeo, on the 
3rd, with Freer as Mercutio; The Artful Dodger and The Fireman’s Daugh- 
ter completed the bill. The ultimately inevitable Pizarro, on the 5th, was 
stormed through by H. E. Stevens in the title-rdle, Freer as Rolla, Tilton 
as Alonzo, Mrs. Jones as Elvira, and Miss Crauford as Cora; Mrs. Jones and 
Freer finished the evening in The Honeymoon — storm of a different kind. 
Mrs. Jones’s benefit, on September 14th, presented her as Ion, and as 
Eugenia, in Sweethearts and Wives. 


Mary DuFF 


The daughter of the great and dulcet-voiced Mrs. Duff acted Lady 
Macbeth, on September 21st; it was announced that “the tragedy will be 
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played as written,” evidently an American echo of Macready’s slogan in 
London, a few years earlier. The enduring The Fireman’s Daughter was 
still running in the Greenwich bills. On September 26th, Mary Duff, now 
the leading actress of the establishment, appeared in Bertram and The 
Floating Beacon; a bill of the night, in the Harvard Theatre Collection, 
shows — what the newspaper advertisements do not reveal — the names of 
the Greenwich actors: Stevens, Venua, Salisbury; Tilton, Keene, H. B. 
Phillips (stage-manager), Salter, Raymond, Miss Kennedy, Miss Fell, and 
Mrs. Wray. Some of these names are familiar; in fact, two of them were 
soon found at other houses of popular clienteéle.. 

On the 28th, Freer tore a leaf from the Park history and revived Alex- 
ander the Great. John Diamond, “the greatest negro dancer that has ever 
appeared in the world,” executed between play and farce a break-down and 
a “‘ grape-vine twist’; he also gave a description of the Bullgine lecture. 
Emma Ince danced. The next night Miss Duff appeared in three pieces — 
The Wife, A Day in Paris, and Black-Eyed Susan. For John Diamond’s 
benefit on the 2nd of October, Freer and Miss Duff enacted Green Bushes, 
and Emma Leslie sang. Diamond remained, and by October 6th more 
variety was supplied by the Ethiopian Minstrels and Sable Sisters, and Miss 
Lenite Robinson, dancer. Freer was seen in True Blue. 

The plays of this season were, in general, too hackneyed to engage a 
busy pen. The Man in the Iron Mask, however, had a few performances, 
beginning on October 7th. Miss Crauford again figured in the advertise- 
ments, along with Mary Duff. The names of plays, too, were changed, 
despicably; for instance, Alexina, the Exile of Siberia, or, the Horrors of 
Slavery, played on October 1oth, with Miss Crauford as Alexina, and Mary 
Duff as the Empress Catherine, was but Tekeli under a new name; probably 
the farce of Silent not Dumb, on the same occasion, was equally old in all 
except title. 

On October 14th, some not tremendous talent was applied in the person 
of A. Sullivan, from Boston, “ his first appearance in eight years,” who acted 
Dr. O’Toole, and in that of A. C. Kingsley, “ from New Orleans,” who was 
seen as Frank Fathom, in A Kiss in the Dark. A huge bill was that of the 
15th, indicating surely distressed attempt to catch the public. Freer and 
Mary Duff acted The Brigand; Winans came from the Chatham to play 
Nix, the Cabman; Mrs. McLean made her first appearance here, as Clari; 
and the play of Smiles and Tears, and a great variety of songs and dances, 
completed the programme. Mrs. McLean, on the 16th, acted the Widow 
Cheerly; likewise Alexina in what was now announced as Tekeli. The state 
of the business may be indicated by the fact that three people — Varrey, 
Phelps and Willis — united for a benefit on October 21st. Like the reader, 
I am straining at the leash until we arrive at that day when benefits will 
cease to cumber our narrative. 
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A New SEASON 


I found no further record of Freer’s activities at this ill-fated house. 
On November 3oth, as I learn from the Courier and Enquirer, a new man- 
agement came in with all the cheerful alacrity of its kind, a cheerfulness 
not to be dampened by the raven-notes of experience.* William Stammers 
was head of the venture, and H. P. Grattan was stage-manager. The star 
of the first nights was John Dunn, who opened on the 3oth, in That Rascal 
Jack, and Sketches in India. On December 2nd he was seen in Bill’s Birth- 
day, which he had brought out shortly before at the Olympic; Julia Drake 
now played Sally. H.S. Chapman, and Mr. and Mrs. George Chapman 
were, with Julia Drake, the leaders of the company. The others made a 
pitifully weak aggregation — Rodney, Warwick, Quayle, Varrey, Mrs. 
Melville, Mrs. Monell, Miss Tilton, Miss Greenwood, Miss Rainsford, and 
Miss Smith. I wonder whence they came and to what dim regions of 
forgetfulness they vanished? The kind of programme offered may be 
gauged from the bill of December roth, which began with The Young 
Widow, played by George Chapman as Mandeville, H. Chapman as Splash, 
Julia Drake (Mrs. H. Chapman) as Lucy, and Mrs. George Chapman as 
Aurelia; this was followed by The Devil to Pay, with John Dunn as Jobson, 
George Chapman as the Magician, Mrs. Chapman as Lady Loverule, and 
Julia Drake as Nell; Dunn and Julia Drake then appeared in That Rascal 
Jack, and the evening closed with H. Chapman and Julia Drake in A 
Pleasant Neighbour. But why hire a theatre for such old stuff? When for 
years had a week gone by during which much of it might not have been 
seen at other houses? Perhaps not in vain was the present manager named 
Stammers. Perfection, Deeds of Dreadful Note, The Actress of All Work 
(with Mrs. Chapman), Mr. and Mrs. Peter White, Robert Macaire (with 
Dunn and H. S. Chapman), The Milliner’s Holiday, The House Dog — why 
go to Richmond Hill for this old fare? The bored reader shakes his head. 
The Chapman family must have thought it was sailing down the Mississippi 
in its floating theatre. 

Rice came in on December 15th— again with very ancient material. 
On the night of Rice’s benefit (December 21st), George and H. S. Chapman 
appeared in Mr. and Mrs. Caudle; Grattan, one sees, had played but little 
during the season. For Julia Drake’s benefit, on December 22nd, C. J. 
Smith acted Elkanah White, in The Fire Raiser, Mrs. George Chapman. 
being Crazy Ruth. The Golden Farmer was also in the bills; but who the 
Russell was or who the Caldwell — the Farmer and Jemmy, respectively, of 
the occasion — I confess I do not know. On December 2oth, I find in the 
programme The Battle of Texas, with George Chapman as David Crockett 
—pale precursor of Frank Mayo’s great success in the ’7o’s; other actors 
were H. Chapman as Lieutenant Dickinson, Rodney as Santa Anna, and 
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Mrs. George Chapman as Mrs. Dickinson. The stage was aware of the 
Mexican War, then waging. 

Stammers took a benefit on the 30th, acting Richard III, with George 
Chapman as Richmond, Rodney as Buckingham, Mrs. Chapman as Eliza- 
beth, and Miss Tilton as Anne; that cast I repeat not because of its 
strength, but because of its weakness. I wish to prepare the anxious reader 
for the inevitable collapse. Claude Melnotte, “by a Gentleman of New 
York,” pointed the path of doom on December 31st; the Pauline was Mrs. 
George Chapman. Tearfully I ring down the curtain on poor Stammers. 


THe New York Opera House, 1847 


Of course, given a theatre, experience presages a manager bold and 
confident of victory. On February 6th, then, one is not surprised to find 
the Herald advertising that the New York Opera House, late Greenwich 
Theatre, will open on the 8th — again, of course, with a startling novelty, 
The Hunchback. The company, one sees at a glance, was far superior to 
that of Stammers. Ada Stetson, the débutante at Mrs. Vernon’s benefit in 
January, at the Park, played Julia, Mrs. Watts was Helen, Grattan Clifford, 
Fredericks Master Walter, and George Graham Fathom. Frank N. Drew, 
formerly treasurer of Niblo’s, was lessee, and H. P. Grattan stage manager. 
W. Corbyn was treasurer, and Fredericks acting manager. 

I cannot say that this venture in any way justified itself. Mrs. Stetson, 
aided by Fredericks, appeared in several of the young-lady parts, Bianca, 
in Fazio, Juliet, Mrs. Haller, Clari, Pauline, Juliana, &c. Familiar farces — 
within a few days with Dunn —flanked these serious exhibitions. La 
Forest, Tilton, and Arnold were gathered to the fold on March ist. And 
the Italian dancers, Ciocca and Morra, came just a few days later. Appar- 
ently Dunn was the drawing card; he added The Man with the Carpet Bag, 
A Lady and a Gentleman in a Peculiarly Perplexing Position, and The 
Angel in the Attic to his rather slender repertoire. Mrs. Watts was chief 
comedy lady, and Grattan occasionally appeared in old pieces. Personally, 
I should go far to see Mrs. Watts. 

For the benefit of Signora Ciocca, on March 8th, E. S. Conner acted 
Buridan, in The Tower of Nesle, Mrs. Harrison being Margaret of Bur- 
gundy. Conner remained, chiefly as leading attraction on benefit nights, 
which now came rapidly, as the actors huddled in out of the approaching 
storm. He acted Sir Thomas Clifford, with Mrs. Stetson as Julia, on March 
oth, and Richelieu on the roth, Caroline Chapman on that occasion being 
the Julie. His Othello, on the 12th, was assisted by the Iago of Grattan, 
the Desdemona of Mrs. Watts, and the Emilia of Mrs. Harrison. Malvina 
Pray danced on that evening, and Caroline Chapman acted The French Spy. 
Conner’s benefit and last appearance (March 13th), gave him a chance to 
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shine as Richard III, in company with Mrs. Harrison as Elizabeth; he also 
acted Buridan. Caroline Chapman, by the way, had played the Phenomenon 
(March oth), to the Crummles of John Dunn and the Folair of H. S. 
Chapman. That must have been rich — quite worthy of the Olympic in its 
best estate. 

For his benefit, on March 17th, Dunn offered Grattan and Anna Cruise 
in Perfection; The Mesmeric Doctor, with Mrs. Harrison and — Andrew 
Jackson Allen; Black-Eyed Susan, with himself and Caroline Chapman; 
and, of course, That Rascal Jack. Caroline Chapman had a benefit on the 
18th, and appeared in Lucille, Love in Humble Life (then rechristened 
The Soldier and the Peasant), and The French Spy. How | should like to 
have seen that woman act! 

There is nothing more of importance for this season. It probably closed 
before March had turned into balmy April. Ireland states that “ we believe 
no further attempts were ever made to conduct theatrical performances im 
that establishment. The site is now occupied with dwellings.” As a matter of 
fact, however, I find this item in the Albion for July 10, 1847: ‘“‘ The 
Greenwich Theatre has been opened by Mr. Preston, a gentleman from the 
Provinces, but we fear with little hope of success. It has been the mis- 
fortune of this house to be subjected to a succession of inefficient managers, 
without capital, talent or tact. The character of the performances has been 
entirely unworthy of a great Metropolitan City.” 


PaLMo’s OperA House, 1846-1847 


The reader will be prepared to find almost any style of entertainment at 
Palmo’s. Beginning on October 14th, Young Mr. Alexander (not Herr 
Alexander) devoted a series of evenings to feats of magic. This particular 
Alexander had been expected to appear earlier in the autumn, but illness 
forced a postponement of his “ soirées.” 

On November oth, Chippindale (or Chippendale) began a season of 
twelve nights of drama and ballet; according to an item in the Herald of 
November toth, Hackett (who simply could not keep his fingers out of the 
managing pot) had a hand in this venture. With the aid of Mary Taylor 
and Matilda Phillips, Chippindale presented a succession of petite comedies; 
perhaps his main dependence, however, was based on the engagement of 
Mlle. Augusta, who, with Monsieur Frédéric and Mlle. Dimier (first appear- 
ance), were seen on the opening night in La Giselle. During the week this 
dancing troupe attracted in La Bayadeére, the third act of Le Diable 
Amoureux and the second act of Nathalie. Mlle. Blangy, Monsieur Hazard 
and Monsieur Bouxary were seen during the second week, in La Chatte, and 
in individual show-dances. The season ended on November 21st, on schedule 
time. I fancy no great inducement was offered for prolonging it. 
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SAMUEL LOVER; OPERA 


On November 23rd, Samuel Lover, the novelist and entertainer, who 
had appeared earlier in the season at the Stuyvesant Institute, gave an 
Irish evening at Palmo’s. On the 25th, his offering was styled Paddy by 
Land and Sea. The genial Irishman remained here throughout the week, 
saying farewell on the 30th, with The Angel’s Whisper and Shamus O’Brien. 
An opera company began on January 4th; but before I venture on that 
trying voyage, I will state that the evenings of January 5th and 7th — 
“off” nights for opera— were occupied by Signor Rossi, “the great 
magician,” his second appearance in America. Miss H. Yates, dancer, filled 
in the interstices of his legerdemain. 

The house waited until January 4th for the inauguration of the species 
of entertainment for which Palmo built it. On that date an opera season 
began under the management of Sanquirico, S. Patti, and C. Pogliani, with 
Antonio Barili as maestro, Rapetti as leader of the orchestra, H. C. Beames 
as chorus director, Marozzi as prompter, and Signor Benetti Riese as stage- 
manager. The opening opera was Donizetti’s Linda di Chamounix, then 
first heard in America; the leading parts were sung by Signorina Clotilda 
Barili as Linda, Rosina Pico as Pierrotto, S. Benedetti as the Viscount, 
Sanquirico as the Marquis de Boisfleury, F. Beneventano as Antonio, L. 
Martini as the Magistrate, Signor Benetti Riese as the Administrator, and 
Mrs. Harriet Phillips as Maddalena. 

Of the merits of Rosina Pico and of Sanquirico, the auditors of that 
opening performance were already assured; they and successive hearers grew 
greatly to admire the work of Signorina Barili, Benedetti, and Beneventano. 
The Signorina was very young and inexperienced; but she was pretty and 
of ingratiating manner. Then, as now, the public responded readily to the 
personal appeal. The young lady was the step-daughter of Patti, and hence 
half-sister to Amalia, Carlotta and Adelina Patti. The throat of the mother 
of these richly gifted girls passed on a wonderful inheritance to them and to 
the world. Benedetti was a very highly finished vocalist, with a delicious 
tenor voice. Beneventano came to be regarded, finally, as rough in method, 
though his voice was of magnificent natural quality. 

The Courier and Enquirer, of January 5th, has an admirable review. 
The Signorina, “a tallish, lady-like girl, with black eyes and hair,” and “a 
charming face,” though not “a finished actress,” had a voice “‘ pure and 
clear,” if not fully developed in volume. Her execution was “ very neat 
and facile, and her intonation in general very correct. To shorten these 
technical details .. . she is a beautiful young lady and sings like an 
angel.” Benedetti, the tenor, was “a most admirable singer; he has a good 
voice, cultivation, style, and manner.” The basso, Beneventano, had a 
voice of “ great power and . . . generally used with excellent taste.” Ap- 
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parently, however, he forced it frequently, “ making it rough, hollow, and 
unsteady.” 

The Albion of January oth is equally laudatory, especially of Bene- 
detti, who “is an artist after our own heart. He has style and finish, and 
has passion and expression. He manages a voice of extensive compass with 
wonderful facility and remarkable effect. His quality of voice may not 
please every body, but every one will be delighted with his truly artistic 
heges He was also a good actor. Pico was very good as the Savoyard 

oy. 

According to the—to us— inexplicable habit of the era, Linda di 
Chamounix was given five times in succession; and that in a day when 
theatrical custom was quite to the contrary, or at least only beginning to 
settle into the practice of the run. Lucia di Lammermoor was finally 
presented on January 18th, with Barili, Mme. Boulard, Benedetti and 
Beneventano in the leading réles. It had seven consecutive performances; 
twelve nights of the subscription gone, and only two operas so far per- 
formed! No wonder these early opera seasons failed! On February 3rd, 
however, a third work was announced — Coppola’s opera, Nina Pazza per 
Amore; alas! owing to the illness of Benedetti and Sanquirico it could not 
be given. It was advertised, however, on four evenings —the 5th, 8th, 
1oth, and 12th, with Benedetti as Henry, Sanquirico as Dr. Simplicio, Mar- 
tini as George, Signora Pico as Nina, Mme. Boulard as Mariana, and 
Beneventano as Rodolph. The two Donizetti operas filled in the rest of 
February, though Benedetti’s illness, on February 26th, caused a substitu- 
tion of Nina Pazza per Amore, for the never-failing Lucia. Patti on this 
occasion sang Henry —first appearance in this city of the father of the 
great Adelina Patti. 

A fourth opera — Verdi’s I Lombardi — was sung on March 3rd, and 
repeated several times with a cast including Beneventano as Pagano, Patti 
as Arvino, Martini as Acciano, Benedetti as Oronte, Benetti as the Prior, 
Sanquirico as Piero, Signorina Barili as Giselda, and Mme. Boulard as 
Violinda. Thus New York —thanks to this organisation, and the Havana 
troupe soon to come — was to hear three of Verdi’s early operas in the 
course of one season — Ernani, I Due Foscari, and | Lombardi. I must 
admit that the critics disliked his music very sincerely. On March roth, 
The Barber of Seville was sung by Patti as Almaviva, Sanquirico as Bartolo, 
Beneventano as Figaro, Martini as Basilio, Benetti as Fiorello, Rosina Pico 
as Rosina, and Mme. Boulard as Berta. Patti was regarded as inadequate 
for the tenor rdle. The season ended on March 31st, with a repetition of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the most popular offering of the session. One sees 
that the company had carried on with exactly five operas. 

A new season began on April 7th, with Lucrezia Borgia, sung by Barili, 
Pico, Benedetti, Beneventano, Benetti, Signora Boulard, and Signor Patti. 
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Signorina Barili’s health now became very uncertain, and the management 
found difficulty in providing a substitute. Performances were suspended 
for a week, beginning on April 26th. Rosina Pico filled a few evenings in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Finally, in order to open at all, the distracted direc- 
tors were forced to engage Signora Majocchi-Valtellina, who, we remember, 
had been sadly eclipsed by Borghese, in the first season at Palmo’s, in the 
winter of 1844. The managers advertised that she was to sing gratuitously, 
now, with but one benefit. She finally appeared on May 20th, as Semi- 
ramide, the other parts falling to Pico, Beneventano, and Benedetti, the last 
of whom must have been wasted on the small rdle of Idreno. Yet, on the 
very next evening, Signorina Barili was advertised to sing Lucrezia Borgia, 
and, on May 24th, Giselda, in I Lombardi. All this is perplexing. The 
eighteenth and last subscription night of the supplementary season was May 
26th, but the inevitable benefits resulted in several more mellifluous eve- 
nings. For Rosina Pico’s night, on May 28th, L’Elisir d’Amore presented 
Pico as Adina, Benedetti as Nemorino, Beneventano as Belcore, and San- 
quirico as Dulcamara— a delightful cast, one opines. When Semiramide 
was repeated on June 2nd, Barili was advertised instead of Majocchi- 
Vattellina, who, indeed, seems to have sung but once. Perhaps her appear- 
ance restored Barili’s health, in that miraculous way sometimes evidenced 
in the case of singers. The season ended on June 7th, with the benefit of 
Maestro A. Barili. On the oth, the Havana troupe, as we saw, began a 
season at the Park. New York in the first six or eight months of 1847 was 
richly blest with opera, for a town of fewer than half a million inhabitants. 

I interject here the record of some amateur performances that were 
doubtless sincerely intended to “ elevate” the stage. Last year the intrepid 
ones tried Hamlet; a mere bagatelle for vaulting ambition. This year, on 
June 1st, an amateur band, consisting of Messrs. Macdonald, D’Artist, 
Connor, Marshall, and Young, and Misses Newkirk and Stanhope, acted 
Damon and Pythias, and The Irish Lion. On the 14th, they again charged 
with Perfection, Thérese, and Sayings and Doings. Palmo’s housed any- 
thing. 

SUMMER DRAMA AT PaLMo’s, 1847 


On June 28th began a dramatic season under M. K. Burke, as sole 
lessee and proprietor, and with John Dunn as stage manager. The com- 
pany, which | copy from a bill of July 1st, included Dunn, W. B. Chapman, 
Thompson, Hield, Phillips, Phelps, Ryder, Mrs. Timm, Anna Cruise, Mrs. 
Watts, Miss Roberts, Miss Flynn, Miss Le Brun, Miss Mealing, Mlle. 
Amilie. The offerings of the opening nights were as old as the weather 
inside the house must have been hot — The Swiss Swains, The Governor’s 
Wife, The House Dog, Wilful Murder, Sketches in India, The Swiss Cot- 
tage, Love in Livery, etc. The Denin children perpetrated the fifth act 
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of Richard III in the afternoon of the holiday, Monday, July 5th, and in the 
evening Susan Denin acted The Young Scamp. 

All, I fear, was not rosy. So early as July 12th, M. K. Burke had a 
benefit, “tendered by his friends.” Dunn and Winans played in Robert 
Macaire, and that Leonard who, the autumn previously, had been so ill- 
advised as to follow Collins at the Park, in Irish character, now re-emerged 
before people who had probably forgotten him, in The White Horse of 
the Peppers, with Barney Williams as Darby. This was the break-up, | 
fear, of that experiment —a brief, unhappy affair. 


THE LEHMAN TROUPE; THE RAVELS 


A far more important venture began on July 19th — the exploitation of 
the great French ballet troupe, from Havana, nurse of the arts. This com- 
pany consisted of the five Lehman sisters — Adelaide, Mathilde, Caroline, 
Julie, and Flora — with Schmidt Lehman, Antoine and Christian Lehman, 
and Charles Winther, the rope-vaulter, late of the Ravel troupe. In addi- 
tion to the ballet performances, a dramatic company gave “ vaudevilles,” 
Thomas Flynn, Mary Duff, and Eliza Mitchell being the leaders. The 
Lehmans opened, on July roth, in L’Arbre Magique, which proved to be a 
beautiful thing. On July 22nd, they added Le Diable Rouge, in which 
Antoine and Adelaide danced — Adelaide being the most accomplished of 
the sisters. The last week of these artists was announced to begin on 
August 2nd. They were then dancing Les Moissonneurs. And on August 
5th they challenged comparisons directly with the famous Ravels, in 
Dechalumeau and The Living Skeleton. So successful were they that a 
renewed engagement of a week started on August oth. The dramatic 
company, with Mary Duff, gave them weak support, in farce, up to the 
end of their season. 

On August 16th, the house again opened for what was announced as a 
farewell engagement of the Ravels. Attention was called to the “ illumi- 
nated promenade ”’ designed and executed by M. Burke. There were tight- 
rope performing by Leon Javelli and Gabriel Ravel, dancing by Mme. Leon 
and Henri Wells, and a performance of Dechalumeau by the entire troupe. 
In addition, Mary Taylor appeared in Fanchette, and The Two Gregories 
were impersonated by John Sefton and Thomas Placide. 

The Ravels pursued their course through a succession of favourites — La 
Féte Champétre, Les Brigands, Godenski, Jocko, Giselle (first act), and 
The Invisible Harlequin. Blaise and Babet was given on September 4th, 
with Gabriel Ravel as Bibi, H. Wells as Blaise, and Mme. Leon Javelli as 
Babet. On September 7th, they revived The Woodcutters, and The Be- 
douin Arabs. The Three-Faced Frenchman came on the 11th. Cocambo, 
or, the Embassy at Smyrna, was the offering of September 14th, with John 
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Sefton as the Pasha of Smyrna, Marzetti as Cocambo, and Mme. Leon Ja- 
velli as Zobeide. The season ended on October 2nd, with the announce- 
ment of the last appearance of the Ravels prior to departure for Europe. 

Meantime, we must not forget that all these fascinating performances of 
the nimble Ravels were nightly accompanied by farce or comedietta acted 
by the dramatic company, including Mary Taylor, Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Watts, 
John Sefton, Vache, Byrne, and Thomas Placide. I feel it unnecessary 
to clog the page with the very familiar pieces they presented. Mary Taylor 
played Gertrude, in The Loan of a Lover, for the first time, on September 
ist, the Peter Spyk being T. Placide. She appeared frequently as Kate 
O’Brien, which her exuberant personality must have richly fitted. And 
she and John Sefton must have been good in The Widow’s Victim. After 
the opening of Mitchell’s she was compelled to leave Palmo’s rather flat. 

But Constantia Clarke took her place, appearing on September 2oth as 
Carina, in Who’s the Composer? She and Walcot gave Boots at the Swan, 
on September 21st, the Ravels on the same evening reviving Robert and 
Bertrand. This is the last item of interest I find before the close of the 
season on October 2nd. On October 4th re-appeared the Ethiopian Serena- 
ders — Germon, Stanwood, Harrington, Pell, White and Howard — begin- 
ning the season of 1847-48. 


GERMAN P Lays, 1846-1847 


Again, the Staats-Zeitung failing me, | follow flickering messages from 
the weekly Schnellpost. I find but little German theatre in this year in 
New York. Mager’s Concert Hall, ror-105 Elizabeth Street, announced 
for November 26, 1846, a “ Musikalisch-Declamatorische Abendunterhalt- 
ung und Grosser Ball der deutschen Socialreformer.”’ Those who could 
thread the mazes of those syllables would easily, perhaps, enjoy the dance 
of the later hours of the evening. Something similar was Wilhelm 
Schréder’s “ Satyrisch-humoristische Vorlesung 4 la Saphir,’ held on April 
26th, at the “ Salle” of Herr Ludvigh, 28 Duane Street. But here, at last, 
are plays. At the Deutsches Theater in Hoboken Haus, 508 Pearl Street, — 
a “ Lokal” that frequently changed its name — was presented, on May 1o, 
1847, Korner’s tragedy, Die Sithne — no stranger in our record. Fraulein 
Holm thereafter danced a Highland fling, and yielded the stage to a repeti- 
tion of Beckmann’s very familiar farce, Der Eckensteher Nante. Herr 
Dupuis was to appear in gymnastic feats, and, as usual, a ball would wind 
up the proceedings. Twenty-five cents admitted to all; furthermore, “ Eine 
Dame in Begleitung eines Herrn frei.” 

I hope the student who finds these early Teutonic records almost too 
humble for chronicling will bear with my efforts to establish thus firmly 
the very beginning of German activities on the New York stage. 
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BARNUM’S AMERICAN Museum, 1846-1847 


Reader, let us lightly enter the rooms of the great showman. What 
offereth Barnum at the beginning of the year? On September 28th, he 
presented the Shaking Quakers, “ three beautiful ladies, and three gentle- 
men from the Society . . . at Canterbury, N. H.,” who will “ sing, dance, 
whirl, and shake in unique quaker costume’’—a strange conduct, one 
thinks, for those devout visitors. Miss Willard whirled round “ with the 
velocity of lightning.” Chaffin, the dwarf, Miss Greenwood, Pete Morris, 
Great Western and Miss E. Julien were other features of the bill. This 
must be the band of Shakers that appeared at the Apollo Rooms on Sep- 
tember 5th. The bill included, in early October, the Twin Caffres, a living 
ourang-outang, and Mme. Rockwell. That strong combination dominated 
October, with the addition, toward the middle of the month, of Billy 
Whitlock. 

Some of the minor people were replaced during the week of the roth 
by the Orphean Family. There were now two ourang-outangs, and two 
living monster snakes. Perhaps these last caused the still continuing 
Shakers to quake even more. And let us not forget the Anatomical Venus, 
which was now announced less grandiosely as a Wax Model of the Human 
Body. 

By November 16th, the versatile manager had ready three panoramas, 
one the passage of a balloon with three men in 1836, from London to May- 
ence; another, the Shrine of the Holy Nativity; the third, Edinburgh, bril- 
liantly “ illuminated for the visit of Queen Victoria.” Wyman, the ventrilo- 
quist, and C. Jenkins, the vocalist, added variety to the bill. In the week 
of November 23rd, Barnum still announced the Shaking Quakers; one hun- 
dred blacksnakes were specially stressed. No wonder the Quakers shook! 
Fanny Wheeler was a feature of the week of November 30th; later in the 
year we found heron the stage of a regular theatre. Even though the 
Shaking Quakers were still there on December 7th, Fanny Wheeler ap- 
peared in A Shaking Courtship. 

The Shakers left in mid-December. Great Western, Fanny Wheeler, 
Whitlock, Miss Julien and a Giant Wisconsin boy, thirteen years old, and 
seven feet high, thrilled the pre-Christmas crowds. On December 21st 
came the Swiss Melodeons — vocalists, not wooden instruments of torture. 
On December 28th we were edified by an exhibition of Tom Thumb’s car- 
riage, presented to him by Queen Victoria; also of one of his ponies and its 
harness. 

I thank Barnum heartily for one thing. When, on January 6th, he 
advertised the appearance of the Ethiopian Minstrels, he let print (in the 
Courier and Enquirer) their names, and well-known names they are: J. 
Carter, banjo; H. Mestayer, “Sable Ole Bull”; Donaldson, tambourine; 
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Jerry Bryant, “real Wyrginny Dancer.” The Chapman Family on the 
same night began a long engagement in songs, duets and dances. One sees 
how closely such attraction approached the later variety halls. The Ethiop- 
ian Minstrels remained. On February 1st, Calvin Edson, the living skeleton 
— “forty-two years old, weighs but 49 lIbs., 5 feet, 6 inches high” — joined 
the host of curiosities. 


Tom THUMB 


The great attraction came on February 26th — the big little General 
Tom Thumb, fresh from his triumphs abroad. He appeared in court dress, 
and in a highland fling in Scotch dress; and then his presents from Queen 
Victoria and other crowned heads were exhibited. He also posed as Na- 
poleon, Frederick the Great, and Greek statues. The Ethiopian Minstrels, 
Great Western, Mme. Rockwell, the Anatomical Venus, Miss Wheeler, and 
Miss Julien still figured in the show; but, reader, from this time forward, 
excuse me from further mention of ourang-outangs, serpents, or other hor- 
rors of the natural world. They stayed on, though the Shakers departed. 

The funeral of Napoleon Bonaparte from St. Helena to France was 
represented for some time following March 22nd; also models of the largest 
diamonds in the world. Tom Thumb went to other fields. Very little 
change was needed in April. The Ethiopian Minstrels here were now com- 
peting with Christy’s at Mechanics’ Hall; but both were good organisa- 
tions. By May 3rd, however, an entirely new combination made glad the 
Barnumites. Jack Dunn—that rascal Jack — condescended to the place, 
and the Chapman Family (Mr. and Mrs. G. Chapman, Master and Miss 
Chapman), Miss Greenwood, Harrison, the impromptu singer, helped to 
make easy his fall from the stage of the regular theatres. Where had Dunn 
not played in 1846-47? This particular group of entertainers remained 
for weeks; also the moving diorama of Napoleon’s funeral. The Ethiopian 
Minstrels, under another name, went over to Vauxhall Garden, and Dunn 
was soon to appear at Palmo’s. 

The Orphean Family and Calvin Edson came back to Barnum’s on 
May 31st. And on June 26th, the resolute Barnum began to exhibit ‘‘ Santa 
Anna’s Wooden Leg, taken by the American Army in Mexico!” This was 
a major attraction for weeks. The Shaking Shakers, the Orphean Family; 
Pete Morris, Major Edson, living skeleton, Miss Greenwood, Miss Julien; 
what more could a Barnumite ask, for the holiday week beginning on July 
5the The summer, like one of Barnum’s serpents, dragged uneventfully its 
slow length along. On August 23rd came back from Vauxhall those 
Ethiopian Minstrels who had so delighted Barnum’s patrons during the 
winter; they now called themselves, as at Vauxhall, Campbell’s Ethiopian 
Serenaders. The Orphean Family, Pete Morris, Santa Anna’s Wooden 
Leg, Mme. Rockwell and a Moving Diorama of London were other features 
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of the entertainment. This admirable bill lasted throughout the month. 
Readers willing to undergo the heartbreak and the backbreak necessary 
for examination of the files of the huge Courier and Enquirer may possibly 
glean from that paper more than the Barnum harvest here presented. 


THE ALHAMBRA, 1846-1847 


Again I enclose the doings of the Alhambra within its own paragraphs. 
We left the place in August, 1846, given over to the melting delights of ice 
cream and two servings a day of rich cream from Orange County. On 
October 1st, however, a musical entertainment was given there by Selina 
Murray, Caroline Hiffert, Austin Phillips, Boulard, John Dunn, and an 
orchestra under George Loder. These people sang nightly at the house for 
some time. The entertainment varied as the month advanced, but Loder 
continued to direct, and W. Corbyn served as manager. M. Adrient, “ the 
greatest magician of the roth century” performed there from October 
13th, with Jesseyline dancing. 

Thereafter the hall entered on a career of magic. Herr Alexander, the 
German magician, began a long engagement on November 16th. This, of 
course, was not the French Alexander seen at Palmo’s at about the same 
time. These two were mortal artistic enemies. Herr Alexander remained 
now until the end of the year; on December 27th, he was “ re-engaged.”’ 
On January 13th, to prove the existence of international comity, Signor 
Rossi began to exhibit feats of skill. Monsieur “ Adrient,” Herr Alexander, 
Signor Rossi; could magic farther go, geographically? Rossi was assisted 
by an able trio of entertainers — Caroline Hiffert, Harrison, the improvisa- 
tore, and the sweet-voiced George Holman. 


Curisty’s Minstrets; Mecuanics’ HALL 


And on February 8th came the best of all the Ethiopian bands, that 
one which was to establish negro minstrelsy on a firm basis here — to make 
it a regular institution of the city. We aristocrats may translate the theatre 
of that time in terms of the Park Theatre; thousands of virtuous people 
sought entertainment only at Christy’s or at Barnum’s Museum. Those 
were really the great meccas of rural visitors to New York in the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century. Christy’s fine songsters were here, as we saw, 
in 1845-46. On February 8th, they began at the Alhambra. 

I cannot say how long the troupe remained at that abode; in earlier 
March, they were at the Society Library, but by March 22nd they had 
moved to Mechanics’ Hall, 472 Broadway, a building which was to be their 
home for years. They now enjoyed a run that must have made even the 
successful Mitchell envious; and as for poor Simpson and Deverna! On 
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March 2oth, they advertised their seventh week — seventh, of course, since 
they began at the Alhambra, on February 8th; as a matter of fact, it was 
their eighth. The week of April 13th was announced as positively their last. 
And on May 2oth, parting was still proving sweet sorrow; but these “ must ” 
really be their last “concerts.” Yet, on May 31st, they would remain 
“one week longer.” They really did depart after that. From this season 
onward, Christy’s Minstrels hardly had a rival in public esteem; neverthe- 
less, other good bands were in existence, as we shall see. 


CHARLES WHITE'S MELODEON; VIRGINIA SERENADERS 


‘Charley ” White was one of the best known of the earlier minstrels; 
and it was at the Melodeon, 53 Bowery, that this year he established some- 
thing like a permanent position in New York. On November 23rd, 1846, 
the Herald advertises ‘“‘ free” concerts, every evening, by Miss De Morti- 
mer, J. Kavanagh, C. White, R. White, and R. Brandt, pianist. Brown 
states that when White became fixed here, the price of admission was 12% 
cents to the pit, and 614 cents to the gallery, and that, with the shilling 
ticket, went either a drink or a cigar. Possibly the word “free” covers 
that idea; at the hotel “ concerts,’ soon to be mentioned, of course the 
concert was free, though the food was not. White may have reversed 
the conditions. 

And here, since darker minstrelsy is my theme, I may include the Origi- 
nal Virginia Serenaders— J. R. Myers, A. F. Winnemore, D. Kelly, F. 
Solomon, J. Sanford, and Eph Horn — who, on August 16th, began a pro- 
tracted stay at the Minerva Rooms. Before long, they were perpetrating 
Stuffo, a burlesque of Sappho, recently enjoyed at the Park Theatre. 


THE Bowery AMPHITHEATRE, 1846-1847 


The Circus at 37 Bowery opened on September 14th with McFarland, 
Lipman, Thrift, Miller, and the Acrobat Family, whom we have met on 
regular stages. Mrs. Gullen was featured in the Herald advertisement of 
September 22nd. Beginning on October 12th, the great Levi North dashed 
into the arena, presenting, among other feats, a fine spectacular Don Juan. 
On October 19th was stressed with unctuous puffery the first appearance 
in America of the Italian clown, Signor Felix Carlo; at the same time Dan 
Emmet came in with his band of Ethiopians — the negro minstrel not yet 
having quite detached himself from the circus ring. Another celebrity, 
Kemp, clown, cask vaulter and antipodean “ professor,” appeared on No- 
vember 2nd, with La Tranca Hispaniola, from Astley’s. W. B. Carroll 
performed his great bareback act, and Rosalthe Madigan, “the juvenile 
wonder,” was exhibited. 
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The Amphitheatre, one sees, had offered some interesting autumn novel- 
ties. The Herald advertisement for November 5th stresses Mrs. Camille 
Gardiner (sic), Levi North and Kemp. When Felix Carlo took a benefit 
on November oth, he offered an Italian pantomime, Harlequin Toad in the 
Hole, in which the characters were sustained by himself, La Petite Rodolphe 
Carlo, La Petite Caroline Carlo, La Petite Louise Carlo, and Messrs. Lip- 
man, Piquet, G. W. Smith, Bacon, Lepeine and Mrs. Gullen. Carlo we 
met, later in the season, on the stage of the theatre. Meantime, he re- 
ee at the Bowery Amphitheatre, dividing honours with the English 

emp. 

Levi North returned on December 1st, with his Shetland twin ponies, 
“ Jeanie” Lind and Black Moggy; George W. Sergeant, equestrian, and 
Master William Nixon appeared on the same night, as well as Billy Whit- 
lock “and his immortal banjo.” One remembers that, beginning on De- 
cember 21st, the Chatham Theatre was occupied for four weeks by the 
circus of Sands, Lent and Company; against the attraction of that rival 
venture, the Amphitheatre played a master hand, including the incom- 
parable Marie Macarte and Levi North — two of the greatest stars of the 
ring in that time; there were also three fine clowns, Gossin (newly en- 
gaged), Carlo and Dan Gardner. 

One would think that this stellar aggregation would quite discountenance 
the management at the Chatham; yet, oddly enough, Sands, Lent and Com- 
pany, closing at the Chatham on Saturday, January 16th, moved to the 
Bowery Amphitheatre and opened there on Monday, January 18th, their 
performers being practically the same as at the Chatham. Of course it 
would be idle to speculate on this surprising fact. Dale, Sands, Moseley 
and Master Hernandez figured in early Herald advertisements. The ad- 
vertisements on March 1st stress W. Hobbs, the great Somerset Horseman, 
the Wisconsin Giant, the Dwarf (Major Stevens), Master McFarland 
(tight-rope), Mrs. E. Aymar, Sergeant, Madigan, in acts of horsemanship, 
Joe Miles’s “ original and universally admired”’ Negro Minstrels, W. Cole, 
“ posturer and distortionist,’ Mrs. Gullen, Master Garvey, Miss Madigan, 
with Gossin and Bob Williams as clowns, and Huntington as ring master. 
This sounds like neither of the former inhabitants, and may have been a 
third venture. Kemp, the clown, was here during the week of March 
29th. Shortly after, all circus activities took to the main-travelled roads 
into rural communities where the real American boy most doth flourish. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 1846-1847 


I have treated, under the captions of various amusement halls — par- 
ticularly Palmo’s — many of the more miscellaneous entertainments of the 
season. But the appearance of Samuel Lover, the Irish novelist, at Stuy- 
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vesant Institute must be chronicled by itself, as too individual for inclusion 
in generalised tabulation. He gave his amusing “ evenings ” of song, story, 
and lecture, Paddy’s Portfolio, or one on Outlaws and Exiles of Erin, etc., 
on October 6th, oth, 13th, 15th; later, he passed to Palmo’s, but re-appeared, 
frequently, at the Stuyvesant in late September and early October. 

Taking entertainment as I find it, with no attempt at evaluation, I 
must call attention to Raymond and Waring’s Menagerie, which was ex- 
hibiting, in very early November, in Niblo’s now desolated Gardens, deso- 
late of herbage as of the late lamented buildings. This menagerie remained 
until toward the end of November, in opposition to the Circus at the Bowery 
Amphitheatre. But our fastidious steps must go even further afield — to 
Croton Hall, corner of the Bowery and Division Street — and there, on 
November 1oth, we must observe Signor Giuseppe Valentini, the ventrilo- 
quist, and also Valentini, Sr., “ professor of the instrument known as the 
Harmonico Mandolino,” as well as hear Mrs. Emmit, “ the beautiful song- 
stress.” Let us not forget that Oldfield was “at the piano.” The reader 
sees how varied were the amusement activities of New York, in 1846-47. 
On December 21st, we find those “four Snow White Albino Negro Boys” 
giving at the Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway, a concert of songs, choruses, 
and melodies, and playing, besides, on the violin, the banjo, the tambourine, 
the triangle, and the “ castanetts’”’ —all for the moderate admission fee 
of 12% cents. From this to an entertainment by Yankee Hill, at the 
Tabernacle, on January 1st, was doubtless a far cry. On February 2nd, 
John W. S. Hows, the well-known elocutionist, gave his third evening at 
the Society Library; the first fell on January 19th. Professor Hows was a 
sacred institution in New York except when he tried to act. Somewhat 
similar was the offering of Dr. Valentine, at the Society Library, on Jan- 
uary 29th and February 5th and 6th, “ prior to taking up his residence in 
Europe.” The French Alexander had a rather lengthy engagement at the 
Minerva Rooms, in later April. In late May, the Coliseum exhibited a 
moving panorama of the battles in Mexico. 

Perhaps [| may end this interlude, which is meant to be indicative of 
what was possible, rather than as an exhaustive catalogue of the ships, by 
bringing Raymond and Waring’s Menagerie once more into Niblo’s Garden 
on May 18th. Our animal friends are always interesting. But the reader 
may wish to learn, further, that, beginning on May 21st, Samuel Lover 
was frequently heard at the Society Library. A Chinese junk, with Chinese 
treasures aboard, anchored here in August. And, for a great part of the 
season, had been on exhibition, in the Minerva Rooms, a model of New 
York, “representing every street, lane, building, shed, tree; the elevations 
and depressions; the shipping, steamboats, wharves, bridges, railroad cars, 
awnings, lamp posts, and every other object of interest in the city, to the 
number of millions. The district represented includes the whole of New 
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York, the harbor, the East and North Rivers, and the greater part of 
Brooklyn.” People paid liberally to view this model of what they scarcely 
looked at in their daily walks. And Artault’s Curious Mechanical Museum, 
140-151 Broadway, held over from the preceding seasons. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AT HoTELs, 1846-1847 


A later generation that regards the diabolical practice of music, dancing 
and vaudeville in restaurants as a heavenly invention of its own age may 
be surprised to learn that something of that sort was worked out in the 
dark times of 1846-47. | am interested to find the Stag Hotel, 26 Mercer 
Street, advertising in the Herald a series of Free Concerts and a select 
“ Free and Easy,” beginning on November 5th. This sounds dangerously 
like the kind of thing that sent so many of the thoughtless of later years 
into “free” social habits, the end of which is not yet. The vocalists ad- 
vertised by the Stag Hotel were Mrs. Newton, Miss De Mortimer, and 
Mr. Collins; besides, there was to be “a professor at the piano.” These 
concerts were still advertising in late November, the soloists then being 
Mrs. Newton, Miss Barton, Collins and Glindon. 

The idea spread. The Opera Hotel, 43 Chambers Street, about March 
1st, began to advertise its own Free Concerts nightly, and the soloists were 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton, “late of Mercer Street”; they are listed with 
poached eggs, Welsh rarebits, and other delicacies more likely, one assumes, 
to be digested to the strains of heavenly music. The Broadway Hotel — 
corner of Broadway and Grand Street — in late March also had nightly con- 
certs, by the ubiquitous Newtons, Lynch, and Miss De Mortimer. The 
Café des Mille Colonnes, which had propped Palmo’s earlier fortunes, 
advertised on March 30th, that “ Mr. Neiss nightly plays on 9 instruments 
at once.” That Café also occasionally announced Sunday sacred concerts. 
From this ancient history the reader gathers that, after all, our ancestors 
were but little more artistic or refined than we — frequenters of cabarets 
and night clubs. All this hotel jollity laughs out from the columns of the 
Herald. 


ConceErTS, 1846-1847 


Let us begin with the Shaker Brothers and Sisters at the Apollo Rooms, 
on September 5, 1846; and let us, as antiquarians, rejoice that the Herald 
advertisement sets down their names— Miss Julia A. Willard, Miss A. 
Foster, Mrs. Tripune, Mr. Otis, Dr. Tripune, and Mr. Partridge. Perhaps 
they belong to the section of Entertainments — possibly, even, to the Circus! 
This was, in fact, announced as their third and last concert. That word 
“last? was assuredly over-worked in those days, as a Damocles threat or 
warning. Concert-givers took a leaf from the humbug-book of Barnum. 
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On September 8th, at the Apollo Rooms, appeared Master George Bullock, 
violino primo, aged fifteen, Master James H. Cole, aged ten, violino secondo, 
Master Henry Bullock, aged thirteen, viola, Master Delos A. Cole, aged 
eleven, ‘cello, and Anne Maria Cole, aged nine, piano. They executed 
music by Thalberg, de Beriot, Rossini, &c. Mlle. Rachel gave her first 
concert at the Apollo, on September 16th, singing airs from Robert le Diable, 
The Crusaders (by Benedict), and Der Freischiitz. She also sang an 
air by Proch, and, with Jules Hecht, a duet, from Don Juan. These, of 
course, were but light skirmishers of the musical season. So probably was 
Selina Murray, who sang in concert, on October rst and later, at the Alham- 
bra, assisted by Caroline Hiffert, Austin Phillips, Boulard, John Dunn, 
and an orchestra under George Loder. The Alleghanians operated on Sep- 
tember 25th, at the Apollo. 

The first heavy artillery was fired on October 2nd, at the Tabernacle, 
when Leopold de Meyer, Rosina Pico, Fraulein Korsinsky, Jules Hecht, 
and George Loder, with his orchestra, united to the end of a perfect joy. I 
should like to have attended that first imposing concert of the season. It 
might have.caused to seem thin the offering, on October 3rd, at the Apollo, 
of Charles Perabeau, with Timm, Hecht and Master Sconcia. 


Stvorit, DE Meyer, BURKE 


On October 8th, Leopold de Meyer should have filled the Tabernacle, 
assisted as he was by Joseph Burke (formerly Master Burke, the prodigy- 
actor), Fraulein Korsinsky, Mlle. Rachel, and Jules Hecht. May I say 
that, on October 22nd, the conditions were reversed, and that then Burke 
was the star and concert-giver, and de Meyer modestly sank to the posi- 
tion of assisting artist? But the Tabernacle had seen more serious changes 
in its time. Burke was aided, also, by Julia Northall, Rosina Pico, Philip 
Mayer, and Loder’s orchestra. 

On October 12th, Camillo Sivori, the much-heralded violinist, gave 
his first concert at the Tabernacle; he had expected to appear on the 5th, 
but was prevented by illness. He performed The Carnival of Venice, and 
La Preghiera di Moise, on one string. Critics were fiercely divided on 
the merits and defects of this artist, and also on the question of his relation, 
artistically, to Ole Bull. The public, apparently, liked him, as the public 
has a way of doing, in despite of critics. His second concert was given at 
the same place, on the 16th, and his last (announced as last) on the 23rd. 
At this, Pico, Mme. Ablamowicz, Fontana and Rapetti assisted. I quote 
from a very sane review in the Courier and Enquirer of October 20th: 
“ We think Sivori a far more finished performer than Ole Bull, whose great 
and manifold faults he has not; but he lacks a power over the soul which 
Bull certainly had. To Vieuxtemps we should never think of comparing 
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him, and one of the best things we know of him is his playing 2d violin 
to that great artist in a quartett party given during the last season in 
London.” 

Meantime, I go back to report a concert at the Apollo Rooms, on Octo- 
ber 15th, by the worthy Mme. Ablamowicz, who re-appeared from time to 
time in our musical annals; her assistants were Mlle. Rachel, Mme. Lazare, 
Gibert, Fontana, H. Marks, and G. Loder. Far more impressive was the 
first oratorio of the year, rendered by the second, or possibly the secondary 
of our choral societies — the American Musical Institute. On October 14th, 
it gave Haydn’s The Seasons at the Tabernacle, with Loder as director, and 
Timm at the organ, the soloists being Robert Andrews, Julia Northall, 
and W. D. Comes. 


Henri HErz 


Another foreign artist of distinction who set sensibilities a-quiver in this 
season was Henri Herz, “ pianist to the King of the French,’ who gave a 
concert at the Tabernacle, on October 20th, assisted by Mme. Ablamowicz, 
Philip Mayer, Timm and Rapetti. He played entirely compositions by 
himself. He appeared again on the 5th, this time with the aid of Mrs. E. 
Loder, Fraulein Korsinsky, Timm and Rapetti. His third and “ last,” on 
the 1oth, was helped by the full-voiced Pico, Juiia Northall, and George 
Loder, with his orchestra. Meantime, on November 3rd, the curious had 
an opportunity to compare his playing with that of Leopold de Meyer, 
who gave, as we saw, a concert at the Tabernacle. Julia Northall, probably 
a very pleasing singer, appeared in a concert on November 6th, at the 
Apollo Rooms, when Rosina Pico, Joseph Burke, De Begnis and Timm 
were features of the programme. Sivori was back on November 27th, avail- 
ing himself of the valued assistance of Rosina Pico, Mrs. E. Loder, Miss 
Northall, De Begnis, Rapetti, Fontana, George Loder and Timm. We 
can only wonder why he felt the need of such an army to back up his efforts. 

I must tuck in here a reference to that band which was the family of 
singing families to many virtuous citizens, whom some of us now look back 
upon as the flower of our civilisation in its best days. These citizens knew 
not their Beethoven and their Bach, but they knew their duty as men and 
women. And they loved the singing of simple ballads by the Hutchinson 
Family! That admired group were, of course, in New York during the 
autumn of 1846; on December ist, their third concert was scheduled at 
the Tabernacle. The first occurred there on November 18th. On Decem- 
ber 2nd, the American Musical Institute rendered Spohr’s The Last Judg- 
ment, and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, with Mrs. Loder, Miss E. Watson, 
R. G. Paige, tenor, J. S. Massett, basso, and G. Loder, conductor. The 
place, of course, was the Tabernacle. This house of sound the next eve- 
ning (December 3d) echoed to the strains of Sivori’s violin, and to the 
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assisting voices of Pico, Miss Northall, Mme. Ablamowicz, and De Begnis. 
And on the 1oth came, at the Tabernacle, the last concert of the Hutchin- 
sons, prior to visiting — what remote place, thinks the reader? — prior to 
visiting Philadelphia! The solemnity of these warnings becomes unbear- 
able to the gravest intelligence; humour is bound to creep in. 


FESTIVAL OF THE AMERICAN MusicaL INSTITUTE; NEw YorK 
SacrED Music SocIiETY 


The cumbrously named American Musical Institute gave a brave festi- 
val at the Tabernacle, during Christmas week. On Monday, December 
21st, it rendered The Last Judgment; on Tuesday, it gave a classical and 
popular instrumental concert, with instrumental soloists; on Wednesday, 
it offered Lowe’s The Seven Sleepers; on Thursday, Haydn’s The Seasons; 
on the 25th, a “ jubilee night’; and on the 26th, a “ grand final concert.” 
The array of soloists was imposing: Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Frazer, Mrs. E. 
Loder, Mrs. L. A. Jones, Miss E. Watson, Miss Clara M. Ralph, Miss M. 
Adair, Miss M. Pratt, Robert George Paige, Robert Andrews, J. S. Massett, 
W. H. Oakley, W. H. Demarest, W. S. Rogers, D. S. B. Bennett, and Loder’s 
“splendid” Orchestra. The American Musical Institute this year was over- 
shadowing the Sacred Music Society. From its friendly heights | drop 
reluctantly to a concert at the Tabernacle, on December 31st, of the Apol- 
loneons — Bullocks and Coles in little. 

The last concert of Henri Herz —“ before visiting Havana’ — was 
scheduled for the Tabernacle on January 7th; Clotilda Barili, Benedetti, 
Beneventano and Sanquirico sang. On December 27th, he had been there 
with Mme. Ablamowicz, P. Mayer, &c. The Alleghanians, another of those 
semi-amateurish, but doubtless quite naively charming musical organisa- 
tions, gave a concert at Clinton Hall, on January 21st. On the same evening 
at the Apollo Rooms, the Euterpean Society held its annual concert and ball. 
Timm’s concert was scheduled for February 6th, at the Apollo Saloon, his 
assistants being Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. Timm, P. Mayer, Weizel, Kyle, 
Boucher, Stark and Woehning, and an orchestra under George Loder. And 
the Alleghanians moved to Mechanics’ Hall, 472 Broadway, New York, 
on February oth. A band naming themselves the /Zolian Association offered 
their first concert at the Tabernacle, on January 28th, their soloists being 
Miss Hiffert, Miss Martin, Mr. Quayle, Austin Phillips, and Mr. Rea. 
Some of these were comic singers; possibly the /Eolians did not aim at high 
musical seriousness. 

At the Church of the Divine Unity (Broadway near Prince Street) 
Beames managed a concert, on February 18th, enlisting Pico, R. G. Paige, 
Mrs. Jones, &c. The Alleghanians had made a hit; they appeared once 
more at the Tabernacle, on February 24th, and yet again on March 15th. 
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And a “last” on the 29th! But I go back to Mme. Ablamowicz’s con- 
cert, on February 23rd, at the Tabernacle, to hear Clotilda Barili, Bene- 
detti, Beneventano, Sanquirico, Wyle, Timm, &c. On March 15th, the 
Deutsche Schnellpost apprises of a concert, at St. Matthzeus Kirche, Walker 
Street, by the Deutscher Frauenverein. 

The venerable band of choristers— the Sacred Music Society — ren- 
dered Handel’s Samson at the Tabernacle, on March 25th, the soloists being 
Miss Northall, Anna Stone, from Boston, M. Colburn, D. B. Bell, and F. H. 
Nash. U. C. Hill conducted. On April 3rd, the Tabernacle welcomed 
Beneventano, Benedetti, Pico and C. Barili. And now U. C. Hill gave one 
of his “ grand festival concerts,” at the Tabernacle, on April 6th, aided 
by Pico, Miss Northall, Mrs. Loder, Jane Andrews, “of Troy” (her first 
appearance), Benedetti, Beneventano, Rapetti (on the violin), H. C. Timm, 
&c. That, verily, was a festival array. 

But the American Musical Institute could not be quelled; it gave Han- 
del’s Judas Maccabzeus at the Tabernacle, on April 15th, aided by Mrs. 
Loder, Miss Clara M. Ralph (or Rolph), J. A. Johnson, and S. P. Bennett. 
Those who found this concert too heavy, could wait for the Swiss Bell 
Ringers at the same place, on April roth. These latter played every eve- 
ning during the week till well into May. For the week of May toth, they 
moved their bells to the Society Library. Maria and Julia Barton assisted, 
with Mrs. Barton at the piano. We must not overlook a concert at the 
Apollo Rooms, on April 12th, by the Ilsleys, four brothers and two sisters. 
Singing families were not rare. And on April 21st, Josephine Bramson was 
at the Apollo, aided by Korsinsky, Miss Ralph, Timm, Hecht, &. The 
Courrier des Etats-Unis also advertised for April 17th a concert at the 
Tabernacle by Tedesco, Perelli, Arditi and others of the Havana company 
that sang Ernani at the Park, on the 15th. 

The German Liederkranz gave its first concert at the Apollo Rooms 
on May 17th — 250 male voices in all; their assistants were Fraulein Kor- 
SinskywiVins. 4. Jones, Po Mayer, Hecht, H.C) Timm, and © Professor 
Krauskopf. On May 14th, however, the Sacred Music Society, under the 
leadership of T. Y. Chubb, had given The Creation, with Mrs. Strong, Mrs. 
L. A. Jones, M. Colburn, and F. H. Nash. One sees that New York had, as 
for years past, a group of oratorio singers, quite distinct from the operatic 
artists. And that was well. 

A charity concert, at the Apollo Rooms, on May 18th, was glorified by 
the voices of Pico, Benedetti and Beneventano. George Loder had a con- 
cert on the 27th, at the same saloon. This practically ends the concert 
season for 1846-47. But the Havana opera company gave Moses in Egypt 
as an oratorio before they sang it as an opera; at the Tabernacle, on June 
roth, they rendered the work with the singers who later appeared in it at 
the Park — Novelli, Perozzi, Vita, Perelli, Tedesco, Gerli, and Ranieri. 
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And, on July 1st, Mme. Fleury Jolly, Dubreuil, basso, and Genovesi, gave 
a concert at the Apollo. On August 18th, advertises the Deutsche Schnell- 
post, was to occur a “ Grosse Excursion des Sanger-Chors der Deutschen 
Socialreformer ” to Dobbs Ferry; the steamer would carry the passengers 
to Sing Sing or Tarrytown before landing at the pleasure grounds at Dobbs 
Ferry. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SociETY, 1846-1847 


We must not, of course, forget that most important of all musical forces 
in New York —the Philharmonic Society. It gave during the season its 
four usual concerts at the Apollo Rooms. 

At its first, November 21st, it rendered, under George Loder, Spohr’s 
Die Weihe der Tone, and Berlioz’s King Lear overture; at its second (Jan- 
uary oth), with Timm as leader, the lengthy programme included Mozart’s 
Symphony, No. 3, in E-flat, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and the over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz. Mme. Ablamowicz sang a cavatina from Robert 
le Diable, and one from La Sonnambula. Ch. Heuckeroth played Spohr’s 
first concerto for violin. The third concert (March 6th) began with Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, played Spohr’s Jessonda overture, and allowed 
Mrs. E. Loder to sing Batti, batti, and Haydn’s She never Told her Love; 
Alfred Boucher was the conductor. On April 17th, Beethoven’s Eroica 
began a programme including Rossini’s William Tell overture, and Weber’s 
to Oberon. Hill led, and Rapetti gave a concerto for violin, with orchestra. 
Beethoven continued, one sees, the god of that machine. 


CasTLE GARDEN, 1847 


With Niblo’s burnt out of the gardens, Castle Garden came into first 
place as an airy provider of summer entertainment. Surely the situation 
was ideal; and “drama swept by ocean breezes” might have become a 
powerful slogan. 

The season began on June 28th, with Baker as stage manager, and 
with a force involving players chiefly connected with the history of 
Mitchell’s Olympic. The comedies of the first night were My Little 
Adopted and Kill or Cure, acted by Walcot, Arnold, Everard, Constantia 
Clarke, Matilda Phillips, and Mrs. W. Isherwood. Louisa and Amelia 
Wells were seen in a Scotch pas. In addition to the Misses Wells, La Petite 
Mary Anne danced; next night, Herr Cline thrilled on the tight rope. La 
Petite Mary Anne became, in a few days, Mary Anne Wells. The Man 
without a Head, A Kiss in the Dark, Stolen Matches (a new name for 
the old farce of Gretna Green) — these were the first plays. Holland acted 
in The Secret, on July 5th, and as Mr. Scumble, in My Wife’s Out, on the 
7th ei oth Tedesco and the Italians gave a farewell concert. The 
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New Footman, The Widow’s Victim, Lend me Five Shillings, The Ren- 
dezvous, Turning the Tables, The Two Gregories — behold the Mitchellian 
offerings during July! For his benefit, on the 29th, Holland offered Who’s 
the Composer? under the name of The Serenade; also Whirligig Hall. Wal- 
cot and Miss Clarke were still in the company. 

The Railroad Station, John of Paris, Bamboozling, Brother and Sister, 
and similar hackneyed bits carried the enterprise to August 12th, when Wal- 
cot took a farewell benefit, in John of Paris and No Song No Supper. The 
Lehman troupe, displaced at Palmo’s by their rivals, the Ravels, at once 
found refuge at Castle Garden. They and Charles Winther appeared in 
their new quarters, on August 16th (the night of the opening of the Ravels 
at Palmo’s), in Le Pécheur Napolitain, with Antoine Lehman as Isadore 
Ricardo, Christian Lehman as Blanco, Charles Winther as Michael, Mlle. 
Adelaide as Marietta, Mathilde as La Fée, Julie as Babette, and Flora as 
Fanchette. The combination of Holland in farce and the Lehmans in pan- 
tomime was played off, on alternate evenings, with the Havana Opera Com- 
pany, recently seen at the Park. 

The Havana artists (now advertised as 83 in number) began on Au- 
gust 18th, in Verdi’s Ernani, cast as at the Park. They gave Norma on 
the 20th, La Sonnambula (still with Mme. Caranti di Vita) on the 24th, 
and Saffo on the 31st, repetitions falling between. Meantime on the panto- 
mime nights, the Lehmans revived L’Arbre Magnifique, Les Moissonneurs, 
and others of their favourite pieces. Christian Lehman, particularly, was 
now recognized as an extraordinarily able pantomimist. 

Castle Garden was seen to have stepped bravely into the place left 
vacant at the passing of Niblo’s. The Havana troupe first sang Linda di 
Chamounix on September 2nd; the reader may desire the cast, to compare 
it with that of Palmo’s at its American premiére on January 4, 1847, or its 
more recent performance (August 4th) at the Park. At Castle Garden 
Signora Caranti di Vita was Linda, Battallini (sic) Boisfleury, Perelli Sirval, 
Novelli the Priest, Vita Antonio, Sofia Marini Pierrotto, and Mme. Gerli 
Magdalena. The company sang Moses in Egypt as an oratorio, on Sunday 
evening, September 5th. I Due Foscari was revived on the 6th, and on 
the roth, Bellini’s Romeo e Giulietta, with Signorina Tedesco as Romeo, 
Caranti di Vita as Juliet, Piero Candi as Capulet, Badiali as Lorenzo, and 
Perozzi as Tybalt. This opera was announced for the 7th, but postponed 
on account of Tedesco’s illness. 

I] Barbiere di Siviglia, on September 13th, offered Vita as Figaro, Dome- 
nico Lorini as Almaviva, Battallini as Bartolo, Piamontesi as Fiorello, and 
Tedesco as Rosina. The dramatic company had practically been snuffed 
out by the arrival of this talented operatic troupe; the Lehmans departed 
in early September. The last-named, however, re-appeared on the 2oth, 
at a benefit for the Prince Street Asylum. This was the last performance 
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of the season, the opera troupe having sung its farewell on the 17th, in 
Ernani. Thus they ended in the opera with which they began on April 
15th last, at the Park. The Havana singers were for a few subsequent sea- 
sons to be the best aggregation ever heard in New York. Soon the public 
was to be at the feet of Bosio, Steffanone, and Salvi. It has been said that 
this Italian Company killed Palmo’s and the new Astor Place Opera House. 


VAUXHALL, 1847 


With one more place of resort | may ring down, finally, for 1846-47. 
Vauxhall Garden Concert Room was what they called it on May 24th, when 
the Herald bore the glad tidings that, every evening, concerts would be 
given under the direction of Austin Phillips, other singers being Miss Mar- 
tin, Jeanie Reynoldson, Quayle, Ray, &c. 

By June 2nd, however, Vauxhall had succumbed to the rising tide of 
Negro Minstrelsy. The company we enjoyed during the winter at Bar- 
num’s, under the name of the Ethiopian Minstrels, now emerged for a long 
run at Vauxhall, under the more swelling port of Campbell’s Ethiopian 
Serenaders; that they were the same, we learn from their printed names 
in the Herald of June 2nd (the first night of their performing at Vauxhall): 
J. P. Carter, Raymond, H. Mestayer, Jerry Bryant, W. Donaldson — thus 
are they nominated in the bond. For this sugary plantation melody, tickets 
were held at 25 cents for a gentleman and ladies; admission to the garden 
was, as usual, free. Jeanie Reynoldson continued, after Campbell arrived. 
In late June, Campbell’s Serenaders announced Saturday afternoon per- 
formances at three; a fact to be noted by one writing an essay on the 
Rise of the Matinée. 

I cannot say just when this season ended; but I can state that by July 
13th, Vauxhall was advertising (in the Herald) trios, rounds, catches, glees, 
quartets, etc. with Oldfield at the piano, and with Mrs. Sharpe, Miss Bruce, 
Quayle, Kavanagh and Harrison as performers. In addition to the singers, 
on July 2oth, the list included Delacroix (with his automata) and the 
dancer, Malvina (Pray?). The farewell benefit of Mrs. Sharpe and Miss 
Bruce was scheduled for July 29th. The season dwindled. Jeanie Reynold- 
son gave a concert here on August 5th, with Oldfield at the piano. And, 
then, lo! during August Vauxhall advertised merely balls, directed by J. 
Parker — a name from the long ago. With Castle Garden then in glorious 
operatic swing, why should people be willing to listen to artless warbling 
in Vauxhall Saloon? 


BROOKLYN, 1846-1847 
Another band, the Apolloneons, shall sweetly usher in for us the concert 


season in Brooklyn. They were at the Institute, on September 15th, and 
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gave a fourth and last evening there on the 28th. These infant Coles and 
Bullocks we have met in Manhattan. According to the Eagle, A. C. Luca 
and family, of New Haven, on the 28th had a concert at the Large Hall, 
Fulton and Cranberry Streets. Then, neither Star nor Eagle listed aught 
in October but lectures, lectures, lectures. 

Even thereafter the harvest is thin. Samuel Lover glorified, on No- 
vember 20th and December 2nd, the stately Institute, and, on December 
4th and 7th, the inescapable Hutchinsons invaded the same hall. Miss 
Cone brought to the Brooklyn Female Academy, Joralemon Street, many 
related Cones for a concert on December 8th — H. H. Cone, Miss M. Cone 
(a sister), and S. Cone. Edward Sheppard, H. Marks and E. Loder were 
the only strangers in that family party. On the 11th, the Apolloneons 
returned to the Institute, and the 15th brought to the same hall the New 
York Apollo Vocalists. December 20th heard grown-up art, in the 
“Lyceum ” — Henri Herz, Mme. Ablamowicz, and Weitzel (or Weizel), 
no less; I cannot promise much for a series of Readings and Recitations, 
at the Female Institute, begun on December 3rd, by William and Francis 
T. Russell. But Brooklyn knew what it liked; here on the 25th and on 
January 5th are those same Apolloneons, indulging in change of spelling 
to Apolloneans. 

Herr Alexander, the German magician, filled, at Gothic Hall, the nights 
of January 14th, 15th and 16th, while the popular Alleghanians, on the 
14th, sang sweetly at the Brooklyn Female Academy. Bigger figures came, 
on the 1oth, to the Female Academy — Mme. Ablamowicz, Herr Dorn, 
“first harpist and guitarist to the Grand Duke of Baden,’ Knaebel (with 
Dorn) in a horn duet, and P. Weizel, at the piano. Mme. Ablamowicz sang 
Una voce poco fa, Auld Robin Gray, a song by Spohr, Come per me sereno, 
and O Give Me but My Arab Steed. That is an ingratiating list. On the 
28th, Mme. Ablamowicz appeared again at the same place, in company with. 
Benedetti and John A. Kyle. Despite its interest in more serious lectures, 
Brooklyn must have welcomed to Gothic Hall, on February 1oth, Dr. Valen- 
tine, “previous to his departure for Europe.” On the 16th, at Williams- 
burgh, Austin Phillips, at the Dutch Church, Fourth Street, presided over 
a concert by the choir of Christ Church. 

And, on March 2nd and 3rd, Christy’s “ Far-famed and popular Band 
of Ethiopian Minstrels” hilariously invaded the staid Institute; so suc- 
cessful were they that they remained on the 5th and 6th. Not much above 
these, in artistic merit, the Hutchinsons, “on their return from their West- 
ern tour,” were taken to the friendly bosom of the Female Academy, where, 
on March 8th, they sang Russell’s melody of The Old Church Bells, The 
Bridge of Sighs, Dempster’s arrangement of Tennyson’s The May Queen, 
The Slave’s Appeal, Excelsior, and, of course, The Old Granite State. 

For a long interval, during Lent, both the Star and the Eagle offered 
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nothing to my eye but lectures and balls; the Mexican War was perhaps 
making people serious. On April 16th the drought was broken by the 
Ilsleys, four brothers and two sisters, who, according to the Eagle, were 
to sing at the Female Academy; more to my taste was a return, on April 
27th and 28th, of Christy's Minstrels, to Gothic Hall, Adams Street, near 
Nassau. Raymond and Waring’s Menagerie was stabled inconsequentially, 
on April 27th, 28th and 2oth, near the new Trinity Church. And Williams- 
burgh, according to its own Gazette, was awakened, on April 26th, by the 
Bohannen Family or Mountain Vocalists —‘‘ Miss Elizabeth and Her 
Brothers ’’; Lexington Hall offered them shelter. 

After two postponements, a vocal and instrumental concert for the 
distressed Irish was to bring to Gothic Hall, on May 2oth, the art of Julia 
Northall, Mrs. Boulard, Benedetti, Philip Mayer, Master Sconcia, and 
Beames; on the 2oth, “ Matilda” Korsinsky replaced Julia Northall. The 
Swiss Bell Ringers and Miss Barton allured, on May 4th, at Gothic Hall. 
And I wish we might all have heard Samuel Lover, at the Institute, on 
May 27th, when he opened Paddy’s Portfolio, and also gave some new 
American Impressions. And that ends the story, except for a charity con- 
cert offered at Gothic Hall, on June 3rd, for a blind Brooklynite; Mrs. Bou- 
lard, Mrs. Whalin, formerly Miss McGlowen (McGloin?), Hurley, Rams- 
bottom, Mulligan and Wallace appeared, under the management of C. W. 
Melville. And June, July and August were just a barren stretch in the 
papers — only the Brooklyn Garden broke the silence of the Eagle types. 
What ailed our dear Brooklyn? 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE PARK, THE NEW BROADWAY, THE BOWERY, THE 
CHATHAM, 1847-1848 


ance in America of a songstress who was to be prominent in our 

musical life for many years to come. Mme. Anna Bishop, née Riviere, 
was the second wife of Henry R. Bishop, composer of many songs that have 
achieved immortality. “ She made her first appearance in London, in July, 
1839, says Ireland, “ where she sung in company with Grisi, Persiani, and 
Pauline Viardot, sustaining herself with wonderful success against the 
united powers of that renowned vocal trio.” She made her début here as 
Linda di Chamounix, previously sung at Palmo’s, and shortly to be heard 
with the Havana company at Castle Garden. Probably Mme. Bishop was 
a more accomplished songstress than either Clotilda Barili, who sang the 
part at Palmo’s, or Caranti di Vita, who did it at Castle Garden. The 
rest of the cast at the Park, where, of course, the work was performed in 
English, included Frazer as the Vicomte, S. Pearson as Boisfleury, Brough 
as Antonio, Barry as Paolo, Signor Benetti as the Steward, Rea as Joseph, 
Mrs. Bailey (her first appearance in several years) as Pierrotto, Miss Denny 
(Kate Denin) as Giannetto, Susan Denin as Pasquale, Miss Flynn as Fran- 
chetta, Miss Miles as Rosa, and Mrs. Knight as Magdalene. Those familiar 
with Donizetti's opera will find themselves unfamiliar with several of those 
women characters of the English version. 

Anna Bishop at once created a sensation; few who preceded her on the 
American stage had been her equals. The review of the Albion (August. 
7th) almost makes us hear again that exquisite, bird-like voice — “a very 
high soprano, neither powerful nor metallic . . . but sweet and pure’; 
which “ thrills” and “ fascinates,” and is “ perfectly even” throughout its 
compass. “ Its flexibility is remarkable; her scales, diatonic and chromatic, 
are executed with lightning rapidity, and at the same time are beautifully, 
emphasized and articulated. Her tours de force are daring and brilliant; 


GS ancein last season began on August 4, 1847, with the first appear- 


her cadenzas . . . exquisitely finished. . . . She is just as certain, in the 
most complicated passages of brilliant execution, as Sivori on his violin, 
or Botessini [sic] on his double bass. Her shake . . . is rapid, distinct, and 


perfectly in tune and she makes it on several following chromatic intervals, 
increasing and diminishing in force, until it dies off into a perfect whisper. 
. .. Her intonation is remarkably pure.” In addition, “she has generous 
enthusiasm, a deep natural pathos, energy, passion,’ and “an intuitive 
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perception”’ of character. The audience received her with tumultuous 
applause. 

Mme. Bishop nightly repeated Linda di Chamounix up to and including 
August 1oth; the regular actors — Bass, Mrs. Vernon, Kate Horn, &c. — 
supplemented, on each occasion, in a familiar farce. On the roth, an ex- 
tremely lengthy bill offered, besides Linda, The Love Spell (L’Elisir 
d’Amore) with Mme. Bishop as Adina and Frazer as Nemorino, and also 
Mme. Bishop in the great landing scene—Malibran’s triumphant hit — 
from Tancredi. In addition to all this musical feast, the company gave 
Popping the Question and Forty and Fifty. The actors had now been 
joined by W. B. Chapman, who acted, on the oth, Selim Pettibone. 

On the 11th, Mme. Bishop did not appear; instead, the actors presented 
The Love Chase, with a cast including Hield (first appearance in years) 
as Wildrake, Bass as Fondlove, Kingsley as Trueworth, Stark as Waller, 
Mrs. George Jones as Constance, and Mrs. Vernon as the Widow Green. 
On the 12th, Anna Bishop sang Amina, in La Sonnambula, with Mrs. 
Bailey, Frazer, and Brough. La Sonnambula ran several nights. On the 
17th, the bill included Linda, the third act of La Sonnambula, and the last 
two scenes of The Love Spell. An equally exhausting programme marked 
Mme. Bishop’s benefit on the 18th, when she sang The Maid of Artois, a 
scene from I] Barbiere di Siviglia, one from Anna Bolena, one from Linda, 
and one from Tancredi! Audiences received more, in those days, for a 
dollar, than we should dream of expecting now, for ten. 


J. R. ANDERSON; ForREST 


Thus ended the first engagement of this highly finished cantatrice. She 
was succeeded, on August 19th, by J. R. Anderson, who began as Macbeth, 
with Dyott as Macduff and Mrs. George Jones as Lady Macbeth. On that 
evening, likewise, was first seen at this house the farce of The Governor’s 
Wife, played by D. Anderson as the Governor, W. B. Chapman as Hickory 
Short, Bass as Captain Holystone, Stark as Lieutenant Trevor, Povey as 
Neb, Kate Horn as Miss Somerdown, and Mrs. Knight as Letty Briggs. 
Anderson and Mrs. Jones acted the next night in The Lady of Lyons, and 
during his visit Anderson was seen in The Elder Brother (one of his best 
performances), Othello, Gisippus and Hamlet. In the last play, on Au- 
gust 25th, Mr. Dougherty, “from the New Orleans theatre,’ made his 
New York début as Horatio. The King of the Commons was revived on 
August 26th, Mrs. Jones appearing as Madeline. For Anderson’s benefit, 
on the 27th, and again on the 28th, Alexander the Great presented him as 
the monarch, Mrs. Jones as Statira, and Mrs. Abbott as Roxana. One 
would have expected those two parts to be reversed. The Elder Brother 
was acted both nights with Lee’s stormy tragedy. 
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HERMINIE BLANGY 
From a Lithograph by Kriehuber 


C. DIBDIN PITT AS RICHARD III 
From an Engraving by Sherratt 


CHARLOTTE CRAMPTON 
From a Toedteberg Reproduction 
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SIMPSON LEAVES THE PARK 1847-1848 


Simpson was making a brave start. On August 30th, the Jovian Forrest 
returned, in King Lear, assisted by Dougherty as Cornwall, A. Andrews as 
Albany, Barry as Kent, G. Andrews as Gloster, Stark as Edmund, Dyott 
as Edgar, Mrs. Abbott as Goneril, Mrs. Dyott as Regan, Mrs. Jones as 
Cordelia, and— Miss Flynn as Aranthe. This last character shows the 
persistence of Nahum Tate on the stage; of course Forrest, like Kean in 
1823 and after, used the tragic ending to the play. The reader knows what 
Forrest acted during this or any engagement; Damon, The Gladiator, 
Othello, Metamora, Macbeth, Richelieu and Pizarro (these two combined 
for his benefit on September 1oth) — such was the list at that time. Jack 
Cade was staged on September 11th; the afterpiece was The Hunter of 
the Alps, with Dyott as Felix, Kate Denin as Florio, and Susan as Julio. 
The Park bills still printed these children as Denny. 


JoHN Cotiins; Mrs. Mowatt; E. L. Davenport 


On September 13th, tragedy yielded to Celtic wit and good humour. 
Collins began in The Nervous Man (with Bass as Aspen) and Teddy the 
Tiler. Popular bits of the familiar Power-Collins repertoire were unrolled 
nightly until September 20th, when a new comedy, The Wrong Passenger, 
or, Secrets of the Cotton Market, began with Collins in the title-rdle, Rea 
as the right passenger, G. Andrews as Jenkins, Hield as Charles Morton, D. 
Anderson as Tom, Povey as Mr. Grubby, Julia Miles as Julia, and Mrs. 
Knight as Sally. For his benefit, on September 22nd, Collins acted this 
piece, The Wife Hunters, The Irish Post and Teddy the Tiler. 

The season was not two months waned, yet the manager had provided 
four choice attractions in Anna Bishop, Anderson, Forrest, and Collins; a 
quartette worthy of the high traditions of Old Drury. And on September 
23rd he showed more good faith. Mrs. Mowatt and Davenport, on that 
evening, came in, in Knowles’s popular play of Love. The afterpiece was 
Love in Livery, new on the Park boards; Hield, whom we are sorry to 
find again on that stage, was Lord Sparkle, Rea Frank Howard, W. B. 
Chapman Paul Patent, Mrs. Abbott the Countess, Mrs. Dyott Louise, Miss 
Smith Mary, and Miss Flynn Susan. The succeeding classics of the Mo- 
watt-Davenport engagement, in order of performance, were lon and Much 
Ado about Nothing. On September 27th, to offset the great attraction of 
the opening of the new Broadway Theatre, Simpson brought out Mrs. 
Mowatt’s new play of Armand, or, the Child of the People: 


PATITIAN Ga eveter tenuate ea ts yatel tess MipmDavenpOnte a ACOD aye masse cso seine cia: Mr. Rea 
Kens ILS 20M os cau bdugddoourac Mitten tiel dtm 1CLOM Serhe ciate ees ssc. c roo. otter Miss Denin 
IDWS Glo IRONIC Sooooacogsascec lie, Biebeiye USPS Soongoccan anos cence cect Mrs. Mowatt 
DukemcsAntinemsserceertecite Nise. Dyed? IBN cohoncosacuucposdoas on - Mrs. Vernon 
WEBS ACM se ra iyshel susiekears iahssteasore- oF Mba, Me Donal — evectavS ihe 5 seedh onacsmaneancacas Miss Horn 
EGiennes set ne ne ee ee Mr. Gallott 


ALNINtAOLES (OF “TH WES NOE W © (OSB aoe ene 


It was given nightly for a week, joining, on Friday and Saturday, with 
The Honeymoon, acted by the two stars. 

An English version of La Favorita was announced for October 4th, 
with Eliza Brienti (début) as Leonora, Manvers (his first appearance in 
several years) as Ferdinand, A. Giubilei (brother of the basso heard here a 
few years earlier) as Alfonso, Mrs. Frary (who had recently joined the com- 
pany) as Inez, and A. Andrews as Balthasar. Ireland states that Miss 
Brienti’s “nervous excitement on the present occasion so completely para- 
lyzed her powers that her engagement was canceled and she did not again 
perform.” The Herald advertises the opera for the 5th and 6th. 


Hackett; Les DANSEUSES VIENNOISES; AUGUSTA 


Hackett began his last engagement, as it proved, on this stage, on Oc- 
tober 8th, as Falstaff, supported by Dyott as Hotspur, and Hield as, I fear, 
a very elderly Prince. During his term he played Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant, Falstaff, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Rip Van Winkle, The Ken- 
tuckian, Monsieur Mallet, His Last Legs, etc. His last night was the 16th. 
Meantime, on the 11th, the Viennese children came in for a week’s run, 
opening in the very favourite Pas des Fleurs and Gallope des Drapeaux. A 
new Pas des Amourettes by the entire forty-eight, and the Pas Rococo and 
the Pas des Fleurs, on October 14th, must have made Hackett’s Nimrod 
Wildfire seem like a very alien thing. 

The weakening of the Park force will be apparent when | call attention 
to a cast of The Heir at Law, on October 18th, including the elderly Hield 
(he had a grown-up son) as Dick Dowlas and Mrs. Frary as Caroline 
Dormer. But that night Augusta danced in, as La Giselle, supported by 
Mlle. Jesseyline (as Myrtha), Mrs. Frary (as Barthilda), and by Monsieur 
Frédéric (as the Prince). Augusta was seen on the 2oth in the ballet of 
La Sonnambula. 


ANNA BIsHoP; ForREST; CHARLES DisBpIN PITT 


On October 21st Norma was sung in Italian by Mme. Bishop, Fraulein 
Korsinsky, Valtellina, and W. H. Reeves (as Pollione) — his first appear- 
ance in America. Reeves was a brother of Sims Reeves, so long the English 
idol, and, says Ireland, he was the possessor of a pleasing voice, an indif- 
ferent personality, and utterly inefficient as an actor. At first popular here, 
he soon sank into neglect, and died in New York in 1857, in greatly reduced 
circumstances. La Sonnambula followed on October 26th, sung by Mme. 
Bishop, Korsinsky, Mme. Boulard, Valtellina and Reeves. 

The ship, I fear, was leaking. Forrest was called in as stop-gap, on 
nights when the opera people did not appear. He acted Metamora on the 
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27th and The Gladiator on the 29th. These were his last appearances on 
the Park stage. The ever-popular Lucrezia Borgia was sung on the 3oth, 
by a mixture of nationalities, including Mme. Bishop, Valtellina, Reeves, 
Mme. G. A. MacFarren (from the London concerts, her first appearance in 
America), Gasparino, Pearson, Benetti, Mme. Boulard, Riese, and A. An- 
drews. On November 3rd, De Begnis played with Mme. Bishop in I] Fana- 
tico per la Musica. 

These operas carried the theatre to November 5th, when Mme. Bishop, 
for her benefit, again gave Balfe’s The Maid of Artois, in which she sang 
Isoline, with Mrs. Frary as Coralie, Mme. Boulard as Ninka, Giubilei as 
Marquis de Chateau Vieux, Reeves as Jules, and McDouall as Sans Regret 
—to mention only the leaders. The bill also included I] Fanatico per la 
Musica, a scene from Norma, with Mme. Bishop and Korsinsky, and a 
scene from The Love Spell, sung by the enchanting beneficiary. The pro- 
gramme was repeated on the 6th. This was Anna Bishop’s last appearance 
at the Park. 

A Hamlet of shrunk proportions, artistically, was that of Charles Dibdin 
Pitt, who made his début in that character on November 8th. He was quite 
inoffensive, and did the best he could on a stage that had known Cooper, 
Kean, Macready, Booth, Wallack, Conway, Forrest, Charles Kean, Charles 
Kemble, and Anderson —to mention only the best. He played Claude 
Melnotte, on the oth, to the Pauline of Mrs. George Jones. On the roth, 
he brought out a piece called The Cavalier, or, England in 1660, cast as 
follows: 


Hareravegeernerrne rare oslo: IMG CO cD Ss IEE SRC Gt aduges oo hem anes sco Cees Mr. Heath 
IBoydal WiKereitele Gs bay onan de one NireaVicD oualli Visamllan go raviememrerey cea: Mrs. Abbott 
Beauchani pment sancti et IMGe, Siievdie Nitin: GE (GINS: cc cscnnoensoooase Mrs. Dyott 
Iie ain leat tence meaner axec ssa atte ike, IDyewreeriiy ailes, Wlenyingitél 5.5 on oqnnconsoueoune Miss Horn 
IDPS”. souaaoan sain aan eons Git Mr. Bernard 


This piece had a few repetitions. With it, on November 15th, was pre- 
sented The Bottle, founded on illustrations by George Cruikshank: 


Renal Wael? .cocscuocse INGeMSewsanteh Ws WKS 2. ouen poe aan Ono ae eee One Miss Flynn 
GeorgetGravanceee ese nee Whe, Siaidk  IsSdiee CIES csacccconesnsetosoge Miss Horn 
Goddlesmesrarae nacre Mie, Wi. 8, Claayormam  IRUIY eooauccnosnoanyonedaunss Mrs. G. Jones 
DosnOseye ery tc cs eer er neen se iMbg, Bewiay  Isaniiny (Cratsilp) . cooscacuacnoecace. Mrs. Knight 
Elouns Owaeemerascie eras tra IMGs, MeIDoweNL = MRS. AWE oso ce coovescoonabagos Mrs. Dyott 
Savserinic Gein cogossodsanass Mic, Doweinecay  iMbes, Gruvinyoy 5 s50ccuocancuoddecee Mrs. Barry 
Binks Seer anti oie aaa Ge, Poway 18) oéocasycocodadnaseuacus Miss Lawrence 
Spike seme rey ees teers: Mr. A. Andrews 


On the 12th, Pitt played Richelieu; on the 16th, Sir Giles Overreach; 
on the 17th, The Stranger; on the 18th, Othello; and, on the roth, for his 
benefit, Shylock and Claude Melnotte. 
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CoLLins, PLACIDE, AND Mrs. VERNON; CiRCUS 


John Collins returned on November 22nd, in The Nervous Man, and 
Teddy the Tiler. But far more interesting, to the historic sense, was the 
re-appearance (after two years) of Henry Placide, as Aspen and Grand- 
father Whitehead. And | cannot refrain from joining Mrs. Vernon, only a 
member of the stock company, to be sure, but how glorious a figure to all 
students of the stage! On November 23rd, Placide for the first time on the 
Park stage acted Havresack, in Napoleon’s Old Guard, the other parts 
falling (at least on the 2nd of December, for which the bill exists), to 
Dougherty as Lord Beauville, Stark as Henri Lefebvre, Gallott as Rawson, 
Mrs. Frary as Lady Beauville, and Mrs. George Jones as Mélanie. 

On November 25th, Collins acted Rory O’More, with Placide as De 
Welskein, and Mrs. Abbott as Kathleen. In The Omnibus, on the 2oth, 
Placide was Master Tom Dobbs, and Collins Pat Rooney. The two 
comedians joined their talents again, on November 30th, in The White 
Horse of the Peppers. Their engagement ended on December 4th. But 
on December 6th Placide played Sir Harcourt Courtly, for Mrs. Abbott’s 
benefit, Mrs. Abbott being the Grace (a part which she had played as Miss 
Buloid, during the original Park run of the piece), Mrs. Jones being Lady 
Gay, and Dyott Dazzle. That was Placide’s last appearance under the 
management of Simpson. I! fear this melancholy refrain will dampen the 
spirits of my reader. 

An early run of benefits indicated the falling fortunes of the house. 
H. P. Grattan and Mrs. Jones acted The Hunchback, on December oth. 
And, for the benefit of G. H. Andrews, on the roth, the successful pianist, 
Richard Hoffman, performed. E. S. Conner appeared for Barry’s benefit, 
on December 13th, as Matthew Elmore, Charlotte Barnes playing Margaret; 
Barry and Mrs. Jones were seen in The Honeymoon. 

When Blake, the long-tried treasurer of the house, had his benefit, on 
December 15th, The Spoiled Child was acted by Agnes Heron, with Fanny 
Heron as Maria. These juvenile actresses came from Dublin, and they 
acted for a few nights at the Park. ‘“ They played here to a succession of 
wretched houses,” says Ireland, “but afterward starred throughout the 
Union with profit and applause. They finally studied music under. .. . 
Signor Natale Perelli, and in Mexico and South America, have since been 
favorite prime donne, under the style and title of Senoritas Agnese and 
Francesca Natali.” Their pieces during this Park engagement, besides The 
Spoiled Child, were The Irish Tutor (Agnes as Dr. O’Toole, on the 15th), 
The Four Mowbrays (with Agnes), The Happy Man (Agnes as Paddy 
Murphy, and Fanny as Ko Ket), Born to Good Luck (Agnes as Paudeen 
O’Rafferty), and The Waterman (Agnes as Tom Tug, Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. 
Bundle, and Fanny Heron as Wilhelmina). 
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SUM RSON LEAVES TDHIE: ‘PA RK 1847-1848 


December 18th was the last of a heart-breaking season. The house 
closed, for dramatic purposes — an outworn formula in a civilisation that 
had got away from Simpson. Ireland says that Mrs. Vernon on this occa- 
sion (he wrongly sets the date on the 17th) made her last appearance on 
the Park stage; we shall see that he may have been incorrectly informed 
as to this. 

Sands, Lent and Company, who had been showing at the Bowery 
Amphitheatre, moved into the Park on December 30th. Their performers 
were Sands and his children, Walter Aymar, Camille Gardner, Joe Pent- 
land, Sam Lathrop, and Dan Gardner, clowns, Stout, Sergeant, McFarland, 
Ruggles, Ferez, and Johnson. Tryon’s Circus replaced them at the Amphi- 
theatre. 

The Park concern for many days failed to specify its attractions in 
Herald advertising; but in late January it strongly stressed Sands in The 
Courier of St. Petersburg, and promised the first appearance of Madigan. 
Moseley and Signor Germani were in the ring during the week of Feb- 
ruary 7th. Ireland states that the season ended on February 23rd. 


RETIREMENT OF SIMPSON 


The remainder of this history for 1847-48 makes melancholy reading. 
Simpson again threw open his doors on March tst, beginning with an engage- 
ment of Booth and Mr. and Mrs. Brougham. The former acted Richard III, 
with Dyott, Mrs. Abbott and Mrs. Jones as support; Brougham and his 
wife (late Miss Nelson) were seen in The Irish Lion. The tragedian ap- 
peared on succeeding evenings in his familiar repertoire, and Brougham 
acted many of the same pieces that Collins had vivified in the autumn. 
What, then, could Simpson expect from a reluctant public? He reduced 
the prices of admission to 50 cents, pit and boxes, and 25 cents in the 
gallery; later, he sank lower — to 50 cents for the boxes, and 25 cents for 
the pit. 

Brougham’s burlesque of Metamora was acted on a few occasions. 
Booth’s last benefit on the Park stage occurred on March 8th, when was 
presented the last Shakespearian play ever done under Simpson’s manage- 
ment; if, indeed, it could be called Shakespearian, since it was specifically 
announced as Tate’s version of King Lear. The actors on that final notable 
occasion must be cited: Booth, Dyott, Stark, A. Andrews, G. Andrews, 
Barry, Dougherty, S. Pearson, W. B. Chapman, Bridges, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Dyott, Mrs. Abbott, Miss Flynn. These, then, spoke the last Shakespeare 
offered by Simpson — Shakespeare mitigated or vitiated by Tate. Booth 
— this being his benefit night — ended the entertainment with his custo- 
mary performance of Jerry Sneak. His final bow to a Park audience was 
made on the oth, when he enacted Bertram. 
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On the roth, Mile. Blangy began in La Giselle, the Broughams ending 
the program with The White Horse of the Peppers. On the 14th, Mlle. 
Blangy gave the IIlusion d’un Peintre, and on the 15th, announced Asmo- 
deus, or, Le Diable Boiteux, a grand ballet in two acts: 


Elorindemerecetm cen ecm nt: NUE, WBllatinvegy = ASIA Coc cdeecas cncntausore M. Wiethoff 
Maricttageancteee synccien coments ci Milles Veallcemun @]leiphiasieeeee ceaeincr eter ttrer M. Bouxary 
Donnavlsabellasme-reeesct cee Miley Belonges =) Dom UniSomeem ct tasr tiene rite Mr. Rea 
OORT on wpa ouiaei > Ba Mmrn tan Dor Muss el ynmiee Donte ariel trae eutetterter erat: Mr. Heath 


“Whether,” says Ireland, “it was performed or not, we are unable to 
say, but on the 16th, the management announced the closing of the theatre, 
‘in consequence of the indisposition of a principal performer, which was 
understood to mean the determination of the fair and fascinating Blangy, 
not to fulfill her engagement unless her salary was paid nightly in advance.” 
Mrs. Vernon was announced on the 15th, for the part of Mrs. Deputy 
Lomax, in The Double-Bedded Room. If that performance was given, it 
was her last appearance at the Park. 

This was practically the end of Simpson. The theatre remained dark 
until May 22nd, when the Viennese children returned in the Pas des Fleurs 
and the Pas des Amourettes, the company, including Barry, Chapman, Bass, 
Miss Horn and Mrs. Knight, rendering Shocking Events and A Kiss in 
the Dark. The Pas des Bergers, the Pas Oriental, and La Tyrolienne were 
given on May 24th. On that night Box and Cox was played by Bass (Box), 
G. H. Andrews (Cox), and Mrs. Dyott (Mrs. Bouncer). The Viennese 
revived, on the 26th, the Pas Hongrois and Les Sauvages et le Miroir. The 
final week of the young dancers began on June 1st. They gave a Saturday 
matinée at 2 o'clock. 

The last night of the season occurred on June 5th—a ticket night. 
The programme consisted of Charles II, acted by Grattan, Barry, Bass, S. 
Pearson, Mrs. Dyott and Mrs. Knight; The Chaplain of the Regiment called 
A Hasty Conclusion (new to the Park stage), with Barry as the Abbé, Bass 
as Martelle, Povey as Carl, and Mrs. Knight as Marie; and Simpson & 
Co., played by Bass and Mrs. Barry as the Simpsons, Barry and Miss Horn 
as the Bromleys, Miss Flynn as Mrs. Fitzallan, and Mrs. Dyott as Madame 
La Trappe. The glory had departed. The bills bore this laconic statement: 


Mr. Simpson, on quitting the Management of the Park Theatre, 
which he has held for 38 years as Stage and Acting Manager, begs leave 
respectfully to return his sincere thanks to his friends and the public in 
general, for their kind patronage during that long period. 


The heart-break that lay behind that statement was decisive. Simp- 
son’s fortune was gone, his day was done. He is said to have died of grief 
and depression, his death occurring on July 31, 1848. Of course a com- 
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mittee of citizens met and drew up resolutions expressing public apprecia- 
tion of the merits of the deceased. An outpouring of dollars during his last 
days would have more availed. The coramittee also recommended the ar- 
ranging of benefits for the widow and family of the late manager. Those 
benefits we shall record in the progress of our narrative. 

Meantime, we may say that Simpson, prior to his retirement, had sold 
out his interest in the Park to Thomas S. Hamblin, who was to pay him 
an annuity of something like $1500. Even on May 26th, the Herald bore 
an announcement that must have astounded many conservative citizens. 
Hamblin advertised that ‘ladies and gentlemen desiring engagements for 
the Park and Bowery Theatres may address (post paid) W. Corbyn, dra- 
matic agent, 4 Barclay St.” This notice, running simultaneously with 
Simpson’s advertisements of the last desperate effort to keep open the Park, 
must have been gall and wormwood to Simpson’s spirit. 

Richard Grant White, in his articles on Opera in New York (Century 
Magazine, 1882) draws an appalling portrait of the famous old theatre in 
the last days of Simpson: “No building . . . could be less suited... 
for elegant pleasure. . . . Its boxes were like pens for beasts. Across them 
were stretched benches, consisting of a mere board covered with faded red 
moreen, a narrower board, shoulder-high, being stretched behind to serve 
for a back. . . . These sybaritic enclosures were kept under lock and key, 
by a fee-expecting creature,” always half or quite drunk. The floor of the 
pit “ was dirty and broken into holes; the seats were bare, backless benches.” 
Women never went there, and few men who could afford to “study com- 
fort.” The place was pervaded with evil smells; and not uncommonly, 
in the midst of a performance, rats ran out of the holes in the floor and 
across into the orchestra. 


THE BroaDWAY THEATRE, 1847-1848 


The passing of Simpson from the Park was cataclysmic. And in the 
same year was inaugurated the Broadway Theatre, which for ten years 
or more was the home of stars and showy productions. 

The Broadway had been for some time in plan; at one time Hamblin 
had negotiated for it and apparently expected to steer its early fortunes. 
It finally opened, on September 27, 1847, with Alvah Mann, of circus fame, 
in control, with George H. Barrett as acting manager, J. R. Smith and 
George Heister as scenic artists, W. G. Anderton as prompter, the seem- 
ingly immortal Andrew Jackson Allen as costumer, S. Wallis as property 
man, Gailbraith as stage carpenter and machinist, and J. St. Luke as leader 
of the orchestra of twenty-two. The bills printed Wallis as Wallace. 

A note from the playbill of the opening night outlines the hopes of the 
proprietor: “This Theatre has been built in the most substantial and 
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costly style”; it was “ located on the East Side of Broadway, between Pearl 
and Anthony [the present Worth] Streets,” a point easily accessible to all. 
No pains had been spared to make it “a Metropolitan Theatre ” and ia. 
Temple” worthy of public patronage. The management promised the 
best acting talent, native and foreign. The entrance to dress circle, par- 
quette and family circle was through the “ principle” door on Broadway; 
access to all other parts of the house was through the first door in Anthony 
Street. Performances began at seven-thirty. One dollar admitted to par- 
quette and dress circle (which connected, the pit being abolished), 50 cents 
to family circle and upper boxes, 25 cents to gallery and “coloured” gal- 
lery; private boxes, holding eight, sold for ten dollars. As usual, a limited 
number of season tickets could be had, on application to the treasurer. | 
am somewhat surprised at the persistence of this custom. 

“It had every advantage of situation and space,” writes Laurence Hut- 


ton, in Plays and Players, “and . . . its bright, cheerful, fresh appearance, 
its white and gold decorations, its maroon plush sofas, and its balcony circle 
and parquet connecting . . . were so charmingly suggestive of comfort, that 


the crowded audience on its first night pronounced the house a success — a 
verdict against which there was never an exception taken during the long 
career of the ‘Old Broadway’. . . . Trimble, the builder of the Olympic, 
was the architect, and the house was a credit to the city and to them [z.e., 
to Trimble and to Mann].” 

The house opened with The School for Scandal and the petit comedy 
of Used Up. The first had this cast: 


Sita hetcrmcazlem meaner te MreH? Wallacka” siirip) assaareencn eae nee Mr. E. Shaw 
Site Oliver SUGGS oo opecdsosuesos ibe, Wells  Sikr Iglevsay WOO Go oes sono soe Mr. Dennison 
|) osephesurtace seam see re ae ite Avi Wee SAAMI coocensaneuendeaacbocs Mr. Allen 
Chen les SWUIPACS cooboncssasvuacac Ibe, Betatte  aivel SOAVBIME 5 ooccscccoccsoauone Mr. Walters 
Grabtree@e cr oe ee Mba, CLAW, Velurke spel SAAT onccoconocabanowenonsen Mr. Hall 
Sinsbenjaminebackbitemyanneenee Nite IDeweei Ibavdhy Ieavdle aonacagcansonr Miss Rose Telbin 
Rowley 2ek cee = eee Mis bverard ae Maniaseeeeaecee ter trot meee Mrs. Sergeant 
Snake See. : oe LOM eee sane Mire, Isoteyltay IMS. (CAMCCUR 2. 5ccccccnce. Mrs. Winstanley 
IMC OSES Aer eee Coeee ee rae Mita Goa Chapman leadyasneervwelliern eran eases Miss Gordon 


Used Up was thus played: 


Sit Charles: Goldstreanlmeaeeeeee Mire ester: @ Fennel pene eet eee Mr. Dennison 
Sit Adonisulsecchs cee Mra Hun tae |amesitg setae ee eee Mr. Walters 
Jake, Weil SEW Soocccscc0ss: Mr. Kingsley Lady Clutterbuck ............. Miss Gordon 
\iclia WOM ECS soo csccces cocoons Mie, Wace IMarar WHS) ccococccasodosuoce Mrs. Watts 
Wiurzelleeee se rc ee ee Mr. Everard 


In addition, the company, as listed on the bill for the first performance, 

included Fanny Wallack, “from the Liverpool and Manchester Theatres,” 

and never a word of her earlier New York career; Mrs. Hield, “from the 

Glasgow and Edinburgh Theatres,” and not a mention of her honourable 
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New York history; Miss Carman, “from the Liverpool and Manchester 
Theatres ”’; Helen Matthews, “ from the Boston and Philadelphia Theatres,” 
and again no record of her New York appearances; Miss Fitzjames and 
Mrs. Bernard; George Vandenhoff, Fleming, Fredericks, and J. and H. 
Bernard. 

Of the players of the opening night Lester Wallack demands first notice. 
He had appeared before this in the English and Irish theatres, and had been, 
suppressed considerably during a short season with Webster at the Hay- 
market. He tells us, in his Memories of Fifty Years, that Barrett, then in 
England, in search of actors for the new theatre, “saw me, and thought he 
had found the very thing he wanted for America.” Learning that Wallack 
Was receiving six pounds a week in London, he offered eight “if you will 
go to the States.” Wallack accepted, “because it secured to me the first 
line of comedy and because my father was then in America.’”’ He appeared 
here, as in London, under the name of Lester, quite ignoring any part of 
his own name, which was John Johnstone Wallack, the first part descending 
to him from his maternal grandfather, the celebrated comedian, long known 
to the English stage as “ Irish” Johnstone. The rest of Wallack’s history 
belongs to America, and principally to New York. His uncle, Henry Wal- 
lack, and Henry’s daughter Fanny, were, of course, known to patrons of 
the Broadway, though neither had been seen recently on this side of the 
water. Henry Wallack was now considerably past his fiftieth birthday, and 
soon retired from the new venture. 

Rose Telbin was a sister of the famous scene-painter of London, and 
of Mrs. Gurner, formerly an actress at the Park Theatre here. She had 
played at the Haymarket in comedy-roéles, and became a great favourite in 
New York in the short period before her early death in 1849. J. M. Daw- 
son, the Sir Benjamin Backbite, of the opening bill, came to America via 
the Liverpool and Manchester Theatres, and Harry Lynne, the Joseph Sur- 
face, from London and Liverpool; yet I suppose the Broadway management 
would have resented a natural inference that many of the new players were 
provincial, in that they hailed from the provinces in their native country. 
Mrs. Winstanley, first old woman, at any rate was listed as from the Prin- 
cess’ Theatre, London. And New York was not so metropolitan that it 
did not take many of the newcomers to its heart; they became accepted 
players for some years to come. 

Yet their success was not immediate or overwhelming. Reading the 
opening bill for the Broadway, we are impressed because we judge it from 
the later fame of its actors. The Spirit of the Times, for October 2nd, 
quotes from the Express, which says that Henry Wallack as Sir Peter was 
“too loud, too boisterous, and . . . too imperfect [in his lines]. Mr. Bar- 
rett would have done it far better.” Barrett’s Charles “left us nothing to 
regret but that he could not double the parts.” Lynne as Joseph was 
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“900d,” Dawson as Backbite “ better,” but Vache as Sir Oliver “ best.” 
Mrs. Winstanley would prove a favourite. Miss Telbin, “although she 


did not quite fill up the picture that Sheridan drew . . . presented some 
of the lineaments ” of Lady Teazle “ very prettily. Personally she is lovely ; 
possessing a face of inexpressible sweetness. . . . Of Mr. Lester’s (Wal- 


lack’s) personation of the blasé in the farce, we have not now time to 
speak. Suffice it to say this was the great hit of the evening. We have 
seen nothing like it, in its way.’’ Of course we know that Lester Wallack’s 
début was a triumph; the fame and affection acquired on that night he never 
lost. And will the reader note the inclusion (in parenthesis) of his family 
name? So New York knew from the first that Lester was a Wallack! 


EARLY PERFORMANCES AT THE BROADWAY 


With this introduction, I may allow the actors to speak for themselves. 
Their second night (September 28th) was devoted to Love’s Sacrifice and a 
repetition of Used Up. In Lovell’s play Vandenhoff and Fanny Wallack 
made their first appearance with the company as Matthew and Margaret 
Elmore, Rose Telbin assumed the charming part of Herminie, Dawson 
was St. Lo, W. M. Fleming, an accomplished actor and an old friend, was 
Eugene Delorme, Lynne was Paul Lafont, Miss Carman Jenny, and Mrs. 
Watts Manou (a name variously misspelled in printed casts of the play). 
The Miss Carman who here first modestly enters upon the stage in New 
York, from her experience in the English provinces, will be found for the 
next fifteen years or more, as an impersonator of minor characters in our 
best theatres; for many seasons she was a useful, humble member of Wal- 
lack’s great company. A monument should be erected to those inconspicu- 
ous members of the profession who, year after year, lost to all hope of ad- 
vancement, quietly relapse into the realm of the useful and the good. Such 
people were Gilbert Nexsen and John Povey at the Park; many others we 
shall find in the course of this history. They are a necessary adjunct of the 
stock system. 

The next offering (September 30th) of the Broadway was a novelty — 
the petit comedy of Ladies Beware! in which the humorous Mrs. Watts 
made the first great hit of her life: 


GolonelAVavasoureen eee ene Mr. Vache Lady Beauchamp .......... Mrs. Winstanley 
Sum@hanrlessViavasolimenerr ee Mis Dawson) Grace-Reabody sunsets sce: Mrs. Watts 
Matildar Sattcth.caae mehr eres Miss Telbin 


This simple tale of a rebellious, flighty wife, ruled by her mother, and 

brought to reason by her husband’s uncle and the downright, sensible Grace 

Peabody, had a long career of success on our stage. Mrs. Watts became 

identified with it. The last new production of the first week at the Broad- 
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way was The Lady of Lyons (October 1st), with Vandenhoff and Fanny 
Wallack as Claude and Pauline, Barrett as Damas, Fredericks as Beauseant, 
E. Shaw as Glavis, Mrs. Watts as the Widow, and Mrs. Winstanley as 
Madame Deschappelles. Varying combinations of the pieces mentioned 
made up the repertoire of the first six nights of the famous house. 

On October 4th, Professor Risley and his sons appeared between play 
and afterpiece, in “classical, aerial and popular exercises ” — their first 
appearance in America in five years. Even a new house, with everything in 
its favour, could not avoid such centuries-old incrustations on the regular 
drama. On the same night Lester (as I shall continue for the present to 
call him) enacted his second part on the American stage — the Viscount de 
Ligny, in The Captain of the Watch, a play that remained in his repertoire 
as long as he continued before the public. On October 5th and 6th, The 
Hunchback was played with The Captain of the Watch. Of the performance 
of Knowles’s play, and of aspects in general at the new house, the Albion 
speaks highly, on October oth. Again the reader will, doubtless, be as sur- 
prised as I, to discover from this review that the descent of Lester from 
the house of Wallack was known from the beginning, and freely taken for 
granted in the public prints: 

The “magnificent establishment,” says the Albion, was “* crowded 
nightly.” The company “presents no strong points of individual excel- 
lence; they, however, work well as a whole.” The Modus of Lester “ was 
an exceedingly rich and original performance. . . . It smacked too much 
occasionally of his father’s grotesqueness in Don Czsar de Bazan, but it 
was highly relished by the audience. Miss Telbin made a decided impres- 
sion in Helen; the part does not tax her powers”’ as did Lady Teazle. Fanny 
Wallack had to “ undergo a severe ordeal in sustaining Julia before a critical 
audience with whom comparisons are unavoidable. It is no small compli- 
ment ... to say that she is received in the character with great favour.” 
Miss Wallack’s style was somewhat artificial. 

On October 7th, The Rivals joined The School for Scandal in the reper- 
toire; on the same night Planché’s comedy of The Jacobite was first seen 
in New York, the cast including Fredericks as Sir Richard Wroughton, E. 
Shaw as Major Murray, C. W. Hunt as John Duck, Walters as the Corporal, 
Miss Telbin as Lady Somerford, Mrs. Winstanley as Widow Pottle, and 
Helen Matthews as Patty Pottle. On the 8th, Vandenhoff and Fanny 
Wallack appeared as Benedick and Beatrice, with Fleming as Claudio, Daw- 
son as Don Pedro, Fredericks as Don John, Vache as Leonato, Everard as 
Antonio, C. W. Hunt as Dogberry, George Chapman as Verges, and Mrs. 
Sergeant as Hero. Fanny Gordon was Margaret, and Miss Carman Ursula. 
This was the first Shakespearian play on the new stage. 

The new farce of Who Do They Take Me For? was first heard on Octo- 
ber 12th, with E. Shaw as Colonel Templeton, Lester as Terence O’Reilley, 
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Vache as Pickins, Everard as Posset, Mrs. Sergeant as Mrs. Dorrington, 
and Mrs. Watts as Prudence Pickings. Like The Jacobite, it soon found 
its way to most of the other stages of the town. On October 13th, Lester 
acted Wildrake, to the Constance of his cousin, Fanny Wallack, and the 
Lydia of Miss Telbin. 

Of The Rivals, on October 11th,—the second performance of the 
comedy at the Broadway — the Albion of the 16th asserts that “ the per- 
formance as a whole scarcely rose to the level of respectable mediocrity.” 
H. Wallack’s Sir Anthony was not “ so palpably offensive ” as his “ boister- 
ous and coarse” Sir Peter Teazle had been; “ yet grimace and overcharged 
action characterized the whole personation.” Lester played Captain Abso- 
lute “ with all the gentlemanly bearing and artistical tact we have had occa- 
sion to notice as being the prominent features of his acting.’ Fanny Wal- 
lack’s Lydia Languish was “rather a strong delineation of the love-sick 
girl.” The critic regrets she was not cast for Julia; “there she would 
have been excellent; and Miss Telbin as the Lydia would have been per- 
fectly at home; as it was, both these talented young actresses were out of 
their element, and the play and the audience suffered by the indiscreet 
arrangement of the cast.” In Barrett’s Sir Lucius, Fleming’s Faulkland 
and Chapman’s David, the critic found little to praise; Dawson’s Acres 
proved the part to be “ wholly beyond his capability; he was dressed to per- 
fection, he has the stage business complete, but here his merit ends. The 
whimsical and broadly humorous Acres was a light, frivolous walking gentle- 
man in his hands.” Yet the Spirit of the Times, under the same date, speaks 
words of far kinder import concerning the new venture. The Albion objects 
to the dressing of the characters in the “obsolete” style of (presumably) 
Sheridan’s day. 

So much, then, for a cooling off of enthusiasm. Douglas Jerrold’s two- 
act drama, The Prisoner of War, was seen for the first time, on October 16th, 
with this cast: 


CapfainkGhannel eee eee MrViache ws Nicoles macnn nate Mr. Everard 
Basilelirebtace sa neee in antte ive, Waren GRO? ..cnconnnooecdansosasase Mr. Wallace 
promellayleyaen tery ene Mra Ex Shaw 9 Clanissasenss cre peer Miss F. Wallack 
Palle Vicilae sere veneer eens Mire CA \WViewet On tenes oll va eal ial eee Miss H. Matthews 
BGAVelate yi ols taint cite reer Mimeeredericks mam) nes ealoscm earn: yi Mrs. Winstanley 
Boast acer treet tat Mr. G. Chapman Mme. Violette .................. Mrs. Watts 
Chensvillesern ee ee rn Mr Dawsont = Babettemennee emer Miss F, Gordon 


It was a failure, if one may judge by infrequency of repetition. But what- 
ever lengthy play came or went at the Broadway in those earlier weeks, 
Used Up, The Captain of the Watch, and Ladies Beware! went on continu- 
ously. The management produced another new piece on October 18th, 
Robert Bell’s comedy of Temper, which also exploded only a very few 
times: 
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FANNY WALLACK MRS. WINSTANLY AS QUICKLY 
From a Daguerreotype once owned by the late From an Engraving by Hollis, after a Daguerre- 


Evert Jansen Wendell otype by Mayall 
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Sir Marmaduke Topple ..... Mrukto Wallack .bady Tempest i:..2.:0¢s+5 01 or Mrs. Hield 
Sin Gharless Pempest «ascse ee on.<< Nike, IDEM. AYO ES, TREE aceoonantunuee Mrs. Winstanley 
@y rile Wempest wn nee Nitwulleming sme Viisspoicldings. sees neenen eee Mrs. Watts 
Hope Emersonsino,ccscee ek cans Migmileesters sn Vliss.Oldtanclem,.qsades< sree Miss Gordon 
NIOGIIEY: ee Semen, Sp eho cc i y.cace GA: My; Vache ) Florence Wilmot «<<. ..01..5560- Miss Telbin 


THE MonpPLAISIR TROUPE 


A dramatic temple confesses the failure of its offerings when it brings in 
and exalts to first place a ballet troupe. The Broadway, beginning on 
October 21st, presented the famous Monplaisir dancers, in “a grand Asiatic 
ballet in two acts and five tableaux ’”’ — L’Almée, or, an Oriental Vision, ar- 
ranged and produced under the direction of Monsieur V. Bartholomin, with 
scenery by Smith, Heister, Krissuer, and Rogers. Monsieur H. Monplaisir 
enacted Nadhir, the young sultan, Bartholomin was El Habir, Monsieur 
Corby Zisco, A. Grossi Abdallah, Mme. Adele Monplaisir Haidee, Mlle. 
Anna Bulan Zuliska, Mlle. Celeste (once La Petite Celeste, and connected 
with the establishment since its opening) Zoe, and Mlle. St. Clair Anna. 
This piece they presented almost nightly until November 2nd, when they 
mimed and danced La Jeune Dalmate, ou Je Retour au Village, with Mon- 
plaisir as Eric, Bartholomin as Warberg, Corby as Wolf, Hoffman as Fritz, 
Grossi as the Miller, Mme. Monplaisir as Elina, Mlle. Bulan as Zimeline, 
Mme. Bartholomin as Berthe, Miss de Valerie as Blomi and Miss Resoil as 
Niello. Those flowers of strictly American growth — Celeste and St. Clair 
— were not, one sees, in this cast. The third offering came on November 
15th —La Folie d’un Peintre, with M. and Mme. Monplaisir as Lionello 
and the Countess Amandina; and the fourth on November 18th — Les 
Deux Roses — with the Monplaisirs as Juliano and Angelina. On Novem- 
ber 24th Azelia, or, the Assyrian Slave, was mimed by Mme. Monplaisir as 
Azelia, Bartholomin as Moab, Monplaisir as Selim, and Corby as Isouf. 

We must not forget the actors. On October 28th, Vandenhoff was Young 
Mirabel, Lester Duretete, Rose Telbin Bisarre, and Mrs. Sergeant Oriana. 
Money was acted on the 4th of November, with Vandenhoff as Alfred 
Evelyn, Lester as Sir Frederick Blount, and Fanny Wallack as Clara Doug- 
lass. On the 8th, Thomas Hadaway succeeded C. W. Hunt as leading low 
comedian; he first played here as Francois, in The Ladder of Love, Rose 
Telbin being the Marchioness. On November 15th, Faint Heart never Won 
Fair Lady had Lester as Ruy Gomez, Mrs. Sergeant as Charles II, Mrs. 
Hield as Donna Leonora, and Fanny Wallack as the Duchess. The Liar, 
on the 18th, presented Vandenhoff as Young Wilding, and Mrs. Sergeant 
as Miss Grantham. On November 24th, Hadaway enacted Hercules Crisis, 
in A Trip to Kissingen. 

Buckstone’s gipsy play, The Flowers of the Forest, first seen on Novem- 
ber 30th, called for this long cast: 
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iurcheleavirockaaeeneaeeniisis Mira Eredentcks al hee Nimmensaaemcerinrrrr Mr. Thompson 
ATECCHA Rare eae aaa. oe Mi blenuing aeliiverlane nineteen Mr. E. Shaw 
[ey bourne wy asscencs sae cess ee Mrekingsley = seu Deneemeeennas siete Master Kneass 
Dinton: eae eas etaceoen ane MrarBernard 9) slzemueli eer pereyrtccrtcnr errr Miss Telbin 
IMieyvtiel litera tte ier strds,.cneetnt Mire Aliensem adv Acnese: maanercnaemere cee Mrs. Sergeant 
Gheaprlohnwess.csasc coset Wie, Ineckyey ANE Goo noodacvecncoonenon once Mrs. Watts 
Gilberteiniesoe ch see cnet coee Mise. (Cheyeinein  \Watnviaveel cococavcoccanoueruce Mrs. Chapman 
Beadle ncn sacnconerme cate oe Mirweverards Bladyieseee sccmeamaaces aes Miss Fitzjames 
(COMMIT cools onbosesone oe Mirmhompsonmerotanlight) Bessmasse err aeie Mrs. Winstanley 
Ishmael eet ere faceted arene a Mire Vache. 9 Hagar sree oe err eereioee Mrs. Hield 
Pharos es vison fare aeribeasrete Mryha Bunt. “sbispyi teak creer iete ae aricre Miss Webb 


The play ran only a week. 


Murpocu; ANNA BisHop; SAMUEL LOVER 


The company, aided by the Monplaisir troupe, and by entr’acte spe- 
cialists — the Risleys, Celeste, &c.— had struggled through without big 
dramatic stars, unless Vandenhoff could be counted as such by any one ex- 
cept himself. The struggle nought availed; and on December 6th, the man- 
agers brought in Murdoch, who played Hamlet — the second Shakespearian 
production on this stage — assisted by a rather feeble aggregation, the in- 
teresting features to us being the Osric of Lester, the Ophelia of Fanny 
Wallack, and the Gravedigger of Hadaway. Murdoch’s next parts were 
Claude Melnotte (with Fanny Wallack as Pauline), Benedick (with Miss 
Wallack as Beatrice and Hadaway as Dogberry), Romeo (with Barrett 
as Mercutio, and Miss Wallack as Juliet). For his benefit, December roth, 
he gave The Stranger (with Miss Wallack) and Wild Oats. I do not know 
with what eye Vandenhoff looked upon these proceedings; we shall see what 
he did, under similar circumstances, later in the season. On December 7th, 
after Murdoch’s performance of Claude Melnotte, Lester enacted Frederick, 
in Ernestine, to the Ernestine of Fanny Wallack, the Juliette of Helen 
Matthews and the Marie of Rose Telbin. Morra and Signora Ciocca 
danced during the Murdoch engagement. 

Mme. Bishop, who had appeared in concert at the Tabernacle, since her 
great success in August at the Park, now came into the Broadway — the 
Park being desperately low in its fortunes — and, on December 13th and 
14th, sang Lucrezia Borgia, in Italian, assisted by W. H. Reeves, Valtellina 
and Mme. MacFarren. On the 16th, she was heard in Linda di Chamounix, 
in English, aided by Reeves, Vache, Brough, Mme. MacFarren, Miss Bar- 
ton, &c. La Sonnambula awoke on the 18th. The engagement was short. 
On the 21st and 22nd, The Maid of Artois was the main offering. Anna 
Bishop had reached our shores at an unpropitious time. 

A novelty after the traditional Christmas lugubriousness of George 
Barnwell (with Fleming and Mrs. Hield) was the farce of Young America, 
this eae sweeping most of the New York stages. The cast at the Broad- 
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way included Vache as Major Martinet, Dawson as Captain Dashalong, 
Hadaway as Pooley, Everard as Pounce, Mrs. Sergeant as Mrs. Dashalong, 
Mrs. Watts as Mrs. Pooley, and Mrs. Winstanley as Mrs. Smiler. Samuel 
Lover, whose lectures we attended during the last season, made his first 
appearance on the New York stage, on December 28th, in a new fairy piece, 
written by himself, and entitled, The Emigrant’s Dream, or, the Land of 
Promise. It opened with a prologue in which Mrs. Sergeant appeared as 
the Genius of America, Fanny Gordon as Hibernia, Miss Celeste as the 
Fairy Queen, Miss St. Clair as May Flower, and Miss Fitzjames as Ceres. 
More tangibly human characters were Phil Purcell, a decayed farmer, acted 
by Lover, Mick Mooney by Everard, Jemmy by E. Shaw, the Sheriff by 
Chapman, American Eagle by Master Kneass, Molly by Mrs. Winstanley, 
and Peggy by Helen Matthews. With this, on the 20th, the Italian dancers, 
Ciocca and Morra, assisted by Misses Celeste and St. Clair, also appeared 
in a concoction entitled Atis and Sangaris, or, the Revenge of Cybele; this 
show had several repetitions. 

On the 6th of January, for his benefit, Lover brought out Macarthy 
More, or Nine Points of the Law: 


Macarthy More. ccs. teeter ee Whe Ilorin Jk oreWAM Nye. ssadcnbadeenscosc Mr. Kingsley 
Sinersnorya Pipteeaee eee wun, Waele  ILachy er enoasvsonanpoes soe Mrs. Winstanley 
SolomonuGniperary easter Miriaad ayiay aun VlanvelVitacantliyenre smite ie: Miss Telbin 
lisinicy DERI SS S0R tas shou ssoouneliie IDERonh I Xoxteml ie eee eae ake? Miss Matthews 
Danye Sulit van meee. ery. eis NiGeaeyce  TEOSICS ae aad lane Ge Bee Mrs. G, Chapman 


The season, as we know from perusal of biography and history, had not 
been remunerative. The playbill of January 11th, states that, “in accord- 
ance with the irresistible call of the public, the Proprietor of this Theatre 
has been induced, though reluctantly, to reduce the prices of admission ”’ to 
50 cents to the dress circle and parquette, 25 cents to the family circle, and 
12%4 cents to the gallery. There is something very naive about that 
reluctantly. 

Macarthy More ran till January 13th, when Lover appeared in The 
White Horse of the Peppers; on the same night Lester acted Don Cesar de 
Bazan, with Fanny Wallack as Maritana, Fredericks as King Charles, and 
Fleming as Don José. Meantime, the regular company had been seen in 
some of the standard comedies: Speed the Plough, on January 4th, with 
Vache as Sir Abel Handy, Dawson as Bob, Hadaway as Farmer Ashfield, 
Fleming as Henry, Fredericks as Sir Philip, Mrs. Watts as Lady Handy, 
Fanny Wallack as Susan, and Miss Telbin as Miss Blandford; and The Poor 
Gentleman, on the 11th, with Lester as Frederick, Vache as Sir Robert 
Bramble, Fleming as Lieutenant Worthington, Hadaway as Dr. Ollapod, 
Fanny Wallack as Emily, and Mrs. Winstanley as Lucretia McTab. John 
Bull came forth on the 14th. When The School for Scandal was repeated, 
on January 15th, important changes were noted in the cast: Barrett now 
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played Sir Peter (vice Henry Wallack), Lester was Charles Surface (vice 
Barrett), Hadaway was Crabtree (vice C. W. Hunt), Fredericks Joseph 
(vice Lynne). Both Henry Wallack and Lynne had been for several weeks 
out of the establishment. 


Mrs. Farren; Mr. ano Mrs. J. W. WALLACK, JR. 


On January 17th was seen for the first time in New York, since she was 
a child, Mrs. George P. Farren, wife of that comedian whose exit from the 
Bowery stage in 1834 had been precipitate and mob-impelled; she was like- 
wise the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Russell, once known in New 
York. Mrs. Farren made her début here, after years of training in the 
South and West, particularly in the theatres of New Orleans and St. Louis. 
Her first part was Mrs. Beverley, and she followed it with Pauline, Mrs. 
Haller, Beatrice, Lady Teazle, and Julia, in The Hunchback. This last she 
gave for her benefit, on January 22nd. 

In view of the many rdéles subsequently played by Mrs. Farren in the 
history of the New York stage, I cite an estimate of her abilities found in 
the Albion of January 22nd; evidently the critic regarded her as at that 
time artificial and “ stagey”’ to a degree. “She has a pleasing face, a fine 
clear eye, an elegant figure, and ladylike, delicate, and refined manners.” 
Her face lacked “ strong tragic expression,’ but should “light up charm- 
ingly ” in comedy. “ Her voice is sweetly toned, deep, and singularly har- 
monious”’; unfortunately, she has adopted “the now almost exploded, 
chanting, pompous style,” and her performance in The Gamester was con- 
ventional. Yet “there was an occasional gleam of the intelligent feeling 
woman that beamed out delightfully.” 

Barrett, a prime mover in the concern at its opening, was the next to dis- 
appear from its purlieus. He departed with a benefit on January 21st, the 
bill including Ernestine, the screen scene from The School for Scandal 
(in which he played Sir Peter to the Lady Teazle of Mrs. Farren, the Joseph 
of Lynne and the Charles of Lester), and The Young Widow, acted by 
Charles Burke, Miss Telbin and Mrs. Knight —the first appearance of 
Burke and Mrs. Knight on this stage. There were also songs by Mme. Otto, 
Rosina Pico, Leach, Arthurson, W. B. Chapman, and De Begnis, and 
dances by Augusta, Monsieur Frédéric, and Signora Ciocca. 

On January 24th the playbill announced that Mann had associated with 
him in the management, E. A. Marshall, of the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia; thereupon followed the customary grandiloquent announce- 
ment of a design to secure the most distinguished talent, the most efficient 
officers, etc., in order “to render this Theatre superior to any other estab- 
lishment in the Union.” The first step to that goal was the engagement of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., who made their first appearance in three 
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From the Harvard Theatre Collection From a Reproduction by Augustus Toedteberg 
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years, some of their days of absence having been spent in professional ap- 
pearances in England. They made their bow (January 24th) in Macbeth, 
and during their engagement were seen in Othello (with Fleming as Iago, 
Lester as Cassio, and Fanny Wallack'as Desdemona), in The Hunchback 
(with Lester as Modus), in The Merchant of Venice (with Lester as Gra- 
tiano), in Richard II] (with Lester as Richmond, Stark as Buckingham, and 
Fanny Wallack as Lady Anne), in Werner (with Fleming as Ulric, Stark as 
Gabor, Fredericks as Stralenheim, and Vache as Idenstein), in Bertram, 
The Rent Day, The Bridal. It will be observed that Wallack, with his sister 
Fanny, and his cousin Lester, made a very attractive family party in those 
first days of the partnership of Mann and Marshall. 

A few details must be tied in the posy. James Stark, late of Simpson’s 
forces, made his first appearance at the Broadway on January 26th, as Mal- 
colm, in the second rendering of Macbeth; in this part he succeeded Daw- 
son, who had played it on the 24th. On the 26th, W. B. Chapman, also, 
began as Cox, in Box and Cox, with Hadaway as Box, and Mrs. Watts as 
Mrs. Bouncer. On January 20th, J. W. Wallack, Jr. was first seen here in a 
part for many years thereafter closely identified with his fame — James V, 
in The King of the Commons. In the performances at the Broadway, his 
wife assisted him as Madeline, Stark was Sir Adam Weir, Fredericks George, 
Fleming Malcolm Young, Lester was Mungo Small, McDouall (late of the 
Park) was Lord Seton, Hadaway Laird Small, and George Chapman Lord 
Somerville. Mrs. Wallack, on February 7th, was seen as the Widow 
Cheerly, with Lester as Frank Heartall; on the 2nd of February, she played 
Lady Teazle to the Sir Peter of W. B. Chapman. On February roth, after 
the Wallacks in Werner, Dawson enacted Monsieur Jacques, in the well- 
known comedietta of that name. 


Mrs. Farren; W. R. BLAKE 


The Wallack star-pair may be considered, then, to have had a dignified 
re-entry in a city that ever brought them admiration and respect. Their 
engagement ended, they were succeeded on February 14th by Mrs. Farren, 
who came back as Constance, in The Love Chase. On the 15th, she played 
Beatrice, to Vandenhoff’s Benedick; on the 16th she appeared as Lucretia 
Borgia, with Fredericks as Alfonso d’Este, Fleming as Gennaro, McDouall 
as Maffio Orsini, and J. B. Wright, whose name now begins to figure in the 
bills, as Baptista. Mrs. Farren and Vandenhoff played The Stranger, on 
the 17th, and The Wonder on the 18th, Mrs. Farren ending both evenings 
in Lucretia Borgia. For her benefit, on the 19th, the lady was seen as 
Payne, in The Ransom, as the Duchess, in Faint Heart never Won Fair 
Lay, and as Lucretia Borgia. 

On February 21st the managers were able to announce an engagement, 
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of the greatest importance, with William Rufus Blake, “to whom they 
have consigned for the future the entire Direction of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment.” The coming of Blake injected life into the establishment. He 
began with a revival of Old Heads and Young Hearts, which, it may be ad- 
mitted, had never yet been accorded full justice in New York. The play 
had been produced on the same night, January 6, 1845, at both the Park 
and the Bowery; but the chill winds of an unsuccessful winter soon after 
closed the Park doors, and the Bowery had never been regarded as a home 
of elegant comedy. The Jesse Rural of neither cast had caught the popu- 
lar fancy; certainly in that part neither Chippindale nor J. R. Scott ever 
equalled in public estimation Blake, who now essayed it and made it, for- 
ever after, his own in the hearts of playgoers. In view of the significance of 
this revival, I take particular pleasure in quoting from an excellent review 
in the Albion of February 26th: Jesse Rural was played by Blake “in a 
style of natural, unaffected, and truthful excellence . . . with all our ad- 
miration ” for Chippendale’s (sic) portrayal, we “ must give the preference ” 
to Blake’s. ‘It is more natural in the genuine simplicity and benevolence 
of the old curate; while the touches of deep pathos and infantine humour 

. . are seized . . . with a true artist’s spirit.” Lester enacted Littleton 
Coke “in his most perfect style,” and “ we prefer it to his justly celebrated 
Sir Charles Coldstream.” Fleming, as Tom Coke, played with “ great 
effect,” though “ we object to his broad Yorkshire, or Somersetshire dialect.” 
Dawson as Lord Charles, and Hadaway as Bob meet due praise, but Ander- 
son, as Lord Pompion, “ would never obtain his patent as a fitting represen- 
tative of the English peerage.” ‘“‘ That sterling actor, Vache, played Col. 
Rockett [sic] gloriously; it is one of the gems of the cast. The irascible 
old veteran is hit off to the life.’ Fanny Wallack’s Lady Alice was done 
“with a spirit, a zest and a naivete that are . . . irresistible,’ though “ we 
should like the high falsetto, in the early scene, to be somewhat subdued.” 
Mrs. Winstanley “is such a veritable embodiment of the frank-hearted, 
natural woman that she cannot quite identify herself with the apathetic, 
artificial lady of fashion; still her Countess of Pompion is imposing and tell- 
ing; her admirable mode of tending her pet lap-dog is quite a feature.” 
Finally, Mrs. Sergeant “ made us regret” that Miss Telbin was not playing 
the part of Kate Rocket. 

This delightful performance ran up to and including February 20, 1848; 
with it, on that night, Blake added his great performance of Geoffrey Dale, 
in The Last Man. On March 1st he revived the even more famous London 
Assurance of Boucicault, playing Sir Harcourt Courtly to the Charles of 
Vandenhoff, the Dazzle of Lester, the Meddle of Hadaway, the Dolly of 
Dawson, the Cool of Kingsley, the Lady Gay of Fanny Wallack, the Grace 
of Rose Telbin, and the Pert of Mrs. Watts. It ran for a week. For the 
next two weeks these two brittle comedies of Boucicault alternated with — 
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to the management — cheering regularity. The afterpiece of The Trump- 
eter’s Daughter, on March 8th, presented Lester, Vache and Rose Telbin. 


J. R. ANDERSON 


This astonishing run of Boucicault’s plays arrests attention — but only 
for a minute. The Broadway, starting bravely as a stock house, had, we 
know, been forced to call in stars, few of them, it must be confessed of the 
utmost brilliancy. A more scintillant guest arrived, however, on March 
2oth, in the person of James R. Anderson, who in the course of an engage- 
ment was seen as Othello, Hamlet, Claude Melnotte, King of the Com- 
mons, Macbeth (with Mrs. Hield as Lady Macbeth), as Charles, in The 
Elder Brother (with Lester as Eustace and Fanny Wallack as Angelina), as 
Alfred Evelyn, and as the Stranger (with Fanny Wallack as Mrs. Haller). 

On March 27th, he presented Talfourd’s tragedy of Glencoe, or, the Last 
of the MacDonalds: 


RI RCL Panett: Rats Mea sees sath oe Mr. Vache Robert Campbell ............ Mr. Fredericks 
obneMiacDonald esac anseen Nin Shawaiee l6INGSAY mer ve eye secrete ae Mr. McDonald 
Alaster MacDonald ............ Missmlel bing Drummondessanestes eee een: Mr. Bridges 
Halbert MacDonald ..... Vian salvar AntG ELSON mmINCHne Laueernm teres cee Mr. Kingsley 
HennyalViacDonald y...e6c20 +. Ne Teams “WARE ona woo coin odooineete co digo 5 Mr. H. Hunt 
TN UIG  Re e Mire Ds GaandersonieleadyalviacDonald: sa. s.secee sees Mrs. Hield 
PONE te cere eee ees etree Mr. Gallott Helen’ Campbell --.......... Miss F. Wallack 


The piece was not a success. Anderson’s engagement ended on April Ist, 
with a benefit, in which he acted The Elder Brother and The Stranger. 
The theatre, I might say, was, on March toth, given over to a Fancy Dress 
Ball, and closed to the drama. 


BLANGY AND BouxARY; ROMANCE AND REALITY 


Mlle. Blangy, having shut the Park in mid-March, came into the Broad- 
way on April 3rd, playing Donna Francisca, in L’Illusion d’un Peintre, 
assisted by Bouxary as Fernando and Mlle. Vallée as Marie. The farce 
of The Ringdoves was acted here for the first time, on the same night, with 
Vache, Lester, Mrs. Winstanley and Mrs. Sergeant. On the 4th, La Syl- 
phide brought joy, as mimed by Bouxary, Wiethoff, Blangy, Vallée, Mrs. 
George Chapman, and Gallott; Lester, on that night, again played his 
father’s great role of Don Czsar de Bazan. Mlle. Blangy was seen, on the 
6th, in La Giselle. On the 1oth, her offering was Le Lac des Fées, and on 
that night H. P. Grattan’s comedy of The Advocate also was presented, 
with Blake as Antoine de Vernet, D. C. Anderson as Monsieur Dupree, Les- 
ter as Felix Dubois, Miss Wallack as Madame Larose, and Miss Wallis as 
Louis. On several occasions recently, Lester had acted Alexander Twissle- 
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ton, in Everybody's Husband. Though he was one of the most popular 
members of the force, I note a tendency, in March and April, to omit his 
name in Herald advertisements, even when he played the leading rdle. 
Some question of discipline? Mlle. Blangy’s engagement closed on April 
15th with a benefit, during which she gave the first act of La Giselle and 
the second act of La Bayadere. 

The last nights of April were made comfortable by another success, a 
comedy by John Brougham, entitled Romance and Reality, produced on 
April 17th, and continuing thereafter for twelve consecutive nights: 


Olivers Vianlyvaeaesaser ter eee Mie, Wee. TG RAGE nn covonooncsbeasé Mr. Hadaway 
AsperuManl Vee acme error Vor Blakegea Ww 1lliainis eae eee eerie Mr. Thompson 
Branko Vieredithiaermnse iene We, leNeraaiye?  IROSEINS) cndccndooorcwoooouse Miss F, Wallack 
ILENE? IGG son ccoooussoooer Mie, IDewecm Ierdoevay IMIIN? . occHsavoces Mrs. Winstanley 
Jack#Swilts ann. cas eee ae Mire Bros harnieme | LOSSOnims eee rss aera Mrs. Watts 


The new scenes by Heister were stressed with unction. During several 
nights of this run, Brougham appeared in his burlesque of Metamora. 


JOHN CoLLins; ANDERSON 


The darkness of the Park drove Collins to the lights of the Broadway. 
He began an engagement on May ist, in The Irish Ambassador and Teddy 
the Tiler, and before he left on the 13th had played practically all of his 
favourite parts, including The Wrong Passenger, seen at the Park on Sep- 
tember 20, 1847, and now, at the Broadway, attributed to George Jamie- 
son, as author. This Collins revived on May 6th, 8th, and 13th, and in it 
his Dennis McCarthy was supported by D. C. Anderson’s Jenkins, Shaw’s 
Charles Morton, Chapman’s Thomas, Fanny Gordon’s Julia, and Mrs. 
Watts’s Sally. The 13th was Collins’s benefit, and for it Blake made his 
first appearance in New York as Grandfather Whitehead. Blake was now 
settled firmly in the parts of old men, a line in which he never knew a rival 
in the affections of New Yorkers, except Henry Placide and John Gilbert. 
On May 2nd, Fleming and Miss Telbin acted The Angel in the Attic. 

Anderson returned on May 15th as Gisippus, aided by Vandenhoff as 
Fulvius. On the 18th, with this piece was acted a new comedy, My Com- 
panion in Arms, with Bridges as Monsieur Richardet, Hadaway as Peter 
Lacotte, Dawson as Robert, Rose Telbin as Jeanette, and Miss Fitzjames 
as Pierrette. On the 20th, Anderson was seen as Mordaunt, in The Patri- 
cian’s Daughter, Miss Wallack being Lady Mabel. 

And on May 22nd, the tragedian brought out Romeo and Juliet, from 
the original text, an act of reverence to the bard but recently accomplished 
in London by Charlotte Cushman. With the following cast, the tragedy ran 
for five nights: 
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ROMEeOgse ae aene ican Miia ReeAnderson) )Priar Lawrence’.......01.0+6 Mr. Fredericks 
MereUTiO pee sAcae Acie acer snt < iNiemleeStGTummn tar aie |OMn car eic ceva ameter ase Mr. H. Hunt 
Ganulettenrcrce sk tee ot cate Vite Va Chem PCtCrersae etm cere eee ee Mr. Hadaway 
Monta suleeeneneeaceenn es Mir DaGaAndersons = Apothecary w...0s..veseene Mr. G. Chapman 
PrinGeueen ieteats oe eins oes Mieeitin gsle VimmleadvaGannle tennant enestenctne Mrs. Hield 
REN IS pees oe as See eee re Mr. McDouall Lady Montague ............... Miss Gordon 
BenVOlGtueroctrcte ote a. ce [Vite ANSON MEI NUTSE Mncten Pict cian siren’ Mrs, Winstanley 
ay baltee en Soe akee ees Mreeushawaeur|UlietRentaese cme cnn coe ne Miss F. Wallack 


Anderson made his final appearance for the present in America, on June 
3rd, in Macbeth and The Hunter of the Alps. 

Town and Country was revived at the Broadway, on June 8th, and re- 
peated once or twice thereafter, with Vandenhoff as Reuben Glenroy, Blake 
as Kit Cosey, Dawson as Plastic, Vache as Trot, Fredericks as the Rev. 
Owen Glenroy, Fleming as Captain Glenroy, Hadaway as Hawbuck, Fanny 
Wallack as Rosalie Somers, and Rose Telbin as the Hon. Mrs. Glenroy. 
Surely those last two assignments should have been reversed. On the oth, 
The Gamester introduced Vandenhoff and Miss Wallack as Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverley. WVandenhoff played Alfred Evelyn on the 13th, and for his bene- 
fit, on the 15th, was seen in Town and Country and The Liar. A benefit 
was given on June 6th to Kipp and Brown, proprietors of the line of 
Greenwich omnibuses, whose stables had recently been burned; and on 
the roth, another benefit was arranged for the widow and children of 
Samuel Pray, who had lost his life, in April, in helping to save the Broad- 
way Theatre from destruction by fire. Mr. Pray’s daughters became Mrs. 
Charles Mestayer (later Mrs. Barney Williams), Mrs. W. J. Florence, and 
Mrs. George F. Browne — the wife of a well-known actor at Wallack’s and 
founder of Browne’s Chop House. 

On June 17th, Blake took a benefit and presented for the first time 
in New York, outside of the Park Theatre, Mrs. Mowatt’s famous comedy 
of Fashion: 


ANGlaing) IMATE) ocomocdqoncica smear Mirblakemum Viaster of Gerentonies meena Mr. Wright 
Gounteces |Oumalrcu wre sea ere Virgie es tetsu. Ck Cie. cence eye eer Mr. Thompson 
Calowal iFloweial os 54.05 eemeoene Ie, IKonayesey7 = IMISAS, TUNEINY coco cgoodaneoes Mrs. Winstanley 
Mirteliitanyere eee eset Mis, [Rieeetsateles (GSasawsla oo .cacooasooonnn eds Miss F. Wallack 
SieeennmisOnmlhwanlcusraweny ern Ge IDEMIRCI SOMITE 6. o55c0anonconscooer Mrs. Sergeant 
INORG OPES. 556 cao can cnae Mite, IME DYewelll IPeBIETEE coco ccgoon00macceo sen. Mrs. Watts 
STO DSOM meee ne errr Mire alec; = IMGUUNIVSII® po cooeasoocooopadocucs Miss Telbin 


This new assignment is interesting, and apparently good. The play was 
repeated on the 19th for Fanny Wallack’s benefit; she and her cousin Lester 
also acted the Freeloves, in The Day after the Wedding. 


Mr. AND Mrs. J. W. WALLACK, Jr. 


This was assuredly a Wallack year at the new theatre. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Wallack, Jr. returned on the 21st. They gave nothing new. It was 
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on the first night of this engagement that an incident occurred in no wise 
creditable to Vandenhoff. The reader may find it described in Lester Wal- 
lack’s Memories of Fifty Years. WVandenhoff had an engagement with 
Mann, “in which he stipulated that he should not be held inferior to 
any one in the company. In other words, he was to be strictly a leading 
man. When Mr. Blake came into the stage management he advocated 
making a star theatre of it, and among other stars he engaged was my 
cousin, Mr. James Wallack, Jr. The opening play was ‘ Othello,’ in which 
Wallack was cast for Othello, as a matter of course, and Vandenhoff for 
Iago. About half-past six, the curtain being supposed to rise at seven, 
there was no Mr. Vandenhoff in the theatre.’ Messengers were sent out 
to no avail, everybody waited, dressed for the play (Lester himself for 
Cassio), and at “ about five minutes before the curtain should have risen,” 
came a note from the missing one, “explaining that as his name in the 
bills and advertisements did not appear in equal prominence with Mr. Wal- 
lack’s, he did not intend to play at all.” Blake, in great indignation, ap- 
peared before the curtain, explaining the entire circumstance. John Dyott 
went on for Iago. “The result of this,” concludes Lester Wallack, “was a 
very successful performance of the tragedy and a challenge from Mr. Van- 
denhoff to Mr. Blake. Mr. Thomas Placide consented to act as Mr. Blake’s 
second. The affair, however, was patched up by the interference of mutual 
friends and no blood was shed.” WVandenhoff coolly remarks (Leaves from 
an Actor’s Note-Book): “In point of fact, the date for which I was en- 
gaged, had actually expired; so that, though my evasion from the theatre 
was sudden, it was perfectly legal.” 

The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wallack closed on June 27th, and 
on that night the bills bore the interesting item that “the Public is Re- 
spectfully informed that an Extensive Apparatus for the Perfect Ventilation 
of the Entire Building is now in operation. The Steam Power by which it 
is impelled, being capable of conveying to the Audience part alone, 3000 
Feet of Cool Air per minute, thus rendering the Establishment during the 
hottest and most crowded nights in all respects comfortable. The Machin- 
ery patented by Mr. J. E. Coffee.” 

This looked like a summer season in prospect. Let us hope the audience 
responded trustfully, on June 28th, when, for Hadaway’s benefit, were 
presented Speed the Plough and the farce of A Model of a Wife. On June 
30th, Vache’s night offered rare attraction — J. R. Scott and Fanny Wal- 
lack in Virginius, and Vache and Hadaway in The Comedy of Errors. 


SUMMER SEASON, 1848 


The regular term closed on July 4th, with She Would Be a Soldier and 
Robert Macaire. A summer session began on the 6th, with the Monplaisir 
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troupe in L’Almée. La Jeune Dalmate, Les Deux Roses, and other dances 
made light and airy the hot first nights of July. On the 18th was presented 
Le Diable 4 Quatre, with Monplaisir as Polinski, Corby as Mazourki, Cornet 
as Yvan, Grossi as an Old Blind Man, Cornet as Maitre 4 Danser, Wright 
as Maitre d’Hotel, Mme. Monplaisir as Mazourka, Mlle. Anna Boulan 
(or Bulan) as the Countess, Miss Celeste as Yelva, Miss Waldegrave as a 
Young Polanese, and Miss Blondeau as a Geni. Blake and Fanny Wallack 
were now at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and Lester at the 
Chatham, New York. Le Diable 4 Quatre made auditors forget the heat 
and thank Mr. Coffee, inventor of the new ventilating plant, until August 
began to make one think of autumn. 

On August 3rd, W. E. Anderton had a benefit, and on that occasion 
Walcot, Nickinson and Miss Clarke appeared in The Follies of a Night, 
and Nickinson in Napoleon’s Old Guard. Of course the Monplaisirs danced. 
Fleming’s benefit, on the 7th, offered Murdoch and Fanny Wallack (Oriana) 
in The Inconstant, a dance by Augusta, Fleming in the second act of The 
Maid of Croissey, and Charles Burke in the farce of Ole Bull. This ended 
the first season of the Broadway Theatre, a house which sprang up just as 
the famous Old Drury was expiring; indeed, it may have administered to 
Simpson’s régime the coup de grace. The plays presented during this first 
year were in no wise remarkable; but the introduction to the American 
stage of Lester Wallack and Rose Telbin; the restoration to it of Fanny 
Wallack; and the final placing of W. R. Blake in the foremost rank of repre- 
sentatives of the old gentlemen of classic comedy made the term one of great 
significance. After the destruction of the Park, the Broadway Theatre 
became the New York home of stars native and foreign. As such its place 
in our theatrical history is important. 


THE Bowery THEATRE, 1847-1848 


After a brief intermission, devoted to renovating and refurnishing the. 
interior, Jackson re-opened the Bowery on September 20, 1847, with Payne’s 
play of Brutus and the melodrama of Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol. The 
cast of the first included Wyzeman Marshall, C. W. Clarke, E. Tilton, J. H. 
Hall, W. Bellamy, H. Jordan, Venua, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Suth- 
erland, Mrs. Broadley and Miss Bell. Hofer was thus acted: 


MNES ISOS? opaoontocop descr Min, Mirena) IDOE? soosoeqpocesccosoedcesons Mr. Warwick 
Fl Omayar Aerceeretcte ercisateercitereieis « Vinten |e Cae LUA TES NOU SEROTZC reer tee Mr. Bellamy 
lSllintel le. oon ob com GOR ear S ness Mop AC TEE ISEUE "WEISER Ginncoopedaconad asad Aue Mrs. Phillips 
S pokewOppeneasamreera ier eci a Wire, Norman OSI bo coseccdsacasannnaroas Mrs. Dunn 
Stitchback tre nccseec sana se amet NMiraBurkemee laulettemen-eorecrererccres Mrs. Sutherland 


One sees the strength, or possibly the weakness of the company. Many 
favourites of former years were absent, but Marshall was popular, and 
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Charles Burke was as good a comedian as the Bowery had ever had. Mar- 
shall was exhibited for a few nights in plays of tragic or melodramatic im- 
port — William Tell, Damon and Pythias, The Carpenter of Rouen, and 
Burke in such farces as The Vermont Wool-Dealer, Ole Bull, The Lady of 
the Lions, etc. 

The first novelty, on September 27th, was timely — The Siege of Mon- 
terey, or, the Triumphs of Rough and Ready — played by W. Marshall as 
General Taylor, Clarke as Captain Allen, Stevens as Romano Falconi, Mrs. 
Phillips as Adela, Burke as Jake Duzenbury, a Yankee pedlar, Mrs. Suther- 
land as Benita, and Mrs. Jordan as the Genius of America. The construc- 
tion of the piece permitted General Taylor, in his sleep, to have four visions, 
involving the Fall of Metamoras, the Capture of Monterey, the Bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz, and the Battle of Buena Vista. The scenes that Taylor 
saw with his waking eyes were Fort Brown by Moonlight, Plains near Palo 
Alto, the Battle of Resaca de la Palma, Walnut Springs —the last with 
“the Whole Stage thrown open.”’ This sounds both pretty and exciting — 
a rare combination. 

The patrons of the house responded enthusiastically. For twenty-four 
successive nights the spectacle was offered as the first and most important 
feature of the bill. From the treasurer’s report (at Harvard) we learn that 
the receipts of the opening night were $691.75; several times, thereafter, they 
rose considerably over $500, and that at the admission fee of but 25 cents 
to the boxes and 12% cents to the pit. The accompanying farces and plays, 
nightly, were most familiar — Sweethearts and Wives, The Rent Day, The 
Cockney in China, Black-Eyed Susan, Masaniello, Jack Sheppard, Flying 
Dutchman, The Carpenter of Rouen, The Pilot, The Spectre Bridegroom, 
Bamboozling, etc. The Bedouin Arabs exhibited in later October. 

The Sea King’s Vow was played on October 25th, with J. H. Hall as 
Thorgill, Marshall as Rollo, Clarke as Hereward, Burke as Wittikind, Mrs. 
Phillips as Eva, and Mrs. Sutherland as Gurtha. On October 3oth, for his 
benefit, Charles Burke offered Crimson Crimes, Ole Bull, Murrell, the Land 
Pirate and The Golden Farmer. The cast of Murrell included Tilton as 
Murrell, W. Marshall as Richard, Keene as the Governor, J. C. Dunn as 
Vernon, Burke as Ichabod Crane, Mrs. Phillips as Florence, Mrs. Walcot as 
Virginia, and Mrs. Sutherland as Sally. The Battle of Bunker Hill, or, the 
Boys of 1776, was acted on November 1st, with Marshall as Mike Mainsail, 
Burke as Seth Sago, Mrs. Phillips as Cecil, and Mrs. Sutherland as Agnes. 
Captain Kyd was acted about this time with Marshall as Robert Lester, 
Burke as Horsebeam Hemlock, Mrs. Phillips as Kate, Mrs. Jordan as Elpsey, 
and Mrs. Walcot as the Countess. On November 3rd, with it was seen The 
Jacobite, that new popular farce, with Tilton as Richard Wroughton, Burke 
as John Duck, and Mrs. Jordan as Lady Somerford. On November 6th, 
at ees benefit, ““ a young and talented” Miss Lockyer — according to 
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Ireland — appeared as dancer. She became, in 1850, Mrs. Joseph Jefferson 
(Rip Van Winkle Jefferson). 


Mrs. SHAW; JULIA TURNBULL 


The two greatest favourites of the Bowery now, in succession, carried 
the season through, practically, till Christmas. Mrs. Shaw began an en- 
gagement on November 8th, as the Countess, in Love. Venice Preserved, 
Ion, Love's Sacrifice, As You Like It, Evadne, The Stranger, The Hunch- 
back, Romeo and Juliet (which the record shows, drew the poor receipt 
of $301.12) and Douglas comprised her repertoire. In As You Like It 
Burke played Touchstone, C. W. Clarke Orlando, Marshall Jaques, and 
Mrs. Phillips Celia. 

On November 15th was seen an afterpiece attributed to Burke, and en- 
titled Revolution: 


Rarmersbraxleyecos see ee. sere mle, Mesrelll Sep WHOA sooussoscunosccdecs Mr. Tilton 
Edwandobranklin gesseece es Ibe, (C. Wo (Glendis MIEN Ay Bede oo op anoenonuoncs Mrs. Phillips 
Mesopotamia Jenkins ......... Mba, Cy Buble ROSY BReEb So. Pon pack Mrs. Sutherland 
ordi@ornwallismenys st eee IMbe, Weller Wileisen Sete {oc cdccescasecsn Mrs. Stickney 


It was given but six times over a scattering period; but, on December 
ist, Burke acted Grandfather Whitehead, thereby plucking consolation as 
actor for defeat as playwright. I regret to say that, during this engage- 
ment, Mrs. Shaw’s receipts illustrated the law of diminishing returns, rarely 
rising above $300 a night, and sometimes falling below. That much was 
expected of Revolution we may learn by consulting the treasurer’s book in 
the Harvard Theatre Collection. The receipts were $594.75, certainly not 
attributable to Mrs. Shaw, seen as Mrs. Haller, on the same evening; she, 
as I say, had nightly fallen far below that figure. On November 22nd, Mrs. 
Sutherland acted Oliver Twist, with J. H. Hall as Bill, and Charles Burke 
as Bumble. 

Mrs. Shaw was succeeded by Miss Turnbull, on the 29th of November; 
of course The Naiad Queen was the vehicle. Giselle followed on December 
6th, and Nathalie on the 15th; the everlasting Naiad Queen returned on the 
17th. Miss Turnbull’s benefit came on December 18th, but she appeared 
thrice thereafter in benefits, once for G. W. Smith, her main support in the 
dance. During the latter part of the Turnbull season, Levi North, the 
equestrian, was seen, together with a showy revival of the melodrama of 
Valsha; this combination began on December 13th. North left, with a 
benefit, on the 2oth. 

The Bottle, recently a comparative failure at the Park, was seen on 
December 6th at the Bowery, with C. W. Clarke as Richard Thornly, Til- 
ton as George, J. H. Hall as Dognose, Burke as Coddles, Mrs. Phillips as 
Ruth, Miss Hibbard as Ellen, and Mrs. Jordan as Esther Clare. The few 
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repetitions recorded at Jackson’s theatre would indicate no greater success 
foritethere: 

Burke showed his Mitchellian impulse, by appearing, on December 2oth, 
as La Chiselle, and that directly on the heels of Miss Turnbull’s recent suc- 
cess as La Giselle. La Chiselle was frequently seen during the holiday sea- 
son, and, no doubt, was a source of innocent merriment during that happy, 
trying time. The treasurer’s report, so often quoted, shows that the Bow- 
ery gave two performances on both Christmas and New Years. The eve- 
ning receipts on December 25th swelled to $782.62, on January Ist, to 
$718.75; at the matinées they fell considerably under $500. The Spy of 
St. Marc’s had been revived, on December 23rd, for the holiday season, with 
Tilton as Malipieri, C. W. Clarke as Ezzolino di Romano, Stevens as Homo- 
dei, Burke as Pacheco, and Mrs. Phillips as Bianca. And on December 
27th was seen The Rightful Heir, with Bellamy as Andrew, Stevens as 
Matthew, Mrs. Jordan as Adela, and Miss Bell as Marian. This was a 
minor piece and a very minor success. 

January was expected, always, to bring in poor returns; hence, it was 
customary to run through the benefits in hope of drumming up trade. The 
receipts at the Bowery in this bleak month sank shockingly. C. W. Clarke, 
as usual, ran far above his fellow-beneficiaries on his night, January 5th, 
when $594.25 poured into the box office. But the popular Mrs. Phillips 
profited to a gross receipt of but $340.12, and even Burke had but $336.37 
to his benefit-offering on the 12th. On ordinary nights several times the 
takings but barely passed the $200 mark. Yet Wyzeman Marshall, after 
an illness, had returned on January 3rd, as Macbeth, and thereafter had 
run through a course of favourite parts, tragic and melodramatic. Burke, 
for his benefit, brought out a new farce called The Mysteries of Odd Fel- 
lowship, in which he was seen as Mr. Busyman and Mrs. Madison (who 
some time previously had joined the company) as Mrs. Mayblossom. On 
the same night he exercised the traditional benefit-privilege of the low come- 
dian by appearing as Richard III, in the third act of Cibber’s tragedy. 

After the closing of the Park, the dispossessed actors sought employment 
elsewhere. Barry came to the Bowery on the toth of January, in The 
Stranger. On January 17th was seen The Battle of Mexico, “ written and 
produced by Thomas Barry ”: 


GeneraleScotteeaerae eee: Miroe\iarshal lee ilionlenatiomeeerr sen eee Mr. Milot 
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Captain Winthrop emer Mireles ball esperadomerry nee ene Mr. Warwick 
(Capizio WHS) ooaddovonwodoons Mir.” Plumer an. Velasutiesa.e..c) catenins aoe Mr. Gouldson 
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This, of course, was presented with a brave array of scenes, of Mexican 
palaces, landscapes and battle-fields. My informant is the Herald. 

The piece for a few nights considerably raised the fortunes of the house, 
but, on January 26th and 27th, nights which the scrupulous treasurer re- 
cords as impaired by “rainy weather,” the receipts sank, respectively, to 
$105.37, and $224.25! And they did not again rise to $300 in the few re- 
maining nights of this play; it was withdrawn, and that other Mexican 
warning, The Siege of Monterey, substituted, on January 31st. Revolution 
recurred in early February, with J. H. Hall as Farmer Braxley, Warwick as 
Edward, Wilson as Doolittle, and other leading parts as before. 


T. D. Rice; Watcot anp Miss CLarKE; Mrs. SHAW 


Business still continued bad. On February 7th, Rice was called in as 
Jumbo Jum, and Walcot and Miss Clarke began in Victorine and the farce 
of Antony and Cleopatra. With all their help, the receipts shrank to 
$295.00. The trio of celebrities remained a week, and had the honour of 
playing, on February 8th, to $191.25, and, on the rith, to $171.50. To 
such a depth had Jim Crow jumped in February, 1848, and on a site that 
once could not hold the multitude that clamoured to witness his exploits. 
I wonder, likewise, whether Walcot and Miss Clarke longed to return to the 
snug quarters at the Olympic which they had deserted this season. The 
benefits of Miss Clarke and Walcot hardly passed the $200 mark; but on 
the 12th, Rice had a large receipt of $614.12 for his. And why? Perhaps 
because Christy’s Minstrels appeared! Daddy Rice was really exemplifying 
the old song of Edgar in King Lear; his head was bit off by the numerous 
progeny of Jim Crow! 

The ever-welcome Mrs. Shaw followed for three weeks, and thereby 
carried through to its termination the season of Jackson. According to the 
treasurer's report in the Harvard Collection, Jackson must have retired 
from his labours here on March 4th; no further entries are made in the 
precious volume by the scrupulous Waldron. Mrs. Shaw was the heroine 
of all the remaining nights. She began on February 14th, in The Game- 
ster, and played familiar parts till February 21st, when was produced for 
her benefit Henry VIII, with Marshall as the King, Barry as Wolsey, and 
Mrs. Phillips as Anne Boleyn. Mrs. Shaw played Queen Katharine for the 
first time. The play ran a week, but, my treasurer’s report shows, to poor 
receipts, even though, on several nights, Mrs. Shaw followed the historical 
tragedy by another and more popular play in her repertoire. On February 
28th she revived Cymbeline, for the first time in many years, here or else- 
where in New York. Her Imogen was supported by Tilton as Cymbeline, 
Barry as Posthumus, Marshall as Iachimo, Clarke as Pisanio, Stevens as 
Belarius, Burke as Cloten, Hall as Guiderius, H. Jordan as Arviragus, Mrs. 
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Jordan as the Queen, and Mrs. Walcot (how sinking a personality!) as 
Helen. This had but three performances. The cast would seem to me very 
unlikely to succeed in that difficult, not to say impossible play; but I am 
not sure that the Bowery audience would have cared for the production 
had the actors been of much greater delicacy and refinement. 


HaMBLINn; Dyott; Mrs. ABBOTT 


Hamblin began as manager very soon after the retirement of Jackson. 
On March 13th Dan Marble was seen in Sam Patch in France, and also in 
a new piece called The People’s Candidate. In this he played Isaiah Shat- 
tuck, Bellamy was Mr. Nelson, and Mrs. Walcot Julia Nelson. Hamblin 
made but few changes in the company already assembled by Jackson. On 
March 20th, The White Boy, or, Macarty’s Fate, presented Marshall as 
Lawrence Macarty, C. W. Clarke as Louis, Tilton as Abel Richards, J. H. 
Hall as Edward Spencer, Bellamy as Dominie Matthew, Burke as Darby 
Doyle, Mrs. Walcot as Andy Sullivan, Mrs. Phillips as Ellen Macdonald, 
and Mrs. Jordan as Lady Mary O’Brien. On the same evening The Jacobite 
was again played. 

Another novelty came on March 27th, with The Insurrection of Paris, 
or, the People’s Triumph, Keene appearing as Louis Philippe, Tilton as the 
Duke de Montpensier, Gouldson as the Duke de Nemours, Warwick as 
Marshal Bugeaud, Hall as Captain Ledoire, Mrs. Jordan as the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, Marshall as Cracow, Clarke as Eugéne de Val, Burke as Jacques 
Soupe-Maigre, Jordan as Pierre, and Mrs. Stickney as Marie. This and the 
preceding novelty rang like former Bowery hits, in the consulship of the 
redoubtable Hamblin. 

The Park Theatre having again sunk under its misfortunes, the fright- 
ened doves flew to neighbouring cotes. Dyott and Mrs. Abbott entered 
the Bowery on April 3rd, with a performance of Iago and Desdemona, to 
the Othello of Marshall, and the Emilia of Mrs. Madison. The late resi- 
dents of the Park could have been but minor stars at best; they acted The 
Lady of Lyons, on the ath. 

C. W. Clarke, for his benefit, on April 5th, presented a play of Ameri- 
can life, Hawks of Hawk Hollow, with Marshall as Cran Gilbert, Clarke as 
Herman Hunter, Mrs. Jordan as Elsie Bell, and Mrs. Madison as Katharine 
Loring. A piece with a similar name, but of English birth, had once graced 
the Chatham stage. The Bowery soon closed for a week’s recess. 


OPERA AND BALLET AT THE BOWERY 


Business was resumed on April 13th. On that occasion, The Bohemian 
Girl presented Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Gardner, Sauer, and Miss Lichten- 
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stein; Miss Turnbull and G. W. Smith were seen in Nathalie. The prices, 
for this superior attraction were raised to 50 cents for the boxes, and 25 
cents for the pit. Fra Diavolo came on the 17th, with Miss Turnbull in La 
Giselle. On April roth, the opera was Cinderella, Miss Turnbull being the 
Fairy Queen. In La Bayadeére, on the 21st, Seguin was Olifour, and in Rob 
Roy, also part of the bill, he was Gailbraith, Gardner was Francis, Mrs. 
Seguin Diana Vernon, and Mrs. Abbott Helen McGregor. An interesting 
cast was that of Esmeralda, on April 26th: Esmeralda by Miss Turnbull, 
Gudule by Mrs. Phillips, Gringoire by Burke, and Quasimodo by Marshall. 
La Bayadére was running strongly at this time. La Sonnambula was heard 
on April 28th, with the operatic force cast; but Charles Burke may have 
been amused to find himself in that galley, in the character of Alessio. 
For Mr. and Mrs. Seguin’s benefit, on the 29th, Der Freischiitz was added to 
the bills; on May 1st it was joined by La Giselle. The season of opera and 
ballet must have been tempting to playgoers not habituated to visiting the 
Bowery; what Shirtsleeves and Peanuts thought of it I do not even dare to 
conjecture. 

A novelty was the work of May 4th — Wallace’s opera of Maritana, 
with book founded on the popular play of Don Czsar de Bazan. Don 
Czsar was sung by Gardner, Don Jose by Seguin, Charles II by Sauer, the 
Marquis by Warden, Lazarillo by Miss Lichtenstein, and Maritana by Mrs. 
Seguin. This was the last new offering of the opera season, which termi- 
nated on May 6th — an interesting season, we submit. 

Immediately, thereafter —on May 8th — Hamblin brought out a new 
piece by Cornelius Matthews — Jacob Leisler, the Patriot Hero, or, New 
York in 1690: 
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That was a fine cast for the Bowery, or anywhere. It ran nightly for nearly 
a week. But, on May 13th, came a good stock cast in Julius Cesar, once a 
dearly-loved “star” vehicle at this theatre. Now, Clarke was Cassius, 
Marshall Brutus, Dyott Antony, Tilton Cesar, Hall Casca, Mrs. Abbott 
Portia, and Mrs. Phillips Calpurnia. Burke recently had acted Clod Med- 
dlenot, in The Lady of the Lions, and Simpson, in Simpson & Co. 

Somehow, one feels the strong hand of Hamblin at the helm. Another 
novelty was ready on May 15th — Ehrenstein, acted by Marshall as Count’ 
William, Dyott as Herr Naren, Clarke as Ferdinand, J. H. Hall as Franz 
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Creussen, Burke as Sickendoft, Tilton as Count Frederick, Warden as 
Baron Erpenfeld, Jordan as the Emperor, Mrs. Abbott as Adelaide, Mrs. 
Phillips as Bertha, and Mrs. Jordan as the Countess of Ehrenstein. This 
piece, like its predecessors of very recent production, failed to make a gen- 
uine Bowery hit. Hamblin, therefore, on May 18th, presented Clarke as 
Alfred Evelyn and Dyott as Rolla — not overwhelming attraction. On the 
20th, Burke should have been very amusing as Ephraim Smooth, and Mrs. 
Sutherland serious as Young Norval; I admit it is possible that those 
adjectives should have been reversed. 

Lynne came for an engagement, beginning on May 22nd, with Sir Giles 
Overreach, Mrs. Abbott being Margaret, and Dyott Wellborn. On the same 
night The Bottle and also Ole Bull figured, with practically their original 
casts. Lynne followed, on subsequent evenings, in Richelieu, King Lear, 
Virginius, Henry IV, Part I (as Falstaff); why he should venture on this 
territory, so firmly possessed by the great ones, I call upon Vanity to 
explain. 


J. R. Scorr; Mary TAYLor 


A much more accomplished tragedian was announced for May 2oth, 
when J. R. Scott acted Macbeth, to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Jordan. 
Scott was just returned from a trip to Europe, and was acclaimed on his 
entry. He appeared subsequently in Damon, The Stranger, Othello, and 
Hamlet, and was then, according to Ireland, “forced to throw up his 
engagement ” because of a continued hoarseness. On the first night of his 
appearing, Ups and Downs, presented Burke as Dick Nix, Hall as Frank 
Freeling, Rose as Mr. Drax, Mrs. Broadley as Betty, Miss Lockyer as 
Maria, and Mrs. Sutherland as Mary Ann. An interesting romance is seen 
in this cast. In days to come Burke was to marry Mrs. Sutherland, and 
Miss Lockyer was to be the wife of Joseph Jefferson — half-brother to 
Burke. 

In consequence of Scott’s illness, Ehrenstein came back rather strongly 
into the bills; Valsha also. But things went low when Marshall played 
Richard III (June 8th), and C. W. Clarke Shylock (June oth). These, of 
course, were benefit nights of the actors mentioned. Mary Taylor, her 
season ended at the Olympic, assuredly vitalised the stage when, on June 
12th, she acted Cherry, if only to the Fair Star of Mrs. Walcot; on the same 
night she was seen also as Marton, in The Pride of the Market. Cherry 
and Fair Star ran throughout the week, and, for afterpieces, the buoyant 
Taylor was seen in The Devil in Paris, Charles XII, etc. Mary Taylor and 
Burke, in such things, must have formed an irresistible combination of fun 
and high spirits. 

Scott returned on June roth, in Feudal Times, or, the Court of James 
III, the tragedy by James White, thus first given in New York: 
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This piece was not frequently repeated; instead, Scott was soon appearing 
again in the classic repertoire, supplemented by Mary Taylor in extrava- 
ganza and musical farce. On June 26th, after Scott’s Macbeth (with Mary 
Taylor as First Singing Witch), Marshall acted Jean, in The Ragpicker of 
Paris. 

The Battle of Austerlitz was brought out on June 20th, with Marshall 
as Philippe Marcel, Mary Taylor as Merial Bombelle, Mrs. Phillips as 
Constance, and Mrs. Stickney as Dame Canteen. July came in with a flood 
of old-time favourites — Brutus, The Wizard of the Wave (with Scott), The 
£100 Note, and The Naiad Queen (with Mary Taylor and Burke). The 
Naiad Queen, with this new star, again entered on an unquenchable success. 
On July 17th, however, The Jewess was revived, with Marshall and Mrs. 
Phillips, and Mary Taylor played Blanch of Devon, in The Lady of the 
Lake. The delicious Mary also was seen as Lady Caroline Grantly, in 
Two of the B’hoys (Beulah Spa). But, on July 21st, The Knights of St. 
John offered Mary Taylor as Belphcebe, Marshall as Sir Calidor, Stafford 
as the Grand Master, Warden as Sir Glorian Ribemont, Tilton as Sir 
Avelon, Matthews as Hugo St. Clair, Elliston as Sir Piers Malcolm, and 
Mrs. Phillips as Clarice. On the 22nd, in addition to this piece, so sugges- 
tive of chivalry and its lore, Mary Taylor was seen as Lestelle, in The 
Flying Dutchman. And, on the 24th, she was again the First Singing 
Witch, when Marshall played Macbeth, and Mrs. Tyrrell, from London, 
enacted Lady Macbeth at a début that was followed by speedy departure 
from the stellar ranks. Mrs. Tyrrell played Imogine, in Bertram, on the 
25th. And on both nights, Mary Taylor followed the tragedy, as Fortunio. 

The Knights of St. John, The Battle of Austerlitz, Fortunio, The Spy of 
St. Marc’s, carried Hamblin to July 31st, when Gil Blas presented Mary 
Taylor in the title-rdle, Bellamy as Gil Perez, Burke as Cercuelo, Stafford 
as Don Martin, Stephens as Captain Rolando, Mrs. Walcot as Donna 
Meusia, and Mrs. Stickney as Brunetta. On the same night Miss Taylor 
played Jenny Lind, in the farce of that name, with Burke as Swigitoff, Bel- 
lamy as Leatherlungs, and J. H. Hall as Granby Gag. For a week Mary 
Taylor, in this repertoire, gladdened the hot nights of August. 


Tuomas DuFF AND JOHN WINANS 


On August 7th Miss Taylor was still shining in Fortunio, but on that 
night Nick of the Woods, revived, brought in favourites from rival popular 
houses — Thomas Duff as the many-visaged hero, and the irresistible 
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Winans as Ralph Stackpole. Mary Taylor played Telie Doe! Winans 
now succeeded Charles Burke as low comedian, an exchange of actors having 
taken place, by which Burke went to the Chatham, whose idol Winans was, 
and Winans came to the Bowery. Susan and Kate Denin made their first 
appearance at the Bowery on August oth, in The Whistler, or, the Fate of 
the Lily of St. Leonard’s, in which Susan — much the cleverer of the two — 
played the Whistler, Kate David Butler, and Mary Taylor Effie. 

On August 14th, Cinderella enlisted Mary Taylor as the cinder-maiden, 
Duff as the Prince, and Miss Lockyer as the Fairy Queen; Winans was also 
scheduled to play Nix, the Cabman (really Ups and Downs of a few weeks 
earlier). Signora Ciocca and G. W. Smith were listed for a dance from The 
Magic Flute. Thus far the Herald advertisement; but Ireland adds that 
the National Polka was advertised to be danced by Miss Turnbull and Smith 
(it was not advertised in the Herald). And, adds Ireland, “during the 
evening, in consequence of some misunderstanding bétween Miss Turnbull 
and Mr. Smith, and apparently some jealousy of Signora on the part of 
Miss T., a serious riot took place in the theatre. The audience refused to 
permit the Signora’s appearance, pelted Mr. Smith from the stage, and 
commenced a wanton destruction of the property in the building, but were 
finally dispersed by a large body of police. An outward reconciliation hav- 
ing been effected between the principals, they afterward continued and com- 
pleted their engagement.” Cinderella was presented nightly throughout the 
week. 

On August 21st came The Mine of Riga, played by Susan Denin as 
Julien, Kate as Adolphus, Winans as Fiorello, and Mrs. Walcot as Adela. 
On the same night Mary Taylor acted in Jenny Lind, and likewise as 
Apollo, in Midas, with Winans in the name part. The Bayadeére, on August 
23rd, had Miss Turnbull, Miss Taylor and Dunn in the leading parts. 
T. C. Smith acted George Barnwell — why, Heaven knows —on the 26th. 
And on the 28th, Some-Ham-Bull-Ole, with Mrs. Phillips as Amina, must 
have awakened memories of the Ethiopian Buffo artists of the preceding 
year. On the 30th, for Bellamy’s benefit, The Morning of Life had Jordan 
as Mr. Woolford, Dunn as Straiton, Warden as Farmer Davison, Bellamy as 
Old Allcord, Tilton as Young Allcord, Winans as Zekiel, Susan Denin as 
Walter, Kate Denin as Emily, Mrs. Walcot as Kate Allcord, and Mrs. 
Broadley as Mrs. Davison. With this performance I close the record for 
1847-48, merely remarking that Hamblin must strike harder, hereafter, to 
impress his actors and his productions on our memory. 


CHATHAM THEATRE, 1847-1848 


On July 29, 1847, Deverna resigned control of the democratic Chatham. 
Four nights later, another moth-manager winged to the flame — J. Fletcher, 
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who began (August 2nd) with Mr. and Mrs. C. Howard, in Grist to the 
Mill, with Brougham, in His Last Legs, and with a new burlesque extrava- 
ganza, entitled Life in the Clouds, or, Olympus in an Uproar, featuring Mr. 
and Mrs. Brougham as Bacchus and Ixion, D. Whiting as Jupiter, Mrs. J. 
Herbert as Juno, Parker as Mars, Miss Wheeler as Mercury, and Mrs. 
Monell as Diana. This was the first appearance in New York of Whiting, 
who for years thereafter served faithfully, if not brilliantly. 

On August 4th, the Howards revived The Trumpeter’s Daughter, and 
Brougham acted The Hamlet Travestie, supported by Whiting as Claudius, 
Taylor as Polonius, Parker as Horatio, and Mrs. Brougham as Ophelia. 
The Howards, during Fletcher’s early nights, essayed The Married Rake, 
A Roland for an Oliver, and Naval Engagements; Brougham’s repertoire 
was reminiscent, as usual, of Power and Collins, not to say the rising Barney 
Williams. But, on August oth, he brought out a burlesque, Cher Ryan 
Dfairs Tar, with himself as Lord Stalk, Mrs. Brougham as Cherry, and 
Whiting as Crossbone. The Chatham, in mid-August, broke out (see the 
Courier and Enquirer) into that abominable habit of re-naming plays which 
makes the historian frequently hesitate to pronounce an announced piece 
a strict novelty. On August 14th, for instance, the bill was My Grand- 
father’s Will and The Cork Leg, with “a new affectuoso,” Romeo and 
Giulietta. The first of these was Reynolds’s old comedy of The Will, as 
we know by the assignment of George Howard and Albina Mandeville to 
the Howards; the second was Perfection, with the Broughams as Charles 
Paragon and Kate O’Brien. I do not know whether or not the “ affectuoso ” 
was the Romeo travesty seen not long before at the Olympic; in any case, at 
the Chatham, Brougham was Romeo, Parker Giulietta, and Whiting the 
Nurse. On the 17th, The Dumb Belle was transmuted into The Queen’s 
Own, and The Irish Tutor into The Irish Pretender. This I learn, of 
course, from the dramatis persone; how, then, did the management hope to 
deceive its customers by such silly trickery? But how much better is Cher 
Ryan Dfairs Tar (Cherry and Fair Star)? 

On August 14th, was produced The Return of the Volunteers (I assume 
the wretched army from Mexico), with the Broughams as Colonel Daven- 
port and Maria. The Sailor’s Return, on the same night, was an old piece 
— Presumptive Evidence—as I learn from Brougham’s part — Pryce 
Kinchela. These were given for Brougham’s benefit; he was also seen in 
The White Horse of the Peppers, a really exhilarating comedy of romance, 
adventure, and Irish wit. For Mr. and Mrs. Howard’s benefit, on the 17th, 
the ever-welcome Chanfrau appeared as Jeremiah Clip, with Mrs. Howard 
as Jane. 

ee and Mrs. Madison brought needed strength into the forces 
on August 18th, beginning (with Winans) in The Maid of Croissey. 
Brougham acted Paddy Murphy, in The Irish Dragoon, with Whiting and 
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Mrs. Madison (as Mrs. Brown Cherry). And the farce, Our Tom Thumb, 
presented Winans as Tom, Whiting as King Arthur, Brougham as Doodle, 
Mrs. Brougham as Huncamunca, and Parker as Glumdalcalino. For Whit- 
ing’s benefit, on August 20th, Fletcher played Luke the Labourer, with 
Winans as Bobby Trot, and Miss Hildreth as Clara. Brougham was seen 
in The Hamlet Travestie and in The Return of the Volunteers. On the 
23rd, the farce of Young America exhibited Brandon as Major Martinet, 
and Winans as John James Pooley. On the same night the Holland Family 
(Lucien, Julian and Albert), Felix Carlo, and W. A. Barnes, began an 
engagement in their “ extraordinary and difficult performances,” of postur- 
ing, posing, etc. McCutcheon, likewise, played Sir Charles Coldstream, in 
Used Up — about a month before Lester Wallack made his début in the 
same part at the new Broadway Theatre. Finally, Carlo was seen in Harle- 
quin Punchinello. All this constituted the bill for August 23rd. The Union 
Pantomimists, as they called themselves, remained after their benefit, on 
August 28th. 


Watcot; Miss CLarKE; NEAFIE 


Walcot and Miss Clarke, this season not connected with the Olympic, 
were announced to appear at the Chatham, on August 30th; the lady’s ill- 
ness prevented their performing. Walcot was also down for Thomas Tomp- 
kins, in A Tompkins Blue. The next night Neafie, no longer a member of 
the Bowery, came in as Damon, to the Pythias of McCutcheon and the 
Dionysius of Brandon. Harlequin Punchinello was a strong feature of the 
bill. The Imp of Riches followed on September 2nd. For their benefit, 
on the 4th, the Union Pantomimists gave The Maniac Lover, with W. A. 
Barnes as Antoine, A. Holland as Fan-Fan-La-Julep, F. Carlo as Colin, and 
Miss Deloraine as Annette. 

Miss Clarke being again able to play, London Assurance was seen on 
September 6th, with Walcot as Sir Harcourt, McCutcheon as Charles, 
Neafie as Dazzle, Taylor as Max, Winans as Meddle, Allen as Cool, Mrs. 
Madison as Grace, and Miss Clarke as Lady Gay — not a scintillating cast, 
one opines. The programme of September roth, for this play, casts Miss 
Hildreth for Charles! Miss Clarke, Walcot and Neafie were seen, on the 
8th, in The Follies of a Night, and they and Winans in Charles XII. For 
Walcot’s benefit, on the 11th, Victorine presented Miss Clarke as the heroine, 
Mrs. Herbert as Eliza, Neafie as Michael, Taylor as Bonassus, and Walcot 
as Alexandre. On the same night, Married and Settled was sequel to the 
farce of Antony and Cleopatra. Don Czsar de Bazan, with Miss Clarke in 
The Young Scamp, was added to their repertoire, before Walcot and Miss 
Clarke ceased to sparkle, on the 18th. 

The new management had now a fairly good company; its stars, if not 
of great brilliance, had probably seemed good to the Chathamites. The 
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Howards, the Broughams, the Union Pantomimists, Walcot and Miss 
Clarke; these had been seen during the first weeks of the season. On 
September 2oth, Mrs. H. F. Nichols (late Mrs. Preston) played Mrs. 
Haller, to the Stranger of Neafie; and Rice — eternal as the spirit of the 
South — came back as Jumbo Jum and Ginger Blue. Mrs. Nichols and 
Neafie were seen subsequently in William Tell, and other favourite plays. 
Rice, in the same period, moved amusingly through his well-known reper- 
toire, his Otello (with Winans as lago) being especially called for. He 
departed on the 25th. On September 23rd, The Castle of Limberg was 
merely the old comedietta, Matrimony, with Neafie as Delaval, and Mrs. 
Nichols as Clara. 

The Lonely Man of the Ocean (September 27th) was the first impor- 
tant offering of the season. Its cast included Neafie as Lieutenant Bash- 
ford, Sullivan as Wyndham Bowyer, Brandon as Jack Jolly, Winans as 
Cyrus Bloom, Mrs. Nichols as Eve Hillington, Miss Hildreth as Helena 
Staunton, and Mrs. Herbert as Becky Bowles. That September 27th must 
have distracted first nighters. The new Broadway Theatre began its career, 
and, as if by concerted policy, the three other theatres devoted to serious 
productions each brought out a new play — the Chatham its Lonely Man, 
the Bowery The Siege of Monterey, and the Park Mrs. Mowatt’s drama 
of Armand. This manifestation of brotherly love detracted not at all from 
the splendours of the first night at the Broadway. One is, however, im- 
pressed by the large number of players with whose names his youth was 
familiar who appeared in the theatres of New York on that important 
night. I advise a backward glance at the casts. 

The Lonely Man of the Ocean ran well for two weeks. Walcot and Miss 
Clarke came back on October 4th, in Who’s the Composer? and as Crummles 
and Ninetta, in The Savage and the Maiden. They were seen, on the 6th, 
in Used Up and Boots at the Swan, The Lonely Man of the Ocean sailing 
sadly in the rearward of their humours. Walcot and Miss Clarke departed 
on the oth, with Victorine and Asmodeus, and, on October 11th, The Bridge 
of Kehl was presented, with Neafie as Gervais and Mrs. Madison as Isabel; 
on the same evening Barnes and Miss Deloraine, beginning a new engage- 
ment, performed the pantomime of Don Juan. 

On October 12th, W. S. Deverna, who had recently retired from the 
management of the theatre, was killed by a fall from one of the stage boxes. 
According to T. Allston Brown, this box “ was his bedroom also, at times, 
and having just returned from the races, he groped his way at midnight to 
the fatal box. Fancying that he was drawing himself into bed he pulled 
himself out by the iron scrollwork in front, which resembled the camp- 
bedstead in which he slept, and striking a chandelier, fell on the stage. 
There, in the absence of the watchman, he lay with a broken spine, until 
death relieved him.” 
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E. S. ConNER; Mrs. McLEAN 


E. S. Conner began on October 13th, as Richelieu, supported by Neafie 
as de Mauprat; on the 14th, Conner’s Rolla was seen in conjunction with 
Neafie’s Pizarro and Mrs. Madison’s Elvira. The bill for that night, as 
advertised in the Herald, was simply colossal: Rice gave The Foreign 
Prince, Sutherland and Mrs. Nichols acted The Wife, and Neafie and Mrs. 
Nichols were seen as Charles Surface and Lady Teazle. Some of those plays 
must have been given only in part. For the benefit, on October 16th, of 
Barnes, the pantomimist, Conner acted Long Tom Coffin, with Barnes as 
Sergeant Drill and Mrs. Nichols as Kate Plowden; Barnes and Miss De- 
loraine mimed The Four Lovers; Chanfrau, of the Olympic, played Jere- 
miah Clip, and the Virginia Minstrels sang, with the blind violinist, Spencer. 

By October 18th, Mrs. McLean had arrived as another leading actress. 
Her Widow Cheerly, on that evening, was associated with the Frank 
Heartall of Conner; Conner also acted Andreas Hofer, with Edwin Varrey 
as Chastelan, and Mrs. Madison as Marie. On the same evening, Rice 
came back as Jim Crow in London. A piece called The Mill of Ryland 
was first presented on October 21st, the officiates being Stafford as General 
Markham, Johnson as Master Ryland, Taylor as Littlehaus, Mrs. McLean as 
Lidy Dawson, Mrs. Wray as Mrs. Knox, and Miss Taylor as Betty. Thus 
far the Herald advertisement; but Ireland informs us that in it, as Char- 
lotte, “is first observed the name of Miss Fanny Herring, the present popu- 
lar and efficient melodramatic favorite of the East side. This young lady 
is a daughter of the valued actress of the Bowery Theatre, of the same name, 
who died in November of this year. Of course she was now a mere child.” 

On October 23rd, Grattan played O’Smirk, in The Dumb Belle, Rice 
was seen in The Virginia Mummy, and Sutherland and Mrs. McLean 
appeared in The Married Rake. In The Dumb Girl of Genoa, on the 25th, 
De Bar and his wife (Miss H. Vallée) were cast for Strapado and Giulietta. 
Miss Vallée likewise interpreted a dance from La Bayadére, and she and 
De Bar acted The Spirit of the Fountain. Miss Hildreth was Aladdin, on 
the 27th, and De Bar, on the 20th, was seen in The Flying Dutchman and 
The Artful Dodger. The Idiot Witness and The Female Horse Thief 
became true Chatham on the 30th, De Bar figuring in both, and Mrs. 
McLean now playing Margaret Catchpole in the latter. 


BaRNEY WILLIAMS 


The bill for November rst was full of promise: Miss H. Vallée in La 
Giselle, Barney Williams, starring, in Teddy the Tiler (with Fanny Herring 
as Julia), and The Bronze Horse, with De Bar, Stafford, Miss Wheeler, 
and a Herbert. Some good names are in that array. Williams and 
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De Bar filled a rich measure of joy during the following nights; Williams 
in familiar pieces, De Bar occasionally reviving echoes of the past. On 
November 5th, he played Skunk and Miss Vallée Naramattah, in The 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish; on the 6th, he was Julio, with Miss Herring in 
support, in The Six Degrees of Crime. It is great fun to trace this early 
career of Fanny Herring. For Williams’s benefit, on November 8th, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Mestayer appeared in The King’s Gardener. Mrs. 
Mestayer (formerly Miss Pray, and sister of that Malvina Pray later well 
known as Mrs. W. J. Florence) shortly after this appearance on November 
8th, became a widow. In November, 1849, she married Barney Williams. 

C. W. Hunt, the comedian, appeared on November oth, in The Jacobite, 
that play destined to production almost everywhere in those days; his John 
Duck was aided by the Richard Wroughton of Sutherland. Hunt also 
acted Bobby Breakwindow, in The New Footman. And Fletcher —in a 
time when living pictures were becoming the craze of the town — presented 
Grand Tableaux by Model Artists of the Theatre, arranged by himself. 
Neafie had departed, and on November roth, Hield, fresh from the Park, 
came back to the Chatham as leading man; he appeared as Alfred Evelyn, 
and as Harry Halyard, in My Poll and My Partner Joe— Mrs. McLean 
and Hunt supporting in both pieces. On the 12th C. Webb essayed 
Othello, to Hield’s Iago, Hunt’s Roderigo, and Mrs. McLean’s Desdemona 
— probably an unedifying rendering of a masterpiece. 

Another revival came on November 18th— The Minute Gun at Sea, 
presented with W. Hield as Miles Landsdown, the elder Hield as Tom 
Tough, C. W. Hunt (Winans also had departed) as Jerry Twist, Stafford 
as Pryde, Brandon as Lawrence Graham, Varrey as Snare, W. Taylor as 
Gipsy Sam, Stephens as Tackle, Mrs. McLean as Rachel, Mrs. Herbert as 
Mary, and with Jones, Lacy, O’Brien, Smith, and Miss Franklin in minor 
roles. The Birthright of Freedom followed on the 22nd, with Hield as 
Twangbolt, Sutherland as Sir Eustace de Glorian, and Mrs. McLean as 
Lady Blanche. This piece ran for several nights, accompanied by the 
tableaux of the Living Models, and popular farces. 

The man known as Elder Adams, the Mormon preacher, appeared on 
November 20th and 3oth as Richard III, his little son acting the Duke of 
York, and poor Hield condescending to support him as Richmond. The 
Holland Family returned on December Ist in classic groupings, and in a 
pantomime called The Golden Key. A glance at the dramatis persone 
of Love and Madness, played on the 6th, will identify it as The Moun- 
taineers; Hield was Octavian, and his son, W. Hield, was Virolet, with Mrs. 
McLean as Floranthe. Elder G. J. Adams appeared again on the 11th, 
this time as Damon, Damon’s Child being impersonated by Adams’s child. 
These performances did not pass off without remonstrance and disorder. 

Another novelty— The Black Mantle, or, Wenlock of Wenlock — 
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glorified the Chatham nights before Christmas. It was first played on 
December 13th, with C. Taylor as Hubert Lyle, Hield as Wolf, Sutherland 
as Osrick, Miss Hildreth as Lady Rowena, and Mrs. McLean as Eva. On 
the same night The Roll of the Drum was revived, with Sutherland as 
Ernest, Stafford as Oscar, Hield as the Corporal, and Miss Hildreth as 
Emilie. This combination was seen for three nights. I cannot identify 
The Seaman’s Log, brought out on December 18th, with Varrey as Sir 
Malcolm, Stafford as Captain Oakum, W. Hield as Frederick, Fanny Her- 
ring as Madge, and Miss Franklin as Jenny. And here is (or are) The 
Wren Boys, on the 20th, played by Brandon as Eugene Hammond, W. 
Hield as Edward Fitzroy, Miss Hildreth as Catherine, and Mrs. McLean as 
Emily Bury! The Roll of the Drum and The Wren Boys frequently were 
heard during the days before New Years, 1848. 

A scattering season, gentlemen, worthy of notice by only the most 
minute and conscientious of pens! Dr. Valentine — what had happened to 
his intention of permanently residing abroad? — Dr. Valentine came in, on 
January 3rd, as Nehemiah Hector, in The Yankee Duelist — “ written for 
him by the late Mr. Bannister” — and that elusive many-named thing, 
which I can usually remember only from the name of its heroine, Rachel 
Ryland — that elusive thing was acted, now under the name of The Mo- 
mentous Question, with Hield as Robert Shelly and Mrs. McLean as Rachel. 
Valentine acted, on the 6th, Jacob Habeas Corpus, in The Yankee Lawyer, 
Miss Hildreth supporting him as Kate Hamilton. The Ethiopian Melodists 
sang on the same evening. Another old play is hidden under a new title of 
January 7th — He Lies Like Truth, or, Can’t He Go It? Varrey played in 
it, as Sir Charles Manley, and Miss Hildreth as Harriet. 

I fear that Fletcher was in trouble. He found nothing good for a week’s 
run. He tried again on January roth, with St. Clair of the Isles, or, the 
Outlaws of Barra, with Hield as St. Clair and Mrs. McLean as Lady Roske- 
lyn; result — two nights of performing. The Park was not the only theatre 
in distress. The Chatham now descended to practically a variety pro- 
gramme; on January 12th it offered the Model Artists, Mr. Oake’s repre- 
sentations of the Battles of Mexico, the Ethiopian Melodists, and — one 
farce. Mrs. McLean had a farewell benefit on the 15th, when a young lady 
of this city made her first appearance on any stage, as Rose Redland. Mrs. 
Wilkinson (Charlotte Crampton) came in on the 17th in Fazio; W. H. 
Kemp in gymnastic exercises, and the Model Artists showed the dramatic 
poverty of the house, or, possibly, of the public. Mrs. Wilkinson played, 
on succeeding nights, Pauline Deschappelles, Richard III (fifth act), Rose 
Redland (with O’Brien as Larry O’Gig), Agnes De Vere, Zuleika (The 
Bride of Abydos), Susan Ashfield (with Miss C. J. Leroy as Miss Bland- 
ford), Alexina (in Tekeli), etc. On January 26th was seen Who Do They 
Take oe For? with P. C. Cunningham as Terence O’Reilley, Sutherland as 
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Colonel Templeton, and Miss Hildreth as Prudence Pickings. For the bene- 
fit of A. H. Purdy, on January 27th, C. V. Warren acted Shylock and Mrs. 
Wilkinson Portia. Jesseyline danced and W. H. Kemp performed his feats. 
Also, The Denouncer was acted by McFarland as Darnand, Herbert as 
Simon Siggel, and Mrs. Wilkinson as Victorine. I am writing down these 
names — Miss C. J. Leroy, O’Brien, C. V. Warren — that the reader may 
learn to what depths of obscurity Fletcher’s company had plunged in six 
months. Warren and Mrs. Wilkinson were seen in other classics, Love’s 
Sacrifice, The Stranger, etc. On February 7th, however, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brougham came back, in The White Horse of the Peppers and The Irish 
Lion. On the same night was acted The Texian (sic) Rangers, or, The Ele- 
phant in Mexico, with Hield as Captain Walker, Lansing as Josey Jinks, 
Mrs. Wilkinson as Juanita, and Miss Hildreth as Natchez. The Broughams 
gave their choice burlesque of Metamora, on the 8th, and, for their benefit, 
on February 12th, Brougham acted Dan Macraisy, to the Jonathan and 
Anne Bradford of Brandon and Mrs. Wilkinson. The living pictures were 
the one fixture of the establishment. 

A fine home-coming must have been that of February 14th, when 
Winans returned as Crack, in The Turnpike Gate, and as Diggory Diggs, 
in Lillian, the Show Girl, Lillian being played by Susan Denin. The 
Denins appeared, on the next night, in their well-known rendering of the 
fifth act of Richard III. The Hunter of the Alps, The Young Scamp, The 
New York Milliners, The Assassin of the Rocks, The Brigand’s Son, Nix, 
the Cabman, — these carried February to conclusion. On the 21st Winans 
acted Zekiel Homespun, with the versatile Mrs. Wilkinson as Cicely; and 
The Whistler, or, the Lily of St. Leonard’s was given, with Varrey as Sir 
George Staunton, Hield as Sandie Sanderson, Winans as Dicky Dutton, 
Kate Denin as David Butler, Susan as the Whistler, and Mrs. Wilkinson 
as Lady Staunton. On February 23rd, amid other flotsam, was cast up 
Jack Robinson and His Monkey, interpreted by Fletcher, Canito, Miss 
Smith and Miss Hildreth. On the 26th, Fletcher had a benefit, at which 
Chanfrau enacted the Golden Farmer, to the Jemmy Twitcher of Winans 
and the Elizabeth of Mrs. Wilkinson. This ended one of the most vapid 
seasons I have ever recorded. 


CHANFRAU AT THE CHATHAM, 1848; A. A. ADDAMs AND BooTH 


Fletcher was mercifully snuffed out, and a far more vigorous mind came 
to the direction of this lately unfortunate house. F. S. Chanfrau, still a 
leading actor at Mitchell’s Olympic, now took the helm, and snatched suc- 
cess from the stormy season. For a good part of the time he was acting 
nightly at both Mitchell’s theatre and his own. 
He began, on February 28th, with Walcot, C. Taylor, Winans, Miss 
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Clarke, Mrs. W. Isherwood and Miss Hildreth, in London Assurance, he, 
himself, and Mrs. Wilkinson, later in the evening, acting Carwin and 
Thérése. The Lion of the North, with Walcot and Miss Clarke, and The 
Wandering Boys, with the Misses Denin, comprised the main interest on 
March 1st. Asmodeus, The Man without a Head, The Pet of the Petti- 
coats, Nicholas Nickleby (with Walcot as Squeers and Miss Clarke as 
Smike) — these things seemed but the Olympic moved to Chatham Street. 
The Lost Son (Luke the Labourer) was produced on March 4th, with 
Stafford as Squire Chase, Sutherland as Charles Maydew, Mrs. Wilkinson 
as Clara, Miss Hildreth as Jenny, and Mrs. Wray as the Dame. 

I fancy that but few Chathamites were conscious of increased heart- 
beats on learning that Augustus A. Addams, now a somewhat shadowy 
myth, would begin an engagement on March 6th; surely the support was 
not overwhelming — Hield as the Ghost, Mrs. Wilkinson as Gertrude, and 
Miss Hildreth (who was cast for anything) as Ophelia. During the next 
few evenings, Addams acted in Virginius, The Stranger, Pizarro, King Lear, 
and Macbeth, Mrs. Wilkinson supporting him in the leading female roles. 
Walcot, Winans, and Miss Clarke, during this engagement, led the rear 
in familiar afterpieces, Susan Denin also figuring as an occasional child- 
hero. Chanfrau sometimes arranged to escape from the Olympic and 
strengthen the cast at his own theatre. He played Orozimbo (!) in Pizarro, 
on the roth, a night on which the elder Booth made a solitary appearance 
as Sir Edward Mortimer. The cause of this event I cannot state, but per- 
haps some were thrilled at the thought of seeing Addams and Booth on the 
same evening; in sooth, | should myself like to have attended the perform- 
ance. A similar occurrence fell on the 17th, when Addams was seen as 
William Tell, and Booth as Sir Giles Overreach. Before finishing this term 
at the Chatham, Addams also played Damon, Lucius Junius Brutus, Rich- 
ard III, Othello, and St. Pierre, in The Wife. On the occasion of this last 
presentation (March 21st) the Mariana was Mary Provost, a lady afterward 
prominent, who on that night made her début before an audience. When 
Addams appeared as Richard III, on March 18th, his Lord Stanley was 
H. O. Pardey, who then first appeared on the New York stage; on the 20th 
he played Martinet, in Young America. 

Hield had a benefit, on March 24th, when Chanfrau acted Jeremiah 
Clip, and Naval Engagements enlisted a contingent from the recently 
closed Park, including Bass, Dyott, Mrs. Vernon, and Mrs. Abbott. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hield were seen in Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady. Mrs. 
George Jones — another of those dispossessed Park players — acted Rachel 
Ryland, on the 27th, with Hield as Robert Shelly, in that multifariously 
named piece most usually known as Woman, and so called on the present 
occasion. The Spirit of the Waters, or, The Fire Fiend, was included in 
the Ds bill, acted by Hield as Sir Huldebrand, Winans as Master Lap- 
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wing Frog, Mrs. J. B. Booth (recently joined) as Olinda, Mrs. Jones as 
Ondine, and Miss Deloraine (who had recently been dancing here), as Loto. 
This ran several nights. Beginning on April 3rd, Bass, another of the 
unlucky Parkists, ran through an engagement, his first parts being Sir 
Pertinax MacSycophant, and Mr. Lillywhite, in Forty and Fifty. Box, 
Cox and Knox was a recent farce here. 

I may say that Chanfrau, at this time, in addition to acting at the 
Olympic and directing the Chatham, was managing a theatre in Newark. 
On April 3rd, the Herald advertises a performance there, under his direc- 
tion, of Virginius, with A. A. Addams, C. J. Smith, Brandon, and Miss 
Hildreth; of Box and Cox, by W. B. Chapman (another unfortunate Park- 
ist), Herbert, and Mrs. Wray; and The Young Scamp, with Susan Denin. 
Bass, at this time, was specially stressed in Chatham advertisements. He 
played two farces nightly, usually assisted by Mrs. J. B. Booth, while The 
Spirit of the Waters exerted a strong main attraction. For Mrs. Booth’s 
benefit, on the 6th, her father-in-law and Mrs. G. Jones gave The Stranger. 
Lend Me Five Shillings, The Dream at Sea, Sketches in India (with Chan- 
frau and Winans) — these things carried one to April 14th, when Bass, for 
his benefit, played Sir Anthony Absolute, with W. B. Chapman as Acres, 
Hield as Jack, Brougham as Sir Lucius, G. H. Andrews as David, Mrs. 
Vernon as Mrs. Malaprop, and Mrs. Jones as Lydia — a cast more flavoured 
by Park tradition than one could often find on Chatham Street. 


New York As IT Is 


The great success of the New York season of 1847-48 was undoubtedly 
A Glance at New York, at the Olympic. On April 17th, Chanfrau staged 
at the Chatham another extravaganza of similar style, involving the im- 
mortal Mose, and bringing in, also, Joe, a part inimitably played by Winans: 


INNOSEMONCTOLELIICE NOV Saeeemrt atten citer merracitassciaccr cae meats pare etn Mr. Chanfrau 
JoemanGatharinem Marketp LOATer met weictacttete tier tertersalaeislscs crsrsistotsiatefelucrete « dueleracei sence Mr. Winans 
Gharlesm\lcadowsacaelNews Y OF Kel psrr bros ci sores iseit create eae elelenataueeies ercseie ala crac eles Mr. Stafford 
Wilkie Talk Ins COUSIN Tego WHS COMMIAT cossasoosoooncodsauanoabeanoboboaude Mr. Herbert 
Charley Bates, a person who lives by duping innocent countrymen .................. Mr. Rea 
Samesharpenisy Darene nem cnt deer oicke co craalnec oicisisierinieisrsvoicls wists iste aintaterars were Mr. W. Hield, Jr. 
Mase Viead ows amel tIZen ern pinta etstiae oie aferersrcrates. ool ap sca miape dus adios ashlee sek Mr. Pardey 
Flue hmaecandidatesormoinpaSinp meererrit cai eee on coe ore ct Mr. Salisbury 
Tian Small, Roeser OE Wow Svoie) IGKWIS ac casaccsacovosnanoosnoanodaaucsu cosas Mr. Varrey 
Oldg ha nepeerrrre te eee ee rere ree ek talus npn cars ate -ortee meet Gkte ele Barts Mr. W. Taylor 
Andrew, vulgarly called ‘Andy’, an old gentleman of color, who throws the dices in a style 
ASUIEVhT INS OW aoccogmousscoumsnsonlod, sOOaMbod nod sadonob on onoone mo oDe Mr. Barnett 
ack eamnerro wandedaticer fOrjeclSes cs eer Gunde s ac wonton deme dog e caramel. J ONNSON 
Katy, a lady’s maid, betrothed to Mose ..... cis titan ei oO Raa nS Loto inne Mrs. Booth 
Kitt ysancoo Keeney eerie ecco Wits as See ols Sar ewcigec seas ambients ¢ Miss Julia Miles 
Emily VGA CLOW SMe ris tine Pieter Pere eerie aie ecru cost Scuentiake sMusscn.e wosetyea nets Miss Hildreth 
Susatle Vicad OWS reer rect te  oece stearate ae chesererentosie: So elsisne ie etaretesclaeguerebele Mrs. W. Isherwood 
Ruth, an orphan, Hugh’s niece, forced by him to beg in the streets ............. Miss S. Denin 
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This cast I copied from the bill of April 25th, in the Harvard Library; but 
two changes have | made. The parts of Sam Sharp and Hugh are on that 
bill assigned to Barton and Richardson, respectively; Ireland assigns them, 
for the first performance, to W. Hield, Jr. and Salisbury. With my respect 
for his accuracy, I have put down the assignments as he gave them, assum- 
ing that the cast had changed by April 25th. From that Harvard bill I 
reproduce the synopsis of scenes, which include views of Chatham Square 
and Chatham Theatre; the Old Dutch Church; the Interior of the Soup- 
House, with Teniers pictures of crowded, sweating humanity, and Mose 
raising what he calls a “ plug muss”; City Hall; a Chamber in the House 
of Mr. Meadows, with a song, “ Come Miss, Stir Your Stumps”; the Cath- 
arine Fish Market, with a race between the Steamers Oregon and Vander- 
bilt, and with songs and a “ Nigger Dance for Eels and much special busi- 
ness for the slippery Joe”; a Ladies’ Gymnasium, and, finally, the Old 
Bowery in Flames, with Mose and the Fire Company in operation. “ Mose 
dashes into the Burning Building, appears at the Window with the Child 
in his arms. She is saved. Grand Tableau.” 

The city was now in a turmoil of Mose excitement; the Herald of April 
t8th gives an idea of its raging on the first night of the new play: “ Vast 
crowds ... every available place . . . within the theatre . . . crowded 
to excess, long before the commencement” of the show. During the acting 
of the first piece, The Brigand, “the crowd became so great, that those 
who were in the front seats of the pit were forced to take refuge” in the or- 
chestra pit. “ The shouting and confusion here became almost alarming, 
and no sooner had those who fled there been seated down, when another 
rush from behind caused them to start on the stage, over the gas lights, and 
the play was stopped. Soon wave after wave succeeded. . . . The front of 
the stage was here . . . filled up with . . . honest John Tars and a fair 
sprinkling of the b’hoys.” The police were powerless. And outside the 
Theatre, “ immense groups” tried to force their way into the theatre, while 
those within who were unable to find seats tried to force their way out. 
But, “never did a scene of the kind pass off with better humor. We did 
not learn of a single accident. . . . It was stated . . . that over one thou- 
sand must have left.” 

From this time forward for weeks Chanfrau could know the delights 
of peaceful occupation of the Chatham; New York as It Is was a success 
second only to A Glance at New York. Of course, as in all theatres of the 
day, farces rode with the success fore and aft, but the main bark sailed 
tranquilly and triumphantly through the waters. Some of those accom- 
panying pieces might detain us for a moment. Paul and Virginia was sung 
on April 24th, with Pardey as Captain Tropic, Susan Denin as Paul, Kate 
Denin as Virginia, and Mrs. Booth as Alambra. Following New York as 
It Is, in the same bill, came Our National Defence, with Pardey as Major 
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Snapdragon, and Mrs. G. Jones as Adrien. This had been given several 
times. Sarah the Jewess was revived for Mrs. Jones on May tst, Pardey 
supporting as David Stolberg, and Varrey as Reuben. The Trumpeter’s 
Daughter — that success of Mr. and Mrs. C. Howard — was revived on 
May 8th, with Hield, Herbert and Mrs. Booth; The Spirit of the Waters, 
New York as It Is, and Nix, the Cabman, completed a very generous bill. 

The Sealed Sentence was acted on May 15th, with Varrey as Lafitte, 
Hield as Valentine Doumay, and Miss Miles as Justine; but nobody much 
cared, since New York as It Is was still in the programme. This last had 
two able-bodied mates in The Spirit of the Waters and Our National De- 
fence, both by numerous repetitions justifying their production. Chanfrau 
must have been happy. A piece called The Ocean of Life was advertised 
on May 22nd and 23rd; on neither occasion could it be acted, because of 
the illness of Hield. 

The Fatal Snowstorm (Lowina of Tobolskoi) was revived, with Mrs. 
Jones, on May 24th. A piece called Louise had, on the 27th, Hamilton as 
Felix, Varrey as Carnot, Mrs. Booth as Marie, Mrs. G. Jones as Louise, 
and Mrs. W. Isherwood as Madame Thérése. On May 30th, among other 
attractions, Annie Walters acted Gertrude, in The Loan of a Lover. And 
on the next evening Chanfrau took a benefit, when he played Don Czsar 
de Bazan; in this and Lavater appeared his late associates at the Olympic, 
Nickinson, Conover, Miss Phillips and Miss Roberts. He and Mrs. Jones 
acted Carwin and Thérése, on June 3rd. Varrey on June 5th was announced 
as Count Lanfranco, in The Old Oak Chest. Hield, who had been ill, re- 
turned on June 8th, as Wandering Will, in The Chain of Guilt, and as 
Alessandro Massaroni, and, on June 12th, Grattan began The Rebel Chief. 
This night — June 12th — was the first on which New York as It Is was 
out of the advertisement since it began on April 13th. The Morning of 
Life now came regularly into the bills, with Susan Denin as Walter, Keene 
as Allcord, Winans as Zekiel, Richardson as Young Allcord, Pardey as 
Farmer Davidson, O. B. Bunce as Stratton, Herbert as Dr. Woolfold, Kate 
Denin as Emily, Mrs. Wray as Mrs. Davison, and Miss Hildreth as Kate — 
a piece which had a single performance at the Bowery Theatre on August 
30th following; the presence of Winans and the Denins at the Bowery, 
at that time, doubtless accounts for that single performance of the play, 
for Bellamy’s benefit. The Rent Day was the feature at the Chatham on 
June 14th, Grattan and Mrs. G. Jones being Martin and Rachel Heywood, 
and Pardey Old Crumbs. 


A. A. AppAMs; BaRNEY WILLIAMS; Emity MESTAYER 


Addams re-appeared on the 15th, as Rolla, Grattan following as George 
Glanville, in Crime and Repentance; Mrs. G. Jones, Varrey, Julia Miles, 
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Miss Hildreth and Hield were prominent in the casts. On the 16th, 
Addams’s Othello was supported by Grattan’s Iago, Mrs. Jones’s Emilia, 
and Miss Hildreth’s Desdemona. The bill for June 22nd consisted of 
Thérése, with Mrs. Jones and with Addams as Carwin, and of The Lady 
of Lyons acted by Mrs. Jones and Warren. A number of nonentities came 
in with the summer heat; when Varrey presented The Denouncer, for his 
benefit, on June 23rd, the cast included Ward, Phelps, W. Conover, Varrey, 
and Mrs. Jones. In Helen Oakleigh, or, a Wife’s Stratagem, played on the 
24th, Ward was Sir Robert Oakleigh, Varrey Captain Bracegirdle, Mrs. 
Jones Helen Oakleigh, and Miss Hildreth Marian; on the same night R. J. 
Jones was Strapado, in The Dumb Girl of Genoa. Assuredly R. J. Jones, 
Ward and Phelps need foot-notes to explain their position on the American 
stage. W. M. Ward, we learn, acted here in the ’40’s. 

The situation improved vastly on June 26th. New York as It Is went 
back into the bills; Winans was seen in The New York Milliners; and 
Barney Williams began an engagement, opening in The Irish Lion and The 
Happy Man. Both Williams and the Baker local skit remained in the bills. 
When Grattan once more presented The Rebel Chief, on July 1st, Williams 
acted O’Disky. On July 3rd, Emily Mestayer returned, after a long 
absence from New York, and on that night Chanfrau played here for the 
first time the famous Olympic A Glance at New York in 1848, in which he, 
of course, re-appeared as Mose, with Ward as Harry Gordon, Herbert as 
George, Richardson as Jake, Pardey as Major Gates, Miss Mestayer as 
Lize and Julia Miles as Jenny. Miss Mestayer was seen also as Rosetta, 
in Swiss Swains, known by Mitchell audiences as The Alpine Maid. 

Thereafter, A Glance at New York figured in the bills almost nightly 
during July. Miss Mestayer sang Clari on the roth of July, and appeared 
on the 11th, with Ward, in The Idiot Witness. She played Thérése, to 
Chanfrau’s Carwin on the 13th. The Golden Farmer, on the 15th, pre- 
sented Chanfrau in the title-rdle, Winans as Jemmy, Ward as Old Mobb, 
and Miss Mestayer as Elizabeth. 


LESTER 


Lester (Wallack) having completed his season at the new Broadway, 
came to the Chatham, on July 17th, as Don Cesar de Bazan, and, during 
a brief engagement, enacted Robert Macaire, Dick Dashall, Viscount de 
Ligny, and Frederick, in Ernestine. New York as It Is had again displaced 
A Glance at New York; Emily Mestayer succeeded Mrs. Booth as Katy. 
On July 1st Miss Hildreth had played the part. On July 24th Chanfrau had 
a benefit, at which Stark and Mrs. McLean appeared in The Honeymoon, 
assisted by Lester as Rolando and Miss Mestayer as Zamora. This was 


supposed to end the season, but, on July 25th, came a benefit to the New 
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York volunteers, when The Soldier’s Daughter was acted by Blakeley, Stark, 
Hield, Winans, Mrs. Hield and Kate Denin, and Lester followed in My 
Aunt, A Glance at New York concluding all. 

The season of the Chatham had, as a whole, been memorable for but 
few good things. The Mose-plays, however, redeemed the inconsequentiali- 
ties of the major part of the offering, and Chanfrau as manager and actor 
could bless Baker for the great uplift — materially, if not artistically — 
that he had given to the enterprise. The Chatham, from this time on, was 
to be distinguished by some remarkable successes, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
1853, being the foremost. 
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“first appearance since his severe indisposition,’ and with Hol- 

land “in two characters.’ The company had lost Walcot, Miss 
Clarke and her sister, Mrs. W. Isherwood, Nickinson and his daughter, and 
Everard — the last-named attached to the Broadway Theatre. Chanfrau 
was the chief new addition, and, as was to be proved, an invaluable one. 
Arnold made his first appearance here, and Cunningham his first in six 
years. Of course Mary Taylor was the bright star. 

For the first weeks of his term, Mitchell poured out novelties. On the 
opening night he himself appeared, with Mrs. Timm (as Mr. and Mrs. 
Tapewell), in his old success of Saratoga Springs, and Holland acted Hick- 
ory Short, with Mary Taylor as Letty Briggs, in The Governor’s Wife. 
But the two remaining features of the bill were new. In a farce, “ just 
received from London,” entitled A Wife for an Hour, Henry was Dumps, 
Cunningham was Quietus Quantum, a retired merchant, Chanfrau was Frank 
Collington, Conover Popps, Holland Joskyn Gaiter, waiter, ostler and boots, 
Miss Roberts Clara Warbleton, and Mrs. Timm Patty Prattle, chamber- 
maid at the railway hotel. All this sounds better than it turned out to 
be; the piece soon disappeared. The second novelty — Charles Dance’s 
fantasy, The Paphian Bower — fared more prosperously; it was given many 
times, with Mrs. Timm as Adonis, Cunningham as Mars, Clark as Escula- 
pius, Bleecker as Time, Mary Taylor as Venus, Matilda Phillips as Cupid, 
Miss Roberts as Hymen, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Diana. 

On the 15th was passed in review another farce, “ just received from 
London,” and also failing to justify the importation. This, The Light 
Troop of St. James’s, presented Holland as Master Thomas Smallbones, 
Mrs. Henry as Lady Alamode, Mrs. Timm as Lady Blanch Gray, Mrs. H. 
Isherwood as Lady Flora Hythe, Miss Roberts as Lady Harriet Mar, Miss 
Phillips as Lady Agnes Warden, Miss Sandford as Lady Margarget Villars, 
Mary Taylor as Mistress Jane Roberts, and Miss C. Partington as the 
Page. It will be seen that Holland was the only male in that rosebud 
garden of girls. The next night— September 16th — Mitchell was ready 
with a fourth new thing — the farce Who Do They Take Me For? featured 
at two other houses during the season. Here Chanfrau played Colonel 
Deana! Cunningham Terence O’Reilley, Henry Pickings, Mrs. H. Isher- 
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wood Mrs. Dorrington, and Mrs. Henry Prudence Pickings. Dance’s bur- 
letta of Beulah Spa was revived on the 20th, with Chanfrau as Sidney 
Beauchamp, Arnold (first appearance )as Kildare, Conover as Magnus Tem- 
pleton, Holland as Hector Templeton, Miss Phillips as Grace Ormond, and 
Mary Taylor as Caroline Grantly; and in the course of the same evening 
Chanfrau was seen in his famous impersonation of Jeremiah Clip, in The 
Widow's Victim, Mrs. Timm being Jane Chatterly. 

Mitchell, again, on the 22nd, anticipated the other houses in bringing 
on the stage Planché’s comedy of The Jacobite. His cast included Chanfrau 
as Sir Richard Wroughton, Arnold as Major Murray, Holland as John Duck, 
Mrs. H. Isherwood as Lady Somerford, Mrs. Henry as Widow Prattle, and 
Mrs. Timm as Patty Prattle. For the next few nights Mitchell merely 
juggled in interesting combinations these new offerings of the autumn. But, 
on September 27th, he gave How to Settle Accounts with Your Washer- 
woman, played by Holland as Whittington Widgetts, a tailor, Cunningham 
as Timothy Twill, his shopman, Mary Taylor as Mary White, a young 
washerwoman, Miss Roberts as Mlle. Clari Bounce, an opera dancer, and 
Drew as the waiter. The pieces most frequently repeated up to October 1st 
were The Paphian Bower, Beulah Spa, The Jacobite, and Who Do They 
Take Me For? 

A novelty of October 1st was Kissing Goes by Favour, with Holland 
as Jean Grillon, Chanfrau as the Duke de Bassompierre, Mrs. H. Isherwood 
as the Marchioness, and Mrs. Timm as Peroine. And on October 4th came 
another — Luck’s All! a farce played by Holland as Pierre Gabemouche, 
Chanfrau as Arthur de Sevrar, Arnold as Jules de Florval, Cunningham as 
Dumarsay, Conover as Francois, Miss Phillips as Camille, and Miss Rob- 
erts as Marinette. Thick and fast they came. Baker offered, on October 
6th, a new opera, adapted by him (Ireland says, by Edward Loder) to 
the Olympic stage, and entitled The Night Dancers, the story being identical 
with that of the ballet of Giselle. In this Mrs. Timm was Albert, Cunning- 
ham Godfrey, Holland Fridolin, Arnold the Duke of Silesia, Conover Max, 
Mary Taylor Giselle, Miss Phillips Mary, Miss Roberts Bertha, and Mrs. 
H. Isherwood Myrtha. 

A Day Well Spent, Seeing Holland, and The Secret were revived from 
former seasons, and, on October 11th, came Alfred Wigan’s farce of A Model 
of a Wife — “for the first time in America’; this we saw later in the 
season at another house. At the Olympic Chanfrau played Pygmalion 
Bonnefoi, Cunningham was Stump, and the remaining parts fell to the rank 
and file of the establishment. The Night Dancers was given for the seventh 
time on October 13th. 

October 18th brought another new farce — Out on the Sly, with Cun- 
ningham as Fitz Caper, Holland as Pimlico Pippins, Arnold as O’Rollick, 
Mary Taylor as Mrs. Fitz Caper, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Miss Snipper, and 
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Matilda Phillips as Miss Dimple. And on the same night was revived that 
source of unending joy, The Savage and The Maiden — perhaps the one 
piece with which the fame of the establishment is most strongly identified 
—and once more Mitchell’s Crummles trod the stage that had so many 
times echoed his eccentricities. The Paphian Bower still appealed in fre- 
quent repetition, and, on the 2oth, a musical extravaganza by Planché 
was heard for the first time — The New Planet, with Mary Taylor in the 
title-réle, and other planets falling to minor members of the company. It 
ran fairly well. 

A burlesque extravaganza by W. K. Northall, on the Gargantuan pe- 
culiarities of Barnum and his fakery, started on a successful career, on 
November 1st. Under the title of Chinese Junk, it exhibited Cunningham 
as Theophilus Catchall, Chanfrau as Deuteronomy Honeycomb, Arnold as 
the Mayor of Communipaw, Henry as the Alderman of the 50th Ward, 
Clark as General Tom Thumb, Conover as Ole Ole Ander, Mary Taylor 
as the Mysterious Lady, Mrs. Henry as Joice Heth, Miss Mealing as the 
Fee Gee Mermaid, &c. The Sea Serpent, Santa Anna Leggett and other 
characters easily identifiable by the gulled or gullible, were figures in the 
show. It ran on, with The New Planet, for days after its production. The 
Bee and the Orange Tree, last year’s success, was revived on November 
8th, with Mary Taylor in Miss Clarke’s part of the Princess Amy; Tele- 
machus, on the 12th, doubtless called back many tender memories of Wal- 
lack’s National and of the earlier Olympic. Mary Taylor was still Mary 
Taylor. Robinson Crusoe, the Second, on the 12th, had Holland as Snod- 
grass, Conover as Willoughby Wobbles, Miss Taylor as Clementina, Miss 
Phillips as Wilhelmina. 

Chinese Junk and The New Planet ran well in November; but the 
Olympic never rested. On November 15th, a new musical extravaganza 
was brought out under the cumbrous name of This House to be Sold, the 
Property of the late William Shakespeare! Inquire Within! The cast in- 
cluded Holland as Chatterton Chopkins, Cunningham as William Shakes- 
peare, Mary Taylor as Desdemona, Miss Roberts as Lady Macbeth, Con- 
over as Othello, Levere as Hamlet, Arnold as Macbeth, and many minor 
actors in other Shakespearian parts, or, rather, parts named after Shakes- 
pearian characters. 

This House to be Sold, and Chinese Junk were repeated nightly, 
up to and including November 23rd. On November 22nd Graciosa and 
Percinet came back, with Miss Taylor as Graciosa and Mrs. Timm as 
Percinet. Is the reader weary of this endless chain of new pieces? Let 
him deeply inhale and brace his tired faculties for more; for Barney Bourke, 
or, the Rule of Contrary, on November 25th, with Chanfrau as Charles 
Nightingale, and with Cunningham, Conover, Mrs. Henry, and Mrs. H. 
Isherwood in other roles. Even now, The Paphian Bower and The New 
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Planet emerged in November bills; also This House to be Sold, Chinese 
Junk, The Bee and the Orange Tree, and Graciosa and Percinet made glad 
Olympian nights in the last days of November. 

On December 6th came two new pieces. The first — The Arcade — had 
Chanfrau as Mark Ready, a tailor, and Conover, Cunningham and Mrs. 
Timm in other parts; the second was the old Park favourite, The Boarding 
School, in which Chanfrau acted Captain Harcourt and Mary Taylor Caro- 
line Blythe. The next week — December 13th — Mitchell, having scored 
Barnum in Chinese Junk, animadverted in the true Olympian vein, on the 
failure of the Astor Place Opera. This piece, called The Upper Row House 
in Disaster Place, gave opportunity to some of his most skilful funmakers 
— Chanfrau, Arnold, Conover, Clark, Drew, Levere, Mary Taylor, Matilda 
Phillips, Mrs. H. Isherwood, Mrs. Timm and Miss Roberts; its seventeenth 
consecutive performance occurred on December 31st. 

On December 20th, however, Planché’s drama, The Pride of the Market, 
inaugurated a brilliant career on the New York stage; it was, perhaps, the 
most notable thing thus far produced since the beginning of the season. 
In it Mary Taylor won a great success as Marton, the pride of the market, 
and had able assistance from Holland as Isidore Farine, Chanfrau as the 
Chevalier de Bellerive, Arnold as the Marquis de Volage, and Matilda 
Phillips as Louise. Mary Taylor had another golden opportunity on De- 
cember 27th, when the Olympic mounted for the first time Planché’s very 
successful fairy extravaganza, The Invisible Prince. She, of course, played 
Don Leander, with Conover as the Infante Furibond, Miss Roberts as 
Xquisitelittlepet, Miss Phillips as Apricotina, Mrs. Henry as Blousabella, 
and Miss Mealing as the Fairy Gentilla. Its tenth consecutive night fell 
on January 6th. The long-famous farce of Box and Cox was first seen on 
January 3rd, with Holland as Box, Conover as Cox, and Mrs. Henry as 
Mrs. Bouncer. This was, of course, one of the very biggest hits of the year, 
certainly till Mose arrived in February. 

January, as usual, thawed into benefits. Holland’s, on the 7th, brought a 
new farce, Love in a Garret, with Holland as Fitzlang, and Chanfrau as 
Leclef. Chanfrau, on his night, January 11th, made his first appearance in 
the greedily-desired part of Don Cesar de Bazan; also Blakeley and Hield 
volunteered for Sir Mark Chase and Alfred Highflyer, in A Roland for an 
Oliver, and Fletcher of the Chatham Theatre exhibited his model artists in 
tableaux. On January 12th, came a dramatic sketch, “written expressly 
for this theatre,” — Where’s Eliza? In this Holland was Smitherson and 
Mary Taylor Wilhelmina, with many of the rank and file supporting. Box 
and Cox was making strong the January coffers. 

Mrs. H. Isherwood’s benefit on January 14th was gladdened by the 
presence of Charles Burke, who volunteered for Clod Meddlenot, with a 
medley song and dance unknown to Bulwer-Lytton. The farce of Who's 
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My Husband? was first seen on January 17th, with Cunningham as Dr. 
Mull, Holland as Daniel Tootles, Chanfrau as Captain Jones, and Matilda 
Phillips as Sophonisba Mull. But benefits at present most attract us. Mrs. 
Timm’s, on the 18th, should have been a “ bumper,’ with Blakeley, H. 
Hunt, F. Rea and Kate Horn volunteering in the second act of Guy Man- 
nering, in the support of such home talent as Mary Taylor (Julia), Miss 
Phillips (Lucy), Mrs. H. Isherwood (Meg Merrilies), and Chanfrau (Dirk 
Hatteraick), and with Mitchell and Mrs. Timm, for the first time in four 
years, in A Lady and Gentleman in a Peculiarly Perplexing Predicament. 
Mitchell, let me say, in spite of the promise of the opening bill, had ap- 
peared hardly a dozen times throughout the season. 

A new farce, The Tipperary Legacy, on January 24th, presented Holland 
as Turnem Green, and, in The Yellow Dwarf, revived for W. Conover’s 
benefit on the 25th, and continuing thereafter for several nights, Chanfrau 
succeeded to the part of Fernando. In the last days of January, Charles XII 
(with Mitchell and Holland) and Brother and Sister were revived for Mary 
Taylor; and Mrs. Harris also came back into the bills. John of Paris, with 
the too seldom-seen Mitchell as Pedrigo Potts, and The Devil in Paris, with 
Chanfrau as Henri de Beausoleil, were likewise very welcome recurrences 
of those days. And the old Olympic boys must have arisen and howled 
with delight when, on February 1st, The Revolt of the Poor House began 
a new lease of life. For the benefit, on February 4th, of Woolf, the musical 
director, Chanfrau, “for this occasion only,” acted Ginger Blue, in The 
Virginia Mummy, “in imitation of T. D. Rice.” As a matter of fact he 
had done it on the 1st. A. W. Fenno also volunteered, and played in The 
Dumb Belle, with Mary Taylor. On February 7th, a new farce — Peggy 
Green — enlisted the services of Holland as Nicholas Snozzle, Chanfrau as 
Roverly, Mrs. Henry as Mrs. Clover, Mary Taylor as Peggy Green, and 
Miss Phillips, Miss Roberts, Miss Mealing, and Mrs. Le Brun, as the 
Milliners. Finally, on February 11th, for the benefit of Miss Partington, 
the dancer, Mr. and Mrs. Brougham volunteered in a performance of The 
Irish Lion. 


A GLANcE AT NEw York IN 1848 


Verily I feel like one who has been sweeping clean a dusty house. Many 
of the novelties poured out by Mitchell up to this point in the history of 
1847-48, I cannot but regard as so much rubbish to be carefully examined 
and thrown out. Yet we must not forget The Jacobite, Box and Cox, 
and two or three other worthy offerings. As a whole, however, the season 
failed to hold us. Doubtless the skits on Barnum and the Astor Place 
opera greatly diverted their auditors; but the season could by no means be 
classed, so far, among Mitchell’s memorabilia. 

And then, on February 15th, for the benefit of Baker, was produced a 
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local sketch by Baker himself that became one of the greatest successes 
ever known in the history of the New York stage. This was the since famous 
skit, A Glance at New York in 1848, and from the first it made the fame of 
Baker and of Chanfrau, and should have poured a considerable fortune 
into the coffers of Mitchell. The original cast stood thus: 


Mose sa thie specimen or One OF the 6 MOYS 4. . 0. assccecasosavicd sect esecees Mr. Chanfrau 
arr Gorton varGothali temo cb hd: culo oviode an fev d lie el ees Mr. Arnold 
RSCGr PU rire raps Mar Lee MeN GIs ee eet dye side dey ais vse ba tule eines Pelatrome-nio viduals Mr. Clark 
Jake, a Sharper, and proprietor of Loafer’s Paradise ............0c0cceccscvcesce Mr. Conover 
Rit crate LOCKE niet ry enn er A cae te te Ue Mr. Bleecker 
Malan Gelesea diterary later eter tities ore te oie, Sodiis ccdmeicss boy pnedeccvene Mr. Levere 
Mrs. Morton, President of the “Ladies’ Bowling Saloon” ........................Mrs. Henry 
lar vamer dauiitor pets cee en een so uae Wed caw en on ednas noViSs Phillips 


Nanecaee eatroy the COUnttVaet ser eet er ee ng ie chan own Sse os Miss Roberts 


Members of the “ Ladies’ Bowling Saloon,” fell to Misses Mealing, Garvey, 
E. Barber, M. Barber, Maberly, and Mrs. Le Brun, and Cabmen, Apple- 
women, Loafers, Newsboys, etc. were represented by the company. 

The piece was, as the cast allows us to see, an attempt to put on 
the stage scenes from the slums, the rough districts, and the criminal 
precincts of New York. George Parsells, a young countryman, comes 
to town to visit Harry Gordon, and in the course of a few days and nights 
is subjected to the tricks of every kind of sharper known to the world of 
1848. In these proceedings, Mose, the fireman and strong man of his 
hands, takes a prominent part, and succeeds in beating every criminal at 
his own game. The vogue of the fireman of those days, and Mose’s com- 
plete exemplification of the type, with his red shirt, his soap-locks, his 
“plug” hat and his boots, into which the trousers were tucked at will, 
made an unforgettable triumph of Baker’s skit. The model of this loosely- 
knit sketch was, of course, found in the famous Tom and Jerry; the type 
reached further development in the local travesties of Harrigan and Hart, 
thirty years later. 

The piece had twenty-four representations in this, its original form, 
the last occurring on March 14th. I may say that I counted these care- 
fully in a file of the year’s playbills. The bills of that file are one behind 
in their enumeration of the performances; for a few nights they did not 
number the performance, and when they began again, they were one 
behind actuality and remained so, up to March 14th. I believe | am 
correct in saying that this original Glance had twenty-four performances. 

Unfortunately, the skit had been running for some nights before the 
critics realized its importance; critical notices are therefore hard to find. 
The Spirit of the Times, for March 11th, lauds Chanfrau: He “ perso- 
nates one of [the] fire B’hoys in a most capital manner, and it is really 
difficult to divest yourself of the conviction that he is a Simon Pure. . 
The performance is the very embodiment of the creature. . . . We cannot 
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speak too highly of the astonishing accuracy with which Mr. Chanfrau 
plays his part.” 

May I leave the famous Glance, then, temporarily, to pick up a few 
other visions by the way? Miss Clarke and Walcot came back for Levere’s 
benefit, on February 22nd, in Grist to the Mill; Walcot also played Sir 
Charles Coldstream, in Used Up. For the benefit of Tryon, on February 
24th, Susan Denin attempted Richard III, with Kate as Richmond; for 
Mary Taylor’s night, on March 3rd, Susan Denin played the Young Scamp, 
with Holland as Mildew, and Winans came from the Chatham to perform 
his favourite part of Dicky Nix, assisted by Hield as Frank Freeling. On 
March 7th, the Denins appeared once more — this time for Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry’s benefit; and Mrs. Watts returned to the stage of her earlier suc- 
cesses in her big Broadway Theatre hit — the part of Grace Peabody, in 
Ladies Beware! Mary Taylor assisted as Matilda, Mrs. Henry as Lady 
Beauchamp, Clark as Colonel Vavasour, and Arnold as Sir Charles. One 
would think it would have been easier for the entire Broadway cast to 
have accompanied Mrs. Watts on this pious pilgrimage; but one never 
knows what delicate problems, diplomatic and financial, were involved in 
such proceedings. The farce of City Wives came to the Olympic stage 
on March oth, with Holland as Lovewell, Conover as Crabtree, Arnold and 
Miss Roberts as the Easy-pair, and Miss Phillips as Susan. 


THe New Gtance at New York 


And now we have reached the height of the season. On March 15th — 
a month to the day after its original production — A Glance at New York 
in 1848 was presented with additional scenes, introducing characters never 
before dramatised: 


MrsSM Orton; Acts oak cet Neer co miteer ate tees falad cates aanee COR RE eee Mr. Henry 
Ben, peripatetic vender OP News, asus. <cetnc. nse one ene are eee eee Le SCV OnE 
Salilsea VVOUNS SEIS iy epic cys tomenctoes ee arctan cissep a oncruwaetes Saori eee Master Drew 
Elizarotebbins sone. Ofsthes Gals eaacee meet erie cei acre eee Miss Mary Taylor 
Jenny «Bogert, “her* friend v2 meena richer cee oe Ree ee. ee Miss M. Barber 


With the omission of but a few nights, this version ran to the 23rd of 
May — about fifty times in all; counting the twenty-four performances 
of the original version, A Glance at New York in 1848 had seventy-four 
representations (or thereabouts) on the stage that gave it birth. Chan- 
frau, we remember, had latterly become manager of the Chatham Theatre 
and had there produced another Mose play by Baker, entitled New York 
as It Is. For some weeks he was acting in these two pieces, each at its 
own theatre, on the same evening. This must have been good for both 
houses, if fatiguing to the actor. If the Chathamites lacked Mary Tay- 
lor’s Lize, the Olympians tasted not of the joys of Winans’s Joe. 
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A Glance at New York, as printed in French’s Standard Drama, shows 
wide diversity of scenes and incidents, but I refer merely to those in- 
volving Mose. His entry, smoking and spitting, with the famous speech 
beginning “ I’ve made up my mind not to run wid der machine any more,” 
awakened gales of laughter; in this scene first occurs the oft-quoted 
“Sykesy, take de butt.” I wish I could give extensively the episode of 
the meeting between Mose and Eliza Stebbins, on her way to an early 
opening of the shop in which she works; but | content myself with a few 
morsels of ancient slang: 


Mose. Say, Lize, you're a gallus gal, anyhow. 

Lize. | ain’t nothin’ else. 

Mose. What do yer say for Waxhall to-night? 

Lize. What’s a-goin’ on?—is de wawdeville plays there? 

Mose. No—there’s goin’ to be a first-rate shindig; some of our boys will 
be there. 


Lize. ... 1d rather go to Christy’s. Did you ever see George Christy 
play the bones? ain’t he one of ’em? 
Mose. Yes, he’s some. 


Lize (the luscious-voiced Mary Taylor) then sings one of the Christy 
songs, to Mose’s admiring “Well, I’ll be blowed if that ain’t slap up. 
Lize, you can sing a few.” Lize modestly answers “ You ought to hear 
Jenny Boget and I sing at the shop. We can come it a few, I can tell you.” 
As she departs, Mose admits “ She’s a gallus girl — she is; I’m strong sus- 
picious I’]] have to get slung to her one of these days.” 

There is life in this old flame even today. With A Glance firmly estab- 
lished at the Olympic for the rest of the season, we find compensation for 
the frantic haste of the early months. I may say—to go back — that 
The Loan of a Lover brightened March, with Holland as Peter Spyk, 
Miss Taylor as Gertrude, and Miss Phillips as Ernestine. For Seymour’s 
benefit, on the 21st, Dan Marble played Deuteronomy Dutiful. A novelty 
of March 27th was National Defences, or, the Longshot Cavalry, with 
Holland as Simon Marrowfat, Clark as Snapdragon, Conover as Jeffrey, 
Arnold as Adrien, Miss Taylor as Phoebe, Miss Clarke as Emily, and Mrs. 
Henry as Mrs. Snapdragon, and with Levere, Bleecker and Seymour as 
Cavalrymen. This piece pleased and had many repetitions. 

Very welcome must have been the announcement on April 1st that 
Nickinson was engaged. He played Shakespeare, on the 3rd, in This House 
to be Sold. Another novelty came on that night — Dearest Elizabeth — 
played by Holland as Mr. Lan, and Mary Taylor as Betsey, and with 
Clark, Mrs. H. Isherwood and Miss Roberts in other parts. It was acted 
but twice. Sketches in India, on April 8th, must have pleased with a dis- 
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tribution including Holland as Tom Tape, Chanfrau as Count Glorieux, 
Nickinson as Sir Matthew, and Mary Taylor as Sally Scraggs. 

The Sentinel first reached the Olympic bills on April roth, Holland 
playing Schloppser, Nickinson the King of Prussia, Arnold Prince Fred- 
erick, and Miss Taylor Linda, the flower girl. On April 17th was given 
Love and Murder, an adaptation by Baker from a story by John Broug- 
ham. In this Holland played Gil Perez, a butcher, Nickinson Signor 
Basta, Henry Don Manuel, Clark Andreas, Arnold Leon, Mrs. H. Isher- 
wood Donna Isabella, Miss Phillips Anita, and Miss Roberts Ninetta. It 
Was presented many times in succession. 

But little remains of a season so confused with novelty that, were it 
not for A Glance at New York, we should have no rock on which to rest. 
On May ist came Done on Both Sides, in which the omnipresent Holland 
played Pygmalion Phibbs, Nickinson Whiffles, Arnold John Brownjohn, 
Mrs. Henry Mrs. Whiffles, and Miss Phillips Lydia. A much greater suc- 
cess was the offering of May 8th, Planché’s piece called Lavater, the 
Physiognomist, then “ first played in America,” with a cast including Hol- 
land as Betman, the burgomaster, Nickinson as John Caspar Lavater, 
Conover as Lug, Henry as Steinburg, Arnold as Mariani, Clark as Chris- 
tian, Levere as Rutley, Seymour as a Servant, Miss Roberts as Louise, 
and Miss Phillips as Mme. Betman. This play was given nightly till 
near the close of the season. Mitchell, one observes, had not appeared 
for a long while; and Cunningham vanished as Nickinson entered. 

For Nickinson’s benefit, on May 12th, Barney Williams appeared in 
The Irish Ambassador, with Miss Nickinson as Donna Isabella; Nickinson 
played Havresack, in Napoleon’s Old Guard, with this same accomplished 
daughter as Mélanie. And the last new offering of the season came on 
the 15th— an extravaganza, called An Olympic Extra, Announcing the 
Arrival of the Kings of Europe. In that year, 1848, with revolution rife 
in Europe, Mitchell threw open the hospitable doors of his theatre to Louis 
Philippe, ex-King of France (Nickinson); Nicholas of Russia (Conover) ; 
William of Bavaria (Bleecker); Frederick of Prussia (Clark). Others in 
the company were two Aldermen (impersonated by Arnold and Henry), 
the Chairman of the Common Council (Levere), and Lola Montes (Mary 
Taylor). Immortal abstractions were Miss Roberts as Justice, Miss 
Phillips as Revolution, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Progress, Mrs. Henry as 
Rumor, and Miss E. Barber as Truth. 

At Miss Taylor’s benefit, on May 24th, H. P. Grattan played Charles 
Paragon, and George Christy, T. Vaughn, and E. Pierce of the Christy 
Minstrels, appeared in solos and duets. Though this was announced as 
the last of the term, C. S. Burns took a benefit on the next night. After 
that, darkness fell on this house of mirth, till cool autumn allowed the 
gas once more to flicker. Except for A Glance at New York in 1848, this 
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season had not been memorable. Mitchell’s illness was a severe handicap, 
and, with Burton soon to enter the field, the sick captain needed more 
strength than he could bring to the conflict to keep his supremacy un- 
compromised. I fear that Mitchell's glory will be dimmed, when we resume 
the history of the Olympic Theatre. 


PaLMo’s OpeRA House, 1847-1848; ETHioPpiAN SERENADERS 


We left the precariously-fortuned Palmo’s on October 2, 1847, after a 
successful summer season in which had participated some very good stock 
actors and the always popular Ravels. This present season of 1847-48 
the bark was to be steered into a haven of safety. In July, 1848, the 
Cinderella place was to be won by William E. Burton, who was to make 
of it one of the famous theatres of New York. But meantime, a wavering 
history must be steadied into something like directness of narrative. 

On October 4th came that band of warblers who formerly had started 
there the now devastating negro minstrelsy on something approaching a 
settled line of conduct. The Ethiopian Serenaders, Germon, Stanwood, 
Harrington, G. W. Pell (as the former “ Pelham” now listed his name), 
White, and Howard, their ranks increased to six, returned from Europe, 
“where they had the distinguished honor of appearing before Queen Vic- 
toria, Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and the Nobility and Gentry of 
England.” At this very time Christy's Minstrels were firmly stationed in 
Mechanics’ Hall, and the Ethiopian Serenaders found themselves no 
longer admittedly the best of their kind; on the contrary, Christy never 
had a rival in popular esteem. Nevertheless, so all-devouring was the rage 
for minstrelsy, that the Serenaders remained at Palmo’s throughout the 
week beginning on November 1st —a remarkably creditable showing in 
view of the rivalry not only of Christy’s, but of other minstrel bands then 
in possession of the city. 

The Spirit of the Times, for October oth, states that a crowded house 
greeted the returned vocalists, and applauded them “in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. . . . They are decidedly the most popular artistes in 
their line in the United States, and by all means the very best singers.” 
But on October 16th, the same veracious paper, with eye backward glanc- 
ing to evenings of delight at Mechanics’ Hall, recants, to some extent, and 
places Christy’s Minstrels where they have ever since remained —at the 
head of the calling: “About the popularity” of the Serenaders, “we 
draw in. We think the Christy Minstrels are as popular, and that unless 
the Ethiopians change their performances, will be more popular in a short 
time. . . . The performance of the Ethiopians as a delineation of Negro 
eccentricities is a failure. It is entirely too elegant. The singing is very 
fine and very agreeable for a time, but its very excellence is an objection 
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to it. The Christy Minstrels, in the second part of their entertainment, 
give the most decidedly original exhibition that we have seen, and accom- 
plish what is the legitimate object of their costumes and colored faces, 
namely the personation of the witty negro. In consideration of these 
things, we must express our preference for the Christy Minstrels. . . . At 
Palmo’s, we listen and are pleased, but leave with little desire to return. 
At the Mechanic’s Hall, we listen and laugh, and have a desire to go 
again, and again. And in this feeling we think the majority of the people 
are with us.” 

The Serenaders, I may say, were pictorially represented in classic min- 
strel ring, with black faces and full evening dress, on the covers of various 
music sheets devoted to the publishing of their dulcet ditties. One of 
these, entered according to act of Congress in the year 1847, by Firth and 
Hall, gives likenesses of Pell, Harrington, White, Stanwood, and Germon, 
and lists, as well, the songs they sang. Some of those refrains were familiar 
to our youthful ears, and I cite the full eighteen: Rosa Lee, Lucy Neale, 
Old Dan Tucker, My Old Aunt Sally, A Life by de Galley Fire, Uncle 
Gabriel, | Wish I Was in Old Virginny, My Skiff is on the Shore, Negro 
Fishermen, Mary Blane, De Boatmen’s Dance, Buffalo Gals, Dandy Broad- 
way Swell, Old Joe, Chloe’s to be My Wife, Color’d Fancy Ball, Darkey’s 
Lament, and Stop dat Knocking. Since the date on the music sheet corre- 
sponds with that of the Serenaders’ return from Europe, I doubt not that 
it was to the sweet and simple strains of the tunes just catalogued that 
Palmo’s Opera House resounded in October, 1847. I reproduce the beauti- 
ful portraits made in London, in 1847, of Germon (tambourine), Harring- 
ton (banjo primo), White (banjo secondo), Stanwood (accordion) and 
Pell (bones). 


Livinc MopELs 


The season of 1847-48 witnessed the height of an epidemic of exhibition 
of the human form that raged with violence. The reader remembers 
throughout the last ten years or more of our record a number of repro- 
ductions of ancient sculpture and paintings, usually by men of athletic 
mould, who figured in the circus, or between play and farce at the minor 
theatres. The outbreak of 1847-48 featured the female model in living 
tableaux that no doubt shocked many, and led, as I shall show, to the 
interference of the law. 

The first of these exhibitions began at the Apollo Rooms on September 
23, 1847, when Dr. Collyer showed a group of male and female living 
models “from the Royal Academies of London and Paris.” Quoth the 
Herald advertisements, “the strictest accuracy will be observed in rela- 
tion to drapery,” and no doubt thereby aroused the interest of the prurient. 
The entertainment involved descriptive music by Dodworth’s Band. The 
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models remained at the Apollo Rooms, while the Ethiopian Serenaders 
were at Palmo’s. On October 15th, the Herald advertisement states that 
the pictures represented scenes from Paradise, and specifies Adam’s First 
Sight of Eve, The Angel discoursing with Adam, The Temptation, The 
Expulsion, The Death of Abel, etc. Properly managed, these things should 
have been very beautiful. 

During the week of October 25th, Venus de Medici became a subject 
of display. The company remained at the Apollo Rooms till November 
8th, when, the Ethiopian Serenaders having departed from Palmo’s, Dr. 
Collyer moved his pictures to that house. Here they exhibited into earlier 
December. 


MapaMe AuGustTA; GERMAN VAUDEVILLE 


The house, on December 15th, was opened for German vaudeville 
(under Herrmann and Dietz) and for ballet by Mme. Augusta. The per- 
formance began with a farce in one act, Der Dorfbarbier, acted by Miss 
Jacoby as Rose, Sauer as Gurge, and W. Herrmann as Schnapps. Augusta 
then appeared as La Sylphide, supported by Monsieur Frédéric, Miss 
Wells (Mme. Leon Javelli), Herrmann, Dietz, and Mrs. Needham. The 
vaudeville, Rataplan, the Little Drummer, was the third item, the cast 
including Sauer as Gros Cannon, Miss Jacoby as Rataplan, W. Herrmann 
as Tire Bouchon, Miss Hofmeister as Caprice, Mrs. Hofmeister as Mme. 
Morton, Miss Lebrucht as Thérése, Hochheim as Durand, and Stumpf, 
Sachsan, Van Laden and Wadel as soldiers. The programme concluded 
with The Two Pages of the Duke of Vendéme, danced and played by Mon- 
sieur Frédéric, Herrmann, Dietz, Augusta, Miss Pentland, Rosina, Miss 
Henshaw, Miss Stratton, Mrs. Needham, &c. 

The German contingent, unsupported by German-Americans or others, 
left after two performances. A company from the Park Theatre took their 
place, appearing in very familiar farces. On December 2oth, the leading 
actors in Love in Livery and Simpson & Co. were Dyott, W. B. Chapman, 
Mrs. Abbott, and Mrs. Vernon. Mrs. Knight played Betty Finikin, on 
December 22nd, and W. B. Chapman was Golightly, in Lend Me Five 
Shillings. Nabob for an Hour and Simpson & Co. followed on the 23rd, 
Augusta completing the bill in Giselle. In Naval Engagements (December 
29th), Mrs. Vernon was down for Mrs. Pontifex; on that night Augusta and 
the dancing force gave Nathalie. Augusta had a benefit on January 3rd, 
and after that the Herald columns advertise no more of the venture, which, 
I suspect, had been terribly frostbitten. 


More PICTURES 


The reader may be thankful if he ever gets free of negro minstrelsy 
and living pictures, those two after-crops of the Mexican War. Beginning 
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on January 24th, Palmo’s advertised Professor Thiers’s Model Artists — 
20 in number — in “ grand historical and classic tableaux.” The deluge 
is upon us! The last night was advertised for March 4th, yet on Monday, 
March 6th, the Herald columns apprise us that the show was going right 
on. Nevertheless, on’ March 8th, it would seem that Professor Thiers had 
moved his Models to the Concert Room, 332 Broadway; perhaps a new 
force was at Palmo’s. 

The Herald for some weeks past had noted the decline in interest in 
such exhibitions, and their increasing nudity and indecency. On March 
4th, it speaks of the “great anxiety” yesterday, in consequence of an 
announcement that the entertainment at Palmo’s would conclude with a 
cotillon by the ladies of the company. A big audience assembled, among 
whom were many bald and grey-headed men, armed with “ prodigious 
opera glasses and pocket telescopes.’ There was “considerable hesita- 
tion’ about commencing, but finally a ludicrous exhibition convulsed the 
audience. ‘‘ The head couple consisted of a short, fat, duck-legged man, 
with a heavy black moustache, Hamlet skirt, and white tights,” and “a 
tall, slim, knock-kneed girl, with flesh colored tights and very short white 
skirt. The other three couples were of about the same order of architec- 
ture.” Meantime, at the Temple of the Muses, on the same night, some 
drunken men forced their way on the stage, and pursued the frightened 
female “artists” into the wings. 

On March 23rd the Herald shows that the majesty of the law had 
stepped in, and indicted all exhibitors of “ models,” causing “ tremendous 
excitement’ among the “several hundred fashionable old rakes and in- 
effable scoundrels about town—some of them bankers and brokers in 
Wall Street, over sixty years of age — who have been visiting these places 
before and behind the curtain,” and “ will be called as witnesses” at the 
trial. 

On April 13th, the Herald succinctly advertised Palmo’s “to let.” 
Perhaps that word reached Burton in Philadelphia and sowed a seed in his 
fertile brain. But alas! the pretty house could not await the glad day of 
Burton’s arrival. On May Ist, it again opened with “ beautiful animated 
pictures ’’ — the third venture of the kind during the season. There were 
now twenty-five performers, directed by Signor Monte Lillo. I wonder if 
the great outbreak of these exhibitions was due to the let-down following 
the close of the Mexican Warr We of the days following the Armistice 
of 1918 are in a position to apply the argument from analogy. Evidently 
the Living Models had been suppressed; at any rate Palmo’s on May 3rd, 
asks, in its advertisement, if there is any who saw them before the sup- 
pressionr It states that no one could tell the difference between those 
exhibiting and those formerly seen. Hasten, hasten, O Burton, to these 
halls of thy destiny! The stage waits too long for thee. 
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The pictures were still exhibiting in May; on June 7th was announced 
positively their last night. On July to, 1848, the theatre re-opened, under 
the management of William E. Burton, to begin a career that makes our 
hearts glow with pride and pleasure. Since, however, that opening begins 
a new era in the history of the New York Theatre, I will leave it for the 
next division of my work—a division marking the passing of the old 
order into what we may call the strictly modern. 


THe Astor PLace Orera House, 1847-1848 


The fourth house built for Italian Opera in New York was opened on 
November 22, 1847. It would seem that rich people can always be induced 
to subscribe to the stock of artistic enterprises of this sort, enterprises for 
which their business sense must predict inevitable failure. The Astor 
Place Opera House, then, was thrown open on November 22nd. The 
general managers were Sanquirico and S. Patti, the acting-manager John 
Sefton. Barili was maestro director, and Rapetti leader of the orchestra; 
the stage-manager Biondi, and the costumer Ravaglia. The scenery was 
by Allegri and Molini, the curtain, act drop and decorations of the house 
by Bragaldi, assisted by Monachesi and Guidicini. The theatre held 1800 
auditors (as opposed to Palmo’s, the capacity of which was 800), and the 
prices of admission were one dollar to the boxes, parquette, and balcony, 
and 50 cents to the amphitheatre. The audiences at first were from the most 
refined and fashionable citizens; no doubt their coachmen obeyed the 
printed rule, that “carriages will set down with the horses’ heads from 
Broadway, and take up in the reverse order.” No doubt, also, patrons 
observed how far to the north of Palmo’s was this new temple of music; 
so much nearer Bond Street and the fashionable district than was that 
hitherto unsuccessful house in Chambers Street. 

The auditorium is lovingly recalled by Richard Grant White, in his 
papers on Opera in New York, published in the Century Magazine in 
1882. White, at the time of the opening was musical critic for the Courier 
and Enquirer, and doubtless, in 1882, was compiling his account from 
memory and from articles he prepared in 1847 and later for the journal 
he represented. It seems to me that something of old New York comes 
back fragrantly into his record; he believed the audience, on the first night 
the most “ socially impressive’ seen here, before or since. “It may safely 
be said that there was hardly a person present who was not known, by 
name, at least, to a very considerable number of his or her fellow audi- 
tors.” And rarely has there been in any country “an assembly .. . with 
such a generally diffused air of good-breeding”’; and yet it could not be 
called “ splendid,” and it certainly was not overdressed. 

The opening performance was of Verdi’s then well-known Ernani, and 
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almost all the singers were new. The Albion critic, on November 27th, 
cares not ecstatically for Teresa Truffi, for Adelindo Vietti, the tenor, or 
for Antonio Avignone, the baritone, this last intolerable with a vibrato. 
Rossi, the basso, seemed best of the new vocalists. 

The Albion, in this review, speaks but of the leaders. The others, 
I may say, were Signora Angiolina Morra (Giovanna), Felix Genovesi 
(Don Riccardo), and Severo Strini (Jago). According to the suicidal 
policy of those days, Ernani was presented on all the opera nights, until 
December 1st, when Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda was mounted, with Fran- 
cesco Bailini as Orombello, Beneventano as Filippo, F. Albertazzi as 
Anichino, Clotilda Barili as Beatrice, and Amalia Patti as Agnese. This 
was the first appearance in America of Bailini and in opera here of Amalia 
Patti. The latter was, of course, half-sister to Clotilda Barili, and sister 
to the famous Adelina and Carlotta Patti of later years. She became the 
wife of Maurice Strakosch. Beatrice di Tenda did not run well; Ernani 
replaced it in immediately succeeding bills. And on December 8th, La 
Sonnambula presented (for her début) Signora Biscaccianti, daughter 
of the musician Ostinelli, of Boston. The others in the cast were Morra 
as Lisa, Avogadro as Teresa, Vietti as Elvino, Avignone as Rodolfo, Signor 
Morra as Alessio, and Albertazzi as the Notary. I regret to say that 
Biscaccianti was not kindly treated by some of the critics, nor was she 
liked by the majority of her hearers. 

The delightful Benedetti joined the forces on December 15th, singing 
Edgardo, to the Lucia of Teresa Truffi, and the Aston of Beneventano. 
The Albion critic, on December 18th, expresses genuine pleasure, thereby 
modifying his original judgment of Truffi: “She is nobly formed, has a 
fine head, beautiful eyes, and commanding and expressive features. Her 
voice has not the freshness of youth, but it is still good, powerful and 
telling.” . . . Though “in her first song and also in the duet with Benedetti 
she laboured painfully, and sang just sufficiently sharp” to destroy pleas- 
ure in “ her good method and artistic delivery,” in the third act “ we must 
award her unqualified praise. Her acting was admirable, and her singing 
was equal to it.” 

This tuneful work, thus advantageously cast, made its inevitable ap- 
peal through several succeeding nights; but, on December 2oth, | Puritani 
was revived, with Clotilda Barili, Benedetti, Beneventano, Rossi, Genovesi, 
&c. This, also, had several repetitions. And on January 12th came 
Lucrezia Borgia, in which Signora Lietti Rossi first appeared, as Maffio 
Orsini, Truffi being the Lucrezia, Benedetti the Gennaro. Vietti, the 
tenor tried earlier in the season, seems to have disappeared, along with 
Avignone, the baritone. 

Bellini’s opera of Capuleti e Montecchi, on January 28th and 31st, 
presented for the first time on the American stage the mother of those 
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wonderful girls — Clotilda Barili and the three Pattis. Signora Catarina 
Barili-en-Patti sang Romeo, her daughter Clotilda Barili was Giulietta, 
Bailini (returned) was Tebaldo, Rossi Capellio, and Piamontesi Lorenzo. 
It was not repeated. I find that, on February 7th, Biscaccianti succeeded 
Truffi in the part of Lucia di Lammermoor. And on the 14th was sung 
Mercadante’s Il Giuramento, with Beneventano as Manfredo, Benedetti 
as Viscardo, Signora Lietti Rossi as Bianca, and Signora Avogadro as 
Isaura. Repetitions of Lucrezia Borgia, Ernani, etc. brought the season 
to a close. 

Richard Grant White, in those Century articles so frequently cited, 
states that Truffi “ was not a great singer; she was not a finished vocalist; 
she had not even a great voice, as Tedesco had.” But there was in her 
voice a sympathetic quality that moved her hearers, when many a more 
finished vocalist would leave them untouched. “Her voice was noble, 
if it was not perfect. .. . Her style was both admirable and charming. 
. . . Her triumphs were those of feeling. She bore her audience away 
and aloft in a tide of emotion. It must be confessed that this was partly 
due to her magnificent beauty and to her acting. . . . The nobility of the 
woman’s nature . .. was so great ... that she bore herself upon the 
stage as absolutely unconscious of her beauty and of its effect upon her 
audience. . . . After her,’ audiences “could not easily tolerate frivolous 
and vulgar artists, even when they were accomplished singers and pretty 
women.” 

The company now visited Philadelphia, and returned to New York, 
opening on the 27th of March, with Ernani, in which Truffi, Beneventano 
and Rossi appeared, along with Signor Attilio Arnoldi, who made his first 
appearance here in the title-rodle. On March 28th, almost the full operatic 
corps, including Avignone, Sanquirico, Truffi, Lietti Rossi, Arnoldi, Bene- 
ventano, Rossi, Amalia Patti, Biscaccianti, and Benedetti, gave a concert 
at the Tabernacle. 

The remaining nights of their singing at the Astor Place Opera House 
were devoted to repetitions till April 4th, when was presented Verdi's 
Nabucco, sung by Beneventano in the title-rdle, Bailini as Ismael, Rossi 
as Zachariah, Amalia Patti as Phenena, Biondi as the High Priest, Pia- 
montesi as Abdul, Signora Avogadro as Anna, and Teresa Truffi as Abigail. 
The last performances were of Lucrezia Borgia, Nabucco, Ernani. The 
season ended in dissensions among singers and with insolvency on the 
part of the management. Nabucco was advertised in the Herald for April 
17th; after that — silence, at least in the advertising columns. On May 
6th, the Spirit of the Times frankly asserts of the situation, “ There were 
too many stars and too little brilliancy.... The great variety that 
could have been presented was neglected, and two or three operas forced 
upon the subscribers. The bon ton or the dilletantz, or both, were lee 
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to death. . . . Biscaccianti, most certainly the best songstress, was obliged 
to leave because she was the real prima donna, and Barili nobody heard 
of, tho’ a member of the company until she was married.” 


SUMMER DRAMATIC SEASON AT THE Astor Pace, 1848 


Beginning on june 5th, William Niblo, with no theatre in his Garden, 
hired the new opera house for a summer campaign; his lieutenants were 
Chippindale (or Chippendale) and Sefton, who had often served him 
faithfully in similar capacity. They began on the 5th with A Roland 
for an Oliver and The Man without a Head, and also the very popular 
Viennoise dancers. Their dramatic company was good, including, besides 
themselves, Clara Fisher Maeder (her first appearance in eight years), 
Kate Horn, Miss Roberts, Mrs. Henry, Walcot, Phillips, and Palmer. The 
Viennoise children appeared in their favourite dances, as previously seen 
at the Park. I wonder if their little hearts were saddened at the thought 
that, on that very June 5th, Simpson was giving his last performance for- 
ever and ever at the Park. Was Chippindale’s? Was Mrs. Maeder’s? 

The Miseries of Human Life was one of the most frequently offered 
of the dramatic repertoire. The Alpine Maid, with John Sefton, Walcot 
and Mrs. Maeder, was also a success. Somewhat later the mature Clara 
Fisher revived that triumph of her girlhood, Four Sisters. Le Lac des 
Fées joined the Viennoise offerings on June 15th. A Chinese Balabile, 
with forty-eight dancers, was featured on June 24th. Bihin, the Belgian 
giant, was seen on June 26th, in The Giant of the Forest, assisted by Wal- 
cot and Kate Horn. One old farce after another came to the bills; perhaps 
with the Viennoise and the Belgian Giant, the “ vaudevilles”” were but a 
secondary concern. Clara Fisher, at least, should have attracted; by that 
time — twenty-one years after her sensational début at the Park — she 
must have taken on something of the importance of an historic figure, if not 
of an institution. One readily sees that her sister, Mrs. Vernon, had far 
outstripped her on the road to permanent fame; an admirable example of 
the hare and the tortoise in art. 

Niblo’s at the Astor Place Opera House, as the theatre had been called 
since Niblo began there on June 5th, gave two performances on the 4th 
of July; in the afternoon the Viennoise gave Tching, Tchang, Tchung, 
with forty-eight in the show. Dawson, from the Broadway Theatre, was 
acting here, on July 7th, in My Neighbour’s Wife. On that night, also, 
the Lehman troupe appeared in Le Diable Rouge, with Antoine as Ber- 
tuccio, a retired soldier, Perin as the Count, Schmidt as Benedetti, Mar- 
zetti as Asmodeus, and Mathilde as Silvanella. At this very season, we 
remember, the Monplaisir troupe were dancing at the Broadway Theatre. 

On Sey 10th, Rose Telbin was seen with the dramatic corps, acting 
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with Dawson, in Grist to the Mill. The Lehman force mimed Jocko and 
Los Legadores. In the latter piece, M. Christian was Stalkie, Schmidt 
Petitpan, Adelaide la Belle Coquelicot, and Mathilde Rose Pompon. One 
suspects that the best summer entertainment up to this date, in 1848, 
was again supplied by the establishment of William Niblo; he had changed 
his site, without altering that fact. On July roth, however, Burton’s new 
theatre in Chambers Street (Palmo’s) opened, and the palm was difficult 
for Niblo; after a few weeks, impossible. Niblo’s was now featuring Rose 
Telbin and the Lehmans; Clara Fisher and the Viennoise had gone. Miss 
Telbin, on July 17th, played Jane Chatterly, to Sefton’s Jeremiah Clip; 
in addition, the auditors were treated to a Grand Concert Dramatique by 
M. and Mme. Laborde, from the Paris Opéra. The lady gave a scene 
from La Juive, a scene and air from Le Serment, and a scene from William 
Tell. Mme. Laborde, later, became prominent on our opera stage. The 
Labordes repeated the concert-experiment on July roth. 

In the opera of The Black Domino, first seen on July 18th, Eliza 
Brienti, who had been frightened into failure at the Park, now came forth 
as Camilla, with Manvers as Julio, Sefton as Gregorio, Dawson as the 
Baron, Kate Horn as Olivia, Miss Roberts as Thérése, and Mrs. Henry as 
Dorothea; on the same night, the Lehmans went through the intricacies 
of Dechalumeau. The Rifle Brigade, on July 21st, had the advantage of 
a cast including Dawson as Doddleton, Palmer as Captain Nugent, Sefton 
as Peter Simple, Kate Horn as Mrs. Doddleton, Miss Roberts as Parker, 
and Miss Telbin as Mrs. Major Masterton. The Labordes also sang on 
that night. 


Henry PLacipE; THE WaALLacks; HACKETT 


On July 26th, Placide came in as Grandfather Whitehead; the next 
night he played in The Double-Bedded Room and Uncle Sam. Napoleon’s 
Old Guard joined repertoire on the 28th, the Mélanie being the charming 
Rose Telbin. The Village Doctor was played on July 31st, with Placide, 
Chippindale, Dawson and Miss Telbin. It was difficult for any rival then 
in the field to surpass these attractions. 

On August 2nd the offering was remarkable: Rob Roy with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., as Rob and Helen, Manvers as Francis, Chippin- 
dale as Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and Miss Brienti as Diana; and Lester and 
Rose Telbin in The Angel in the Attic. On August 3rd, The West End was 
acted by Chippindale, Placide, Dawson, Mrs. Maeder (returned) and Miss 
Telbin. Placide’s benefit on August 4th presented him in Napoleon’s 
Old Guard, and also with his brother “Tom” in The Comedy of Errors. 
The last-named was repeated on the 5th, with Ladies Beware! in which 
Mrs. Maeder impersonated the resourceful Grace Peabody, and Miss Tel- 
bin Matilda. 
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On August 7th Hackett began an engagement as Falstaff, assisted by 
Vandenhoff as Ford, Chippindale as Slender, Sefton as Caius, Vache as Sir 
Hugh, Dawson as Page, H. B. Phillips as Shallow, Miss Telbin as Mrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Maeder as Mrs. Page, Matilda Phillips as Anne, and Mrs. 
Henry as Quickly. It was given for five nights thereafter. On August 
15th, Miss Brienti and Manvers appeared in The Sentinel, and Mrs. 
Watts, in Ladies Beware! Ireland informs us that, on the 8th, W. J. 
Hammond, an excellent comedian, and at one time lessee and manager 
of the Strand Theatre, London, appeared at this new Niblo’s as Tony 
Lumpkin, and as Risk, in Love Laughs at Locksmiths. On the roth, he 
played Paul Pry and Hercules, King of Clubs. Advertised for this last- 
named piece and for The King and the Comedian, on the 12th, he was, says 
Ireland, unable to appear. His disease (dysentery) increased rapidly, and 
on the 24th he died, at the age of fifty-one. His wife was a sister of 
Douglas Jerrold. 

The last night of The Merry Wives of Windsor was advertised for 
August 16th; on the 18th, Hackett acted The Kentuckian and His Last 
Legs, and on the 19th Vandenhoff, Mrs. Maeder, and the admirable dra- 
matic company were seen in Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady and in 
Katharine and Petruchio. Placide was back on the 21st, playing Sir Peter 
to Mrs. Maeder’s Lady Teazle, Tom Placide’s Moses, Vandenhoft’s Charles, 
and Matilda Phillips’s Maria. Better casts had not for a long time graced 
any New York stage. Hackett, who had an interest in the establishment, 
acted Rip Van Winkle on the 22nd, and on the 23rd the Placides were 
again seen in The Comedy of Errors, with Mrs. Maeder as Adriana. 
London Assurance, on the 25th, enlisted Placide, Vandenhoff (Dazzle), 
Thomas Placide (Mark Meddle), Vache (Max Harkaway), John Sefton 
(Dolly Spanker), Mrs. Maeder (Lady Gay) and Kate Horn (Grace). 

On the 28th, M. and Mme. Laborde sang in La Fille du Régiment, 
assisted by Mme. Paul and Mlle. Fresnai, from New Orleans. The Rivals 
was more like the roast beef of old England on August 20th, with Placide, 
Vandenhoff, Lynne (Faulkland), J. S. Charles (Sir Lucius), and Mrs. 
Maeder (Lydia). Thomas Placide had a benefit, on the 31st, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles (her first appearance), H. Placide, Kate Horn, and Mrs. 
Maeder were seen in Married Life. Mrs. Charles will be remembered as 
Mrs. Thomas S. Hamblin I. 


OperA AT Nis_Lo’s, Astor PLACE 


An operatic period began on September 4th, with Donizetti’s L’Elisir 
d’Amore, sung by Monsieur and Mme. Laborde, Signora Morra, Sanqui- 
rico, and Beneventano — a good cast. I1 Barbiere de Siviglia, on the 5th, 
Puen e ouole Lietti Rossi as Rosina, Vietti as Almaviva, Rossi as Figaro, 
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Sanquirico as Bartolo, Biondi as Basilio, and Signora Avogadro as Berta. 
One sees how large a part of the company that had opened this theatre 
in the autmn now returned to it under Niblo. La Fille du Régiment was 
the opera for the 7th, of course with the Labordes. Vietti’s last appear- 
ance in New York was set for the oth, in a repetition of Il Barbicre di 
Siviglia; Arditi and Bottesini also played a duet, as so often before, on 
the violin and double bass. ‘‘ Beneventano’s last engagement in America ” 
was the warning prefixed to the advertisement of L’Elisir d’Amore, on 
the 11th. Sadly the song-birds were flying eastward. Beneventano’s last 
appearance in America was scheduled for the 13th, when he sang Aston to 
the Lucia and Edgardo of the Labordes. Yet he sang again on the 15th, 
and in the same opera. 

The dramatic company came back on the 16th, along with J. L. Hatton, 
pianist and vocalist. On the 18th Hackett played Falstaff, in Henry IV, 
assisted by Vandenhoff, Charles, Clarke, T. Placide, Chippindale, and 
Kate Horn. Most of these players were seen on the 20th, in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Isabel Dickinson, who had recently appeared at the 
Broadway Theatre, made her début at Niblo’s, Astor Place, on the roth, 
as Lady Gay Spanker, with Henry Placide, Thomas Placide, Sefton, C. W. 
Clarke (Charles Courtly). On September 23rd, she ventured to play Sir 
Charles Coldstream! Mrs. Cramer was also acting here at this time. And 
on October 5th, Miss Dickinson attempted Claude Melnotte, with Cath- 
erine Wemyss (her first appearance here) as Pauline. 


MACREADY 


The Park, long the New York home of the best English actors, having 
passed under the control of Hamblin, one finds distinguished foreigners at 
once appearing elsewhere. The Broadway Theatre was almost from the 
first the new haven of such temperamental souls, but the most tortured 
of them all played this season at the Astor Place Opera House. Macready 
made his first appearance there, on September 4th, as Macbeth, sup- 
ported by Ryder as Macduff and Mrs. George Jones as Lady Macbeth. 
On the 6th, Macready’s Othello was associated with Ryder’s Iago, Crisp’s 
Cassio, and Miss Wemyss’s Desdemona. On the oth, Macready repeated 
Macbeth; on the 1oth, Hackett appeared in Henry IV; and on the 11th 
and 13th Macready acted King Lear, “ from the original text,” with Van- 
denhoff as Edgar, C. W. Clarke as Edmund, Ryder as Kent, W. H. Crisp 
as Oswald, Mrs. Maeder as the Fool, Catherine Wemyss as Cordelia, Mrs. 
Jones as Goneril, and Mrs. George Chapman as Regan. The English actor 
essayed Hamlet, on the 12th and 10th, with Chippindale as Polonius, 
J. S. Charles as Horatio, Ryder as the Ghost, Mrs. Jones as the Queen, 
Mrs. Maeder as Ophelia, and Crisp as Osric. On the 16th Lee Czesar 
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enlisted the services of Macready as Brutus, Vandenhoff as Antony, Ryder 
as Cassius, and Miss Wemyss as Portia. Macready’s Diary shows his deep 
disgust because Vandenhoff received more applause than he. On the 
other hand, Vandenhoff, in his Actor’s Note Book, proudly quotes criti- 
cisms of the performance from the Herald and the Express, the latter of 
which asserts that he — Vandenhoff —‘“‘ carried off most of the laurels 
of the evening.” 

Isabel Dickinson said farewell on October 17th. Time Works Wonders 
was acted by Crisp, Clarke, Chippindale, Charles, John Sefton, T. Placide, 
Miss Dickinson, Miss Wemyss, Mrs. Charles and Miss Carpenter. The 
afterpiece was Venus in Arms, first played here on the 14th, with Miss 
Dickinson as Arabella. On the 18th Macready enacted Iago, the Othello 
being Vandenhoff, and Ryder now sinking to the role of Brabantio. 

Thomas Placide’s benefit was honoured by a superb London Assurance, 
with his brother as Sir Harcourt, Clarke as Charles, Vandenhoff as Dazzle, 
Thomas Placide as Mark Meddle, Chippindale as Harkaway, Sefton as 
Dolly, and Mrs. Maeder as Lady Gay. The evening ended with the Placides 
as the Dromios. Another benefit — that of Sefton and Chippindale on the 
24th — offered The Poor Gentleman with a really extraordinary cast, in- 
cluding Burton, H. Placide, Crisp, Chippindale, C. W. Clarke, Sefton, 
Cooper (his first appearance in America, and playing Sir Charles Crop- 
land), Mrs. Vernon, Miss Wemyss, Kate Horn, and Mrs. Charles; Chan- 
frau and Mrs. Maeder also acted Mose and Lize, in A Glance at New York. 
On the 25th, the season closed with a benefit to Macready, when he played 
Shylock; Clarke and Mrs. Maeder ended the evening in Perfection. This 
summer term at the Astor Place was one of the finest so far recorded; 
but theatricals that summer were housed, instead of being in gardens, 
and perhaps greater niceties were required by audiences. 


GERMAN P ays, 1847-1848 


I can present for this season just a few more plays in German than 
have recently decked our narrative. The Gothic Theater, in Gothic Hall, 
Broadway, near Pearl Street, had, on October 18th, a ‘“ Probevorstellung ” 
of a “ Preis-Lustspiel ” by Friedrich Benedix, entitled Doktor Wespe. For 
the 22nd, the Schnellpost advertised the first performance of Der Fabri- 
kant (by E. Devrient), followed by Lillnitz’s vaudeville, Rataplan, der 
kleine Tambour. W. Herrmann and Ed. Knott were the directors. The 
second performance in the subscription was listed for October 25th, when 
the German Theatrical Company presented Der Sohn auf Reisen, with — 
to conclude — fragments from Faust, “fiir die Biihne eingerichtet von 
Reissner.”” Between the dramatic exhibits on that date, Mme. Knott sang a 
Romanza, in French, and E. Knott gave an aria from Czaar und Zimmer- 
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mann. After that, my eager eye caught no more in the Schnellpost. On 
the 14th of February, however, at Hoboken House, 508 Pearl Street, the 
players once more set up their scene. Here they gave Die falsche Jenny 
Lind, with W. Herrmann in the title-rdle. Herrmann and W. Dietz were 
down as directors. Again our scene shifts — this time to Mager’s Concert 
Hall, Elizabeth Street; there, on March 23rd, could be seen Herr Hampel- 
mann sucht ein Logis, and also Christoph Pech, der lustige Schuster, a one- 
act “Posse” “nach dem Englischen von J. C. Brasch.” A “ brilliant ” 
ball, as usual, was to end the gayety. And that closes the German per- 
formances | could discover for 1847-48. W. Herrmann, as actor and man- 
ager, and Mager’s Hall in Elizabeth Street are important factors in the 
history of the early German stage in New York. 


BaRNUM’s Museum, 1847-1848 


September, 1847, at Barnum’s, was but the mellow harvest of August. 
No abrupt transitions disturbed that successful lecture-room. In latter- 
day August we left the place in possession of Campbell’s Ethiopian Min- 
strels (J. P. Carter, H. Mestayer, Raymond, Jerry Bryant, and W. Don- 
aldson), the Orphean Family, Pete Morris, the Moving Diorama of Lon- 
don, Santa Anna’s wooden leg, and Mme. Rockwell, not to mention the 
ourang-outang and the snakes. Campbell’s Ethiopians remained and re- 
mained; rivalling the Ethiopian Serenaders at Palmo’s, Christy’s Minstrels 
at Mechanics’ Hall, the Peedee Opera Company at the Apollo, the Virginia 
Serenaders at the Minerva Rooms, and heaven knows how many inferior 
bands tucked away in side-street or alley. 

On Monday, October 4th, came at last a decided break with summer. 
The entertainers at that time were Tom Thumb, a mighty little star, 
Great Western, Vito’s Fantoccini, Miss Bernard, vocalist and actress, Pete 
Morris, Wax Figures of the Amistad Slaves, Miss E. Julien, and the ever- 
lasting Mme. Rockwell, seer. The last week of Tom Thumb began on 
Monday, October 25th. And on the 1st of November, back came Camp- 
bell’s Ethiopian Serenaders, joining Great Western, Pete Morris, Miss Ber- 
nard, &c. An interesting feature was Clara Fisher’s Shakespearian Cabinet, 
under the direction of J. G. Fisher, “late of the Park Theatre.” We know 
that the comedian, John Fisher, had died a short time before. There is 
mystery in that cabinet. 

Indian war-whoops again roused the Ourang-Outang, beginning on 
November 22nd. These savages, the Iowas, direct from the far west, ap- 
peared in war dances, yelling, singing, whooping, and other pleasant pas- 
times, but later in the programme Campbell’s sweet warblers soothed the 
savage breast. They were now called Campbell’s Serenaders and Opera 
Company, and they were featuring Ethiopian ener e ta 
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delicate of the arts of the theatre. The Misses Garzynski, youthful dancers, 
Great Western and a “ celebrated Scotch piper”’ were listed with Campbell's 
in the promises of December 6th. The Indians had departed. During the 
week of December 27th, the lecture room approached more nearly to the 
domain of the theatre: Great Western then appeared in The Spectre Bride- 
groom; he played in The Dead Shot, on January 3rd, and in The Loan 
of a Lover, during the week of January 1oth. The other features of the 
bills for those two weeks were Campbell’s Minstrels, some Bedouin Arabs, 
Miss Bernard, Billy Whitlock, the Misses Julien and Whitlock, &. “The 
extraordinary musical prodigies,’ Master and Miss Wyeete, eight and 
twelve years old, on January 17th, were set down for “the most difficult 
solos on violin and harp, each accompanied by the other.” During that 
week Great Western appeared in The Village Lawyer, supported, I suppose, 
by Miss Bernard and Mrs. Monell, whose names figure in the advertise- 
ments. Drama has got in among the animals and the freaks. The only new 
thing on February 7th was a return engagement of Mrs. Pelby’s “ superb 
scriptural Statuary in wax.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Malone Raymond, singers from England, began an en- 
gagement at Barnum’s on March 6th; later, their “ three beautiful daugh- 
ters’’ also were stressed in the advertisements. They remained for nearly 
a month. On April 3rd, the Herald advertisement calls attention to Great 
Western in two farces, Miss Julien Noble, “a new candidate for popular 
favor,’ and Whitlock. One sees how limited was the variety field in those 
days; how few the entertainers on whom Barnum could call! But “ variety ” 
was in the near future. 

Beginning on April 24th, he had Dissolving Views and a Chroma- 
trope; also a Fire King and Queen. On May st, with Great Western, 
were a giant baby, sixteen months old, and weighing ninety pounds, “ Pro- 
fessor’ Todd, on the accordion, Mrs. Hurlbut, Miss Noble, Mrs. Monell, 
Miss Julien, James Hall, comic singer, and Mrs. Pelby’s Wax Figures. 
Some of those ladies, I suspect, acted with Western, in farces. By June 
19th, the Museum was swept clean of the ancient hordes. On that date 
appeared the United States Minstrel Band and Glee Club, John Harring- 
ton (the American Magician and Ventriloquist), the Lambert Family (com- 
posed of the Highland Mammoth Boys) and the Giant Baby. M. Bihin, 
the Belgian Giant, Harrington, the Highland Mammoth Boys and the 
Giant Baby made their spectators appear like pigmies, during the week of 
July roth. 

On Monday, July 31st, it was announced that Campbell’s Minstrels 
would appear twice daily. But by August 7th, Campbell’s band had gone 
to the Society Library, and the Sable Brothers had taken their place at 
Barnum’s. The Giant Baby remained. On August 14th, Tom Thumb 
once more came back and reigned supreme over his loyal subjects, urban, 
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suburban and outlandish. We leave Barnum’s for 1847-48 with this af- 
fecting tableau. 


THE Circus, 1847-1848 


The Bowery Amphitheatre, as usual, began the circus campaign. It 
opened on September 14th, under the management of John Tryon, and with 
John Gossin and John Wells as clowns; Mrs. Cole was among the first 
attractions. Before two weeks ended, the advertisements in the Herald be- 
came more specific. The Wells Family in a new comic ballet, and Messrs. 
Madigan, Sweet, and Smith, Master Odell and Mrs. Cole in acts of horse- 
manship — these were stressed. The week of September 27th brought in 
Felix Carlo, the Italian clown, and the Holland Family of Acrobats, clever 
to a degree. 

A popular burlesque, Santa Anna’s Retreat, or, the Capture of the 
Wooden Leg, made merry the first nights of October, with Gossin as Gen- 
eral Taylor, and Donaldson as Santa Anna. Barney W. Carroll, the horse- 
man, appeared on October 11th; on the 21st, Casimir, the noted drummer. 
I find Mrs. Gullen’s name on November 3rd; her supporting riders were 
Madigan, Carroll, Sweet and Odell. At this time, Tryon was encountering 
opposition from Raymond and Company’s Menagerie, with Miss Moore, 
“the renowned Lion Queen ’’; the Courier and Enquirer locates that show 
at Eighth Street and Fourth Avenue. 

In November came to Tryon’s Nixon and his talented children, also 
Master W. Nixon, “ the astonishing juvenile rider ”; also — reader, prepare! 
—a band of Ethiopian Minstrels! On December 6th, “Old” Frank 
Brower, “the only true negro representative,” was added, and made “his 
first appearance in this city as Clown to the Ring.” With him, on the 
6th, B. W. Carroll and his infantile pupil— Master Levi— were seen; 
also Madigan, Miss Wells and Miss Madigan, dancers, and the comic opera, 
Oh! Hush! 

Tryon’s season must have ended about this time. On December 2oth, 
the place was in control of Sands, Lent, and Co., who advertised pony 
races, May Fly, “the Paragon of Horses,’ Master Walter Aymar, Sands 
and his Boys, &c. On Christmas Day, Santa Claus appeared in the ring, 
and distributed presents to children in the audience. This organisation 
moved, as we know, on December 30th, to the Park Theatre. The enter- 
tainment of the ring offered at poor Old Drury for a period of nearly two 
months, I have already recounted. Let it pass. 

The curious fact is that Tryon was again at the Bowery Amphitheatre, 
beginning on January 3rd, his clowns being Bob Williams and John Wells. 
His advertisements at that time were exceedingly meagre. In mid-Febru- 
ary, however, were announced Mrs. W. H. Carroll, Bob Williams, Mr. Cole, 
J. (or I.) Sweet, the Wells Family, and Master W. Nixon — certainly not 
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an imposing array. And, on April 7th, an elephant, highly trained, and re- 
cently imported from Astley’s! Cetera desunt. 


Curistys Minstrets, Mecuanics’ Hatt, 1847-1848 


In this season of 1847-48 Christy’s long famous Minstrels took up their 
permanent abode in Mechanics’ Hall. Before they finally and joyously set- 
tled there, however, that frequently associated pair of entertainers, Yankee 
Hill and Dr. Valentine, gave entertainments in the hall, for two weeks, 
beginning on September 13th. Neither of these highly specialised and gifted 
men quite attained to the fixed and comfortable place that his undoubted 
talents entitled him to. Hill was always a wandering star, and Valentine 
a man who ever yearned to be graduated from the platform to the stage. 

On October 4th Christy gathered his flock into the fold. The ever- 
renowned Minstrels, including at first E. P. Christy, G. N. Christy, E. H. 
Pierce, W. Porter, T. Vaughn, and C. Abbott, then entered into their king- 
dom, from the secured possession of which no rival band, nothing, in fact, 
but internal dissension, was ever able to dislodge them. Here they remained 
throughout the winter, for the longest run known up to that time in the 
history of our city. A change in personnel would seem to be indicated 
in the Herald advertisements for the week of December 27th. E. P. and 
G. N. Christy, of course, were there, and Abbott, Pierce, and Vaughn; 
but now Porter was missing, and we find T. F. Briggs and S. A. Wells, but 
recently among the Sable Harmonists. And the number was increased to 
seven by the addition of J. Raynor. 

Whatever changes may have occurred in the ranks, Christy’s Minstrels 
gave performances at Mechanics’ Hall from their opening to April 22nd. 
The house was then closed for renovating. On May st, the company re- 
sumed, and remained in complete possession of their success until August 
5th. Almost a year they had remained in New York. The week of August 
7th they divided between Staten Island, Williamsburgh and Trenton. 

We saw what the Spirit of the Times, for October 16, 1847, thought of 
the fresher Christy’s, as compared with the elegant Ethiopian Serenaders; 
on October 23rd, a writer in the same paper informs us of his difficulty 
in getting into the crowded hall, where, finally, he was forced to sit in the 


third row from the entrance. “ Before eight ... the middle aisle was 
full; the entrance crowded, and four or five men perched on . . . the door 
frame.” 


A music cover (by Sarony and Major) “entered according to Act of 
Congress in the year 1847 by Jaques and Brothers,” is most interesting for 
its admirable likeness of Edwin P. Christy, and its amusing pictures of 
George Christy in female character. It shows, likewise, the conventional 
minstrel row in black faces and immaculate evening dress. The songs and 
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musical pieces of these minstrels, published at that time by Jaques and 
Brother, 385 Broadway, are fourteen in number, and some of them are 
familiar today: Happy are We Darkies so Gay, Jim Crow Polka, Farewell 
Ladies, My Pretty Yaller Gal, Snow Drop Ann, Lily of the Valley, Ginger’s 
Wedding, My Pretty Virginia Gal, Gone to Alabama, Rosa Dear, Walk in 
the Parlor, Carry Me Back to Old Virginia, Christy’s Polka, and Abbott’s 
Polka. This all sounds far away and sweet, like long-vanished faces. 

The Harvard Theatre Collection, with a bill for July 21, 1848, can set 
the usual Christy evening before us. Part I begins with an overture by the 
“ Pull Band,” followed by a glee, Where is the Spot that We Were Born 
on, sung by the Company. E. P. Christy then rendered an operatic bur- 
lesque, Stop that Knocking; G. N. Christy sang Louisiana Belle; J. Raynor 
sang Mary Blane, and George Christy gave Old Uncle Ned. Followed a 
duet for bones and violin by George Christy and C. Abbott; We’ll Have a 
Little Dance To-Night, by E. P. Christy; the Phantom Chorus from La 
Sonnambula, by the Company; Quickstep by the Band; and an original 
Burlesque Lecture on Phrenology by E. P. and George N. Christy. Part II 
opened with a banjo solo by Earl Peirce (sic), followed by a banjo duet 
by Peirce (or Pierce) and George Christy. Raynor, Upson, Pierce and 
George Christy then gave The Railroad Traveller, immediately after which 
the band appropriately played The Locomotive Overture. E. P. Christy 
next sang "Way Down South in Alabama, and George Christy did the 
Jim Crow Polka. Raynor with The Sugar Cane Green; E. P. Christy in 
The Galley Fire; George Christy singing The Gal with the Blue Dress 
on; George Christy and Earl Pierce in Way Down in Old Virginia, intro- 
ducing the Holiday or Festival Dance — these were the concluding features 
of fun and melody in the hilarious or sentimental second part of the show. 
C. Abbott began Part III with a violin solo, and H. Donnelly then favoured 
on the accordion. George Christy gave Lucy Long, “as originally repre- 
sented by him,” and he and Peirce (or Pierce) danced their original bur- 
lesque polka. Admission to these simple pleasures cost but twenty-five 
cents, with children at half-price. And note this humane request: “ Gentle- 
men are requested not to beat time with their feet, as it is annoying to the 
audience generally, and confuses the Performers.” The bill also announces 
an afternoon “concert” on Saturday, at three. 


Tue Minerva Rooms, 1847-1848 


It will be easier, I believe, to take up the activities of certain ventures 
through the houses they occupied. With that conviction, I enter upon the 
fortunes of the Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway, heretofore a home for lost 
or strayed among the humbler entertainers. The place opened, we remem- 
ber, on August 16th, with the Original (of course!) Virginia Serenaders, in- 
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cluding J. R. Myers, A. F. Winnemore, D. Kelly, F. Solomon, J. Sanford, 
and Eph Horn, concluding with a burlesque on Saffo, entitled Stuffo. | 
have called attention to the creeping into the minstrel bills of those Ethio- 
pian burlesques, later in the century so important a feature of their offer- 
ing. The Serenaders were still at the Minerva Rooms, fresh and songful, 
for the week beginning September 13th, still with Stuffo, and now with 
Don Manuel Lopez assisting on the Spanish guitar. 

On November 8th, another group of Ethiopian warblers made glad the 
hearts of the guileless. On that night the Original (again of course!) 
Western and Southern Band of Sable Harmonists — exquisite title! — be- 
gan an engagement at the Minerva; their component members were W. G. 
Plumer, J. B. Farrell, J. Tichenor, T. F. Briggs, William Roark, R. M. 
Hooley (afterward the manager of Hooley’s Minstrels, and of Hooley’s 
Theatre, Chicago), and S. A. Wells, “ late of Christy’s.” I hope the reader 
is finding it easy to pack into the garret of memory all these black-face 
artists now coming thick and fast upon the scene. Doubtless the long ago 
knew them all by heart. The Sable Harmonists made but a brief sojourn 
at the Minerva Rooms. On November 15th, I find them advertised at 
Niblo’s Alhambra Saloon, 559 Broadway. 

But there was no end to the adventurers in black-face. The Sable Min- 
strels, under W. Haines, were at the Minerva Rooms on December 25th. 
Darkness may have settled on the place in darkest winter, but, on February 
24th, the Bohannen Family of Vocalists appeared there, and the lights were 
shining in later March, when Campbell’s Minstrels spread joy. On April 
24th, W. G. Plumer, T. Archer, J. B. Farrell, W. Roark, Eugene H. Bond, 
Nelson Kneass (musical director) and E. Pike (“ accordionist’), now call- 
ing themselves the Southern Opera Troupe of Sable Harmonists, enrolled 
under the shield of Minerva, and specifically promised, on May st, selec- 
tions from the best composers, parodies upon operas, refrains, negro melo- 
dies, glees, songs, repartees, witticisms, burlesques, polkas, solos, etc. — the 
most complete programme we have yet found listed in the papers of that 
time. A precious music sheet, with lithograph portraits (by F. and S. 
Palmer) of Plumer, Farrell, Roark, Archer, and Bond, with J. C. Benson, 
manager, —a sheet copyrighted 1848 by W. E. Willetts — lists eighteen 
songs warbled by the “harmonists’”— Old Uncle Ned, Roaring Riber, 
Louisiana Belle, Let’s be Gay, We are the Sable Harmonists, Lynchburg 
Town, Nigger’s History ob de World, Susanna, Floating Scow of Old Var- 
ginne, Hard Times, Picayune Butler, Mary Blane, Lucy Neal, Dandy Jim, 
Lucy Long, O Sally White, Stop dat Knocking, and The Boatman’s Dance. 
Perhaps the reader is becoming surfeited? 

By May 15th, however, General Tom Thumb was advertised at the 
Minerva Rooms, nightly to hold his receptions, with afternoon perfor- 
mances on Wednesday and Saturday. And in mid-July a “Grand Pano- 
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rama of Taylor's Campaign in Mexico” was exhibiting; it was executed 
by Sherman and Tousey. 


Nisio’s ALHAMBRA; APOLLO Roos; THE Society Lisrary, 1847-1848 


Niblo, his former harbourage in ruins, for a time managed the Alham- 
bra, that summer dispensary of ice cream and soft beverages. On March 
Ist, the Virginia Harmonists were there; with them, on the 6th, was young 
Francisco, the Fakir of Ava. 

Minstrels, more and more! The Peedee Ethiopian Opera Troupe was 
holding forth at the Brooklyn Institute, on September 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 
its members including Tim Backus, violin, F. Stanford, banjo, G. De Buke, 
celestial chimes, W. Price, triangle, L. A. Wilson, tambourine, and W. Smith, 
bones. On September 6th, this aggregation began at the Apollo Rooms in 
Broadway, and was announced for a second week, beginning on the 13th. 

The Peedee group disappeared thereafter. On September 23rd came 
into the Apollo Rooms Dr. Collyer, with that band of male and female liv- 
ing models, whose doings I have already recounted under another caption. 
They remained, it will be remembered, till the roomier regions of Paimo’s 
attracted on November 8th. These first exploiters of the human form 
divine have received all the attention | can afford to give them. 

The Apollo Rooms, except for virtuous, methodical concerts, soon to 
be noted, seem to have been left free of everything, including pictures and 
black face; but, on April roth, the Metropolitan Minstrels came in, under 
direction of Austin Phillips, in Lights and Shadows of Negro Life. And, 
on August 28th, and subsequently, the Moravian Singers made a new band 
to tax our memories; the Herald lists them as Mlle. Lovarney (often 
spelled Lovarny or Lovarnay), Zorer, Stoepel, Kraus and Kaln. And, 
of course, the Philharmonic concerts were, as usual, held at the all-welcom- 
ing Apollo. 

From September 18, 1847, Signor Blitz, magician extraordinary, nightly 
performed his tricks and bewilderments at the Society Library; mid-Octo- 
ber found him still at it. Elsewhere I shall describe some evenings in De- 
cember wherein Lynne and able assistants sang the lyrics of Shakespeare’s 
plays as set to music by rare composers of the past. And the Hauser 
Family gave a concert on December st. 

On February 1oth the Spirit of the Times reports that “Signor Spi- 
netto’s exhibition of the Learned Canary Birds at the Society Library is 
really worth visiting. The feats they perform are truly astonishing. The 
Signor actually robes them in cloaks and hats with plumes. We advise 
the lovers of the curious to go and see them.” A week earlier (February 
12th) the Herald had stated of these birds that “they answer to their 
names, stand on their heads, draw carriages, dance on tight ropes, and do a 
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hundred other things. They exhibit at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
likewise in the evening at seven.” These abnormal creatures were still per- 
forming (see the Herald) at the Library in later March, Valentine being 
then part of the attraction. The last week of this double offering began 
on Monday, March 27th. 

Samuel Lover, like most lovers of dollars and other delights, found 
parting such sweet sorrow, that he kept on with farewells through several 
evenings. On April 24th, 25th, 27th and 28th, he repeated his delightful 
Irish entertainments, at the Society Library, and then gave two more fare- 
wells on May ist and 2nd, like Browning’s thrush doing the thing twice 
over, to prove that he at least could recapture the first fine careless rapture 
of an overflowing box-office. 

The last I know of the Society Library Rooms for 1847-48 is that 
Campbell’s Minstrels, who had spent the better part of the season at Bar- 
num’s Museum, went over to that refined Society resort, somewhere about 
August 7, 1848. They were still there in early September. A music sheet 
by Sarony and Major, entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1848, by William Hall & Son, lists, among their musical hits, Bella Rosa, 
Poor Nelly Ann, Young Julius Crow, Susan Dear, Miss Lucy Neale, My 
Old Aunt Sally, A Life by the Galley Fire, My Skiff is on the Shore, Negro 
Fisherman, Boatman Dance, Buffalo Gals, and Darkey’s Lament. The 
lithograph on the music sheet from which I draw this information, shows 
six minstrels in the row, this time with white faces, and some amusing 
representations of the singers dressed in female attire, now apparently a 
usual feature in shows of this kind. 


PINTEUX’S SALOON; THE OpbEon, 1847-1848 


Carlisle’s Band of Negro Minstrels announced one week more, at Pin- 
teux’s Saloon, beginning on November 15th; and another, beginning on 
Monday, November 22nd, and still another on the 29th. Perhaps this is 
nearly related to the Odeon, entrance to which was through Pinteux’s 
Saloon, and which gave varied entertainment later in the season. | find 
no more of Carlisle’s Minstrels. But, if I cared to be extravagant, I might 
say that a large percentage of the population in 1847-48 must have earned 
a living, either by Ethiopian performance or by posing in living pictures. 
A negro minstrel might have happened in any family —Carlisle’s or 
another’s. . 

Beginning on December 13th, the Broadway Odeon, “ entrance through 
Pinteux’ Saloon,” advertises in the Herald a show under the management of 
E. G. Greeley. For two weeks following the chief performers were Cecilia 
Blanchard, with her musical glasses, H. G. Sherman, Miss Roberts (not 
Mitchell’s Olympic actress), Adéle, Miss Lemee in dances, and alas! — 
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tableaux vivants, including Cupid and Venus, Venus Coming out of the 
Bath, Amazonian Triumph, etc. 

By December 30th, the Odeon was joining, as was the even more 
plebeian Hall of Novelty, the two fevers of the year — Living Statues and 
Ethiopian Harmonists; what could the most exacting seeker of the new 
desire beyond that combined allurement? A rather imposing variety char- 
acterised the promise for the week of January roth — singing by Miss Rob- 
erts, ventriloquism by Signor Valentini, the male and female model artists, 
and Grecian exercises by Cecilia Blanchard. The last night of the model 
artists was advertised for January 22nd. On that day the Herald informs 
us that the models are departing for a southern tour: “ We must state that 
his company is, beyond doubt, the best and most classical. Each piece of 
property 1s new — silk tights, gold and silver laces, daggers, lances, helmets, 
dresses, &c.” The troupe “is composed of six handsome women and four 
well-shaped men among whom is the celebrated French Hercules, M. Essler 
[sic], the chief poseur.” 

After the departure of the artists, the attraction — January 20th and 
thereabouts — included Pete Morris, Master Juba, “champion dancer of 
the world,” Miss Blanchard, and Jeanie Reynoldson, the singer. But, be- 
ginning on February 7th, tableaux vivants once more were the rage — 
these, and nothing more where nothing more was desired. The Herald often 
spoke of the prosperity attending the place. On January roth, it remarks 
that, “these cold nights, a punch and oysters, at Pinteux’s saloon, and a 
visit to the Odeon afterwards, is an agreeable way of passing the evening 
—at least many seem to think so, as it is crowded nightly. His model 
artists are as plump as ever.” 

This type of performance having been stopped by law, “ the manage- 
ment submits to its decision, and will open the place” with an entirely 
new and original performance. Hence, beginning on March 27th, the Odeon 
presented “a series of serio-comic pictures and caricatures in action”; also 
songs by Miss Develin, dances by Adéle, and performances by Cecilia 
Blanchard. Yet, the tableaux listed for April 24th in no way suggest a 
chastened spirit: The Young Warrior’s Dream, Sappho, Five Stars, Venus 
Stealing Cupid’s Bow, The Amazonian Oath, Calypso’s Dream, Venus and 
Adonis, The Three Graces (two positions), The Judgment of Paris, Diana, 
Goddess of the Chase, etc. Comment is needless. 


LAFAYETTE BAZAAR; COLUMBIAN HALL; Broapway Casino; HALL 
oF NoveLtTy, 1847-1848 


Minstrels! Minstrels! Minstrels! Here is another band — The Sable 
Brothers — at the Lafayette Bazaar Theatre, corner of Liberty Street and 
Broadway, offering (December 17th) their “fashionable” entertainment, 
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with H. Wheeler, J. Melville, S. L. Parker, W. Meeker, J. H. Cleveland, and 
J. G. Evans. The reader perceives that the earlier fashion of four per- 
formers had now given way to the sextet, or even the septet. The place 
had also a diorama of the Bombardment of Vera Cruz. It gave perfor- 
mances every afternoon and evening. Perhaps the public began to tire of 
the current madness; at any rate, the Lafayette Bazaar, Theatre and Me- 
chanical Museum (now so called) advertised, in latest December, only 
dioramas and mechanical figures. 

At Columbian Hall, 265 Grand Street, on January 8th, were performing 
(see the Herald) the same band, or another, called the Sable Brothers; 
they were still there in mid-February, but, soon after, moved to Convention 
Hall, where they had a long visit. Even briefer is my record of the Broad- 
way Casino; the Herald of February 12th opens the portals of silence just 
wide enough to announce that there a “ grand vocal entertainment ” was 
given nightly under Lynch and Kavanagh —both old friends of ours. 
And, beginning on February 28th, Perry’s Minstrels, “the youngest band 
in the United States,’ showed their quality at St. Luke’s Building, Grove 
and Hudson Streets. 

Reader, think not thy journey is done. What of the Hall of Novelty, 
Centre and Pearl Street, which, on December 27th, was combining in one 
programme living models (male and female) and negro minstrels, with 
Mary West and Cordelia to eke out the attraction? In early January a 
Sable Sister Band came in. On February 8th, the house advertised Powers’ 
Greek Slave, “by a young lady of faultless form,’ with other models 
equally undraped. “Professor”? Caleo was director. The Virginia Min- 
strels also performed. Later in the month, variety of singing and dancing 
lured to the hall. “Seven Beautiful Females”’ and the Greek Slave called 
on the 29th. In early March, the Ethiopian Melodists and Sable Sisters 
appeared in songs, glees, refrains, and dances, and the “ laughable bur- 
lesque, The Colored Fancy Ball.” Mary West and Lea Graube were among 
the performers. On May roth, the place re-opened, with Animated Pic- 
tures, under the direction of “ Professor”? Bruce Norton, late of the Temple 
of the Muses. 


315 BROADWAY; TEMPLE OF THE Muses, 1847-1848 


I confess I do not know what to think of a Herald advertisement of 
April 13th —a statement that General Tom Thumb was now at 315 Broad- 
way; and also the Chinese Lady, who talks and counts in Chinese, and eats 
with her chopsticks, “ which render the exhibition highly interesting to the 
lovers of curiosities.” I can readily believe that most of the gazers at the 
Chinese lady would be surprised to hear her speak the language of her na- 


tive country; few, I fancy, would have soared to the flight of imagination 
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necessary to wonder what the lady would have thought on seeing the 
“lovers of curiosities” eating with their accustomed forks, or mayhap — 
it was 1848 — with their knives! 

The old boat, known as the Temple of the Muses, soon sailed out of 
our ken. But an anchorage was afforded at 36 Canal Street for Coleman’s 
Minstrels, in a hall grandiloquently called by the same name. The an- 
nouncements in the Herald for April 24th are explicit, indicating, of course, 
the marriage of the two new epidemicals. Model artists represented The 
Bathers Surprised, The Maiden’s Rescue, The Favourite of the Seraglio, 
and The Soldier’s Dream. Coleman’s Minstrels were still in operation, 
with M. Flannery, “ whose dancing is second to none,” Bruce Norton being 
the manager of the black-faces. 

On May 2nd the Herald advertised that the Temple of the Muses had 
opened for a summer season, with C. S. Bartine still the proprietor. The 
Metropolitan Minstrels and other entertainments were offered for the delec- 
tation of those who would the Muses know in their sacred abode. This 
establishment, on May 15th, advertised a re-engagement of Mme. Warton 
and Mme. Welle from London, also a band of female Minstrels, and the 
usual “Illustrated Pictures.” On May roth we were promised Professor 
Pesch’s Celebrated Band of Female Minstrels; “this is the first band of 
female minstrels that ever appeared in the United States.” The Temple of 
the Muses was either outliving or out-advertising some of its neighbours 
and fellow-exhibitors. 


CoNVENTION HALL; Concert Room; MELopEon, 1847-1848 


The outbreak of this season is appalling. Convention Hall, Wooster 
Street, between Houston and Bleecker, began, on February 14th, to adver- 
tise nightly performances by the Sable Brothers, H. Wheeler, J. G. Evans, 
J. H. Cleveland, A. Forrest, J. Turpin, and J. Ryder, some of whom, under 
the same collective title, we heard earlier in the season, at the Lafayette 
Bazaar and at Columbian Hall. They were here in April, but, by May 
8th, had departed. 

I have already mentioned the giving over of the Concert Room, 332 
Broadway, to the exhibition of Professor Thiers’s Models; this was in the 
neighbourhood of March 8th. That hall, like most of the others found 
in the present portion of our work, made the circle complete by announc- 
ing, on March 10th, both model artists and Ethiopian singers. On March 
27th, an engagement began with the Congo Minstrels. What would we 
more? The Congo brotherhood, we learn from the Herald, consisted of 
Lemorex, Howard, Parson, Kemp, Wright, Griffith and Butler. 

The Melodeon, 53 Bowery, was, in the earlier months of 1847-48, de- 
voted to performances under the direction of Charles White. It did not 
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advertise in the Herald, but that paper included among its theatrical news 
almost daily items pertaining to the establishment. On January 4th, we 
learn that “there is some excellent negro singing at this place every eve- 
ning.” On the 17th, “this concern, under the management of Mr. White, 
is doing well — negro minstrelsy seems to be all the go.” The Herald, for 
February 8th, asserts that the Melodeon “is crowded every night to hear 
White’s Negro Minstrels, and to see Master Juba’s dancing feats.” 

By March rst, however, the paper informs us that the Emir of Aji is 
at the place, where “ he continues to keep up quite an excitement.” There- 
after the house was closed for a while “in order to be rebuilt and made a 
comfortable small theatre.” On April 1oth, however, the Herald writes 
that “a pleasant concert room, lately opened at No. 53 Bowery, is a well 
conducted, genteel establishment, and quite an addition to the places of 
amusement in the city.” The Virginia Minstrels, Jeanie Reynoldson, and 
Pete Morris were advertised there on April 17th. The minstrels singing 
there are listed in the Herald item of May 3oth, and I, for one, am delighted 
to get their names: Wells, White, Howard, Stanton, Smith, Neil, and Mas- 
ter Marks. They were still there on August 23rd: “the Virginia Sere- 
naders and the Fire King are doing wonders in the way of drawing full 
houses.” So much for “ Charley’ White’s Melodeon. 


ANATOMICAL MuseUM; THALIAN HALL; THE CoLiseuM, 1847-1848 


I should not have mentioned the North American and Anatomical 
Museum, corner of Division Street and the Bowery, if I had not found 
there, in late April, Miss Leslie and Miss Louise Starr, vocalists. 

There would seem, to us despairing, to be no end to these enterprises. 
June 12th reveals the Herald columns laden with an advertisement of 
Thalian Hall, 460 Grand Street, “open every evening, for the purpose 
of giving a selection of chaste and pleasing amusements, consisting of Ethio- 
pian minstrels (of course!), negro dancing, Grecian exercises (also of 
course!), comic singing, and the dog Juno. Tickets, 614 cents.” 

An end-of-the-season outbreak of the irrepressibles came on August 
24th, at the Coliseum, 450 Broadway. There the “original” Virginia 
Serenaders, heard at the Minerva Rooms, almost a year ago, began the 
usual variety of Ethiopian entertainment, the performers being J. R. Myers, 
J. Cavanagh, F. Solomon, G. Kunkel, J. Sanford and Eph Horn. They 
played nightly. 


THE ADELPHI (THE FRANKLIN THEATRE), 1848 


The patient reader thought he was freed from the necessity of ever 
going again into the old Franklin Theatre, at 175 Chatham Street; a house 
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that had finally sunk to the depths of cheap variety and then had gone out 
of our record — apparently forever. With living pictures everywhere, this 
old wrack of a house once more got itself refurbished, and plunged into the 
maelstrom with vigour and effect. I confess myself amazed to find in the 
Herald for April 4th a statement to the effect that the Franklin, “ recently 
arranged and decorated, and capable of holding 1600 auditors,” had become 
“a place of fashionable [!] resort.” A variety show was featured, with 
recreations “ chaste as they are amusing.” Admission was 12% cents to 
all parts of the house. 

On May 22nd, the Adelphi, late Franklin Theatre, advertised the 
“third night of the beautiful Arab Girls, who will perform some of the 
most extraordinary and wonderful feats ever attempted. Third night of 
the new and superior band of Adelphi Minstrels. Miss Blanchard in her 
brilliant performances with the golden balls, cups, rings, daggers, etc. M. 
Casimere in his extraordinary feats on the Grecian column and his eternal 
drums. Admittance 2 shillings to orchestra; parquette 1; upper box, 6 
cents.” The Arab Girls were still at the Adelphi on June ist, and now 
Mose joined the minstrels and the pictures. We were regaled with Mose’s 
Visit to the Arab Girls, in three episodes — the Interview, the Dance, the 
Muss and Fight. Mose in this last incident, at least, was playing true to 
form. 

For the benefit of Miss Blanchard, on June 8th, were promised the 
Arab Girls in Pyramids on the revolving column; Martin Flavin, “the 
best Irish comic singer in the country’; Mose among the Girls, by G. W. 
Smith; and Mose, Lize and Joe at the Market Dance. Musidora was 
announced. And on June roth we have the full significance of Musidora re- 
vealed and poetised thus: “ The Musidora, with timid eye, around the 
banks surveying, strips her beauteous limbs to taste the lucid coolness of 
the flood.’ This, one sees, links Musidora with the Wilde-Strauss Salome, 
except, possibly, as to the timid eye. On the 13th, the advertisement 
adds ‘‘ Messrs. Miles and Carter, the celebrated Ethiopian performers.” 
-Of course Musidora still cast about her timid eye, perhaps for the edifica- 
tion of the Arab Girls. 

On June 20th, the Adelphi advertised in the Herald the “ Extraordinary 
success of the Animated Pictures, universally acknowledged the most beau- 
tiful and classic ever exhibited in this city, represented nightly by ladies 
of matchless form and beauty.” The call for July 13th shows the house 
re-opening, with the celebrated Hungarian Melodists, the Tableaux Vivants, 
and the “ beautiful Olympic Games by 20 Ladies and Gentlemen.” On 
August 7th, a benefit was announced for Pesch, manager of the establish- 
ment, at which appeared Signor Bliss, Messrs. Connor, Phelps, Ruggles 
and De Forest. William Handcock was set down as proprietor of the 
place. On August 28th, Hiram Phineas, the Yankee comedian, was listed. 
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The Arab Girls were announced to be making their last appearance, and the 
Hungarian Harmonists, the Female Serenaders, and the Tableaux Vivants 
were featured in the bill. Here we will leave this resuscitated house for the 
season of 1847-48. 


PANORAMAS 


New York, in the ’40’s, could feast on many, many square yards of 
painted canvas, and we, too, so long after, by means of the New York 
Herald. There was, in February, Brunetti’s Panorama of Jerusalem, at 598 
Broadway; and for a few weeks Mrs. Malone Raymond gave lectures on 
certain evenings of the week, in connection with Brunetti’s canvas. On the 
alternate nights, Mrs. Raymond, her husband, and their three daughters, 
Fanny, Emily and Louisa Malone Raymond, sang through an entertainment 
called An Hour in Ireland. The Malone Raymonds later carried their 
stately names to Barnum’s lecture room. ; 

Meantime, for weeks preceding, and after, one could revel in Banvard’s 
mammoth panorama of the Mississippi, displayed in Broadway, adjoining 
Niblo’s Garden; it was still there at the beginning of April. It was going 
in mid-July at the Panorama Building (now so called) adjoining Niblo’s — 
three miles of canvas, proudly averred the announcement. MHanington’s 
Sacred Dioramas of the Creation of the World and the Deluge were seen at 
the same time at 396 Broadway. And we remember the diorama of Taylor’s 
victories exhibited at exactly this period at the Minerva Rooms. There is 
I believe, something cooling in the effect of gazing at these things in hot, hot 
weather. 

Perhaps here I may revert to the autumn of 1847, merely to guide my 
perplexed, perhaps hopeless reader to Mrs. Pelby’s Collection of Scriptural 
Statuary, going for weeks at 411 Broadway, opposite the Apollo. Later, 
these edifying spectacles were gathered into Barnum’s capacious halls. 


ConcerTs, 1847-1848 


Let us glean from Herald advertisements a season’s musical delights. 
We remember that, as the curtain fell on the season of 1846-47, the Havana 
Company was presenting opera at Castle Garden. They sang Moses in 
Egypt as an oratorio on September 5th. Perhaps that might be regarded as 
the beginning of concert-giving for 1847-48. On September 2oth, at the 
Apollo Rooms, another group of operatic artists — Rosina Pico, Benedetti 
and Dubreuil, with Henri Herz, the pianist, and W. Batterhausen, the “ re- 
cently arrived celebrated violinist,’ gave a concert for the benefit of the 
French Benevolent Society. And on the 24th, Anna Bishop was announced 
in concert at the Tabernacle, with Brough and with Bochsa, the harpist; 
bad weather caused postponement to the 30th. She sang again, on October 
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4th, with De Begnis, Brough and Bochsa. From this, it is a drop to J. 
Poole’s concert, on September 21st, at the Apollo; he sang sweet old ballads, 
with W. Irving and Mrs. Whelan (late Miss McGloin) to assist. 

Perhaps the reader would turn from vocal to instrumental virtuosity. 
Herz and Sivori performed at the Tabernacle on September 28th, assisted 
by Mme. Fleury Jolly (who sang arias from Norma and II Barbiere di 
Siviglia), and an orchestra under Rapetti; that concert would be worth at- 
tending. Herz and Sivori announced another for October 6th, with Mme. 
Fleury Jolly (“now recovered from her indisposition”) and the German 
Liederkranz. On the rith, their concert included gems from Don Giovanni, 
sung by Mme. Fleury Jolly, Mrs. Eastcott (first appearance), Dubreuil, 
Paige and Hecht. According to the Courrier des Etats-Unis, the Havana 
singers said goodbye, on the 15th, at the Tabernacle. 

Something of a thrill may have been caused in impressionable breasts 
by the first performance in America of a hymn composed by Rossini for the 
birthday of Pope Pius IX. This was given, on October 20th, by the Italian 
Opera Company under Sanquirico and Patti, and the soloists were Beneven- 
tano, Sanquirico, Amalia Patti, and Francesco Bailini, the new tenor. 
Neither Mlle. Patti nor Signor Bailini had yet appeared here in opera. Far 
simpler was the first ballad concert of Dempster, who had just returned from 
Europe; it was judged that the Tabernacle would not be too large for the 
number of admirers who would wish to hear him on the 22nd of October. 
His fifth and last concert was announced in the same place for November 
Pethe 

Will the reader attend another concert by Herz and Sivori on Novem- 
ber 2nd, especially when he learns that the ever-welcome Mme. Otto is to 
assist, as well as George Knoop, the violoncellist? Of course it was held at 
the Tabernacle, now almost the only concert hall in the city, since the Apollo 
Rooms had been given over to Living Pictures. The pillar of solid music, 
the Sacred Music Society, rose high on November 8th, at the Tabernacle. 
Elijah was its offering, announced as sung for the first time in America, and 
the soloists were among the best procurable — Pico, Julia Northall, R. G. 
Paige and Edward Shepherd (sic). T. Y. Chubb was leader, and the in- 
evitable Timm presided at the organ; it was repeated on December oth. 

Joseph Burke — our old friend, the Master Burke of long ago— was 
centre of interest at the Tabernacle on November 16th. His violin had the 
support of Richard Hoffman, pianist, pupil of De Meyer (“his first appear- 
ance in America’), Rosina Pico, Miss Northall, the Liederkranz Society, 
directed by Jules Hecht, and an orchestra under George Loder; and who but 
Timm should sit at the piano? Richard Hoffman became a factor in New 
York musical affairs. On November 17th and 1oth the Hauser Family 
(“relations of the Rainers ”) warbled Tyrolean-wise in the same hall. On 
December 1st their ambition contracted to the limits of the Society Library. 
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Josephine Bramson gave a concert at the Tabernacle, on November 24th, 
with the aid of Julia Northall, her sister, Harriet Bramson, and the Derwort 
Family, consisting of Mary Ann, aged 12 (violin), Eliza, aged 10 (violin), 
Caroline, aged 8 (singer), and William, aged 5 (‘cello). I fear this exhibi- 
tion of youthful genius — the Bramsons also being fresh to life’s joys and 
sorrows — must almost have overwhelmed Julia Northall. Josephine Bram- 
son, however, played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, with a full orches- 
tral accompaniment, and also shone in a piano duet with her sister Harriet. 
The Bramsons and the Derworts held the Tabernacle again on December 
21st. Par more important was the concert of Richard Hoffman at the Taber- 
nacle, on November 25th, with Burke, Timm, Scharfenberg, S. L. Leach (the 
vocalist) and Mrs. Eastcott (also a singer). 

Interesting evenings must have been those which began on December 
7th at the Society Library. Mr. Lynne then inaugurated a series of musical 
illustrations to Shakespeare, sung by Mrs. E. Loder, Miss De Luce, Mrs. 
Jones, Miss M. L. Leach (from England), S. L. Leach, and Johnson, under 
the direction of George Loder. These entertainments, I am glad to say, 
became popular. The music was of the most exquisite, comprising settings 
of Shakespeare’s lyrics by Purcell, Arne, Locke, Stevens, Jackson, T. Cooke, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Sir Henry Bishop. These evenings at the So- 
ciety Library — and there were many of them in December — must have 
been delightful. 

The Deutsche Schnellpost carries tidings of a “ Deutsche Kunstfeier ”’ 
held on December 4th, at the Apollo, to commemorate the “ Todestag” of 
Mozart. The participants were Germans of lesser renown. Let us not forget 
that the new opera at Astor Place was now absorbing much of the musical 
apperception of the town. On December 17th, at the Minerva Rooms, 
appeared Miss Marius and George A. Hoyt, the blind singers. The Hauser 
Family, on December 23rd, tried another hall, that at Rutgers Institute; 
they had been at the Society Library, on the 8th. And the Steyermarkische 
Musical Company of nineteen performers, just from Boston, joined their 
nineteen talents at the Tabernacle on the 28th. They charmed again on the 
30th, and on January 3rd, 4th and 11th. Family groups and friendly groups 
divided with negro minstrelsy and living pictures the race for first place in 
the “ faddery ” of 1847-48. We shall not, however, be wholly in the family 
vein until the Hutchinsons arrive. 

The January and February nights that had, except for a few happy 
years, always closed the Park Theatre, threw in 1848 a blight or frost upon 
the concert-givers. I found but little pure music advertised for those months 
in the Herald. The Schnellpost advertises for January 22nd, at the Apollo, 
Philip Ernst, flautist, Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. Eastcott, Philip Mayer, &c. And 
I must not overlook the “unparalleled novelty” announced for February 
17th, at the Tabernacle; Signor Agastro (or Acastro) was to perform at the 
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same time on the flute and the piano! And poor Julia Northall, Miss 
Brienti, Manvers, Mayer, and an orchestra under Rapetti assisted at that 
execrable manifestation! But a very dignified Todtenfeier zu Ehren des 
verstorbenen Mendelssohn, enlisted, at this season, according to the Schnell- 
post, the Philharmonic and Sacred Music Societies, the American Musical 
Institute, the Euterpean Society, the Liederkranz, the Concordia, Mme. 
Otto, Miss Northall, Mrs. C. E. Horn, Arthurson, Miss Watson, Mrs. Jones, 
George Loder, &. On February 24th, appeared for charity, at the Taber- 
nacle, Pico, Miss Brienti, Manvers, De Begnis, and the American Musical 
Institute. Compared with these proceedings, the performance, next evening, 
at the Tabernacle, by the youthful Apolloneons— Anne Maria Cole and 
her brothers — seems too childish to record. 

A complimentary concert to the Reverend Moses Marcus clustered at 
the Tabernacle, on March 2nd, the talents of Mrs. Loder, Miss Watson, 
Eliza Brienti, Joseph Burke, and Stephen Leach; Arthurson and Manvers 
were prevented by illness — the weather was bad — from appearing. I can 
only hope that, on the same unpropitious evening, Miss Marius and George 
A. Hoyt, former students of the Institution for the Blind, were able to make 
their way to the Minerva Rooms for their concert advertised then and there 
to become effective. Henry Clay, ex-President Martin Van Buren and other 
celebrities were expected to hear, on March 11th (postponed because of 
Clay’s illness from an earlier date) at the Tabernacle a performance by the 
Sacred Music Society of The Creation; Julia Northall, Mrs. Jamieson, 
Manvers and D. B. Bell were soloists, Greatorex organist, and T. Y. Chubb 
director. 

Here they are at last! The very spirit of America, its farms, its homes, 
its ideals, its essentially fine character — the Hutchinson Family, blest for- 
ever for the joy they carried from hamlet to metropolis, from metropolis to 
hamlet, singing of home and mother, and all the sacred things of life! On 
March 13th they appeared for a second concert at the Tabernacle, and | 
suppose the auditorium was filled with admiring throngs. This concert was, 
of course, not their last here during the spring of 1848; they were, for in- 
stance, on March 17th, at Rutgers Institute, and, on the 23rd, at the 
Tabernacle. Somewhat similar in quality may have been the benefit of 
Lynch and Kavanagh, pleasing vocalists, at the Minerva Rooms, on March 
27th, when they, Jeanie Reynoldson, Emma Leslie, Austin Phillips, Kneass, 
George Rea, and other favourites lifted up pleasing voices in simple song. 
The extraordinary manifestation of negro minstrelsy, in 1847-48, accounts, 
I believe, for the paucity of concerts of more conventional character in that 
period. At any rate, I could find but few concerts advertised in the spring 
of 1848. 

Nevertheless, on April 26th, Signora Biscaccianti, whose gifts had not 
overwhelmed opera-goers, came out in concert at the Tabernacle, assisted 
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by Perelli, Novelli, Master James Perkins (violinist) and Rapetti. And 
Alessandro Biscaccianti performed on the cello. On the 28th, the Hutchin- 
sons sang their farewell in the same hall. And the four Derwort children did 
something for music — especially William, aged five, on the ’cello— at the 
Apollo Rooms on May 2nd. Miss Northall, Josephine Bramson and Timm 
assisted. Dempster began a series of five concerts of his own compositions 
at the Tabernacle, extending from May 15th to May 24th; in the intervals 
he appeared at the Tompkins Lyceum, Staten Island, and in Brooklyn. On 
April 6th, Allan Dodworth’s concert, at the Tabernacle, had employed Julia 
Northall, Stephen Leach, Henry Schmitz (French horn), Timm, Loder, and 
Dodworth’s cornet band, with H. B. Dodworth as leader. Candour forces 
the statement that Allan Dodworth’s first name was frequently printed, 
in those days, Allen. 

The opening of Vauxhall Gardens on May roth doubtless was the dirge 
of the in-door concert season; at any rate, it was now dying on our hands. 
The Tyrolean Hausers I find at the Society Library beginning on May 2oth. 
Bottesini, Arditi, and Desvernine gave a concert at the Tabernacle on June 
12th, with Rosina Pico and Vietti, and with A. Barili at the piano. The 
Steyermarkische Musical Company of nineteen exhibited again at the same 
place, on the 19th and 23rd of June. Andon June 22nd, Maurice Strakosch, 
“ pianist of the Emperor of Russia’ — aman thereafter very long connected 
with the musical life of New York—made his American début at the 
Tabernacle, assisted by Catarina Barili Patti, Amalia Patti, Antonio Barili, 
and the German violinist, Henry Schriever. Strakosch afterward married 
Amalia Patti, and thus became musical adviser and director of the great 
Adelina Patti. He gave a second concert on June 20th, assisted by Signora 
Valtellina, Vietti, De Begnis and Antonio Barili. He is not remembered as 
a pianist. With a concert (the fifth) of the Steyermarkische group on June 
30th, at the Tabernacle, and the début of the Labordes (previously spoken 
of) on July 17th, at the Astor Place Opera House, I close the concert sea- 
son of 1847-48. The Moravian Singers were at the Tabernacle in early 
September to set the next season going; on August 28th, Mlle. Lovarny, 
Zorer, Kraus, Stoepel and Kaln gave their first concert at the Apollo Saloon. 


THE PHILHARMONIC Society, 1847-1848 


The first performance of the Philharmonic players, for their sixth sea- 
son, was given at the Apollo Rooms, on November 27, 1847, under the direc- 
tion of George Loder, and with fifty-five men in the orchestra. Spohr’s Die 
Weihe der Tone was the opening number, followed by Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream overture, an air from Le Nozze di Figaro, by Mrs. 
C. E. Horn, Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor for piano and orchestra, by 
Richard Hoffman, an air from Ernani, by Mrs. Horn, and Beethoven’s 
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Egmont overture. The second concert came on January 15, 1848, under 
Loder’s direction, and consisted of Mendelssohn’s symphony, No. 3, in 
A minor, Weber’s Euryanthe overture, a concerto for two pianos and orches- 
tra by J. L. Dussek, with Scharfenberg and Timm as soloists, and Lind- 
paintner’s Vampyre overture. Loder led (March 4th) the third concert, 
also, which began with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and allowed several 
members of the band to join forces in concerted numbers. The last per- 
formance (April 29th) was directed by Timm, with Arthurson and Leach 
as soloists. Spohr’s First Symphony had its first performance here, and 
Mendelssohn’s overture, The Hebrides, figured in the programme. There 
were fifty-two in the orchestra. U.C. Hill was no longer connected with the 
society, Timm having now succeeded him as president, a position which he 
held till the season of 1863-64. 


CASTLE GARDEN, 1847-1848 


With Niblo’s in ruins, and Vauxhall abrogating the dramatic, but one 
summer theatre demands attention in 1848. That was Castle Garden, which 
began on June 5th with an admirable company under George Holland, with 
Chubb as musical director and Monte Lillo as scenic artist. The opening 
bill included (Two B’hoys at) Beulah Spa, with Holland as Hector Temple- 
ton, G. H. Andrews as Magnus Templeton, Nickinson as Captain Kildare, 
J. Lewis Baker as Sidney Beauchamp, Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Templeton, and 
Matilda Phillips as Grace Ormonde; a dance by Mme. Augusta and Mon- 
sieur Bouxary; and The Magic Mirror, with Holland as Kabri, Mrs. Ver- 
non as Mme. Kabri, Miss Nickinson as Annabelle, and Miss Phillips as the 
Fairy Blanche. This entertainment, one sees, contrasts favourably with that 
which the new and pretentious Astor Place Opera House offered during 
the summer. 

The first bill was twice repeated; on June 8th The Magic Mirror (or 
rather Kabri) was joined by Lend Me Five Shillings, in which the charac- 
ters were played by Holland, Nickinson, Mrs. Frary and Miss Melvin. The 
Governor’s Wife came on June oth, and on the roth was announced the last 
appearance of Augusta, Bouxary, and Miss Vallée, who had assisted them 
during the week. Done on Both Sides was the offering on the 13th, Holland 
playing Pygmalion Phibbs (as at the Olympic) and Mrs. Vernon Mrs. 
Whiffles. The Olympic piece, Lavater, was also part of the bill, with Hol- 
land as Betman, Nickinson as Lavater, Miss Nickinson as Louise, and Miss 
Phillips as Mme. Betman. 

Who is My Husband? Old Honesty (on the 1oth, with Holland as 
Toby), Family Jars (with Holland and Mrs. Vernon), John Prettyjohn, 
Water Witches, The Barrack Room (this with G. H. Andrews, Nickinson, 
Mrs. Frary and Miss Barber), and The Boarding School (with Mrs. Ver- 
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non, Holland, Nickinson, Andrews, and Mrs. Frary) made bright the first 
weeks. And the Hauser Family aided in Tyrolean songs. The Post of 
Honour, on July toth, had Holland as Cobus Yerks, Nickinson as the 
Burgomaster, Miss Nickinson as Adela, and Mrs. Vernon as Trudchen. The 
success of the preceding autumn and winter — The Jacobite — came on July 
17th, with Nickinson as John Duck, J. Lewis Baker as Sir Richard Wrough- 
ton, Mrs. H. Phillips as Lady Somerford, and Mrs. Vernon as Widow Pottle. 
Nickinson and Holland also acted Macaire and Strop. 

For Miss Phillips’s benefit, on July 20th, Chanfrau was Jeremiah Clip, 
and Miss Clarke and Walcot gave Grist to the Mill. J. L. Baker appeared, 
on July 22nd, as Viscount de Ligny. Holland as Billy Lackaday and Nick- 
inson as Havresack (with Miss Nickinson as Mélanie) were attractions on 
the 27th. Mrs. Vernon had a benefit on July 28th, and then Bass, Stark, 
Mrs. Maeder, Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Vernon were seen in Simpson & Co., 
Barry, Holland, Miss Nickinson and Mrs. Maeder in The Secret, and Mrs. 
Knight (as Grace), Mrs. Maeder (as Matilda), Mrs. Vernon, Nickinson and 
J. L. Baker in Ladies Beware! Verily, one would gladly have attended so 
rich an offering. 

A benefit concert was arranged, for August 3rd, for the distressed New 
York Volunteers, returned in sad case from Mexico; at this, Miss Northall, 
Mme. Otto, Bottesini and Arditi appeared. The interlude of Mrs. Harris 
was revived on the 5th, with Holland, Nickinson, J. L. Baker, Miss Nickin- 
son, &c. Another Olympic piece, The Cabinet Question, came on the 7th. 
Herr Cline had recently been performing here on the tight-rope. 

The season ended on August 16th, with a benefit to Holland, in which he 
rendered The Whims of a Comedian, and Box and Cox. He also distrib- 
uted prizes to the audience and, as Ireland says, invited the spectators to a 
grand ball, managed by Parker, at the close of the dramatic entertainments. 
The early closing would seem to indicate failure. There were too many 
theatres and places of entertainment in New York in 1848. From this time 
forward, till frost nipped the foliage in the garden, one saw here but the 
Cosmorama and heard but instrumental music. But, on September 12th, 
The Desert was performed, with R. G. Paige, as usual, in the recitatives. 
And in mid-September the Garden swung into line with nightly perform- 
ances by the Ethiopian Melodists! Cool White, R. Edwards, P. J. Rice, W. 
Howard, D. Leon, S. Clarke composed the array. 

There is but little to say of the once popular Vauxhall Gardens. On 
May roth, the Herald advertised that the place was now open, with “ Vocal, 
Instrumental, and Terpsichorean Entertainments by the Kilmiste Family, 
from Europe, in their most laughable characters, pleasing songs, operatic 
and other duets, trios, glees, and brilliant dances and ballet, accompanied 
by the harp, violin, and guitar.” Admission to the Garden was, as always, 
free; to the saloon, 25 cents. 
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BROOKLYN, 1847-1848 


I begin, for Brooklyn, with the Peedee Ethiopian Opera Troupe at the 
Institute, on September 2nd, 3rd and 4th; also with R. Winter’s Grand 
Exhibition of Chemical Dioramas, opening at Gothic Hall, on September 2, 
1847, in which the Milan Cathedral, the Holy Sepulchre, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
and the Destruction of Babylon were “exhibited by illumination, in the 
style of Daguerre.” During the week of September 20th, came also The 
Funeral of Napoleon. More homely was the visit, to the same hall, on 
October 4th, 5th and 6th, of Campbell’s Ethiopian Serenaders, with a grand 
burlesque on Lucy Long, “ combining both operatic and ballet effect.” Then, 
“ having a few evenings at leisure, previous to . . . their Southern Tour,” 
these good minstrels provided several evenings in later October at the Brook- 
lyn Institute. The Eagle promises for October 13th, Sivori and H. Herz, 
with Mme. Fleury Jolly, of the French Opera, Paris, all at the Female Insti- 
tute. On the 17th, the Herald announces Herz, Sivori and Knoop for the 
same hall. Dempster, on the 28th, held the Institute. But an “ Olympian 
Festival,’ on October 29th and 3oth, and on the first three days of Novem- 
ber, probably drew throngs to Montague Place, near the new City Hall. 
There and then Sands, Lent and Company’s American Circus offered the 
bright array of Walter Aymar, R. Sands and his sons, Master Hernandez, 
Moseley, the great rider, Ruggles on the slack rope, J. Pentland and S. 
Lathrop, clowns, and De Camp, master of the ring. For 25 cents one could 
view the feats from pit or box. 

Blitz, beginning on the rst, filled the first half of November, at the Insti- 
tute, the only night he missed being that of the 8th, when Dempster sang in 
the hall. Julia Northall and Mrs. C. E. Horn were joint stars of a concert, 
November 20th, at the Female Academy; Herman S. Saroni and H. C. 
Timm assisted. George Vandenhoff appeared at the Institute, on December 
16th, in dramatic readings; in the same auditorium, Tyrolean Concerts, by 
the Hauser Family, “ relatives of the Rainers,” fell on the 14th and other 
evenings of December. They sang wholly in German. Far more exciting 
to my imagination are Lynne’s Musical Illustrations of Shakespeare, with 
remarks and readings, and songs by Purcell, Arne, Locke, T. Cooke, and 
Bishop, sung on January 4th, at the Female Academy, by Mrs. E. Loder, 
Miss M. L. Leach, Arthurson, S. L. Leach and a chorus — all under direction 
of George Loder. The Tempest, As You Like It, Macbeth, Hamlet and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream were the plays thus charmingly illustrated. And 
with joy I note the evening of January 13th, when, at the Female Academy, 
Lynne gave The Tempest, “ with the whole of Purcell’s and Arne’s music,” 
sung by Miss Leach, Miss De Luce, Arthurson, Leach, and chorus, and 
directed by Loder. The Steyermarkische Company of nineteen held the 
same Academy on January roth and 24th. But what could ay sia I 
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wonder, against the lure of Christy’s Minstrels, opening on that very 24th 
at the Institute? Thrice, at least, again these brave minstrels ferried from 
New York to the same austere hall of culture. J. S. Black, on January 
25th, gathered to the Institute a concert group consisting of himself, Arthur- 
son, Mrs. Jones, Miss De Luce, Greatorex and Comes. 

And here, on February 4th, at the Institute, we find Clara and Emily 
Macomber, violinists and twin sisters, with Covert and Dodge, as well as 
J. R. Hector, “ formerly of the Rainer Family.” The Sable Brothers hired 
the Institute for the evenings of February 11th and 12th. On February 
14th, Christy’s Minstrels, at their concert, stressed a burlesque on the Swiss 
Campanologians, called The Cowbellogians, or, Virginia Bell-Ringers. 
This outbreak of bell-ringers, families of singers, etc. is almost as devastat- 
ing as that of negro minstrels and living pictures. The Apolloneans (sic), 
consisting of Anne Maria Cole and her brothers, appeared on February 
23rd and March 2nd at the Female Academy. 

J. S. Black and Christy’s Minstrels united their talents, on February 
28th, at the Institute, where, on March 6th, Christy’s announced their fare- 
well. The Hutchinson Family came to console; on March toth and 2oth 
they made happy at the Female Academy. The Macombers were at the 
Institute on March 13th, as, on the 16th, was J. B. Brown, “late pupil of 
J. Sheridan Knowles,” in readings and recitations, and as, on the 2oth, 
was Beekman’s Band of Ethiopian Apollonians (szc). From too much 
minstrelsy it is a relief to turn to Howes & Co.’s Mammoth Circus, “ the 
largest in the United States,” which pitched “their great Pavilion”’ in the 
grounds adjacent to the new City Hall, Joralemon Street. There, on March 
27th, appeared John Wells, “ buffo clown,” James Nixon, equestrian man- 
ager, George Sergeant, scenic rider, T. McFarland, “champion Vaulter of 
86 Somersetts,” John Glenroy, “ juvenile Centaur,” Colonel W. C. Johnson, 
the “dashing two horse rider,’ W. Cole, “India Rubber man,” L. J. 
Lipman, pantomimist, H. E. Conover, contortionist, the Holland Family 
of acrobats, E. Perry, Herculean single and double rider, Major Stevens, 
the dwarf, “ with his steed of ponies” (alas! for our old friend, the Major), 
and Master E. Perry. The “lady equestrians” were numerous, and, | 
hope, glittering — Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Wells, Misses L. and S. Wells, Mrs. 
Cole, Mrs. Nixon, Miss A. N. Wells, Miss Johnson. Of course there was 
the Miles Band of Ethiopian Minstrels. And “the Pavilion will be bril- 
liantly illuminated with gas.” This great show remained for two weeks 
during the last of which the Bedouin Arabs were featured, and also Louisa 
Wells, “ equestrian dancer”’ from the Boston Theatres. 

The Brooklyn Institute housed, on April 17th and 18th, the Sable 
Harmonists — W. G. Plumer, Tom F. Archer, William Brown, W. Roark, 
M. Eugein (sic), James B. Farrell, Ned Fitz Henry and Nelson Kneass, 
under direction of John C. Benson. On the first of those dates, J. S. Black 
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opposed them, at the Female Academy, with a concert, assisted by Miss 
Northall, Arthurson, W. A. King, and the Quartette Association; on the 
second, at the Female Academy, the Runyon Family. Christy’s Minstrels 
were at the Institute on April 20th, 21st and 22nd, and Samuel Lover, for 
a “ farewell,” on May 4th. Families, in that far-off time, were not only 
large, but largely musical; the Derworts made a big party at the Institute 
on May 16th. H. G. Derwort “ presided” at the piano, and Clara Rolph 
(or Ralph) assisted as she could. The Eagle advertised for May 11th, at 
the Institute, the United States Ethiopian Minstrels of Brooklyn, “ re- 
turned from a tour of several of the neighboring states.’”’ They were H. W. 
Alexander, J. Coles, A. James, George Miller, John R. Marshall, H. R, 
James, and Peter Dumont. Better, I opine, was Dempster’s evening (May 
18th), at the Female Academy. Through May and June, Anelli’s painting 
of The End of the World, 500 feet of “canvass,” had eked out religious 
training at the Middle Reformed Protestant Dutch Church (title of many 
distinctions) at Court and Butler Streets, South Brooklyn. 

On June 12th and 13th, some North American Indians, who had been 
for three years in Europe, with George Catlin, danced and whooped, in 
native costume, at the patient, much-invaded Institute; quite different the 
music of the Steyermarkische group at the Female Academy, on June 20th 
and July 15th. Brooklyn, after that, could seek the retreat of the Brooklyn 
Garden, proud of the busy season just ended; or, during the week of 
August 7th, it might have attended a performance of Christy’s Minstrels 
in Williamsburgh. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE PARK THEATRE; THE BROADWAY, 
BURTON’S, THE BOWERY, THE NATIONAL 
(CHATHAM), 1848-1849 


famous old Park Theatre had passed under the control of Hamb- 

lin, and it is probable that many readers shared the doubt ex- 
pressed in the Spirit of the Times for May 2oth, as to whether the Bowery 
manager, despite his ability, could “ maintain two establishments in the 
same city.” At any rate he tried. He began by ripping out the interior of 
the old house, replacing the heavy design by lighter architecture and 
brighter decoration. ‘“‘ The dress circle,” says Ireland, “ was extended in 
depth, and, for the first time fitted with commodious seats, having enclosed 
backs, and ample space . . . every seat being hair-cushioned and covered 
with tapestry velvet. The dome and proscenium were entirely new, and 
the latter was magnificent.” The pit was supplied with new seats having. 
cushioned backs (instead of the old benches), and the “ entire interior was 
a marvel of richness, elegance and beauty.” The house, also, was remod- 
elled outside. 

Hamblin announced a double company for the Park and the Bowery, 
the artists intended to be utilised, as required, at either theatre. Many of 
the best of recent Park and Bowery favourites were included, as well as 
several valuable recruits from the new Broadway. John Gilbert was al- 
most a novelty in New York, and Mary Taylor was a host in herself, 
There was, besides, an imposing array of dancers — Adele and Hippolyte 
Monplaisir, Giovanna Ciocca, Gaetano Neri, G. W. Smith, Anna Bulan, 
Grossi, Corby, Mlle. Blondeau, Miss St. Clair, and Cornet. The orchestras 
for the two houses totalled thirty-five. 

Hamblin made a mistake at the beginning; he forced himself, the per- 
sonification of Bowery theatricals, into the opening bills, and of course 
kept away such of the old patrons as still maintained a standard of judg- 
ment not likely to be satisfied with Bowery methods. The first night 
(September 4th) was devoted to Hamlet, with Hamblin as the Prince, 
Hield as the Ghost, Bellamy as Polonius, Tilton as the King, Walcot as 
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Laertes, A. Andrews as Horatio, W. B. Chapman as the First Grave-dig- 
ger, Mrs. Winstanley as Gertrude, and Mary Taylor as Ophelia. Somehow 
that cast reads to me like something more suitable for the Hamlet Travestie 
than for Shakespeare’s tragedy. The afterpiece was Ladies, Beware! with 
Mary Taylor as Grace Peabody, Rose Telbin as Matilda, Mrs. Winstanley 
as Lady Beauchamp, and Dawson as Captain Vavasour (characters which 
these last three had assumed at the Broadway) and with George Barrett as 
Colonel Vavasour. 

On September 5th, Hamblin acted Virginius, with Rose Telbin as Vir- 
ginia, and Charles Moorhouse (first appearance in America) as Numeto- 
rius. This latter gentleman later married Fanny Wallack. One gathers 
the unsuitability of the force for tragedy in reading Hamblin’s support in 
Lucius Junius Brutus, on the 6th: A. Andrews, Moorhouse, Gouldson, 
Tilton, Hield, Mrs. Winstanley, Miss Telbin, and Mrs. Dyott. On subse- 
quent evenings, Othello, Macbeth (with Mrs. Winstanley as Lady Mac- 
beth), Virginius, Coriolanus, Pizarro (with Mrs. Dyott as Cora), could 
but have made the judicious grieve. Hamblin had always been a well- 
formed, stentorian Coriolanus; but Mrs. Winstanley, late comic old woman 
at the Broadway, as Volumnia! The farces may have been the better part 
of the bills: The Eton Boy, with Rose Telbin, on the 6th, and Box and 
Cox, with W. B. Chapman, Dawson and Mrs. Dyott, on the 11th. 

Naturally, the venture was not succeeding. Hamblin had begun bravely 
with the ancient, aristocratic scale of prices —$1, 50 cents and 25 cents; 
at the beginning of the second week he dropped to 75 cents, 50 cents, 3714 
cents (for the pit), 25 cents (third tier) and 12% cents (gallery). After 
two weeks of bad business, he removed himself from this stage and went 
back to the Bowery. On September 18th, the ballet of Esmeralda was 
mimed and danced by the Monplaisir troupe, Mme. Monplaisir appearing 
in the title-rdle. It was given nightly, up to and including October 12th, 
with the single exception of September 30th, when Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gilbert made their first appearance, since a European visit, as Sir Anthony 
Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop. My imagination warms as | reflect that 
Gilbert, the great Sir Anthony of subsequent years at Wallack’s, performed 
that character on the stage of the Park Theatre; the fact connects old and 
new in a satisfying manner. 


Anna BisHop; THE Monptaisirs; Maurice POWER 


Mme. Bishop, who had not reached America in the most propitious 
time, was now added to the Park forces, and, on October 4th and 5th, ren- 
dered the grand scene from Linda di Chamounix, between the farce, Naval 
Engagements (with Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert as Admiral Kingston and Mrs. 
Pontifex), and the still current Esmeralda. On the 6th she sang eae 
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poco fa, and, parts of La Sonnambula, and, on the oth, The Barricades, in 
which she rendered La Marseillaise, in the uniform of an officer of the 
French guard. Scenes from Tancredi and La Sonnambula were offerings of 
subsequent evenings. 

The Monplaisirs departed after October 12th, but Mme. Bishop re- 
mained. On the 14th she appeared in a scene from Anna Bolena; Lo 
Sfogato, on that and several subsequent evenings, presented Mme. Bishop 
as Anna Bella, Walcot as Mr. Star Hunter, and Dawson as Frederick 
Fitzcodfish Tip-Top. Mme. Bishop’s engagement terminated with the 
performance on October 28th. Meantime, with her musical morceaux, 
Our Mary Anne had been acted several times by Chapman and Miss Tel- 
bin, and Miss Telbin had also been seen in The Ladder of Love. Naval 
Engagements and Forty and Fifty (with Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert as Mr. and 
Mrs. Lillywhite) had run very agreeably through October. -Dawson had 
also been liked, judging from repetitions of the pieces Follies of a Night 
and Turning the Tables. In the first of these, Gilbert played Druggendraft. 

The Monplaisirs returned on the 16th, giving Le Diable a Quatre 
for three nights, and reviving Esmeralda thereafter. A comic ballet, Love! 
Despair! and Champagne! on October 25th, presented Corby as Lord 
Crockford; in the course of the piece M. and Mme. Monplaisir danced La 
Polka Nationale. This renewed engagement terminated, with Mme. 
Bishop’s, on October 28th. 

Maurice Power, son of the lamented Tyrone, began on October 30th 
in two of his father’s most admired roles — The Irish Ambassador and 
Teddy the Tiler. On the same night the farce, Founded on Facts, pre- 
sented Barrett as Captain Harwood and Mary Taylor as Mrs. Skeptic. 
When The Nervous Man was revived on November st, Gilbert appeared 
as Aspen, to Maurice Power’s McShane. Paddy Carey, on the 3rd, offered 
Power as the hero, W. B. Chapman as Phil Time, Mrs. Gilbert as Widow 
Leary, Mrs. Walcot as Catherine McClure, and Mary Taylor as Mary 
Leary. Power was not a success in the years of the early vogue of John 
Collins. He soon returned to England, where he died in September 1840. 


Henry PLACIDE; DOMBEY AND SON 


The history of Hamblin’s enterprise had, so far, been depressing, its 
broken purpose wasting in air. On November 6th, however, a breath of 
life came into the theatre, with the return of Henry Placide to the stage he 
had so long adorned. The superiority of the company in comedy —a 
company so ill-used in tragedy — must at once have been apparent in the 
cast of London Assurance on that inspiring night of the 6th: Placide as 
Sir Harcourt, Gilbert as Max Harkaway, C. W. Clarke as Charles, Dawson 
as Dolly Spanker, Walcot as Dazzle, W. B. Chapman as Mark Meddle, 
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A. Andrews as Cool, Mary Taylor as Lady Gay, Mrs. Walcot as Grace, and 
Mrs. Knight, the old Park favourite, as Pert. The imagination glows at 
the thought of Henry Placide and John Gilbert in the same play on the 
old Park stage; it seems too good to be true. On November 6th, the new 
farce, Anything for a Change, enlisted Dawson as Honeyball, Stafford as 
Jeremy Census, George Barrett as Swoppington, Mrs. Knight as Mrs. 
Honeyball, and Mary Taylor as Miss Honeyball. 

On November 7th, Placide was seen as Grandfather Whitehead, and 
also with Thomas Placide in The Comedy of Errors — the first appearance 
here in twelve years at the Park of the less famous brother. A perform- 
ance of The Poor Gentleman, on the oth, should have brought back lovers 
of old comedy; where in the would could have been found a finer Ollapod 
than Placide, a more sturdy Sir Robert than Gilbert, not to mention the 
Frederick of Barrett, the Stephen Harrowby of T. Placide, and the Foss 
of A. Andrews? On the roth, Placide’s Sir Peter and Rose Telbin’s Lady 
Teazle were supported by the Sir Oliver of Gilbert, the Moses of T. Placide 
and the Charles of Barrett. 

On November 13th Hamblin brought forward the one great novelty of 
his season. He elaborately staged a version of Dombey and Son, prepared 
by Charles Walcot, and set up in opposition to Brougham’s vastly popular 
adaptation of the same novel which had been triumphantly running at 
Burton’s since August. This was again a great mistake in policy. Burton’s 
Cuttle and Raymond’s Toots were already classics, and H. Placide and 
Walcot in the same parts, respectively, could not approach the representa- 
tives at Burton’s. Audiences fell back on admiration of Mrs. Shaw’s 
costumes, and the acting of Gilbert as Dombey and Mary Taylor as Susan 


Nipper — the last far more attractive than Mrs. Brougham’s performance 
at Burton’s house. The cast at the Park was enormous: 
CaptamiCuttlesynaceeeea ene Wilke, Jel, exerts WIRES ooo onncosceseodonms Mr. Richards 
Dombeyaee Gee as ese Vitae Gillberemee Sail Om BOvateree ti sce ence Master Shields 
Barstocke. aoneancicts: See VMiGakimaanret tame Citheaa.a-emienct: aoe cre Mrs. Shaw 
Garkenmerrcoannc tc ter Mire Cy Wa Glee Ite, Semi jac usdesdbscccnor Mrs. Gilbert 
WialteriGayaew. & ter ats Cees hie, Ml@erdremse INGE, (NOK Soe coosesouceses Mrs. Winstanley 
MOOUSE REE Ten eee te ce ee eee kia, NWelleorr TORN sangesocbnnonudcs cobs Mrs. Walcot 
Robs thesGrindermere nee Mie, WLI (Cheiorain  SUGeIN INI MEF co cocacso cae Miss Mary Taylor 
\adks BUNA Nose snede Sadomwes Mie, |i, INL See? IMI IMIES DNASE cocdacosesdibcoog- Miss Hunt 
Chicky Were neinc sere seas WE IEE ote INDE, IBC coocunsocssoo ences Miss Gordon 
pleomlinsongeran atts: cts eee MirteStationrd em Cooke ert. mcoccic contin Mrs. Broadley 
WET GE VGIOIG! co caescoodcepape Me, Fikeweaar  letonisemeGl .osboscasucecoocccs Mrs. De Witt 
(Gone iineinmes Sou ose e eee Mie, Wallon Sevilla scoccompectoosocsbesseas Miss Flynn 
Wiallenpenenemene error tee oc. % Mr. King 


The piece, despite the excellence of its getting up was a failure; the last 
night was announced for November 25th. The Spirit of the Times for 
November 18th gave an account of the performance, which I the more 
cheerfully reproduce because I love both Placide and Burton, not to men- 
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tion Mary Taylor: “As a literary or dramatic composition,” Walcot’s 
play had “ not the faintest merit ”; its popularity rests “on the strength of 
its cast”? and the manner of its staging. As between Burton and Placide 
as Cuttle, the public “ unhesitatingly ” had preferred the former, “ who has 
completely identified himself with the character,” and, if Burton were to 
wear a blue coat and a tarpaulin hat in the street, half of the community 
would swear that “he was the original in propria persona.” Placide was 
“a strictly natural, correct . . . Captain, leaning rather to the melancholy 
than the humorous points of his character,’ while Burton “makes him a 
bold, startling edition of the stage seaman, softened and improved.” Mrs. 
Shaw “rendered Edith a very interesting melodramatic character,’ with 
a touch of tragedy — “ Lady Macbeth, razed to a drawing-room heroine.” 
Edith, at the Park, was the leading character, whereas, at Burton’s, she 
appeared in only two scenes. Walcot was “only a fair Toots,” but Gilbert 
as Dombey “ was everything that could be desired by the most fastidious 
of critics. The gem of the piece” was Mary Taylor’s Susan Nipper — 
“which will tend greatly to increase ‘our Mary’s’ reputation as a comic 
actress.” 


Last NIGHTS OF THE PARK THEATRE; THE SIMPSON TESTIMONIAL 


Mrs. Shaw, then, like her liege lord, Hamblin, had failed to re-establish 
herself on the Park stage. Before she departed, however, she gratified her. 
ambition by appearing (November 24th) in The Love Chase (with Gilbert 
as Sir William Fondlove), (November 27th and 28th) in Love, and 
(November 30th) in Ion (with Gilbert as Adrastus). Mary Taylor, in 
those days, was disporting as Fortunio. Mrs. Shaw left with a benefit on 
December 2nd; she played in The Love Chase and in Love’s Sacrifice, 
Gilbert being the Matthew Elmore. 

The Monplaisirs returned on December 4th, in Esmeralda, and con- 
tinued until the end. The tribute to the memory of Edmund Simpson, 
long awaited, was paid on December 7th, when The School of Scandal was 
acted by a great cast, including Placide as Sir Peter, Burton as Sir Oliver, 
Barry as Joseph, Barrett as Charles, Richings as Sir Benjamin, Blake as 
Crabtree, Walcot as Careless, Mitchell (announced) as Rowley, Povey as 
Moses, Dawson as Trip, Mrs. Shaw as Lady Teazle, Mrs. Winstanley as 
Candour, Mrs. Gilbert as Lady Sneerwell, and Mary Taylor as Maria. 
Mitchell, at the last moment, could not appear, and Stafford took his place; 
in fact, Stafford is advertised in the morning Herald of the 7th. The 
programme also included singing by Truffi, Benedetti and Rossi, dancing 
by the Monplaisirs, violin playing by Giovanni Sconcia, and songs by John 
Collins. The last-named is announced on the bill in the Harvard Theatre 
Collection, but the Herald advertisement, on the 7th, lists instead the 
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Debating Society by W. B. Chapman. On December 4th and subsequently, 
likewise had been played the farce of Open House, or, the Twin Sisters, 
acted by Clarke as Villers, Dawson as Foster, Walcot as Tod, W. B. 
Chapman as Jacob, Mrs. Winstanley as Mrs. Matchem, Mary Taylor as 
Fanny, Mrs. Dyott as Jane, and Mrs. Knight as Mrs. Pocock. 

On December 11th Hamblin brought out Richard III with all the 
scenery formerly used in the elaborate revival by Charles Kean. His cast 
of main characters included himself as Richard, Gilbert as tanta, WAL 
J. M. Scott as Buckingham, C. W. Clarke as Richmond, W. B. Chapman 
as the Lord Mayor, Susan Denin as the Prince of Wales, Kate Denin as the 
Duke of York, Catherine Wemyss (her first appearance here) as Lady 
Anne, Mrs. Winstanley as Queen Elizabeth, and Mrs. Dyott as the Duchess 
of York. On the same night the Monplaisir troupe danced Liberty, or, 
the Four Quarters of the World, with Mme. Monplaisir as America, Mlle. 
St. Clair as Europe, Mlle. Waldegrave as Asia, and Mlle. Anna Bulan as 
Africa. This bill was given three times. 

Monplaisir took his benefit on the 15th, and his wife’s was announced 
for the 16th; but, just before it was time to open the doors on this last 
occasion, a file of playbills, hanging near a gas jet at the prompter’s 
entrance to the stage, blew against the flame and almost in a second the 
entire wing of the house was afire. In a very short time the interior was 
in ruins. It is said that the blaze was seen at almost incredible distances, 
and the calamity spread a feeling of depression throughout the city, for 
the passing of a venerated institution. The soul of the place, however, 
was long departed; and only the body was left to be destroyed. 

The Park Theatre opened on January 20, 1798; it had, therefore, been 
in existence fifty-one seasons before Simpson’s retirement. The company 
initiating it had, of course, migrated to it from the John Street Theatre, 
which had been opened in 1767. But the nucleus of the John Street Com- 
pany had come to America with the elder Hallam in 1752. One sees, 
therefore, that the Theatre Royal of America, as represented by the ashes 
of the Park Theatre, had been in life for nearly a century. That was the 
last; on the destruction of the. Park Theatre a door slammed between the 
past and the present, between an old way of doing things and a newer. 
That door was never opened again. Ireland states of the Park, “of the 
managers, actors, artists, musicians, and officials of every character, we 
believe none who assisted in the opening performances, were living at the 
time of its destruction.” Sunt lachryme rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, 1848-1849 
With the passing of the Park, the year-old Broadway Theatre took the 


leading place as home of itinerant stars of the most lustrous brilliancy; in 
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the very season of that passing, Burton’s came forward as the most popular 
stock house in the city. With the rise of Burton’s, Mitchell’s Olympic 
began to dim its fires. Thus the season of 1848-49 witnessed great changes 
in the theatrical arena. 

At the Broadway, the new season began on August 28th, with Forrest 
as star attraction. He appeared as Othello, supported by Dyott as lago, 
Lester as Cassio, Shaw as Roderigo, Fredericks as Brabantio, Reynolds 
(from the Southern theatres) as Montano, Kingsley as Ludovico, Walton 
as the Duke, Fanny Wallack as Desdemona, and Mrs. Abbott (late of the 
Park Theatre) as Emilia. Minor parts fell to Bernard, Lonsdale, Gallott 
(so long of the Park) and Thompson. The afterpiece was The Captain of 
the Watch, with Lester as Viscount de Ligny, Baker as Adolphe, Vache as 
Vanderpotter, Mrs. Abbott as Kristina, and Mrs. Watts as Katryn. These 
names apprise the reader of the personnel of the theatre; he will remember 
that three favourites of last year at the Broadway — Miss Telbin, Mrs. 
Winstanley and Dawson — had joined Hamblin’s new aggregation at the 
Park. Other members of the Broadway for 1848-49 were G. H. Andrews, 
Hadaway, and Mrs. W. Isherwood. W. H. Reynolds was the most promis- 
ing of the recruits. The prices of admission were, for this second season, 
75 cents to dress circle and parquet, 25 cents to family circle and upper 
boxes, and 12% cents to the gallery. 

Forrest remained for twenty-three consecutive nights, his engagement 
closing on September 22nd, with a benefit; during this season he appeared 
as Virginius, Richelieu (with Lester as Beringhen and Reynolds as Gas- 
ton), as Damon, Hamlet, Spartacus (with Fanny Wallack as Julia, and 
Mrs. Abbott as Senona), Macbeth (with Fanny Wallack, first time, as 
Lady Macbeth), Metamora (with Fanny Wallack as Nahmeokee), Jack 
Cade, King Lear, and The Broker of Bogota (with Miss Wallack as Joanna 
and Mrs. Abbott as Leonora), some of these offerings being given more 
than once. In Hamlet (September 1st) Charles Pope, a newcomer, ap- 
peared as Claudius. The afterpieces during this period were familiar, but. 
with so admirable a company they must have given delight. On the 30th, 
Isabel Dickinson, “from the London and Liverpool Theatres,” made her 
first appearance in America, as Fanny and Tom, in The Eton Boy, a piece 
in which she was frequently seen, both here and, somewhat later, at the 
Astor Place Opera House. Her engagement at the latter place we have 
already described in the discussion of the autumn season of 1848 at that 
establishment. In The Eton Boy her support included Lester as Popham, 
Bernard as Curry, and Andrews as Dabster. Miss Dickinson also played 
Harriet, in Is He Jealous? on the toth of October. Miss Celeste — lately 
La Petite Celeste— and M. Wiethoff were the entr’acte dancers during 
the autumn term at the Broadway. 

On September 23rd, Forrest having departed, the company had one 
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evening to itself, and presented The Hunchback, and the farce, Kissing 
Goes by Favour. In the Knowles play Fredericks was Master Walter, 
Dyott Clifford, Lester Modus, Fanny Wallack Julia, and Mrs. Abbott 
Helen. In the farce, E. Shaw essayed the Duke de Bassompierre, Hadaway 
Jean Grillon, Thompson Louis, Mrs. Abbott Marchioness de Launay, Mrs. 
Watts Perrine, and Miss Carman a Servant. Kissing Goes by Favour had 
been done at the Olympic during the preceding season. 


CoLuins; ENGLISH OPERA 


A two-weeks period of Irish comedy began on September 25th; Collins 
for twelve nights juggled about a familiar repertoire, including The Irish 
Ambassador, Teddy the Tiler, Born to Good Luck, The Irish Post, The 
Irish Attorney, How to Pay the Rent, The Happy Man, The Wrong 
Passenger, The Nervous Man (with Vache as Aspen), King O’Neil, Rory 
O’More, and His Last Legs. Lester, on September 29th, appeared as Leon 
Sabertash, in The Bold Dragoons, with Fanny Wallack as Rosine; he 
acted Robert Macaire on October 4th, with Hadaway as Jacques Strop. 

Blake returned on October oth, in his inimitable rendering of Jesse 
Rural, Fredericks assisting as the Earl of Pompion, Lester as Littleton 
Coke, Dyott as Tom, Vache as Colonel Rocket, Hadaway as Bob, E. Shaw 
as Lord Charles, Miss Hildreth (succeeding Mrs. Winstanley in the com- 
pany) as the Countess, Fanny Wallack as Lady Alice, and Mrs. Abbott 
as Kate Rocket — assuredly an admirable cast. On that same evening, 
Rose (or Rosalie) Cline made her first appearance at this theatre as 
Gertrude, in the Loan of a Lover, with Hadaway as Peter Spyk, G. H. 
Andrews as Swyzel, Baker as Amersfort, and Miss Hildreth as Ernestine. 

On October 11th began a series of performances of lighter opera. The 
Bohemian Girl was sung by Mr. and Mrs. Seguin in their familiar rdéles, 
with Stephen Leach (his first appearance in the New York theatres) as 
Arnheim, W. H. Reeves as Thaddeus, George Holman as Florestan, and 
Mrs. H. Phillips as the Gipsy Queen. The cast of La Sonnambula, on the 
14th, included Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mrs. Phillips. And on 
October 16th, was first played here Wallace’s opera of Maritana, heard last 
spring at the Bowery. Again Mr. and Mrs. Seguin appeared as Don Jose 
and Maritana, and Reeves replaced Gardner as Don Cesar de Bazan, 
I:each being Charles II], G. H. Andrews the Marquis, Mrs. Phillips Laza- 
rillo, and Miss Carman the Marchioness. Before the close of their engage- 
ment, these singers presented also L’Elisir d’Amore, and, for what was 
announced as the first time in the English language, The Daughter of the 
Regiment. This latter was brought out on October 2oth, with Mrs. Seguin 
as Marie, Mrs. H. Phillips as the Marchioness, Miss Carman as the 
Duchess, W. H. Reeves as Tonio, Seguin as Cartouche, Pearson as the 
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Corporal, Pope as the Notary, and G. H. Andrews as the Steward. Our 
Mary Anne, the farce of the 21st, enlisted Mrs. Abbott as Ernestine and 
Hadaway as Jonathan. 

The partnership between Colonel Mann and E. A. Marshall was dis- 
solved on October 25th, and on the following evening a benefit was tendered 
to the former, who then left the establishment he had so hopefully opened 
but little more than a year previously. The bill comprised The Poor 
Gentleman, with Forbes as Lieutenant Worthington, Blake as Sir Robert 
Bramble, and Thomas Placide as Stephen Harrowby; Charles II, with 
J. R. Scott as Captain Copp, and Rosalie Cline as Edward; and Born to 
Good Luck, with Barney Williams as Paudeen O’Rafferty. These were 
mostly volunteers. On October 28th, London Assurance, with Blake, 
Lester, Fanny Wallack and a superb cast, was followed by the new farce by 
Charles Dance — The Arcade, cast with Hadaway as Wigton, Baker as 
Ready, E. Shaw as O’Slack, G. H. Andrews as Longstaff, Miss Hildreth as 
Mrs. Cloud, and Mrs. Watts as Miss Moss. Murdoch played Claude 
Melnotte, to Fanny Wallack’s Pauline, on October 30th. Thomas Placide 
was now a regular member of the company. 

I cannot explain that single appearance of Murdoch, nor two perform- 
ances of Forrest, on November 3rd and 4th, respectively, as Jack Cade and 
The Gladiator. J. W. Wallack, Jr., figured, on November 6th, as Claude 
Melnotte, his sister again playing Pauline. Wallack enacted Richard III 
and Werner, and, on November toth, for his benefit, brought out a tragedy 
by the Reverend James White, entitled Savile of Haysted: 


DWE Gi IBWEWINANENM oonoonscnsoc MiraDyottem sin stephen Jeweler ita Mr. E. Shaw 
Johneeltongeennetee re eee Mire redericksiam Grail Career ere Mr. McDouall 
Master Clayton nrresn re Mit GalewAni Grew Sma Darl liane Savile eee Miss F, Wallack 
INGdael Ti Vete teenies Sere ter: Mr. Lester Mistress Bridget ......... Mrs. W. Isherwood 
JOhnwEpsticueee aoc e. ae nee WMG Ilse Git SeNAIIS occ cooce Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr. 


This play was given but twice. 

Forrest began a week’s engagement on November 13th, as Richelieu, 
and on the same evening Poor Pillicoddy, a great success at Burton’s, was 
first played at the Broadway, with Hadaway in the title-rdle, Shaw as 
Captain O’Scuttle, Mrs. Abbott as Mrs. Pillicoddy, Miss Hildreth as Mrs. 
O’Scuttle, and Mrs. Watts as Sarah Blunt. On the 14th, Forrest was 
Othello to the Iago of James Wallack, Jr., the Cassio of Lester (Wallack), 
and the Desdemona of Fanny Wallack. Metamora, The Gladiator, King 
Lear, and Jack Cade were his remaining parts. Lester had again resumed 
his fine Don Czsar de Bazan. 


MacartTHy AND MurpocH; Tom Tuums; RICHINGS 


The Irish comedian, Macarthy, “of Drury Lane and Covent Garden,” 
made his American début, on November 20th, as Dennis Brulgruddery, 
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and as O'Callaghan, in His Last Legs. How weary some people must have 
been growing of these Hibernians in the same never-varying repertoire of 
pieces exalting Irish wit and Irish thriftlessness! On the 21st, Macarthy 
played Rory O’More and The Irish Tutor; and, on the 22nd, Murdoch 
came back as Richelieu. Murdoch, during the two weeks of his engage- 
ment, appeared as Young Mirabel, Claude Melnotte, the Elder Brother, 
Rover, Beverley, the Stranger, Alfred Evelyn, and, for his benefit on 
December 1st, Octavian, in The Mountaineers, and Vapid, in The Dramat- 
ist. During part of the same period, Macarthy, relegated to the after- 
pieces, was seen in The Nervous Man, The Honest Thieves, and King 
O’Neil. In the cast of The Mountaineers, Mrs. Blake made her first appear- 
ance in six years, enacting Agnes. 

I cannot believe that recent offerings at the Broadway had attracted 
much money or applause. General Tom Thumb began a week’s engage- 
ment, on December 4th, appearing in Chronicles of Hop o’ My Thumb, or, 
the Seven League Boots, a piece written especially for him: 
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In addition to the above, Masters Wilson, Lord, Roberts, Timms, Holden 
and Turner appeared as the Woodman’s sons, and Misses Homer, Albro, 
Winters, Lothian, Hall, Walton and Smith, as the Ogre’s daughters. Much 
fine scenery and some spectacular trappings dignified the show. On the 
oth, for his benefit, Tom Thumb added to this piece Bombastes Furioso. 

Peter Richings, whose reputation, I suspect, was more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, was the next “ star’; he began on December 
11th as Benedick, with Lester on Don Pedro, Dyott as Claudio, Miss 
Wallack as Beatrice and Mrs. Abbott as Hero. On the 12th he was seen as 
Modus, and as Flighty, in The Married Rake. On December 14th, he 
played Sir Benjamin Backbite, to the Sir Peter and Lady Teazle of Blake 
and Fanny Wallack, the Charles of Lester, the Joseph of Dyott, and the 
Candour of Mrs. Blake. The fast-fading Every One Has His Fault, on 
December 15th, presented Richings as Harmony, Lester as Sir Robert 
Ramble, Blake as Solus, Fanny Wallack as Lady Elinor, Mrs. Abbott as 
Miss Wooburn, and Mrs. Blake as Mrs. Placid; Richings also acted Havre- 
sack in Napoleon’s Old Guard. It was rather hard to make a star of 
Richings; especially in company so admirable as that with which he was 
associated at the Broadway. This bill was announced for repetition on 
the 16th; but Blake dismissed the audience, announcing that the per- 
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formers, while the Park Theatre was burning, could not appear in the 
comedy advertised. 

The twin artistes from Germany, Charles and Adéle Hohnstock, played 
between farces at the Broadway, for two or three nights, beginning on 
December 19th. Under such circumstances, it will be remembered, Ole 
Bull and Vieuxtemps had first been heard in New York at the Park Theatre. 
On the roth, Charles Hohnstock gave on the violin a grand fantasia from 
L’Elisir d’Amore, and his sister executed on the piano a tremolo “ chiefly 
for the right hand,’ and also a Grand Etude by C. Meyer. These artists 
were later heard in New York concert halls. 


THE Count oF Monte Cristo 


A reading of the records so far for 1848-49 will convince us that the 
Broadway Theatre had been under an eclipse, except for the engagements 
of Forrest. On December 25th, however, the management presented a 
superb Christmas gift— a new play which made an immense hit, and ran 
for fifty consecutive nights. This was George H. Andrews’s adaptation of 
The Count of Monte Cristo (invariably Christo, in the bills), first played 
on that evening: 
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This cast remained intact until February 12th, when Baker was succeeded 
by Moorhouse as Albert. The piece was mounted most elaborately, the 
bills promising gorgeous settings, processions, choruses and dances, in the 
last of which Miss Celeste and Miss Kennedy participated. From the 
many scenes I can list only the fourth of Act I] — “Splendid Moonlight 
View, Ramparts, Embrasures, and Heights of the Chateau dIf”; the 
second of Act IV — “ Interior of the Grottos, profusely hung with Crimson 
and Gold Brocade — curtains overhanging the arches gorgeously decorated. 
Magnificent Chandelier, Divans, Furniture, Statues and appointments of 
the most unique and costly description, presenting a coup-d’oeil of more 
than Eastern Gorgeousness. Hospitality of Sinbad the Sailor. . . . Grand 
Ballet. Picturesque Pas Odalisque”’; and, in Act V, “ The Carnival. To 
give full effect to which, the entire Stage will be thrown open, and Bril- 
liantly Hluminated. Hundreds of persons in Fancy, Grotesque, and Sump- 
tuous Costumes. . . . Flags, Draperies and Variegated Lamps, suspended 
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from the Temporary Arches. . . . In the course of this scene, which it is 
believed has never been excelled on the American Stage, the Great Russian 
Polka, in appropriate costume, Pas Grotesque, |’Homme a Trois Jambes, 
Pas Zodlogique, Grand Galop, Superb Tributary Tableau.” The scenery 
was by P. Grain, Jr., the machinery by Adam Gailbraith, the properties 
by S. Wallis, and the dresses by Mrs. Wallis. Burke and Hoffman, “ the 
distinguished professors,’ composed the glees and choruses, and Schmidt 
and Wiethoff directed the dances. 

Monte Cristo ran without forepiece or afterpiece till February 15th. 
On the 16th, but the last two acts were presented, in connection with Old 
Heads and Young Hearts, that evening being the benefit of Blake. During 
part of the run Driesbach and his animals were utilised in the spectacle of 
the last act. The Albion, for December 30th, commends the show: Lester 
“reminded us frequently of his father, so admirably has he caught the 
spirit of ‘the Wallack’ in his picturesque rendering of the part, and the 
facility with which he assumes the various disguises. ... The frank, 
warm-hearted, and simple-minded young sailor contrasts well with the 
determined smuggler, the voluptuous but philosophical Greek, and the 
stern, inflexible, yet benevolent dispenser of justice. . . . We were not 
prepared for such an extent of versatility from Mr. Lester, but he has 
proved himself to be an artist of very superior powers.” After brief praise 
of the acting of Dyott, Fredericks, Hadaway and Vache, the critic passes 
to the (to us) very interesting Fanny Wallack. She is “a lovely Haydee. 
She is, however, somewhat too declamatory ...a fault which we sin- 
cerely wish this talented young actress would endeavour to overcome. She 
is really one of the most promising young persons now on the American 
stage, and bating this tendency . . . she has little to prevent her becoming 
ultimately one of our best actresses.” Mrs. Abbott’s Mercedes was “ ex- 
ceedingly touching and natural.” The reviewer ends with a tribute to the 
settings and doubts if any spectacle has ever exceeded it in New York. 

So much then for the grateful oasis of Monte Cristo. On February 
16th, let me say, Rose Telbin, whose excursion to the Park had not been 
very successful, came back to the Broadway in the character of Mrs. 
Skeptic, in Founded on Facts; the piece had been seen earlier at both the 
Park and the Olympic. At the Broadway Matthews appeared as Captain 
Harwood, Hadaway as Skeptic, Shaw as Frank Oakley, and Miss Sinclair 
as Helen Harwood. The performances of this little piece were the first 
given as accompaniments of any kind to the successful Monte Cristo. 


KATE WooDHULL 


Perhaps the management hoped for a second great hit in the next 
novelty — Kate Woodhull, or, the Price of Liberty — produced on Feb- 
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ruary 21st. This was a “ patriotic and historical drama” in five acts by 
C. Edwards Lester, author of The Glory and Shame of England, and it was 
advertised as “ illustrative of incidents in the war of American Independ- 
ence.” The scenes lay in Brooklyn, the village of Jamaica, and Staten 
Island; the period was August, 1776. ‘‘ The argument,” read the bills, 
“jis embodied in a truthful historical picture of the sufferings and heroism 
of the Men and Women of the Revolution — the great facts and stirring 
incidents of the disastrous Battle of Brooklyn, in which 3000 Patriots fell, 
the retreat of Washington from Long Island, and the unutterable horrors 
of the Jersey Prison Ship, and is designed to illustrate the darkest period 
of the Revolution.”” The scenery was by R. Smith, and the incidents are 
gasped out briefly in the synopsis of successive acts; Act I, The Spy! 
Act II, The Betrayal! Act III, The Rescue! Act IV, The Prison Ship! 
Act V, The Martyrdom! This was the cast: 
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The play ran only up to and including February 27th; some reviews were 
even satirical in denunciation. One sees, of course, the persistence in this 
type of play of the honest Yankee and the Indian Princess; the negro, 
likewise, is there, but where is the Irishman? 

On the 28th, Lester was again exploited in Don Cesar de Bazan, and 
a new afterpiece, The Midnight Watch, seen in December at the Olympic, 
was brought out at the Broadway, with Pope as Labarre, the jailor, Vache 
as the old soldier, Pierre de la Roche, Moorhouse as Antoine Duval, 
Bernard as Jacquot Coquot, Fanny Wallack as Pauline, and Rose Telbin 
as Ninetta. On the same evening a ballet divertissement was given by a 
group including M. and Mme. Julien, M. and Mme. Philippe, and young 
Martinetti. 


HENRY PLACIDE; COLLINS 


The venerated, almost historic Henry Placide first appeared at the 
Broadway on March 5th, as Sir Peter Teazle, Blake gracefully sinking to 
the part of Crabtree. If 1 was warmed with the thought of Placide and 
John Gilbert performing together, in the autumn at the Park, I am also 
delighted to imagine Placide and Blake at the Broadway. In the fine cast 
of The School for Scandal, on the 5th, with Placide and Blake, were Vache 
as Sir Oliver, Dyott as Joseph, Lester as Charles, and Fanny Wallack as 
Lady Teazle. The new farce of Slasher and Crasher — soon to be found 
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in many theatres — was the afterpiece, with Hadaway as Slasher, E. Shaw 
as Crasher, Vache as Blowhard, Moorhouse as Lieutenant Brown, Rose 
Telbin as Rosa, and Mrs. Isherwood as Dinah Blowhard; it had been 
played on February 26th. 

; The company now available at the Broadway for comedy was exceed- 
ingly fine. On the 6th, The Poor Gentleman enlisted Placide as Ollapod, 
Blake as Sir Robert Bramble, Lester as Frederick and Mrs. Watts as Miss 
McTab; Placide appeared as Grandfather Whitehead, in the afterpiece. 
London Assurance, Speed the Plough, and Boucicault’s once popular 
comedy of The West End followed in succession. In the last-named play, 
given on March oth and roth, Rose Telbin made her last appearances in 
public, as Norah O’Connor. She died two weeks later (March 24th) from 
an attack of pleurisy, or perhaps I should say from a recurrence of an earlier 
trouble of that nature. 

If the reader is as weary as I of Irish farce and comedy, he will not be 
overjoyed to learn that Collins came back on March 12th; the best of the 
matter lay in the fact that Placide remained, and acted during the engage- 
ment either with Collins, or separately, in farces identified with his fame. 
Their last appearance was on March 24th; the most alluring of their efforts 
must have been their joint appearance in The Nervous Man and in Rory 
O’More. Placide was seen more than once in Napoleon’s Old Guard. 


THE ENCHANTRESS 


Something approximating the success of Monte Cristo was achieved by 
the production of March 26th, The Enchantress, a musical play then brought 
out for the first time in New York: 
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The dancers included Miss Celeste, Miss Kennedy, Schmidt and Wiethoff. 
So good an aggregation of singers must have been unusually attractive in 
that day which had at last almost achieved a complete separation between 
opera in the theatre and opera in the opera house —a separation that it 
had taken all the years since Malibran’s triumphs to bring about. The 
spectacle of The Enchantress was stressed in the bills, and included the 
Pirate’s Ship at Anchor; Starlight, gradual change to a brilliant sunrise; 
the Hermitage; the Pirate’s Cave; a Rocky Pass and Gorge; Abode of the 
Enchantress; State Room of the Pirate Queen; Sumptuous Palace Scene; 
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Picturesque Garden by Night; Regent’s Palace on Fire; Shore of Palermo 
by Moonlight, with a Full-sized Vessel under sail. 

The piece ran uninterruptedly, without forepiece, or afterpiece, up to 
and including April 17, 1849. Is the reader noting the increasing frequency 
of bills comprising but a single offering? And is he reflecting that our task 
will be far easier when such bills become the order of the nightr How 
vastly fewer words, in that glad time, will he have to read or I to write! 
A curious fragment of history comes to us from this time; the friends of 
Colonel Alvah Mann, founder of the Broadway, held a meeting on March 
5th, at the Florence Hotel, and drew up resolutions against the discourtesy 
of Marshall and Blake, who had “rudely and cruelly” denied him the 
customary free admission. “ Therefore we withdraw our support and advise 
our friends to withdraw theirs from the Broadway Theatre.” 


HACKETT; FORREST 


The season was near the close. Hackett began an engagement (his first 
here) as Falstaff, with the Hotspur of Dyott, the Prince of Lester, and the 
King of Fredericks. On the same night (April 18th) a farce, Cockneys in 
California — The California fever then being rife in theatres as in hfe — 
presented Hadaway as Antony Chiffins, E. Shaw as Blinker, Miss Wallis 
as Walker Chiffins, Wiethoff as the Monkey, Mrs. Watts as Mrs. Chiffins, 
and Miss Carman as Julina. This piece was given, also, during the season 
at the National. Hackett, in his brief engagement, was seen in The Man 
of the World, The Kentuckian, Rip Van Winkle, His Last Legs, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Monsieur Mallet, and The Yankee in England, his usual 
wide range in dialect, if not in talent. 

Forrest celebrated Shakespeare’s birthday by playing Othello, and, 
during an engagement lasting until May 12th, he was seen in most of his 
best-liked impersonations. When he played Damon on the 27th, Mrs. J. 
Greene made her first appearance at the Broadway, as Hermion; she played 
the Widow Cade on the 28th. Mrs. Dyott also made her début on the 30th 
as Goneril, to Forrest’s King Lear. She was Senona, in The Gladiator, on 
May 2nd. We must not forget that it was during this series of perform- 
ances by Forrest that the shocking Astor Place riots occurred; on the 7th 
Forrest played Macbeth, in opposition to Macready’s performance of the 
same character at the Astor Place Opera House. The gruesome story we 
shall soon recount. 

We cannot expect to find the single playbill yet; symptoms but point to 
its coming a decade or two later. Farces tailed each one of the Forrest 
tragedies in this Broadway season; several new pieces of that sort were 
brought out before Forrest left. A sad note is struck at the beginning of 
this ae by observing that, on April 27th, Mrs. Watts succeeded to 
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poor Rose Telbin’s part in The Midnight Watch; Rose Telbin had been in 
her grave a month. 

_ But to bring in the lighter strain of farce, | may say that Your Life’s 
in Danger, seen elsewhere during the season, first reached the Broadway 
stage on April 23rd, with a cast including Hadaway as John Strong, the 
English servant, Vache as Schpoonenberg, Bernard as Krakowitz, Mrs. 
Abbott as Countess Lonsdorf, Mrs. Isherwood as Mme. Schpoonenberg, and 
Mrs. Watts as Jenny. Two nights later (April 25th) was brought out Which 
Is the King? produced on March 20th at the Olympic. The Broadway 
distribution exhibited Fanny Wallack as Henry IV of France, disguised as 
a minstrel; Pope as Baron Ratsdorf, Matthews as M. de Branville, Moor- 
house as La Fleur, Mrs. Averill as Amelia, and Mrs. Watts as Jenny Soft- 
heart. Another leaf was torn from the Olympic book, when, on May 2nd, 
Who Speaks First? Charles Dance’s comedietta played at the Olympic on 
March 12th, first saw the Broadway lights; but Who Speaks First? was a 
question asked in nearly every New York theatre during this season. The 
Broadway cast must have been excellent, with Lester as Captain Charles, 
Dyott as Ernest Militant, L. Bernard as Potter, Fanny Wallack as Mrs. 
Militant, and Mrs. Watts as Smart. With the farces just mentioned, and 
with Slasher and Crasher and Poor Pillicoddy, the Broadway need fear no 
indictment for lack of comic novelty during the engagement of Forrest — an 
engagement, let me repeat, perhaps the most unfortunate in his career, since 
his entire after-life was made unhappy by the need for explaining away what 
share of complicity, if any, he had in the Forrest-Macready riots. 

Forrest left after the performance of May 12th — two nights after the 
bloody 1oth in Astor Place—and on the 14th the Broadway revived 
The Count of Monte Cristo for a week’s run; it was given again on the 22nd, 
23rd and 24th. Mrs. Dyott was now down for the part of Julia, Grace for 
Emanuel, and Reynolds for Penelon. Vache’s last benefit, on May 2ist, 
presented him as Friar Dominic, in Love’s Sacrifice, and as the Dromio of 
Ephesus to the brother-Dromio of Hadaway. 


Joun Povey; THE Monp taltsir TROUPE 


A benefit to the useful, if uninspired John Povey, so long utility man 
at the Park, but likewise theatrical agent on the side, came off at the 
Broadway on May 26th; this occasion was the precursor of his return to his 
native England. A very attractive bill began with The Honeymoon, 
employing Hamblin, Lester, Reynolds, Blake, Sefton, Povey (as Lopez), 
Fredericks, Miss Wemyss, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Watts and Mrs. Gilbert. A 
Musical and Saltatorial Intermezzo followed, with, as chief performers, 
Wiethoff and Celeste, Mrs. C. E. Horn, Distin and his sons, W. B. Chapman, 
Mary Taylor (in the Echo Song, with flute accompaniment, and also in an 
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Irish ballad) and John Jones. Sketches in India, the closing piece, intro- 
duced Chippindale, Hadaway, John Sefton, Grace, Mrs. Gilbert, Mary 
Taylor, and Mrs. Watts. 

The last four weeks of the Broadway season began on May 28th, when 
the Monplaisir dancers returned in a new ballet, Foletta, or, The Enchanted 
Bell: 
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This offering (with accompanying farces) ran up to and including June 7th. 
On June 8th, the dancers appeared in the Pas des Fleurs and a new ballet 
in one act, Le Jeune Matelot, in which Mme. Monplaisir mimed Johnny 
Jones, Corby Godiche, Grossi B. Jones, Martin Jean, Mlle. Bulan Mary, 
and Miss St. Clair Anna. This piece had but three performances; Foletta 
came back on the 11th, and, on the 14th, Greek Triumphs, with scenery by 
Grain and Smith, and machinery by Ireland, exhibited Cornet as Tourville, 
Grossi as Odyssée, Monplaisir as Young Odyssée, Corby as Thomas, Rey- 
nolds as John, Miss Blondeau as the boy Charles, Grace as Mourad, Miss 
St. Clair as Helma, and Mme. Monplaisir as Muetta. This was performed, 
usually without accompanying farce, till June 23rd, when the season closed 
with a benefit to Monplaisir. 

Farce-activity continued almost to the end. The Witch of Windermere, 
another earlier Olympic offering, and played also previously at Burton’s, 
was seen at the Broadway on May 31st, with Matthews as Sir Peter Patty- 
pan, Grace as Captain Seymour, Reynolds as Henry Rochfort, Hadaway as 
Natty Primrose, Shaw as Mr. Hogmorton, Mrs. Watts as Rose, the Witch 
of Windermere, Mrs. Averill as Helen, and Mrs. Isherwood as Mrs. Briarly. 
And, on June rst, the indefatigables produced The Barber Bravo, or, the 
Inventor of Powder, Vache being Hector the 36th, King of Montalbano, 
Lester the barber bravo, Bernard Gaspardo, Gallott the Valet, Mrs. Abbott 
Erminia, Princess of Montalbano, and Mrs. Watts Giannina. 


SUMMER SEASON, 1849; MACALLISTER; OPERA AND BALLET 


Of course, the closing of the regular season did not, in those days, mean 
the closing of the house. The Broadway was in full operation again, before 
July ist, with performances of magic by Macallister, ‘‘ the wonder of the 
age,’ who, in specialties entitled The Enchanted Palace and The Two 
Dreams, strained admiration to the breaking-point. On July 7th, the Herald 
advertises that he will not appear again until the oth, in consequence of the 
fatigue attendant on the performances of the last two weeks. 

A benefit to the widow and children of W. A. Vache, who had died on 
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the roth, was given at the Broadway, on July 23rd. Among the volunteers 
were Macallister in magic, and Brougham, Holland, Bass, Mrs. Cramer, 
Caroline Chapman, Hadaway, and Mrs. McLean in familiar farces. Vache 
had been advertised to appear at the National, for a benefit to Purdy, on 
July oth; Ireland believes he acted, but by the next night he was dead. A 
benefit for his family was given also at the National, on July 31st. 

The Broadway, on August 13, 1849, began a month’s season of Italian 
opera and French ballet. Ernani was the offering of the opening night, sung 
by Tedesco, Signora Avogadro, Corelli (as Ernani), Vita, Piamontesi, and 
Novelli; between the second and third acts M. and Mme. Monplaisir danced 
in L’Almée. Ernani was given three or four times, with varying entr’ acte 
ballet, and, on August 18th, La Sonnambula was sung by Vita Caranti as 
Amina, Vietti (engaged because of the illness of Corelli) as Elvino, and 
Novelli as Rodolpho. On this night the Monplaisirs danced The Goblin of 
the Alps. The Monplaisirs departed, and, on August 20th, an aggregation 
comprising Mlle. Blangy, Durand, and Syolossy (sic) were seen in a success- 
ful thing called La Vivandiére; it was given, on the 21st, in connection with 
I] Barbiere di Siviglia, sung by Tedesco, Vietti and Rossi-Corsi. S. Patti 
appeared in subsequent performances of I] Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Norma, on August 27th, had an interesting cast, with Tedesco as Norma, 
Vita Caranti as Adalgisa, A. Arnoldi as Pollione, Novelli as Oroveso, Signora 
Avogadro as Clotilda and Piamontesi as Flavio; Mlle. Blangy danced 
Giselle. Biscaccianti joined on August 29th as Lucia di Lammermoor, Vietti 
singing Edgardo and Vita Aston. Giselle ran merrily on, though on the 30th 
it was succeeded by L’I]lusion d’un Peintre. Norma was repeated on several 
successive nights. For the benefit of Signor and Signora Vita, on September 
7th, Linda di Chamounix enlisted the beneficiaries, Rossi-Corsi, Corelli, 
Novelli, and Sanquirico. La Gazza Ladra was sung on September roth and 
several times thereafter, till the season closed, on the 15th, by Tedesco, 
Rossi-Corsi, Bellini (as Giannetto), Vita, Novelli, Piamontesi, Biondi, and 
Signora Avogadro. Oddly enough, Chiara di Rosemberg, on September 
11th, brought in Amalia Patti and her father, as Chiara and Valmore. 
During the last nights ballet had been dispensed with, the management 
alleging the desires of their patrons to see and hear nothing but opera. 
Vita Caranti, Caranti Vita, Caranti di Vita —the reader may choose be- 
tween these varying forms for the singer’s name. 


BuRTON’s CHAMBERS STREET THEATRE, 1848-1849 


It is a great pleasure to arrive at the brilliant career of Burton’s Theatre, 
one of the outstanding glories of the New York stage. We all have heard of 
the place, its genial manager, its talented company, its productions of 
comedies, farces and extravaganzas; the fame of the institution can never 
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fade. And the opening of the house seems to me to mark the beginning of 
modern times in our city’s theatres; Wallack’s is but four years away, and 
the opening of Daly’s first Fifth Avenue Theatre but twenty-one. 

We have traced the very precarious career of Palmo’s Opera House up 
to the evil incursion of the living pictures of 1847-48. We are now ready 
for the happy turn of events which brought William E. Burton from Phila- 
delphia to take charge of the unhappy Cinderella and put on her feet the 
glass slippers of prosperity and happiness. 

The actor-manager began by greatly improving the house. The bill for 
the opening night (July 10, 1848) calls attention to the fact that “ the whole 
of this establishment has undergone a thorough renovation; a new Pro- 
scenium has been erected, private boxes constructed; handsome gold orna- 
ments . . . decorate the interior. The seats have been newly stuffed and 
covered; the lobbies carpeted, and new Chandeliers supplied.” Attention, 
likewise, was called to a new drop scene by Hielge. John Brougham was set 
down as stage manager, George Loder as musical director, Monsieur 
Frédéric as ballet master, De Milt as principal machinist. The prices of 
admission were 50 cents to the dress circle and parquette, and 25 cents to 
the family circle. 

The first bill (July roth) gave hardly any promise of subsequent joys. 
It began with Maidens Beware, acted by Caroline Chapman as Rosalie, 
Joseph Grosvenor (his first appearance in New York) as Henry Hamilton, 
H. B. Phillips as Victor, Hamilton as Giles Green, and Mrs. Dunn as 
Constance. Forty-two Danseuses Viennoises followed in their famous Pas 
des Fleurs. Raising the Wind next introduced W. H. Crisp as Jeremy 
Diddler, assisted by Hamilton, J. C. Dunn, Rea, Mears, Heath, Mrs. Hughes 
(her first appearance in New York in ten years) and Miss J. Hill (her 
début in this city). Les Sauvages et le Miroir, by sixteen of the Viennoises, 
was succeeded in turn by the farce, The Irish Dragoon, its cast including 
Brougham as Paddy Murphy O’Ballaghan, Phillips as Brown Sherry, J. C. 
Dunn as Fitzgig, Hamilton as Mellowpear, Master Kneass as Switcher, 
Miss Hill as Matilda Jenks, Mrs. Brougham (late Miss Nelson) as Mrs. 
Bloomly, and Mrs. Hughes as Mrs. Brown Sherry. The Viennoises finished 
the evening with the Chinese Balabile. This programme of three farces and 
three ballets would today oppress by its length. It is apparent that Burton’s 
formula of programme-making was like Mitchell’s; but he introduced 
novelty at the start by those dances of the very popular Viennese children. 
Lester Wallack in his Memories of Fifty Years truly says that Burton out- 
played Mitchell by doing the same kind of thing better than it was done at 
the Olympic; and, of course, John Brougham was a tower of strength 
throughout the early months of the theatre. 

The first week supplied attractions of a kind not likely to excite the 
impressionable, unless the varying dances of the Viennese might do so. 
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The Weathercock, on July 12th, introduced Crisp and Miss Chapman as 
Tristram Fickle and Variella; The Miller’s Maid, on the 13th, was notable 
for the Giles of Crisp, the Phebe of Miss Chapman, and the Matty Mar- 
vellous of Oliver B. Raymond, who then, a mere lad of twenty-two, made 
his first appearance on a stage that was to be very soon the scene of his 
memorable Toots, in Dombey and Son. A piece called Irish Help, on the 
14th, presented Mr. and Mrs. Brougham as Paddy Ryan and Nancy. 
Finally, on the 15th, the Viennese children said farewell to America, after 
a remarkable success throughout the susceptible parts of the country. It is 
said that Mme. Weiss had brought them here under a promise to return 
them safe and well to their friends in Vienna. Let us hope she succeeded. 
A scandal arose in our sedate country on learning that the stern Mme. Weiss 
had supplied the delicate flowers with beer. And somewhere I have read 
that one or two of the older ones committed matrimony. But these things 
will happen. 


BuRTON; DOMBEY AND SON 


It will be observed that the manager did not act during this first week. 
On Monday, July 17th, however, he dropped in as Paul Pry, and was 
hilariously acclaimed: E. N. Thayer made his bow as Colonel Hardy, Crisp 
was Harry Stanley, Miss Chapman Phebe, and Miss Hill (who became 
Mrs. Burton in 1853) Eliza. On the same evening That Rascal Jack re- 
introduced John Dunn. A Cure for the Heartache was acted on the 18th, 
along with Brougham’s exquisitely droll burlesque of Metamora. In Mor- 
ton’s comedy, Edwin Varrey made his appearance as Sir Hubert Stanley, 
Burton played Old Rapid, Crisp Young Rapid, Thayer Old Vortex, John 
Dunn Frank Oatland, Miss Chapman Miss Vortex, and Miss E. Petrie (her 
first appearance in four years) Jessy Oatland. Mrs. A. Knight (later known 
as Mrs. T. J. Hind) made her début here as Ellen Vortex. Whatever fame 
she had up to that time, had been acquired in Boston. 

Another old comedy served on the 19th, when Burton and Brougham 
appeared as Job Thornberry and Dennis Brulgruddery, in John Bull, with 
James Dunn as Frank Rochdale, Crisp as Tom Shuffleton, Thayer as Sir 
Simon, Miss Chapman as Mary, and John Dunn as Dan; John Dunn and 
Miss Chapman, on the same evening, appeared as Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
White. On the 2oth, following a repetition of Paul Pry, Brougham and John 
Dunn acted Pat Rooney and Master Tom Dobbs, in the ever-popular The 
Omnibus. And on the 21st, Burton revelled as Billy Lackaday, with Mrs. 
Hughes as Mrs. Bell. That “ Rascal Jack” Dunn was a tower of strength 
on those summer nights. 

Admirers of Burton night, by the end of this second week of his lease of 
the new theatre, have been somewhat apprehensive. So far he had done 
nothing that had not been attempted in dozens of ventures ma ae 
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by the way. Burton was yet to prove the feasibility of his transfer of 
activity from Philadelphia to New York. 

But John Brougham was a host in himself. -On Monday, July 24th, the 
genial Irishman brought out the first edition of his adaptation of Dickens’s 
latest novel, Dombey and Son. Nothing could have been more timely, and 
no part could be devised more suitable to the talents of Burton than that 
of Cap’n Ed’ard Cuttle, mariner. The original cast stood thus: 


Dombeyeeocscc cers mae men Mie, Wears (Cagoniaiin CUE coooncnaacasonucd Mr. Burton 
Garker eva. sea ece ara Mie, WMileresmelll  |fevelie IBN oo cs ccc adcovooes Mr. Brougham 
Majors Ba estockmmernee mere Mba Ieoweaetin Isat .nnanaccovgeduaaneses Mrs. A. Knight 
ANGLO) treamie tre mek Gedo ao aaa e tie, TRewsonoral INI, NSW Goccanccsse0seced Mrs. Hughes 
Walter Gaye: Min) Co DUNT ae lorencemme sn serrate teria Miss J. Hill 
Soll Gillsdee sy Peacoat ees Miseihay era ousaneNi ppelmeme ee tee Mrs. Brougham 


The piece was not satisfactory and, after July 27th, was withdrawn for 
repairs. Yet it pleased the critic of the Spirit of the Times, who, on July 
20th, rated Burton’s Cuttle as “a dramatic treat . . . rich, racy and rare; 
it was ‘ Edward Cuttle, mariner’ . . . in his own proper person.” In fact, 
“there is always a certain degree of finish and precision” in Burton’s acting 
which, in spite of occasional carelessness, “ entitles him, in our opinion, to 
be regarded as perhaps the very best comedian among us in his own peculiar 
line.” Brougham also was praised for his acting of the diverse characters of 
Jack Bunsby and Major Joey Bagstock. Raymond, as Toots, of course 
“made a most favorable impression upon the whole house.” Before its 
temporary withdrawal, it was apparent, then, that in the characterisations 
of Burton, Brougham and Raymond, the management had struck a rich 
vein of comedy; all must hope for a better vehicle for their exploitation. 
During the few nights of Dombey’s performing, other incidents had attracted 
attention; Annie Walters (Mrs. George Jordan), the dancer, appeared with 
the company, making her début on July 24th, in the ballet, The Ladder of 
Love; and on the 26th, George Jordan (‘‘ Handsome George” as he was so 
long named) first faced a New York audience as the Chevalier, in The 
Angel in the Attic, John Dunn being chief comic assistant. 


Lucy Dip SHAM AMouR 


Well, then, Burton had attempted to break away from the chillingly 
usual, and might have seemed to be in retreat. But we must not give up, 
when it is a matter of reckoning with Burton and Brougham. A genuine 
success was attained on July 28th, when was produced Dr. W. K. Northall’s 
burlesque, Lucy Did Sham Amour (with music “ disarranged” by George 
Loder), a piece that was seldom long absent from the bills for months 
thereafter. Caroline Chapman, with her humour and her ability at parody- 
ing the bravura songstresses of the day, made an immense hit as Lucy, and, 
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of course, the local application of the story was heartily appreciated by 
auditors long accustomed to the Olympian fooling of Mitchell. The fun- 
makers included F. Meyer as Enrico de Morefat, hoping, by means of his 
popular pills, to force his sister’s marriage; Phillips as Raimondo, the family 
tutor, devoted to pills, piety, puffs and puffing; Jordan as Lord George 
Rufus, always on hand in a pair of lemon kids; Rea as Norman, John Dunn 
as Edgardo, Miss Chapman as Lucia, a nice screamer and an ice creamer; 
Miss Sinclair as Alice, and Two Mammoth Boys (a hit at Barnum) as 
pages. 

Nothing could be farther from Scott and Donizetti than the spirit of this 
piece; the settings included a scene of Broadway, with the Tabernacle, the 
New Building at the corner of Anthony Street, a new Scene of the Park 
Fountain, and a well-known Ice Cream Saloon. It must have been a deep, 
deep tragedy that was not frozen out by the last set, especially. This 
nonsense ran merrily through the dog-days; with it, on July 31st, was 
presented The Tipperary Legacy, or, a Voice from Old Ireland, Brougham 
playing Lanty Scrimmage, John Dunn Turnem Green, Raymond Bob Gills, 
and Mrs. Brougham Lizzy. The Lehman Troupe of dancers were here in 
early August; on the 3rd they enacted The Carnival of Venice and Los Lega- 
dores, and on the 7th, Le Diable Rouge, with M. Antoine, M. Ferin, M. 
Schmidt, M. Marzetti, Mlle. Mathilde and Mlle. Adelaide. On the 11th, 
they were seen in The Brazilian Ape and The Threshers. Mathilde became 
Mme. Marzetti. 

But Lucy Did Sham Amour was the perfect joy of those summer nights; 
one sees how ideal for torrid weather was its burlesque solemnities. And, 
of course, the Lehman ballets supplemented delightfully in making auditors 
forget the heat. On August 14th, Brougham’s burlesque of Valentine and 
Orson was added to the now rising tide of success, Miss Sinclair appearing 
as Valentine and Brougham as Orson, with John Dunn as King Pippin, 
Raymond as Hugo-Learo, Meyer as Henri, and Mrs. Brougham as Eglan- 
tine. On the 15th, Nickinson and his daughter appeared in The Old Guard. 


THe RevisED DOMBEY AND SON 


Burton’s Theatre came into its own on the evening of August 16th, 
when the new version of Dombey and Son simply took the audience by 
storm, and began a series of performances that did not end till Burton 
left the stage. The three parts by which Burton is best remembered are 
perhaps Captain Cuttle, Toodle, and Aminadab Sleek. So long as Bur- 
ton’s was Burton’s, those rdles were constantly desired by patrons. Captain 
Cuttle was the first of them in time, and may be said to have begun his 
career on the 16th of August, 1848, when Brougham’s revision was tri- 
umphantly launched: 
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Mi omlbe Varese ernest Mize INT GkinSOnm i ODmthie Gist cl Cert tiene tee Mr. Rea 
Garker sca. oat eer eeteniserrer Mic Jordans bracleys seer ctr Mr. Hamilton 
Mat Ore Bb acstocliamertiter tet Mie, Byaeynedebane— Cseho}0) coonane yan doouduscnnuouanc Mr. Mears 
MOOSE: tier ie eae eee Mis Raymond as Servant nee ene eer en eeer Mr. Hurley 
Captain Cuttlemeneassee eee cei NMrsBurtone i Edith) a peeeere reer ere Mrs. A. Knight 
SolhGills Fence aqnccosarere een Mire Marshallog. Plorence sara errr Miss Nickinson 
WaltersiGay acescrete ceaacte Mr Grace Mrs; Skewtonme sera renee Mrs. Vernon 
JacksBumsby eevee. eae Mie Broushamessousan™Nippe ter ereraetetr Mrs. Brougham 
Native Zarcae terres ware ec aes Miz Parsloe) SHomersieccceceeeeer eet er Miss Williams 
Withers eran ec cro cee cree Mr. Baker 


It will be observed that Nickinson had succeeded Varrey of the original 
cast as Dombey, Jordan supplanted, as Carker, Marshall, who, in turn, 
succeeded Thayer as Sol Gills; Grace (not James Dunn) was now Walter 
Gay, and Miss Nickinson replaced Miss J. Hill as Florence. Just why 
Mrs. Hughes, whose fame is inseparably connected with the subsequent 
history of Burton’s, should have retired, I cannot say; her part of Mrs. 
Skewton was now assumed by the beloved Mrs. Vernon, who remained 
throughout the season of 1848-49, to be in turn succeeded by Mrs. Hughes, 
who, in the summer of 18409, rejoined Burton in an artistic association 
that was to last throughout his life. 

With Dombey and Son, Valentine and Orson, and Lucy Did Sham 
Amour, Burton’s stage was richly set for weeks to come; none of those three 
novelties was long from the bills. Yet the manager hammered hard on the 
anvil of his success. On August 24th, he was ready with another local skit, 
a piece called The Revolt of the Sextons, or, the Undertaker’s Dream, in 
which Tangibilities were represented by Nickinson as Mouldygrub, Ray- 
mond as Mattock, Marshall as Crossbar, Hurley as Hemlock, Mears as 
Wormy and Christian as Shoveller; Intangibilities were Mrs. Brougham 
as Hygeia, Miss Sinclair as Crotona, Miss Nickinson as Temperance, Miss 
Williams as Exercise, and Miss Morgan as Hydranta; and the Disorderlies 
were Rea as Cholera, Jack as Yellow Fever, Gaspard as Asthma, Shivers as 
Ague, Parsloe as Colly Wobbles, Hamilton as Intemperance, Splitskul as 
Headache and Baker as Jack Frost. One of the scenes represented the Celes- 
tial Coney Island — its first appearance, I believe, in our history. I trust 
that this entertainment was more cheerful than it sounds; it certainly 
failed to meet with long-continued approval. I believe that, as after- 
piece to Dombey and Son, | should have preferred Nickinson’s performance 
in Old Honesty, given on August 19th and 26th. On September ist, T. B. 
Johnston, long associated with Burton’s, made his first appearance in New 
York, as Wiggler, in the farce of Valet de Sham. Dickens did much for 
several of Burton’s actors, as well as for Burton himself. Probably Ray- 
mond will be mentioned in theatrical monographs merely because of his 
performance of Toots; in the same way Johnston, though his career was 
longer and his range of parts wider, will nevertheless go down in theatrical 
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GEORGE JORDAN MRS, ESTHER HUGHES 
From a Photograph by C. D. Fredericks & Co. From a Contemporary Portrait 


W. E. BURTON AS TOODLE CAROLINE CHAPMAN 
From a Lithograph by E. Parsloe From a Photograph by C. D. Fredericks & Co. 
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history wholly on the strength of his incomparable Uriah Heep — a per- 
formance of later days at Burton’s. 

Johnston, on September 2nd, essayed the part of Don Leander, in The 
Invisible Prince, a character usually assigned to a woman; Burton was 
the Infante Furibond, Jordan Count Palava Torquemova, Miss Sinclair 
Xquisitelittlepet, Mrs. G. Loder Blousabella, and the exuberant Caroline 
Chapman Apricotina. 


THE CAPTURE OF CAPTAIN CUTTLE 


On September 7th was produced a new drama in one act involving fur- 
ther episodes from Dombey and Son; this concoction, also by Brougham, 
was entitled The Capture of Captain Cuttle and Bunsby’s Wedding: 


Gaptaini Guttlemeeecec ee asses st we, lehuraioy AYES SHURA? 5 ocacoansecnnnecauc Miss Keys 
ackeBunsbymytccesen eae Mr. Nickinson Mrs. MacStinger .............. Mrs, Vernon 
BLOG USerreec oe ea oe a Sees sas on Mr. Raymond Susan Nipper ............... Mrs. Brougham 
achesG@hickenw-en sence c seo on ee Vitae ame VTS DOKUM mee eet nr teeter Miss Cooke 
Mrs Bokumicen ker een: eer MiseViarshallieMirsie ed seme ner iene el Mrs. Marshall 
Mirge eed ehmeract. « cere sree siae ss Ge, Greaves IGS, Sibley. oo ondhsoonocooocc Mrs. Mears 
NICS SUN KUM ee ek soccer encore NG WES IUCR BROIL noob socenodesoenbe Miss Williams 
Mire Browne. ceenct cemeccec Mr. Hurley Juliana MacStinger............ Miss Morgan 


The incidents involved may be gleaned from the synopsis of scenes and 
events on the bills; so far as I can see they included Toots’s adventures with 
the “ Chicken ” and Susan Nipper, and Cuttle’s artifices against Mrs. Mac- 
Stinger, ending in Bunsby’s marriage, with the “attempt to escape and 
final desperation of the happy Bridegroom.” The Capture of Captain 
Cuttle, though it was frequently acted during Burton’s first season, often 
in conjuction with the more popular Dombey and Son, was never highly 
successful. It finally disappeared from the repertoire. 

Burton’s benefit, on September 8th, witnessed the first performance in 
New York of Maddison Morton’s long-popular farce of Poor Pillicoddy, 
which was for years afterward a feature in Burton’s portrait gallery. He, 
of course, from the first, enacted John Peter Pillicoddy, seedsman and florist; 
in the original cast T. B. Johnston assisted him as Captain O’Scuttle, Mrs. 
Brougham as Mrs. Pillicoddy, Mrs. A. Knight as Mrs. O’Scuttle, and Miss 
Chapman as Sarah Blunt. The reader observes that Burton’s company 
had now settled down into a permanent organisation; Crisp, Thayer and 
John Dunn had departed, but Burton, Brougham, Raymond, Johnston, 
Miss Chapman, Mrs. Vernon and their associates remained to the end of a 
perfect joy. I may say that Poor Pillicoddy ran like wildfire through the 
New York theatres; it was on Mitchell’s opening bill ten days after its 
premiére at Burton’s. 

On September 11th Burton did a curious thing. He brought out the 
younger Colman’s stage-version of Milton’s Comus, with music by Laws, 
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Handel and Arne, and with Lynne (his first appearance here) as Comus, 
Grace as the Elder Brother, Mears as the Younger Brother, and Mrs. 
Knight as the Lady. Mrs. George Loder was Euphrosyne, Mrs. Brougham 
Sabrina, and George Jordan the Good Spirit. The entire company assisted 
in the ensembles. Parsloe was the Piping Faun, Hamilton a Drunken 
Bacchanal, Marshall the Satyr of the Woods, Monsieur Frédéric the Danc- 
ing Faun, and Annie Walters the Dancing Nymph. Meyer, T. B. Johnston, 
Rea, Hurley, Kain, Anderson, Christian, and Dowling appeared as baccha- 
nals; Caroline Chapman, Miss Sinclair, and Mesdames Cooke, Keys, Alder- 
man, Cohen, E. Cohen, Marshall, Mears, Rose, L. Cohen, Richardson and 
Talbot as Bacchantes. A group of Young Fauns consisted of Masters 
Baker, Marshall and Wilson, and Misses Cooke, Wilson and Brown. These 
names | cite to show the lower strata of artistic society in Burton’s Theatre 
of the earliest days. 

The bills announced this as the first performance in America of Comus; 
of course this was not true, though Burton probably thought it was. At 
all events the piece — futile thing at best for stage purposes — had never 
before been so elaborately produced here; yet, despite the care bestowed 
upon it, it ran for but nine nights. I should like to have seen it. 

With it, nightly, were given one or two favourite farces or comediettas. 
On September 15th, was first played Seeing the Elephant, a skit which ran 
well for some time, not, of course, nightly, but emerging from time to time 
in the bills; in it Marshall appeared as Judge Corcoran, Grace as the Cap- 
tain, Johnston as Pete Stickems, and Mrs. George Loder as Eliza Corcoran. 
Later in the autumn Miss Morgan played Eliza. Nickinson enacted Mon- 
sieur Jacques, on the 16th; on the 20th The Dancing Barber presented 
Mears and Mrs, Loder as Lord and Lady Flitterly, Jordan as Lord Minc- 
ington and Mrs. Brougham as Mrs. Snapley. One gets the impression that 
Mrs. Brougham was the penalty attached to engaging her genial husband; 
she became a very heavy penalty, so far as avoirdupois was concerned. 

Burton had begun with performances by the Viennese children; he fol- 
lowed now, in late September, with ballet by the accomplished Lehman 
troupe, who began on September 18th with The Spirit of the Air, and fol- 
lowed on the 25th, with the inevitable La Sylphide. On that night — the 
25th — Charles Winther performed on the tight rope and the Lehmans also 
gave Dechalumeau. The company was reduced to one farce, a new one 
here, as it happened — The Woman Hater, acted by Lynne as Baron Raven- 
sperg and Mrs. Loder as Lelia. 


THE TOoDLEs 


Having launched his great Captain Cuttle, Burton brought out, on Oc- 
tober 2nd, the second of his undying successes — The Toodles, founded on 
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an old sentimental piece called The Broken Heart, or, the Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter. The serious part of this play, involving the sad fortunes of the Acorn 
family, may once have seemed impressive to audiences, but, in Burton’s 
rendering, all sank into insignificance beside the woes of Timothy Toodle, 
whose wife would buy things at auctions on the bare possibility of their 
being useful at some future day. For instance, she bought a door-plate, 
with the name of Thompson with a 9, thinking that it might be serviceable 
if she ever had a daughter, and if that daughter married a man whose 
name was Thompson with a p. Of course, Toodle finally caught up with the 
lady by buying, at an auction, a cheap coffin, thinking it might be handy to 
have it about the house in case of her sudden demise. But the great thing 
in the play was Burton, perplexed or intoxicated, in the ill-fitting gloves 
acquired in her usual way by the indomitable Mrs. Toodle. It must have 
been screamingly funny. Of course Mrs. Hughes became the life-long 
partner of Toodle Burton, but in the original cast Mrs. Vernon was Mrs. 
Toodle: 


simon yveenood leur eee ate eee Mien burtonm Charles rentones caterer: Mr. Grace 
Parineran corn te eertrnee crocs oer te LViremley nine meme sayy eta Glilbemnwaeercs cetera Mr. Raymond 
Georsey Acorns ocnitecetic ie, Oren We Wells Ss oasscocosennoosde Mrs, Vernon 
OldwBentonkas ccm ssiasc cee. Wire, Velevecvilivon’y I tehay Neelam Coonconobeaanaon Mrs. A. Knight 


Burton’s was now richly based, as it were; Dombey and Son and The 
Toodles never, for the twelve remaining years of Burton’s life, left his reper- 
toire. On October 3rd, Nickinson having gone back to his allegiance at 
the Olympic, the parts of Dombey and Florence at Burton’s fell to Lynne 
and Mrs. George Loder. A new piece was Mr. Lobjoit and His Papa, 
produced on October 7th, with Brougham as Lobjoit, Hamilton as Lobjoit, 
Sr., Grace as Delane, and Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Fitzmontimar. 

Another local skit of Mitchellian pattern came on October oth; New 
York in Slices enlisted this cast: 


Nite Grab all tra chepsyers eke s essc.e.is Mie, Jsleronttiesy  jj@leray Siamit suceaweoosesaocanovc Mr. Parsloe 
MirreNalbe mime tats rhew hence Mr. Grace Augustus Spifflewig ............. Mr. Jordan 
akemohy butts teenie acu: Nira Beslohnstonmes Viayonor New Yorks. ....een-6 Mr. Mears 
SCHEME Teer tatetor epeleteye 27 ote texecatolciesoiace Wie ie@rmckeya «—BYMN IDEN®) soos pscocuneas00006006 Mr. Lynne 
Thiel hiG sasssaseeeed odors neeess Mire Vey ctaume VirsamlOm Kill Smee yapiircrirec ae cer Miss Cooke 
Mirebrettvinanieesce: «ovr ste. « Nira ivay mond sae rersva  rakermece ene ene Mrs, A. Knight 
Bobs Dry soodsime sector ae een een Wes WMS AYES, Meher Sioa no oeashodgos Miss Sinclair 
FHOMESI Chetamneccce sete M62, (meinen ie INGRAM 5c cose eb obdsoccecooe Mrs. Loder 
Sullivan tepercicereootisc cities ictors NITRIC Cal amb 1Z. 0 lenrcgeren tars ac craichoretahs, us sein aa Miss A, Sinclair 


¢ 


The bill quaintly promises “new and pretty picture plates” by Hielge; 
they included a Steamboat Landing, the New York Exchange in Wall 
Street, Streets by Daylight, Trinity Church, Bar Rooms, Streets at Night, 
Irving House, Den in Five Points, Boarding Houses, Astor Place Opera 
House and Fancy Dress Ball. This sounds exactly like Mitchell’s Olympic 
or the later Theatre Comique of Harrigan and Hart. 
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This piece, then, with recent great successes, carried Burton swim- 
mingly through October. Lucy Did Sham Amour came back for several 
successive nights with T. B. Johnston now aiding and abetting Caroline 
Chapman in bringing the Bride of Lammermoor down to the level of an 
ice cream parlour. And Raymond, on October 14th, must have been funny 
as Timid, in The Dead Shot. New York in Slices was cut nearly every 
night for three weeks. A piece called Living Pictures presented (October 
21st) Hamilton as Uncle Gabriel, and Miss Sinclair as Angelina. And 
on October 24th Brougham had ready another burlesque — Don Keyser de 
Bassoon — with T. B. Johnston as the Don, and Caroline Chapman as 
Mary Tanner. This was but moderately successful. 

On October 26th, I find Chippendale (sic) down for Sir Robert Bramble, 
in The Poor Gentleman, his associates being Burton as Ollapod, Raymond 
as Farmer Harrowby, Sefton as Stephen, Mrs. Knight as Emily, and Mrs. 
Vernon as Lucretia McTab. This must have been a return call on Burton 
by Chippendale and Sefton, for whose benefit at the Astor Place Opera 
House, two nights earlier, Burton and Mrs. Vernon had played in the same 
comedy. The next night Burton’s fell back into the assured successes of 
The Toodles and New York in Slices. 

The last night of October, 1848, brought into the repertoire two other 
pieces not yet seen at Burton’s. Anything for a Change presented Ray- 
mond and Mrs. A. Knight as Mr. and Mrs. Honeyball, and Mrs. Brougham 
as Margaret; following it came Buckstone’s comedy Breach of Promise, 
which was seen frequently thereafter throughout the season: 


Ebenezerssuddenmeenee nner rater be, leat NENT EY 5 on nenacadoadcoeonear Miss Chapman 
Jabberswes sce. eer eee Mie, 1s Ba @oimeiayay YS, THR? ceoossaecseaocse Mrs. Vernon 
Fludsone eee ne. ce cee eee Miaeklamiltoniee Celestinasaen tae eee eet Mrs. A. Knight 
JOSSHRROE. Bash waa eee ons IMUES Sinclar? GAGE, ac sondoasocwenaagnat Mrs. Brougham 


Professor Risley and his sons appeared here in entr’acte feats, during 
early November; and the farce of The Winterbottoms, on November 3rd, 
presented Johnston as Jeffrey, and Mrs. Vernon as Lady Winterbottom. 
When, on November 6th, Dombey and Son was reproduced, McFarland 
was listed for Dombey, and Miss J. Hill for a return to her original part 
of Florence. This last-named play, I may state, had found a temporary 
rival in Breach of Promise, now given very frequently. Anything for a 
Change likewise stuck like a limpet to the bills. In fact, Burton should 
have been very happy in November; his establishment appeared grounded 
in prosperity. The piece listed a short time earlier as Living Pictures came 
back on November 11th as A Counterfeit Presentment, and Brougham was 
then down for the part of Bob Plastic. On the same night Burton re- 
appeared in his highly popular réle of Toby Tramp, in The Mummy. And 
An eee ea on the 13th, had, besides Brougham as Tim Rafferty, 
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Hamilton as Bullfinch, Jordan as McCarthy, Grace as Foxlove, Miss Hill 
as Norah, and Caroline Chapman as Julia. R. Johnston, on November 
15th, was the fifth Dombey, in a list already comprising Varrey, Nickinson, 
Lynne, McFarland and himself. 

Still the little novelties were advanced, to flank Dombey, Toodles, and 
the rest. On November 16th a burletta, Pas de Fascination, exhibited 
Jordan as Count Mufflenuff, Hamilton as Kyboshky, Rea as Slickwitz, 
Frédéric as Major Cutgoff, and Miss Cohen as Tittlebatz. And on the 
18th, Mr. and Mrs. Brougham revived the famous burlesque of Metamora. 

The most amusing of these trifles, however, was a burlesque by W. K. 
Northall, on Gung’l and various recently arrived stars of the musical 
sphere. This piece, Musical Arrivals, first seen on November 20th, en- 
listed Johnston as Josef Jing’l, a perambulating organist, Raymond as Mr. 
Crotchet, a musical amateur, Jordan as Manager Burton, Grace as the 
Favourite Prompter, Mrs. Dowling as Miss Chapman (for this occasion), 
and Miss Chapman herself as Jenny Jing’l. This was another great suc- 
cess, With a lesson, for high-flown amateurism, in the sting of its wit. The 
very next night presented Thomas and Jeremiah in America, with Burton 
as James Hall Trollope Dickens Fuller Green, Brougham as Corinthian 
Thomas, and Mrs. Brougham as Corinthian Kate. No further novelty was 
required till December 4th, when came The Printer’s Apprentice, acted by 
Burton as General Morin, Grace.as Arthur, Miss Chapman as Joseph, Mrs. 
Vernon as Mme. Morin, and Mrs. A. Knight as Eliza. If the spirit of 
Burton ever revisits the glimpses of this moon, he must suffer a pang of 
envy at the easy lot of present-day managers who often go through an 
entire season with but one play, and that unsupported by forepiece or 
afterpiece |! 

In that, his first season in New York, he certainly knew no surcease 
from production. The Tragedy Queen, on December 8th, presented Miss 
Chapman as Anne Bracegirdle, T. B. Johnston (rapidly coming to the 
fore) as Lawyer Standfast, George Jordan as David, and Mrs. Dowling as 
Bridget. And, on the 11th, was seen “an entirely new indescribability,” 
entitled Where’s Barnum? in which Brougham appeared as Mr. Smiler, 
Burton as Spiggles, Johnston as Josh Slingsby, and Miss Morgan as Sera- 
phina Smith. In this Burton advertised “an astounding collection of 
Impossible Curiosities.” The Tragedy Queen had a mild success; Where’s 
Barnum? a greater. But, on December 16th, the indefatigable manager 
had ready another skit on the all devastating California fever — The Cali- 
fornia Gold Mines, acted by Jordan as Mr. Brouse, Hamilton as Old 
Breeze, Johnston as Jacob Breeze, Brougham as Thady, and Miss Barber as 
Biddy. This contemporality had an immense success. December 18th 
presented a bill consisting of The Tragedy Queen, The California Gold 
Mines, and Where’s Barnum? which aptly summed up the December 
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activities of the house. Perhaps it took Dombey and Son and Toodles 
longer than we of later days imagine to establish themselves firmly in a 
town whose population had just about reached the half-million mark, not, 
of course, to mention Brooklyn, which early discovered and adopted Bur- 
ton’s. At any rate, in those last days of 1848, Dombey and Toodle were 
not everlastingly present in the bills. On December 29th Burton ap- 
peared as Pierre, the veteran, in The Midnight Watch, anticipating by a 
month the production of the same piece at the Broadway. Other parts 
were de Morville by Jordan, Jacquot by Johnston, and Ninette by Mrs. 
Brougham. On January 3rd, Burton and Brougham played Slasher and 
Crasher, with Caroline Chapman as Rosa, and Mrs. Dowling as Dinah 
Blowhard. Verily novelties came thick and fast in that holiday season. 

On January toth, another adaptation from Dickens anticipated, by a 
short time, another version at the Bowery — The Haunted Man and the 
Ghost’s Bargain, in which Lynne played Redlaw, Brougham the Ghost, 
Burton Tetterby & Co., Mortimer the Student, Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Tetterby, 
and Mrs. Dowling Milly. This is the first time I have caught the name of 
J. K. Mortimer in the bills. He will cheer us frequently on our way here- 
after. Dombey and Son, The Haunted Man, The California Gold Mines, 
Lucy Did Sham Amour (again starting to life), Slasher and Crasher — 
these things circled pleasantly through January. On the 13th, came into 
the bills the burlesque Tempest, called The Enchanted Isle, in which Meyer 
played Alonzo, Johnston Ferdinand, Brougham Prospero, Rea Caliban, 
Mrs. Brougham Ariel, and Caroline Chapman Miranda. 

Herr Cline, the performer on the tight rope, had spent a few evenings 
at Burton’s; on January 2oth, he had a benefit, and for it Holland and 
Walcot appeared in A Day Well Spent, and J. R. Scott and C. W. Clarke in 
Luke the Labourer. Chanfrau also acted Jeremiah Clip. The Haunted 
Man and The Enchanted Isle supplied sufficient novelty till January 25th, 
when Brougham’s adaptation of Vanity Fair was first seen. If Dombey 
and Son, why not Vanity Fair? The simple answer is, of course, that the 
thing cannot be done. And Brougham couldn’t do it, even with this cast: 


Sita pitte Grawleyamereee Wise, We 1s Uicletion Meier IDeolwty .oscconceubonad Mr. Christian 
MirePitte Crawleyescmn oem Mise Mortimerssa\lajors: Oi owdlaenereeeer eae Mr. Rea 
Rawdon Grawley messes ssn Mire Brouchaniume Vidsse raw cyan ees Mrs. Vernon 
JossSedleyg owes tance aucvs tutu Wives Vehaitiorm ies, COMB Nl Gocco cn cconoseae Mrs. Brougham 
SOT "Steve ey nau am rd seystver pees MrouMears: Amehalc.cn.cemaniese arti te Mrs. Knight 
MrveSedley Arran ne et eee Mise Lamultonteelebeccassharparnn nr eemeeee Miss Chapman 


The piece ran but a week and a day or two. Burton had rehearsed the 
part of Jos. Sedley, but an accident prevented his appearing after the first 
night, on which, according to the Herald of the 27th, his Jos. Sedley was 
played with much effect. As Ireland remarks “ Toots’? Raymond was but 
a sorry substitute. The California Gold Mines accompanied it frequently 
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in the bills. If Burton’s did not succeed with its own adaptation of a popu- 
lar novel, it could at least burlesque the Broadway adaptation of another. 
On February 3rd, then, was produced Monto Christy, with Johnston (evi- 
dently crowding Raymond to the wall) as Ed’ard Dantes, Rea as Fernand, 
J. K. Mortimer as Albert, Christian as Babe, Meyer as More eel, Hurley as 
Aly, Fletcher as Keeper of the Cells, Mears as Ye Distracted Author, and 
Caroline Chapman as Mary Cedes. This was not as funny as it sounded, 
but it ran for a few nights. And more Burton Mitchelliana was visible on 
February 14th, when Fistimania, or, the Man Who Saw the Fight, pre- 
sented Hamilton as Mr. Plumpley, Raymond as Sparfast, Christian as 
Hitemhard, and Miss Cooke as Mrs. Smith. 

February 24th brought Planché’s spectacular piece, The King of the 
Peacocks, played here two days before it was seen at the Olympic; Burton 
was now driving Mitchell very hard. At Burton’s Warden was Argus, Rea 
Pool-le-Ha-lee, Meyer Soyez-Tranquille, Brougham O’Don’t-Know-Who, 
Mortimer Lord Nosehoo, Mrs. Brougham Florizel, and Miss Chapman 
Princess Rosetta. 

The night before (February 23rd) a piece soon to be current at other 
houses — The Fast Man — presented Brougham as Skyrocket Ned, Lynne 
as Mr. Hughes, Hamilton as Tristy, Johnston as Skylark, Mears as Lurcher, 
Mortimer as Brereton, Parsloe as Scores, Christian as Bob, and Miss Chap- 
man as Betsy. And throughout these later days of February, the farce of 
Your Life’s in Danger had been seen, with Burton as John Strong, Johnston 
as Schpoonenberg, Raymond as Krakwitz, Mrs. Brougham as Countess 
Lonsdorf, Mrs. Vernon as Mme. Schpoonenberg, and Miss Chapman as 
Jenny. This piece also had a wide currency among the theatres. The 
Fast Man and The King of the Peacocks were in the bills at Burton’s 
throughout the week beginning February 26th. A benefit was arranged, 
on March 5th, for the family of Edmund Simpson. 

On March 6th, for W. K. Northall’s benefit, Burton presented a new 
travesty by Northall, entitled Punch in New York, which enlisted the 
services of T. B. Johnston as Mr. Irving, alias Punch, Jordan as General 
Committee, Rea as Lord Felonius Takemin, Dowling as Mr. Fullpurse, 
Mears as Alderman Hydrant, Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Fullpurse, Mrs. A. 
Knight as Mrs. Tipsontongue, Mrs. Dowling as Fanny, and Miss Morgan 
as Augusta F. Faintaway. Julia Northall sang arias between pieces. For 
Hielge’s benefit, March roth, Hill gave A Wife for a Day, and Nickinson 
Napoleon’s Old Guard. On March 13th, Burton and Brougham appeared 
in The Nervous Man, and on the 16th Brougham was seen in St. Pat- 
rick’s Eve, that old favourite of Tyrone Power. Burton played Aldgate 
Pump, in Beauty and the Beast, on the 17th, along with Brougham’s 
O’Dogherty in St. Patrick’s Eve. Dombey and Son was very frequently 
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On March 19th Who Speaks First? was played at three theatres — for 
the first time at two— Burton’s, the Olympic (where it had been pro- 
duced on the 12th) and the National. In those days, virgin of inter- 
national copyright, such piracy was unpunishable. A foreign play be- 
longed to him who could steal it; in this case it apparently belonged to 
three. The Burton cast included Jordan as Captain Charles, Warden as 
Militant, and Mrs. Knight as Mrs. Militant. The piece was played some- 
what later at the Broadway Theatre, also. The well-known Macbeth 
Travestie of Dr. Northall made its way into Burton’s on March 22nd, when 
the wicked Macbeth pair must have been tragic indeed with Brougham 
as the Thane and Burton as his direful wife. Johnston was Macduff, Ray- 
mond Banquo, Warden Malcolm, Hamilton Duncan, Miss Chapman He 
Cat, Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Knight the first and second Witches, George 
Jordan Rosse, and Rea Cheap John. After a night or two the travesty 
ran as Mr. and Mrs. Macbeth; assuredly no pair ever seemed to fall so 
inevitably into the realm of humour by a mere loss of title. When, on 
March 26th, Dombey and Son was repeated in connection with this non- 
sense, Warden succeeded Grace as Walter Gay; indeed, Mears had re- 
cently played the part. 

April blew in, on Monday, the 2nd, with The Hemlock Draught, cast 
with Lynne as Clinias, Jordan as Paris, Johnston as Cleon, and Miss J. 
Hill as Hippolyta; Forty Winks, or, Blunders in a Bedroom, had, on the 
same evening, Burton as Tobias Muns, Hamilton as Batter, Jordan as 
Joscelyne Wolfenbottle, Warden as Lieutenant Flighty, Christian as Mr. 
Spinks, Miss Hill as Fenella, and Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Batter. Burton 
had played Tobias Muns at Niblo’s in the summer of 1839. Forty Winks 
now ran cheeringly in its new quarters, along with The Fast Man, The 
California Gold Mines, Dombey and Son, and other favourites. 

But, on April oth, a very local skit came in, to the burlesquing of 
Fourierism and Horace Greeley. This piece, called Socialism, or Modern 
Philosophy Put in Practice, was one of the most Olympian of Burton’s 
first-year hits. It ran throughout April with this cast: 


Mis Mennvararerr cscs Mra Burton Furniture Dealemenseeeemeseen Mr. Hamilton 
Mr. Fourier Grisley....:.... Miraibroughamee, Papenianceme es ieee Mr. Frédéric 
Montsomenvelienkinsieee eee. Mrstordatie w Painter -nwaenns pecs. see Mr. Hurley 
John Washington Smythe ...... Wise, Pause =Ojstaey Sinese esac cecuccecvoooss Mr. Meyer 
Major Quintus Curtius Jones..Mr. Raymond Newsboy ....................: Master Baker 
Geesarn OlnsOnuee eerie Wie, 1, 18, Noloswor INS IMIG ccs eohocdsanus soc Mrs. Dowling 
Dentistiens Sense eee VMiraeWiarce pean Vanyae. seaciya ae aero cise teers Miss Hiffert 
Butcherow iter cate recone ere Wie cal ewe WWleWal loccensddcoasanoodue Miss Morgan 
Malkinanueereemeterre teeter re Mr Dowling ads saree on ee nine eae Miss Cooke 
Drayaian® a. eeraaie sotto cternr: Mr. Christian 


The second scene of the skit represented New York in 1853, with Fourier 
Grisley elected President of the United States. He carries his favourite 
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schemes into execution. The Right to Labour is declared imperative, and 
the wealthy are compelled to find employment and wages for the Working 
Classes. Communism is the order of the day; a man’s wife, children and 
property belong to the state. All money is declared valueless; barter and 
exhange of goods being the only trade medium. We are shown the Chamber 
of Barter; and, says the playbill, as no one is allowed to do anything for 
himself, nothing is done by anybody. New York is deserted. The Herald, 
doubtless delighted at this burlesque of Horace Greeley, comments on 
April roth most approvingly on the nonsense. 

The only incidents to vary the monotony of a very successful April 
were the appearance on April 24th of Miss Mason (later the last wife of 
George H. Barrett) as Kate O’Brien, in Perfection, and the beginning, on 
April 30th, of an engagement by Charles Burke, who, on that evening 
played Bowbell, in The Illustrious Stranger. Caroline Hiffert, the vocalist, 
was now in the company, and appeared as Fatima, in the same piece. | 
cannot classify the “ awfully deep Tragedie” of April 24th — Pickles, or, 
Ye Broken Hearted Brigand, with T. Green as Sanguinosi, Parsloe as 
Stabascaro, Mears as Stickaheapie, &c. 

On April 30th, Brougham’s comedy, Romance and Reality, was revived, 
and sufficed for almost nightly repetition until May 7th, when another 
burlesque of opera came out, under the name of Herr Nanny. Warden 
played the title-réle, Rea Dan Silver, Miss Hiffert Anastasia Potts, and 
Miss Chapman Nell Wira. On the same night His First Peccadillo was 
played by Johnston as Jonadab Jinkin, Jordan as Captain Furbish, Miss 
Chapman as Rosanna Jinkin and Miss Hiffert as Clara. Old favourites in 
varied combinations carried the theatre safely through to May 15th, when, 
with Breach of Promise, The Wager came forth; Hamilton was General 
Dashwood, Jordan Captain Power, Warden Charles O’Malley, Burton Frank 
Webber, and Miss J. Hill Lucy Dashwood. The origin of the piece is clearly 
traced to Lever’s novel. On the 17th, Annie Walters had a benefit at which 
J. R. Scott appeared in his favourite benefit-contribution, The Adopted 
Child. The Review also was given with Burton as Caleb Quotem, and 
Brougham as Looney MacTwolter. Caroline Chapman took her benefit 
on the 18th, when her brother, W. B. Chapman, came over from the Na- 
tional to play Dr. Pangloss to her Cicely, and Burton’s Zekiel Homespun. 

But on with the novelties! May t1oth offered another Americanism, 
The Wigwam, in which Brougham enacted Patrick O’Pluffy, Burton Lob- 
scouse, Raymond Bingo, Warden Lingo, Rea Jingo, Miss Chapman Cora, 
Miss Hiffert Julia, and Mrs. Dowling Mrs. Lobscouse. Miss Chapman 
appeared in better stuff on the 21st — as Paul, in The Pet of the Petticoats. 
On the 24th, Miss Mason, one month after her début, came out in The 
Eton Boy, and, on the same night, Logan, father of those gifted girls, Eliza, 
Celia, and Olive, brought out his own farce of Chloroform, dealing with 
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the fortunes of Edward Slocum, a descendant of Aminadab Slocum, who 
complains that that ancestor had been removed from this sphere by super- 
natural means. He resolves to investigate, and, by means of an old will, 
finds his ancestor’s body. This body has merely been put to sleep a hun- 
dred years before by chloroform, administered when Aminadab was about 
to have a tooth pulled. The point of the piece was in Aminadab’s observa- 
tion of all that had happened in the hundred years of his sleeping. The 
real hit was made by Caroline Chapman as Pink Patter, a lady journalist. 
Other parts were filled by Logan as Aminadab, Lynne as Edward Slocum, 
Jordan as George, Johnston as Quip, and Miss Hill as Sophia. This piece 
ran for a little more than a week. On May 28th, was revived the old farce 
of The Siamese Twins, repeated frequently thereafter. Why not, since 
Chang and Eng were even then daily on exhibition at the Apollo Rooms? 


RETURN OF Mrs. HuGHes; McKEAN BUCHANAN 


On May 30th, Mrs. Hughes, thereafter to be permanently attached to 
Burton’s forces, came back to the theatre, replacing Mrs. Vernon, who 
had served faithfully and well during the first year of the enterprise. She 
appeared first as Lady Duberly, in The Heir at Law; she played the first 
Witch in Mr. and Mrs. Macbeth, on June 7th. In the interval, she had 
played Mrs. Subtle, in Paul Pry, and Mrs. Trapper, in Breach of Promise. 
On the oth, Burton revived Morton’s old comedy, A School for Grown 
Children, and played it under the name of one of Reynolds’s comedies — 
Begone Dull Care! He was Old Revel, Brougham Young Revel, Johnston 
Buttercup, Miss Chapman Fanny Bloomly, and Mrs. Hughes Dame Ry- 
land. And on the rith, the ballet, The Pirate’s Isle, was danced by 
Frédéric, Parsloe, Schmidt, Raymond, Rea, Miss Cooke, and — Mme. Au- 
gusta, who was now nearing the end of her brilliant career in New York. 
She stayed until June 18th, when she appeared as Nathalie and Giselle. 
Begone Dull Care, John Bull, The Cabinet Question, Dombey and Son 
(with Mrs. Hughes as Mrs. Skewton), and The Capture of Captain Cuttle 
were among the last offerings of the season, which closed, temporarily, on 
June 22nd. 

Burton began again on July 16th, with London Assurance, in which 
the part of Sir Harcourt Courtly was impersonated by “a distinguished 
amateur from the South.” Redmond Ryan, seen elsewhere previously, was 
cast for Dolly Spanker, Lynne was Max Harkaway, Brougham Dazzle, J. 
K. Mortimer Charles, Burton Mark Meddle, Rea Cool, Fanny Wallack 
Lady Gay Spanker, Mary Taylor Grace, and Miss J. Hill Pert — altogether 
an admirable distribution, must that first night audience have thought, 
if the amateur were equal to Sir Harcourt. This amateur turned out to 
be McKean Buchanan, afterward known as a Shakespearian actor, and 
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liked in other parts of the country, if not excessively in New York. The 
cast I have just given I copied from the Herald advertisement; yet, when 
the comedy was repeated on the 17th and 18th, Mortimer was Dolly 
Spanker, and Moorhouse was Charles. And Raymond was down for Dolly, 
on the roth and 21st! About this time Redmond Ryan played regularly 
at the National. 

On the 20th Burton announced a bill of triple variety: Moorhouse, 
Redmond Ryan and Fanny Wallack appeared in The Dumb Belle, Burton 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brougham in Turning the Tables, Redmond Ryan in 
songs, and Burton and Mary Taylor in The Hundred-Pound Note. C. W. 
Clarke succeeded Jordan, on the 23rd, as leading man, a position he re- 
tained for the season. How sad that fine companies cannot become stable! 
On this night, Burton brought out a new farce, The Confidence Man, with 
Brougham as Brass, Burton as Colliwob, Lynne as Straddlebug Rufus, 
Rea as Sam Persimmon and Miss Hill as Eliza. In Don Giovanni, on 
the same evening, the chief parts were entrusted to John Dunn (recently 
joined), Mary Taylor, and Mrs. Brougham. The reader misses, from the 
earlier company, George Jordan, Raymond, T. B. Johnston, Mrs. Vernon 
and Caroline Chapman. But Mary Taylor, here merely for a summer en- 
gagement, was a host in herself; and always, heretofore, John Dunn had 
been immensely popular. 

The “amateur” appeared, on July 25th, as Master Walter, to the 
Clifford of C. W. Clarke, the Fathom of Burton, the Modus of John Dunn, 
the Tinsel of Brougham, the Julia of Fanny Wallack, and the Helen of 
Mary Taylor —a cast of extraordinary names, if not an extraordinary 
cast. Mary Taylor, for her benefit, on July 27th, had the hardihood to 
attempt Raymond’s great part of Toots — an experiment that must have 
succeeded, since she frequently repeated it during this summer at Burton’s 
and indeed thereafter. Fanny Wallack was now the Edith, Mrs. Dyott 
the Mrs. Skewton, and Clarke the Carker (a part he had played in the Park 
production in the autumn of 1848). George Holland on the same evening 
gave his never-failing Day After the Fair. Nothing is permanent in the 
theatre. 

Taken in and Done For, “a farce never played in America,” came on the 
30th, with Holland as Pewlitt, Clarke as Tim Tipover, Dunn as Billy Bod- 
kin, Mrs. Dyott as Mrs. Skinner, and Miss Barber as Mrs. Bodkin. John 
Dobbs, a feature at the new Niblo’s, later, was seen at Burton’s on July 
30th, with Lynne as Squire Fallowfield, Brougham as Dobbs, Burton as 
Mr. Paternoster, and Mary Taylor as Mrs. Chesterton. The Confidence 
Man, like others of his kind, was running strong in the bills. For his bene- 
fit, on August 2nd, John Dunn, now I suspect a somewhat fading attraction, 
revived Kinge Richarde Ye Thirde. Caroline Chapman came back for 
one night in Lucy Did Sham Amour, the occasion (August ae a the 
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benefit of Mrs. A. Knight, who, it happens, soon passed to the elegant 
purlieus of the Broadway Theatre. 

And the “ amateur”? He played Shylock, on August 6th, with Burton 
as Launcelot Gobbo, Fanny Wallack as Portia and Mary Taylor as Jessica 
(with the song, Bid Me Discourse). Taken in and Done For was almost 
nightly in the bills. Horn’s Last, on the 8th, had Lynne as the Magistrate 
and Mrs. Dyott as Mrs. Partington. Lynne’s benefit, on the 1oth, brought 
As You Like It, something a bit delicate for this stage, with Clarke as 
Orlando, Lynne as Jaques, Moorhouse as Oliver, Moore as Adam, Burton 
as Touchstone, Fanny Wallack as Rosalind, Mrs. Dyott as Celia, Mary 
Taylor as Audrey, and Miss Deering as Phebe. The “ Nipper’s” benefit, 
on August 11th, had among its features a new farce, Keeping the Line, in 
which Brougham and Mary Taylor enacted Mr. and Mrs. Pennipother 
and Mrs. Brougham Jane Briggs. Dunn took another benefit on August 
14th, when The Rivals enlisted Dunn as Acres, Brougham as Sir Lucius 
Fanny Wallack as Julia, and Mary Taylor as Lydia; That Rascal Jack 
likewise emerged. On the 15th, for her benefit, Fanny Wallack played 
Romeo, to the Juliet of Miss Mason, and the Mercutio of Moorhouse. We 
know that Miss Wallack became the wife of Moorhouse. On that night, 
also, Mary Taylor acted Kate O’Brien, a part which she must have played 
to perfection —no pun intended. In Buy It Dear, on the 17th, Mary Tay- 
lor and Malvina (Pray) co-operated with song and dance respectively. 
Miss Taylor’s last hearty contribution was Jenny Lind, which made late 
August merry, along with her frequently acted Toots. Since its produc- 
tion, John Dobbs had been frequently acted — why not, since its cast in- 
cluded three such comic geniuses as Brougham, Burton, and Miss Taylor? 

On August 23rd, Married Life presented Burton and Caroline Chapman 
as the Coddles, Clarke and Mrs. Knight as the Lynxes, and Brougham and 
Mary Taylor as the Younghusbands; what a sextette! Bass played Sir 
Anthony Absolute (with Neafie as Jack) for the benefit of Nichols, on 
the 24th; he remained for a short engagement. On the 25th Brougham 
was seen in the comic interlude of A Most Unwarrantable Intrusion. On 
the same evening W. Wright made his first appearance in America, as Billy 
Downey, in The Unfinished Gentleman. In The Widow’s Victim, on the 
27th, Wright enacted Jeremiah Clip, with T. B. Johnston, once more in 
the fold, as Peter Podge. Wright played Benjamin Stout, in Money, on 
August 20th, with C. W. Clarke as Evelyn, and Mary Taylor, as Clara. 
Brougham likewise “committed” An Unwarrantable Intrusion “to the 
annoyance of Mr. Burton.”’ Mary Taylor’s farewell benefit — she was soon 
to re-appear at the Olympic — occurred on the 30th, and Wright’s on the 
31st. On that last occasion, The Poor Gentleman and The Unfinished 
Gentleman presented two varieties of the same species of manhood. In 
the aes T. J. Hind, afterward a commendable stock actor in various 
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theatres here, made his first appearance as Sir Charles Cropland. The 
Emily was Mrs. A. Knight, who afterward became Mrs. Hind, and was, 
in sooth, the better artist of the two. Burton’s benefit, on September ist, 
included in its miscellany a burlesque called The Abduction of Rea, in 
which Brougham impersonated Goosequill, Horace Grisley and Nid Grin- 
dust. 

Here we leave Burton for 1848-49. He had definitely established him- 
self as a comedian of extraordinary gifts, and he had put some portraits 
into the theatrical gallery of the ages. His Captain Cuttle and his Toodle 
were foremost in estimation, but many other characters at once come to 
memory as positively his in dramatic history — his and no other actor’s. 
He had been instrumental in revealing the extraordinary talent of Caroline 
Chapman; he had brought back Mrs. Hughes, and he had introduced two 
extraordinarily clever actors in Oliver B. Raymond and T. B. Johnston. 
Above all he had kept his stage lively with an almost incredible succession 
of farces, comedies, musical burlettas, ballets, etc. And Burton had but 
just begun. Superb performances of plays new and old were in the near 
future. Burton was to set the pegs higher in the production of such things 
as The Tempest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night, and The 
Winter’s Tale. 

Before the final farewell for 1848-49, I should like to mention a note 
from his bills of May 1oth and occasionally thereafter. ‘‘ Regular fre- 
quenters ” of the house had desired the manager to state that the “ Fidgety 
Individuals’ who left early, or stood up, “to put on overcoats or shawl 
ladies” were “most earnestly requested to respect the feelings of those 
who wish to see the whole of the play in quiet.” And “the Manager re- 
spectfully hints that it is most distressing to the ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage.” 


THE Bowery THEATRE, 1848-1849 


The failure of Hamblin’s attempt to rehabilitate the Park was evident 
before the burning of that theatre in December; what was his fate among 
his tried and true clientéle at the Bowery? 

He, himself, it is recalled, opened the newly decked Park Theatre, on 
September 4th. At the Bowery, in those same early September days, the 
home contingent were holding forth in resuscitated melodrama. On the 
2nd, J. M. Scott made his first appearance in four years, as Captain Copp; 
and N. B. Clarke, from the New Orleans Theatre, was first seen in New 
York as Quasimodo, in Esmeralda. The Bohemians of Paris was acted on 
September 4th, with N. B. Clarke as Charles Didier, T. Duff as Montor- 
gueil, S. Smith as Drosier, T. C. Smith as Paul Didier, C. Warwick as 
Franconier, Winans as Bagnolet, H. Jordan as Chalumeau, J. M. Scott as 
Creveceeur, Mrs. Phillips as Louise, and Mrs. Sutherland as Arthémise. 
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This cast shows the strength of the double company, when many of the 
presumably best were on the same night at the Park. 

A new piece on an old subject — The Destruction of the Bastille, or, 
Terror’s Reign — was offered on September 11th, its cast including N. B. 
Clarke as Robespierre, Shaw as Danton, Heath as Marat, Warwick as 
Duplay, J. H. Hall as Roland, T. Duff as M. de Launay, Scott as Beauvais, 
Mary Taylor as Fleur de Lys, Mrs. Sutherland as Margot, Mrs. Walcot as 
Ernestine, and Mrs. H. Jordan as Ninon. The play was given ten nights 
in succession, usually with another piece. On September 18th, its accom- 
panying drama was The Conspirators, acted by N. B. Clarke as Molostocq, 
T. Duff as Goloffkin, J. H. Hall as Lapoukin, and Mrs. Jordan as Elizabeth. 
J. M. Scott, on September 22nd, acted Brian Boroihme, with Mary Taylor 
as Erina. Miss Taylor’s first stay at the Park had been very brief. 

On September 25th, Hamblin, retreating as it were, from the Park, 
set up his tent in the friendly Bowery. He began as Hamlet, and before 
his loyal subjects went through a round of the “ legitimate,’ most of which 
he had just displayed at the other house: Virginius, Macbeth, Othello, 
Coriolanus (three times), The Iron Chest and Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife. A. Andrews was Polonius, Mary Taylor Desdemona, Virgilia and 
Ophelia, and Mrs. Winstanley (so recently Mrs. Malaprop at the Broad- 
way) was Lady Macbeth, Gertrude, Volumnia, and other heavy ladies. 
She was likewise Estifania, in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, with Mary 
Taylor as Margaretta. Signora Ciocca and Signor Neri lightened the bills 
with dances, of which The Abduction of Nina was the most frequently 
demanded. And J. M. Scott revived memories as Captain Copp and Tom 
Cringle. 

Thus passed Hamblin out of the bills of both houses. On October oth, 
the never-failing Rookwood rode back into the bills, with G. F. Browne 
(later a utility man at Wallack’s and the founder of Browne’s Chop House) 
as Dick Turpin, astride Browne’s trained horse, Gazelle, and with J. M. 
Scott as Peter Bradley and Mary Taylor as Sybil; Miss Taylor also sported 
in Fortunio. The Ciocca-Neri ballet continued. Two of the B’hoys (z.e., 
Beulah Spa) joined with Rookwood, on October 11th; Mary Taylor en- 
acted Caroline Grantly, Jordan Magnus Templeton, Winans Hector, Tilton 
Sidney Beauchamp, and Stevens Captain Kildare. Having played Dick 
Turpin for a week, Browne, on the 16th, slipped into the regimentals of 
Putnam, riding Gazelle down that horrific incline; Scott was now the Wash- 
ington, N. B. Clarke Oneactah, Mrs. Jordan Violetah, and Mrs. Sutherland 
Kate. The Love Spell, on October 17th, presented Mary Taylor as Adina 
and A. Andrews as Dulcamara. 

Putnam rode for a week, and on October 23rd came another equestrian 
drama, The Swamp Fox, with N. B. Clarke as Francis Marion, G. F. Browne 
as aren Jasper, J. H. Hall as Ned Humphries, J. M. Scott as Simon 
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Suggs, Tilton as Colonel Proctor, Susan Denin as Andrew Jackson, Mrs. 
Jordan as Mrs. Motte, and Fanny Gordon as Kate. On the same evening 
was projected a farce, The East River Craftsman, in which Tilton ap- 
peared as Faulkland, Hall as George Watson, Winans as Tom Swallow 
Bonniker Boss, and Mary Taylor as Fanny Marsland. This bill also ran 
a week. On October 30th, a play called Life was elaborately produced, J. 
H. Hall enacting Basil Milford, C. T. Smith Mr. Milford, Jordan Hawkeye, 
C: Warwick Slanty Jim, Winans Augustus Fuzzle, Mrs. Tilton Barbara 
Milford, and Mrs. Sutherland Betty Bright. On this night, Ciocca and 
Neri having departed, the New Orleans Serenaders, an admirable band, 
took up their position as entr’acte entertainers, and remained planted there 
for weeks to come. Susan Denin, in October, also frequently played The 
Young Scamp. 

Life was a success. With it, on November 1st, was given a new piece, 
Going to the Trot, with Winans as Twiddle, and Mrs. Sutherland as Chucks. 
It did not stay; on the 3rd, Lillian, the Show Girl introduced Susan Denin 
in the title-réle and Kate Denin as Joseph, with Winans as Diggory, T. Duff 
as Morris, and Matthews as Mr. Maynard. 

Things went in weekly bills at this time at the Bowery. Monday, 
November 6th brought its novelty, in the shape of a new American play — 
Time Tries All. All that I know of this is found in a review from the 
Herald, of November 7th, by which we find that its heroine, Laura Leeson, 
learns too late her folly in refusing to marry Matthew Bates, her father’s 
partner. The cast included Miss Wemyss and J. H. Hall in those important 
parts, with Jordan as Captain Yawn, J. M. Scott as Mr. Leeson, and, in 
other roles, Winans and Miss Conway (“her first appearance in America’’). 


BARNEY WILLIAMS 


It was given several times, in conjunction with Life; and on the 11th, 
it was replaced by a revival of The Fall of the Bastille, and the new farce, 
Lola Montes. On November 13th, the cheery Barney Williams began an 
engagement as Rory O’More, Life being his running mate in the bills. 
Williams of course was seen, before he left, in Teddy the Tiler, The 
Limerick Boy, Born to Good Luck, etc. No Irish comedian was complete 
without that hackneyed repertoire. Life ran on, with unexpected firmness. 
A new piece, however, was that of November 15th: Martin Schertelle, in 
which J. C. Dunn played Charles V of Spain, Tilton Count Albert Didier, 
J. H. Hall Sir Gaston de Lando and Miss Lockyer Blanche. Another 
novelty came on the 20th — Rose Clinton, with N. B. Clarke as Farmer 
Wheatfield, J. H. Hall as Edward Walton, T. Duff as Ned Hawk and Miss 
Wemyss as Rose Clinton. The new pieces recently listed, with the New 
Orleans Serenaders, carried the Bowery through November 25th. Rose 
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Clinton was particularly successful. On Monday, November 27th, however, 
Catherine Wemyss, now the star of the establishment, appeared in the title- 
role of Genevieve of Brabant, her chief associates being Fanny Gordon as 
Marguerite, J. H. Hall as Henry, Duke of Brabant, and N. B. Clarke as 
Arthur, Count Hanault. And so November wore itself into the limbo of 
unrecoverable things. 

On Monday, December 4th, Herr Driesbach and his trained animals 
were called in to keep out the cold from the box-office. They began ‘in 
Mungo Park, or, the Arab of the Niger, with Driesbach as Karfa, N. B. 
Clarke as Mungo Park, Duff as Ali, Warden as Colonel Laidley, Winans 
as Toby Gander, and Mrs. Herbert as Immalee. The New Orleans Serena- 
ders had now established themselves at Stuyvesant Institute, and left the 
Bowery stage naked to tigers and other fur-bearing animals. During the 
second week of Mungo Park (beginning on December 11th) its attractive- 
ness was augmented by a return engagement of Ciocca and Neri, and by 
Driesbach’s posing as living statues. Mungo Park, then, lasted for two 
weeks; on Monday, December 18th, Driesbach played Abdallah, in The 
Lion of the Desert, or, the Conquest of Algiers; J. C. Dunn was Maurice, 
N. B. Clarke the Sheik, and Mrs. Herbert Fatima. The California gold 
fever affected the business veracity of Hamblin; on the 18th he also staged 
an old piece under the new name of The Gold Seekers, the cast including 
N. B. Clarke as Martelli, J. H. Hall as Francisco, Miss Wemyss as Leila, 
and Mrs. Herbert as Annette. On Christmas Day the Bowery gave three 
performances; at 10 o'clock Herr Driesbach was “ at home, with his forest 
guests’; at half-past one he was seen in Mungo Park, and in the evening 
in The Lion of the Desert. The night performances also included Johnny 
Atkins, the Cobbler, and His Voyage to the Moon, with Winans as Atkins 
and Mrs. Sutherland as Fanny. That particular bill also offered The 
Abduction of Nina, and concluded with El] Hyder — assuredly a generous 
offering of thrills. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN GILBERT 


The burning of the Park Theatre threw many out of employment. On 
December 28th, John Gilbert and his wife found a new home at the Bowery. 
They began in Dr. Dilworth; Genevieve of Brabant and The Gold Seekers 
were the other features of the bill. 

New Years Day brought two performances. In the afternoon were 
played The Fire Banner, with N. S. Clarke as Sir Calidor of Rhodes, and 
part of Richard III, with the Denin children; the evening bill included 
Wallace, and a new piece, Love’s Stratagem, in which J. H. Hall was Prince 
Ludwig, J. M. Scott the Grand Duke, H. Jordan Frederick, John Gilbert 
Professor von Rosifelt, Mrs. Gilbert Mme. Boulincourt, and Mary Taylor 
Theresa. The Forty Thieves, with Winans as Mustapha, concluded the 
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evening's delights. But beginning on January 3rd, the tone improved. On 
that date The Hunchback employed Gilbert as Master Walter, Miss 
Wemyss as Julia, Mary Taylor as Helen, J. H. Hall (rapidly advancing 
to post of hero) as Clifford, and James C. Dunn as Modus. Love’s Strata- 
gem was given nightly. 

An historical play, Boadicea, brought out on January 7th, was the first 
enduring hit of the season. The cast included J. M. Scott as Paulinus 
Suetonius, N. B. Clarke as Catus, J. H. Hall as Osturius, Winans as Fos- 
fordac, James Dunn as Vesicola, John Gilbert as Cardac, Duff as Collitagus, 
Mary Taylor as Claudia, and Catherine Wemyss as Boadicea. This brave 
show ran nightly up to and including January 23rd. Gilbert frequently 
appeared in Dr. Dilworth and Naval Engagements. 

On January 209th, the Bowery fell in line with the Olympic and with 
Burton’s in bringing out a version of Dickens’s The Haunted Man, the cast 
here including Gilbert as the Phantom, J. M. Scott as Redlaw, Winans as 
Tetterby & Co., Warden as Old Swidger, Duff as George, Susan Denin as 
the Wild Boy, Kate Denin as Adolphus, Catherine Wemyss as Tilly Swid- 
ger, and Mrs. Gilbert as Mrs. Tetterby. The next actual novelty was The 
Locksmith of Stockholm, played on February 12th, with N. B. Clarke as 
Ambrose Steilman, J. H. Hall as Anhalt, Winans as Schwarzenberg, and 
Miss Wemyss as Christine. On the same night first swam into the ken of 
the Bowery Cousin Cherry, played by Miss Taylor, assisted by Stafford 
as Thomas Primrose, S. Smith as Jacob Primrose, and James Dunn as 
Charles. The National Guard, with Gilbert as Chevalier Renard, Winans 
as Achille Bonbon, and Mary Taylor as Pauline, completed a very interest- 
ing bill. Slasher and Crasher —a craze of most theatres during this sea- 
son — had, at the Bowery, on February 14th, Jordan as Slasher, Gilbert as 
Crasher, and Mrs. Walcot as Rosa. The cast at Burton’s, including Burton, 
Brougham and Miss Chapman in the same parts, must have been far better. 

A succession of odds and ends of plays began on February 20th, when 
The Last Days of Pompeii was acted by Gilbert, strangely cast, as 
Arbaces, J. H. Hall as Glaucus, J. M. Scott as Medon, and Miss Wemyss 
as Nydia. For reason unknown to me, Wyzeman Marshall (not a member 
of the company) had a benefit on February 23rd, when he and Miss Wemyss 
were seen in Macbeth. The Boston Boys of 1776, or, the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, bravely stood forth on the night of February 24th, with J. H. Hall 
as Mike Mainsail, Winans as Seth Sage, and N. B. Clarke as Ralph. But 
The Last Days of Pompeii was the strong feature. On February 26th it 
was listed with The Mill of Aldervon, exhibiting Stevens as the Unknown, 
Hall as Henry, and Miss Wemyss as Louise. Thomas Hyer was put forth, 
at times, as Tom Crib, in Tom and Jerry. He had a benefit on March sth, 
when he did that play, and also offered Genevieve of Brabant, and a new 
indescribability entitled An Appeal to the Public, in which ae pes 
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Felix Rosemary, Jordan Jeremiah Bilberry, and Mrs. Herbert Mrs. Bil- 
berry. And Mary Taylor acted Telie Doe, in Nick of the Woods, to Duff’s 
Jibbenainosay, on March 6th! This latter thriller ran several nights in 
gusty March. The reader sees how many revivals, and how few new plays 
the Bowery had so far produced in 1848-49. Tom and Jerry had several 
specialists in its cast, County McClusky (sic), C. Duane, Gardner, and 
Campbell. On March toth, in Sweethearts and Wives, Gilbert was Admiral 
Franklin, and Mary Taylor Laura. 

A novelty of March 12th was J. H. Hall’s play, entitled Eagle Eye, 
which ran nightly through March 27th: 


Glrarleses tan! cy Ameer MirsNeBa Glarke sued h andi renee eee. Mr. T. Duff 
Johngsmithyees necro Mie Wiinan Sm VLICOSser seer errr are Mr. G. W. Smith 
BOD Pinte ors a oe nc eroetr: Mee: \ereletn WEWNEDENC) ooocccccdcconccesoore Mr. Moore 
SoleDavis seek cee een aes MieStattonrcames KinsiOOne mes aetna Mr. Gouldson 
ses Reaurtts. ae eee Ge. Susans INGE, Yoon Sit. .sccecenacncee Mrs. Gilbert 
@Ofahontassas ery eer oo Misglecriealiges Goqueescters aren reer nee Miss Wemyss 
Wallalala cee ate ttc en Mie, WiecComecne Ika Ga sasccarcaccccse Mrs. Sutherland 


Hall, in this piece, used his famous steed, Arbaces. The performance of 
March 14th was for the benefit of the widow and family of James M. Scott, 
who had recently died. On March 1oth, The Fast Man, seen this season at 
Burton’s, was brought out at the Bowery, with Gilbert (as Mr. Hughes), 
Hall (as Edward), Winans (as Skylark), and Mary Taylor (as Betty). 
It and The National Guard were the most popular accompaniments of 
Eagle Eye in its flight. Recently Gilbert had been seen in Uncle John 
and Sketches in India (as Sir Matthew Scraggs). 

Previous to Eagle Eye, on March 26th, was played John Brougham’s 
adaptation of Jane Eyre: 


achesteia anette tern nee) tenn on Gall ber tammelead2. in ST clam eee Mrs. J. Gilbert 
Vaal OREM eos cnooconene MiNi ba Clarkeme blanche pases mee eee neneen Mrs. Walcot 
Jouns Downe Vance ners ie WAITS IMUISS GAWD” o56Sseccc0ceo8e Mrs. J. Herbert 
Lord Theodore Ingram....... Miacl\ortie lalla Graces Pooleses see eae Mrs. Sutherland 
COO DOME cooaspenscovoac Ge, Tok @Reesey enol JEWS Coc ceoeroannananon Miss Wemyss 


For a few nights, the piece was given in connection with Evadne (Catherine 
Wemyss as the heroine). It did not run long. The Bowery, instead, was 
permitted to revel in a production after its own heart, beginning on April 
2nd. This was Morok, the Beast Tamer, by Bayle Bernard, and founded 
on Eugene Sue’s novel of The Wandering Jew. In it Van Amburgh intro- 
duced his “ unequalled collection of wild animals,” among them a black 
tiger, “hitherto considered untamable.’ Van Amburgh impersonated 
Armand Dugard and Morok, Duff was the Chevalier de Soulignac, Miss 
Wemyss Cécile le Brun, and Mary Taylor Fleurette. This, tiger and all 
ran but a week. 
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On April oth, The Power of Gold was the subject of a theatrical-moral 
piece, and | hope offset the California fever; it was played by Moore as 
Charles, King of Spain, by Jordan as the Marquis of Brandenberg, by Gil- 
bert as Isaac Ben Samuel, by Miss Wemyss as Esther, and Mrs. Herbert as 
Marguerite. On the same night, the farce of The Headsman presented 
Moore as Count Lewis of Flanders, Clarke as Vander, jeelimilallvasGrerarc 
Winans as Franz, and Miss Wemyss as Bertha. 

I fear the season was fading out; assuredly but little that was notable 
had been presented, and hardly any new play survived its teething pains. 
J. H. Hall took a benefit on April 11th, when Married Life was presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Wemyss, Mary Taylor, Winans, and Hall. 
A ballet, Les Jardiniéres, by Ciocca and Neri, was in the bill, as well as 
a performance of Putnam by Hall and his steed, Arbaces. The Power of 
Gold ran nightly through April 16th. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. J. W. WALLACK, JR.; HAMBLIN AND Mrs. SHAW 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., began an engagement on April 16th; 
their first offering was Macbeth, Mary Taylor being the first Singing Witch. 
This they followed, on the 17th, by The Lady of Lyons, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert as Colonel Damas and Mme. Deschappelles. On the 18th Gilbert 
was Iago and Miss Wemyss Desdemona to the Othello and Emilia of the 
Wallacks; and Money, on the 1oth, was notable for the Sir John Vesey 
of Gilbert, in support of the stars’ Evelyn and Clara. Richard III, on 
the 23rd, had Wallack as Richard, Gilbert as Henry VI, Meeker as Rich- 
mond, and McFarland as Buckingham. When the stars played Rolla and 
Elvira, on the 24th, Gilbert was Pizarro, and Miss Wemyss Cora. The 
Wallacks followed, on subsequent evenings, in The Bridal, Hamlet (with 
Gilbert as Polonius, N. B. Clarke as the Ghost, McFarland as Laertes, 
and Mary Taylor as Ophelia), Werner (Gilbert as Gabor) and The Stranger. 
For their benefit on May 3rd, they played Mercutio and Romeo, respec- 
tively, the Juliet being Miss Wemyss. 

Meantime, two minor afterpieces saw the lights during this engagement. 
On April 21st was produced the farce, Taking the Pledge, with Winans as 
Augustus Pops, Jordan as Augustus Larkins, and Mary Taylor as Emily 
Gussett; and on April 24th, came Malediction, with N. B. Clarke as Au- 
gustus Piedro, Stevens as Sergeant Bellrose, Jordan as Decoudrais, and 
Miss Wemyss as Philippine. After the Wallacks departed Miss Wemyss 
appeared as Evadne on May 4th, and as Juliet (to the Romeo of McFar- 
land) on the 5th. 

And then came the conquering hero and the leading lady of leading 
ladies. On May 7th, Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw began a joint engagement, 
which indicates to my mind their perception of dwindling attraction as 
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separate stars. Stars seldom sing together until public indifference con- 
vinces them that solo work is no longer desired. The Hamblin-Shaw offer- 
ing of May 7th was Macbeth, with John Ryder, hitherto of Macready’s 
forces, as Macduff. This was the ominous 7th on which Macready at the 
Astor Place Opera House and Forrest at the Broadway, were pitted against 
each other in the same character of Macbeth. Forrest, Macready, and 
Hamblin, therefore, all played the same part on that dark-foreboding night 
of May 7th. But Hamblin escaped both censure and regrets; the memories 
of Forrest and Macready must ever afterward have travelled back gloomily 
to the events of that night, and particularly to those of the roth, following. 
On the 8th, Hamblin appeared as Othello, to the Iago of Ryder and the 
Desdemona of Mrs. Shaw. The Stranger, The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
followed in quick succession. Bass had now joined the company, and 
appeared as Launcelot Gobbo and the first Gravedigger. Redmond Ryan, 
Irish comedian from London, appeared in the usual succession of The 
Happy Man, His Last Legs, Born to Good Luck, etc. According to Allston 
Brown, Ryder played on those few nights at the Bowery (C. W. Clarke tak- 
ing his parts with Macready at the Astor Place), all by arrangement with 
Macready, in an effort to soften anti-British feeling, then rife in the city. 


Kine JoHN; Henry VIII 


The season at the Bowery was assuredly below expectation. With the, 
hitherto unapproachable combination just mentioned, nothing succeeded. 
King John, employing Charles Kean’s magnificent setting and accessories, 
was brought out on May 14th, with Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw as John and 
Constance, with Master T. S. Hamblin (his first appearance on any stage) 
as Arthur, with Gilbert as Hubert, Ryder as Faulconbridge, N. B. Clarke 
as Salisbury, Mrs. Jordan as Queen Elinor, Mrs. Sutherland as Lady Faul- 
conbridge, and Mary Taylor as Blanch; yet it ran only four nights. On 
the 18th, it was succeeded by The Stranger, and, on the roth, Hamblin took 
a benefit, with Macbeth and with Katharine and Petruchio, the latter played 
by Miss Wemyss and himself. 

Henry VIII followed on May 21st, Ryder being the King, Gilbert 
Wolsey, McFarland Cromwell, Stevens Buckingham, Winans Lord Sands, 
Mrs. Shaw Katharine, Mrs. Gilbert Lady Denny, and Mary Taylor Anne 
Boleyn. With it was played Past Ten O’Clock, the Dozy being Bass, the 
Squib John Gilbert, the Punctual McFarland, and the Nancy Mary Taylor. 
Henry VIII reigned but three times, the last for Mrs. Shaw’s benefit, on the 
23rd. The lady was Ion on the 24th, with Gilbert as Adrastus and Ryder 
as Ctesiphon. Ryder and Miss Wemyss appeared in Black-Eyed Susan, 
on the 25th. 

Hamblin returned on May 28th, in William Tell, his young son playing 
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Albert. On the same night Bass enacted Dulcimer Pipes, in The Double- 
Bedded Room. William Tell was given four nights successively, and, on 
June 1st, that old Bowery battle-piece, Julius Czesar, presented Hamblin 
as Brutus, Ryder as Cassius, and John Gilbert as Marc Antony — a part 
in which | find it difficult to envisage the great Sir Anthony Absolute of 
subsequent years. 

The bill of June 4th presented a double novelty. A new equestrian 
drama, Mike Martin, the Bold Highwayman and Robber, enlisted Stevens 
in the title-réle, Winans as Barnaby Root, McFarland as John Doherty, 
Mrs. Broadley as Elizabeth Clinch, Mrs. Herbert as Jenny, and Mrs. 
Sutherland as Hannah. The second novelty was a revival of The Beggar’s 
Opera sung (?) by James C. Dunn as Macheath, Gilbert as Peachum, Bass 
as Lockit, Winans as Filch, Mrs. Gilbert as Mrs. Peachum, Mary Taylor 
as Polly, Mrs. Herbert as Lucy, and Mrs. Dunn: (something of a dancer) 
as Mrs. Vixen. This is surely a strange galley in which to find John Gilbert. 

Claude Duval, or, the Child of Mystery, came forth on the 11th, its 
cast including Stevens as Claude, James Dunn as Charles II], McFarland 
as Merwyn, Winans as Peter Prance, Miss Wemyss as Aurora Sydney, 
and Mrs. Gilbert as Mrs. Prance. On the same night McFarland endured 
Mazeppa’s ride, the Oneiza being Mrs. Needham. The audience must have 
clamoured for wild dashes on horseback. On June 16th, Derr was Putnam 
(with Gilbert as Washington). But something approximating the classics 
came back on June 18th and roth, when Catherine Wemyss enacted Jane 
Shore, to the Gloster of Gilbert. The season closed on June 23rd, with a 
bill of no importance, except that it included the names of John Gilbert 
and Susan Denin. What of unquestionable interest had Hamblin pro- 
duced? Besides, if success had perched above the box-office, the manager 
would not have closed his house in June. 


Tue NATIONAL (LATE CHATHAM) THEATRE, 1848-1849 


The popular Chatham re-opened on August 14, 1848, under the name 
of Chanfrau’s New National Theatre; as the National it was to be known 
thereafter till it passed out of history. Charles Burke was acting manager, 
and R. J. Jones stage-manager. 

The first programme presented the popular J. R. Scott as Richelieu, 
assisted by Palmer as de Mauprat, Hamilton as Gaston, Stark as Joseph, 
Dawes as Louis XIII, Emily Mestayer as Julie, and Mrs. Herbert as Marion. 
The Lady of the Lions was the afterpiece, doubtless a source of innocent 
merriment, with Burke, Herbert, Miss Mestayer and Mrs. J. Stickney. 
Thereafter, Scott was seen as Captain Copp, Rolla, Michael (in The 
Adopted Child), Don Cesar de Bazan, Macbeth (with Mrs. McLean), Rob 
Roy, Virginius, all parts dear to his loyal subjects. Mrs. McLean made 
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her first appearance on the 15th as Mrs. Trictrac; Burke delighted on vari- 
ous evenings as Dickory, in The Spectre Bridegroom, as Ebenezer Calf, in 
Ole Bull, as Swig, in The Swiss Swains, as Deuteronomy Dutiful, etc. A 
new farce, called The Little Nun, was brought out on August 22nd, with 
Dawes as Sir Walter Latimer, Palmer as Captain Latimer, Miss Mestayer 
as Adela, and Miss Hildreth as Patience. Miss Hildreth, later in the 
autumn, was enrolled at the Broadway. J. S. Charles also came into the 
National fold; I find him playing Icilius, to Scott’s Virginius, on August 
25th, as well as O’Callaghan, in the afterpiece of His Last Legs. August 
28th revived Zarah, or, the Vow of Death, with Pardey as Sir Hugh Lidcote, 
Herbert as Launce, Miss Mestayer as Zarah, and Miss Hildreth as Amy 
Lidcote. August ended with a feminist note, on the 31st; Victorine and 
Helen Oakleigh were the plays. Burke was now acting Perkyn Pyefinch, 
in The King and I. 


MYSTERIES AND MiseriEs OF NEw YorRK 


September 4th, bringing back Mose, steered the enterprise into a suc- 
cess that must have galled Hamblin at the Bowery, not to mention managers 
in more aristocratic quarters. Mose, Mose, Mose! how completely he must 
have satisfied something in the broad human sympathies of 1848! Chan- 
frau, one observes, had not yet appeared during the early days of his sea- 
son; hence, doubtless, a great “hi-hi” greeted him on the 4th, when he 
made his bow as Jeremiah Clip, and as Mose in a new concoction exempli- 
fying the prowess of the redoubtable fire-boy. The new vehicle was H. P: 
Grattan’s adaptation of Ned Buntline’s story of The Mysteries and Miseries 
of New York: 


Mose ty etre ane ee Nie Chemie  jferelic (Cie oooccoscnceassane Mr. J. Herbert 
Sy KesVgecne en caer Mr. Seymour Mrs. Fitzlaurence........... Mrs. J. Stickney 
Precis@eacac eto ce ccc es MreRardey ae Bigs Ihizew se ay eer eee Mrs. McLean 
CaptainwellODinme nee ertrite Wie, Gy Wa IES MUGS. scamonussoccscnces Miss Mestayer 
Charles Meadows ............. Mr. Palmer Isabel Meadows .......... Miss E. Hildreth 
Genlismene os ote ore Miro tata Cniiys DOfer tne Miss Julia Miles 


This piece ran triumphantly until October 21st, and, in fact, was revived 
frequently throughout the season. With A Glance at New York, New 
York as It Is, and The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, Mose had 
now a considerable repertoire of adventures, sufficient indeed to brighten 
the bills for an entire winter. 

Of course the Chatham was not a house of one play a night; hence, 
while The Mysteries and Miseries of New York was running with the 
intermission of a single night, other pieces constantly accompanied it in 
the bills. And some were, perforce, new. My reader must not hope, for 
at least i decade, to settle down for a comfortable winter’s nap in a pro- 
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tracted run of one piece and one piece only at a given theatre. On Septem- 
ber 11th, then, the National brought out A Mistaken Story, with Burke 
as Bill Williams, and Miss Mestayer as Betsey Parsons. And along with 
Mose, on the 15th, Chanfrau appeared as Gilbert, in The Idiot Witness — 
surely a great exhibition of versatility. This House to Be Sold —a recent 
offering at the Olympic — allowed Burke to enact Chatterton Chopkins, 
on September 18th, to the William Shakespeare of Pardey. On the same 
evening The Pretty Girls of Stilberg (sic) enlisted Stark and Miss Mes- 
tayer. On the 22nd of September Chanfrau and Burke were seen as the 
Golden Farmer and Jemmy Twitcher, respectively. Of course, The Mys- 
te and Miseries of New York was the outstanding feature of all these 
ills. 

On September 25th, Military Execution was effected by Taylor as 
Colonel St. Clair, Stark as Henry Duval, Mrs. McLean as Marie Roseville, 
and Emily Mestayer as Louise Vernet. It will be remembered that, on: 
September 18th, the Park produced the grand ballet of Esmeralda, danced 
by the Monplaisir troupe. On October 2nd, the National carried out its 
traditional policy of pursuing Hamblin, and elaborately staged an acting 
version of Esmeralda, with Linden as the Grand Provost, Palmer as Phebus, 
Stark as Claude Frollo, Jones as Quasimodo, and Miss Mestayer as Esme- 
ralda. The piece for a week ran side by side with The Mysteries and 
Miseries of New York. On October oth, it was succeeded by two new 
offerings. Cartlitch came in as John Overy, in the old play of that name, 
now rechristened The Miser of Southwark Ferry. And a free and easy 
sketch, Mr. Macgreedy, or, a Star at the Opera House, satirised the great 
English temperamentalist in a way that must have galled him. In con- 
sidering Macready’s state of mind in the year that led up to the fatal riot 
of May roth, we might justly consider the effect on his sensitive soul of 
the burlesque skits of this nature that served as light artillery in the 
trouble. Mr. Macgreedy at the National was played by Chanfrau as Mr. 
Hamlet, Burke as Mr. Macgreedy, Miss Mestayer as Betty, and Mrs. Mc- 
Lean as Lady Macbeth. It ran (notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, 
its bad taste) for two weeks. 

Meantime Cartlitch appeared as Wouverman, in Crossing the Line, as 
Luke the Labourer, as Isaac of York, to Chanfrau’s Ivanhoe, etc. But 
for nights in mid-October the two compelling magnets were Macgreedy 
and The Mysteries and Miseries of New York. At this very time, it will 
be recalled, Burton was presenting his local skit of New York in Slices. 
Both Burton’s and Chanfrau’s rival offerings were immensely popular. 
On October 23rd, Chanfrau revived A Glance at New York, and for a week 
it replaced in the bills The Mysteries and Miseries of New York. The 
present cast included, besides Chanfrau, Burke as George Parsells, Mrs. 
G. Chapman as Mrs. Morton, and Emily Mestayer (of course) as Eliza. 
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The Pretty Girls of Stillberg also began a week’s run on the same night, 
with Stark, Miss Mestayer, Miss Miles and Mrs. Chapman. Mr. Mac- 
greedy had disappeared, with the close of Macready’s engagement at the 
Astor Place Opera House. For her benefit, on October 27th, Emily Mes- 
tayer enacted Jack Sheppard. 


RETURN OF |) Ri ocoTt; 1) De Rice 


On October 30th, J. R. Scott came back as Richard III, his support in- 
cluding Stark as Richmond, Palmer as Buckingham, Mrs. G. Chapman as 
Elizabeth, and Miss Mestayer as Anne —rather feeble support, one sus- 
pects. On the same night, T. D. Rice also began an engagement, in The 
Virginia Mummy. When, on the 31st, Scott acted Richelieu, the de Mau- 
prat was the very versatile Chanfrau; and Rice was seen in Jumbo Jum. 

Would the reader witness a performance, on November 1st, of Othello, 
by Scott, Stark, Palmer, Pardey, Linden, Richardson, Dawes, Taylor, Miss 
Mestayer, Mrs. Chapman, and the parody, Otello, with Rice, Burke and 
Seymour, and with Pardey, Miss Mestayer and Mrs. Chapman in the parts 
seen just before in Shakespeare’s tragedy? Would he behold sun and 
shadow? Damon and Pythias, Virginius, for the legitimate — Bowery 
legitimate; and Rice in Otello, Bone Squash Diable, for the “ illegitimate,” 
finished a week of stars. In Bone Squash Diable, Dawes was Spruce Pink, 
Willis Mozart, Herbert Pompey Ducklegs, Pardey Jim Brown, Miss Miles 
Juniata Ducklegs, and Mrs. Burroughs Tanza Snowball. On Monday, 
November 6th, Chanfrau and Burke marshalled their own forces and car- 
ried out a varied programme of home texture. Mrs. Woodward, of the 
Boston theatres, on that night joined the company — vice Mrs. McLean — 
and appeared, with Chanfrau and Burke, in The Golden Farmer. On the 
same evening Burke did what T. B. Johnston had done a few weeks earlier 
at Burton’s —he played Don Leander, in The Invisible Prince. Murrell, 
the Land Pirate, re-appeared on the oth, with Burke as Ichabod Crane, 
Dawes as Murrell, and Miss Mestayer as Sally; the bill began with Burke 
as Grandfather Whitehead. For Chanfrau’s benefit, on the 11th, Holland 
came over from the Olympic, to act Tristram Sappy, in Deaf as a Post, to 
the Templeton of Chanfrau and the Sally Maggs of Miss Mestayer. Almost 
nightly, now, The Invisible Prince was testing Burke’s popularity. 

On November 13th Scott came back as Rob Roy; his engagement lasted 
a week. As main prop in the bills Chanfrau revived the third of his Mose 
plays — New York as It Is, with Burke as Joe. Seymour, the original 
Sykesy at Mitchell’s, was now a member of Chanfrau’s forces; he was be- 
ginning to appear in the hackneyed Irish farces rendered so familiar by 
Power, Collins, Brougham, Barney Williams, and— how many more? He 
acted Pat Rooney, in The Omnibus, on the 13th. Yankee Hill began an 
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engagement on November 2oth, in A Wife for a Day and New Notions, 
New York as It Is still running strong. In A Wife for a Day, Hill’s Nathan 
Tucker was supported by Pardey’s Mr. Tucker, Dawes’s Montague Tucker, 
and Mrs. Chapman’s Mrs. Tucker —a cast all tuckered out, as one might 
say. More Tuckers appeared in Cut and Come Again, on the 21st; Hill’s 
Return Strong was seen in company with the Major Tucker of Pardey, the 
Hopkins of Herbert, the Mrs. Tucker of Mrs. Chapman, and the Betsey 
Tucker of Julia Miles. The Yankee Pedlar, Seth Slope, The Green Moun- 
tain Boy, with farces by the company and New York as It Is, carried Hill 
through a two-weeks sojourn. In Seth Slope, Herbert played Mozart 
Doddle, Mrs. H. Isherwood (recently joined) Emily, and Mrs. Chapman 
Mrs. Crump. On the same night (November 24th) Burke enacted Bowbell, 
in The Illustrious Stranger. 

The stars all gone, the company, on November 27th, made a double 
effort. A play called The Twin Brothers was presented, with McFarland 
as Reginald de Lancy, Richardson as Sir Edward Wilton, Canfield as the 
Wild Man, Burke as Winnikin Guzzle, and Mrs. Woodward as Bertha. 
The Spirit of the Waters was a second offering, played by McFarland as 
Sir Hildebrand, Pardey as Rudolph, E. Mestayer as Ondine, and Mrs. H. 
Isherwood as Olinda. On November 28th, the Herald thus speaks: 


Mr. Canfield is, without exception, the most powerful and hand- 
somely built man that we have ever seen; perfectly well proportioned 
and a very Hercules in size... . Mr. Canfield whirls about immense 
cannons, places them on his shoulder, and fires them off as easily as ordi- 
nary sized men would a pistol; bends thick bars of iron by a stroke 
over his arm; makes a living bridge of his body, and supports two 
persons on it; raises a large mass of iron, whilst he is in a position with 
his head dependant [sic], and dashes the mass across the stage. In fact 
such scenes of strength have never been seen before in New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES R. THORNE 


With so powerful! a lever, The Twin Brothers was raised into a week’s 
success. On December 4th, however, came back to the theatre of their 
former triumphs Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Thorne, playing Don Cesar de 
Bazan and Maritana. Mrs. Thorne’s sister, Emily Mestayer, was seen on 
the same evening with Chanfrau, in Mysteries and Miseries of New York, 
now back in the bills after more than a month of its predecessors — A 
Glance at New York and New York as It Is. On December 6th, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorne appeared as John of Procida and Stella, in The Avenger, or, 
the Moor of Sicily; Mrs. Thorne also appeared with Burke in The Swiss 
Cottage. Of course, whatever happened, Mysteries and Miseries of New 
York was a nightly feature. Mrs. Thorne acted Jack Sheppard, on the 7th. 
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On the oth, the Thornes caused the Stranger and Mrs. Haller to walk; 
Mrs. Thorne likewise acted Paul — a very mature Paul — in The Wander- 
ing Boys. On December 11th came the antique Ella Rosenberg and The 
King and Deserter. On the 13th, the stars resuscitated Richard Darvil 
and Alice, in Ernest Maltravers. In fact their entire engagement seemed 
like an echo from a receding past. December 15th brought back Monseig- 
neur, or, the Robber of Paris, in which Thorne’s Monseigneur and Mrs. 
G. Chapman’s Rosalie had the assistance of Pardey’s Bernard, and Burke's 
Germain. The Thornes remained for two weeks. 

J. R. Scott, who was ever fluttering about the place, came in once more 
on December 18th, appearing with Miss Mestayer, in The Wife; Seymour, 
on the same night, acted Dr. O’Toole, in The Irish Tutor. On December 
2oth, after Scott’s Richelieu, the company gave Founded on Facts, with 
Dawes as Mr. Skeptic, Tilton as Frank Oakley, Pardey as Captain Harwood, 
and Mrs. G. Chapman as Helen. This was produced previously at the 
Olympic, and subsequently at the Broadway. On December 2ist, at a 
benefit for the family of Edmund Simpson, W. B. Chapman acted his 
favourite rdle of Selim Pettibone, in A Kiss in the Dark; on the next night 
he was seen as Christopher Strap. He had not previously been this season 
at the National; it will be remembered that he had just been burnt out of 
the Park. Another of the Park actors, C. W. Clarke, appeared at the 
National, on January ist, as Pythias, to the Damon of J. R. Scott. 

Two performances signalised New Years Day; but except for Harlequin, 
presented by Calladine, Davis and Carline, in the afternoon, and dancing 
in the evening by the Vienna Ballet Troupe, and a combat by the Twin 
Brothers, I need not specify their componencies. When, on January 4th, 
Esmeralda came back into the bills, McFarland was listed for Claude 
Frollo, Herbert for Gringoire, and Mrs. Woodward for Gudule. Of course 
Emily Mestayer was still the persecuted heroine. On the same evening a 
piece called Carline Ferrar presented Mrs. Woodward as the heroine, Fanny 
Gordon (poor wandering soul, recently emigrated hither) as Lady Con- 
stantina, Taylor as the Duke of Brandenburg, and Tilton as Count Vin- 
centio. 

C. W. Clarke had, on January 3rd, a benefit and last appearance. He 
presented Mitchell, the Patriot, assuming, himself, the name part, and 
giving to Hamilton that of Mr. Holmes, and to Fanny Gordon Mrs. 
Mitchell. J. R. Scott volunteered to play Walter, in The Children in the 
Wood (a mere benefit eccentricity for him), Clarke and Miss Gordon ap- 
peared in The Married Rake, Holland and Walcot presented My Wife’s 
Out, and New York as It Is was played for New York as it was in 1848-40. 
Scott continued for a few nights in familiar parts. W. B. Chapman acted 
Mr. Golightly, on January 6th, and Seymour again played Pat Rooney, 
with T. G. Booth as Master Tom Dobbs. 
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On January 7th, as we saw, the Bowery magnificently mounted Boadicea. 
The National, not forgetful of ancient rivalries, on the same night revived 
Miss Medina’s heroic Wacousta, with J. R. Scott in the title-rdle, and with 
Tilton as Charles, Taylor as Pontiac, McFarland as Captain de Haldimar, 
Mrs. Woodward as Ellen, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Ounacasta. It made 
a hit and lasted almost to the end of the month. Possibly bravado kept 
it and Boadicea on the boards; neither house would cheerfully retreat from 
a pre-arranged triumph. At any rate, Boadicea disappeared a night or 
two before Wacousta died. While Wacousta was running, familiar farces 
employed the comic talent of W. B. Chapman and T. G. Booth; Charles 
Burke, alas! was no longer in the company. On January 22nd, also, The 
Deserted Mill exploited Pardey as Pierre Bertrand, W. B. Chapman as Paul 
Couteau, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Lisette, and Emily Mestayer as Jacqueline. 
On the 25th, Mrs. Woodward was seen as Rachel Ryland, in Woman, with 
McFarland as Robert. 


Rosina Meapows; Mose IN CALIFORNIA 


Just as Mose might be assumed to have palled, if ever so slightly, on 
Shirtsleeves, Chanfrau made another very lucky hit. He brought out, on 
January 20th, Rosina Meadows, in which he played Harry Mendon, Mc- 
Farland Mr. Meadows, T. G. Booth Jethro Baxter, Miss Mestayer Rosina, 
Mrs. G. Chapman Mrs. Meadows, and Fanny Gordon Alice Warren. Ina 
season of meagre profit to the Bowery Theatre, Chanfrau reaped a rich 
harvest from Rosina Meadows. It ran into early March—a run quite 
equal to that of any non-Mose specialty for some time previously. 

In view of this solid triumph, it becomes necessary to note merely ac- 
companying items in the bills. Miss Mestayer’s benefit, on January 3oth, 
brought in her relatives, the Thornes, in The Avenger. Miss Mestayer, her- 
self, played Joan of Arc, on February 3rd. On the 5th, W. B. Chapman 
added to his list Poor Pillicoddy, already enjoyed with Burton at Burton’s, 
and with Holland at the Olympic. New Yorkers probably ran from one 
house to another, in those times, to get food for comparisons, invariably 
the spice of inconsequential talk. 

It doubtless was time for Mose to travel; it was, perhaps, inevitable 
that, in 18409, he should seek gold in California. On February 12th, the 
invincible one was sent west by W. B. Chapman, whose play, Mose in 
California, was produced on that night, with Chanfrau, of course, as Mose, 
James Seymour as Sykesy, Chapman as Adolphus Pillishroud, and Miss 
Mestayer as Lize — a part she had played more frequently, in one play or 
another, than had its original representative, Mary Taylor. The Herald, 
of February 15th, informs us that “the second act . . . is the best of the 
two, though the first one is full of fun. The wharf scene, and the departure 
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of the good ship ‘ Hamburg,’ and the devices of the loafer Joe to procure a 
passage free gratis to the land of promise, are very funny.” The piece ran 
to March oth, without break, and was, of course, almost constantly in the 
bills after that. The original run was practically of twelve weeks duration. 
With Mose in California and Rosina Meadows as a strong team, it is not 
surprising that Chanfrau’s season was one of extraordinary prosperity, al- 
most unparalleled, in fact. 

Yet other interesting material got into the bills. The Pride of the 
Market, revived on February 23rd, with Chanfrau as the Chevalier, and 
Miss Mestayer as Marton, must have been well worth seeing; likewise 
Madelaine, or, the Child of the Regiment, given on the 26th, and fre- 
quently thereafter, with Miss Mestayer as Madelaine, and Pardey as 
Sulpice. Chanfrau could have needed but little extra novelty. Yet, on 
March 3rd, he presented W. B. Chapman as Slasher and Dawes as Crasher, 
with Pardey as Blowhard, and Mrs. Isherwood as Rosa. Most of the 
theatres were giving this farce. Another novelty was Tom and Jemmy, 
on March 5th, and very often thereafter, with Chanfrau as Connecticut 
Tom, Seymour as Emerald Jemmy, and Miss Mestayer as Susan Doughnut. 
And, on March roth, what Burton called Mr. Lobjoit and His Papa, was 
played here under Wigan’s chosen title of The Loan of a Wife, Pardey being 
Lobjoit, Miss Miles Alphonso, Mrs. Isherwood Bridget and Miss Gordon 
Mrs. Bandanna. Mose in California, with Tom and Jemmy, made the main 
fare at the National in middle and late March. Happy, happy Chanfrau! 
The Somnambulist — now called The Village Phantom — was seen on 
March 12th, with McFarland as Edmund Beauchamp, T. G. Booth as Colin 
de Trop, Miss Mestayer as Ernestine, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Gertrude. 
Your Life’s in Danger — another farce seen almost everywhere in 1848-49 
—enlisted, on March 27th, Booth as John Strong, Herbert as the Burgo- 
master, Mrs. Isherwood as the Countess, and Miss Miles as Jenny. And 
here, I regret to say, on the same night, was the wooden Hield, whom we 
cannot lose on our journey. He played Jack Rudderly, in Jackets of Blue. 
On March 29th, was seen The Weaver of Lyons, with Pardey as Francis, 
Hamilton as Augustus, Booth as Blaquet, Dawes as Moufflet, and Mrs. 
Isherwood as Adele. 

March slid comfortably down the ways, on the 31st, with Advice to 
Husbands and Hints to Wives: General Leslie by Pardey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Trevor by Tilton and Mrs. Woodward. With this piece, the gusty 
month went out; with it and— Mose in California and Tom and Jemmy. 
Chanfrau had gone triumphantly through the Winter, dread theatrical 
months, with an élan seldom experienced in the winter campaign of any 
previous manager. Mose was a gold mine; it was unnecessary to send him 
to California — he carried his gold with him. 

On pone April 2nd, the bill began with I’ll Be Your Second, Chap- 
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man enacting Mr. Placid, Tilton George Lovell, and Fanny Gordon Emma. 
The main piece of the evening was The Brigadier, with Hield as Ernest 
Belton, Pardey as Captain Renaud, Tilton as Lenoir, and Mrs. Isherwood 
as Louise St. Evron. The Brigadier (with Mose in California) ran a week. 
On April oth, it was succeeded by The Last Kiss and Cousin Joe. In the 
former, Hield was Duchesne, Tilton Captain Lonsdale, Booth Petit Petti- 
toes, and Mrs. Woodward Pauline; in the latter, Booth played Cousin Joe, 
Dawes Sir William Evergreen, Mrs. Isherwood Lady Plato, Miss Mestayer 
Margery, and Miss Phillips the Maid. 

W. B. Chapman had a benefit, on April 11th, when Miss Mestayer 
played Henry IV, in Which is the King? Barney Williams volunteered in 
The Happy Man, Chanfrau repeated Mose in California, and Caroline 
Chapman was seen in The French Spy. A benefit to the widow and family 
ot J. M. Scott, on April 12th, offered current farces, including Who Speaks 
First? recently produced, and had, as volunteers, Nickinson and his daugh- 
ter, in The Old Guard. The Brigadier, Mose in California, The Last Kiss, 
Cousin Joe, led to April 16th, when Cockneys in California (seen at the 
Olympic on April 16th) was here first played by W. B. Chapman as Anthony 
Chiffins and Mrs. George Chapman as Mrs. Chiffins. On the 17th, another 
novelty, A Dream of Life, presented Hield as Henry Bertram, and Miss 
Mestayer (how many parts had she played this year!) as Grace Bertram. 
Who Speaks First? was frequently staged at this time. The National knew 
no rest. 

At Mrs. H. Isherwood’s benefit, on April 18th, she was Pauline to the 
Claude Melnotte of Chanfrau, who, according to Ireland, played Mose for 
the three hundredth time on that night. Pardey’s benefit, on the 2oth, had a 
novelty in Rights of Age, presenting the beneficiary as Captain Dornton 
and Mrs. Isherwood as Lucy; Nickinson also played Paddy Murphy, in 
The Happy Man, with Miss Nickinson as Koket. And, on April 23rd, 
came another new drama — The Lost Diamonds, or, the Banker’s Clerk; 
Hield essayed Darbert, Tilton Charles Saville, Dawes Verneuil, Mrs. Wood- 
ward Mme. Darbert and Mrs. Isherwood Mme. Verneuil. The Mysteries 
and Miseries of New York, revived on the same night, had W. B. Chap- 
man in Burke’s original part of Captain Tobin. 

Rosina Meadows came back on April 30th; the cast in the Herald of 
that date included Chanfrau and Miss Mestayer in their original characters, 
Seymour as Tom Belford, Forrester as Bill Staples, and Booth as Jethro 
Baxter. That most numerously-named play, Woman, was played on the 
same evening under the title of The Momentous Question, with Hield as 
Robert Shelly and Mrs. Woodward as Rachel Ryland. In New York as It 
Is, on May rst, Booth was down for Winans’s famous old part of Joe; 
the Catharine Market Joe of Mose in California was played (May 2nd, and 
probably before) by J. Herbert. 
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Tue ENCHANTER; C. W. CLarKE; RiceE; BARNEY WILLIAMS 


The Enchanter, or, the Wizard of the Mountain, was a very pretentious 
offering of May 7th; the cast shows the personnel of the National company 
at this time: 


Bohemondeeeeerercne cee neee Mr. Chapman  Geofrey de Beauvais ......... Mr. Thompson 
Keay mondiegn.ncsn cect its cette Mrasilerbertae eustace siitzceral diene tere Mr. Williams 
Gonradeaawmar ee cece eer MrgDawes 9) William secre croc erica caters Mr. Pardey 
INHELIE? docoosovocncmcoomouase Mire Seymou fae ilassalimeresmey mii ireercre als Mr. Hield 
Martel rane cece reece Miseborrester s lsinaél esse sect reece mete ner Mr. Tilton 
SanpSerremercnsae soo kote a Mire neni SOCEM. oc osccomscooase Mr. W. B. Chapman 
Baudoingernrmec cer caer: MireosenthallieAlmealeanereeeereeeeee cee Mrs. Woodward 
St Elberta ner science NirenG Oodseaull tame! SCUlteerrenrasern rrr entree: Mrs. Isherwood 
Walters se eee tee nee MreBarnettseeberthaseen eter eases Miss Smith 


This piece was not new, but it was bravely put on, and it ran nightly up 
to and including May 1oth. Miss Mestayer had been cast for Almea, but, 
according to a note in the Herald of May 8th, she had been hastily sum- 
moned from the city “ by a domestic calamity,’ and Mrs. Woodward at the 
last moment undertook the part, which she played very creditably. With 
The Enchanter, on May 15th, was presented His First Peccadillo, seen re- 
cently at Burton’s; at the National, Chapman was Jonadab Jinkin, Pardey 
Slyman Sadbody, and Mrs. Isherwood Rosanna Jinkin. 

The engagement of the rapidly rising Corson W. Clarke brought on 
May 21st an amusing cast of Wild Oats, Clarke being the Rover, Hield the 
John Dory, W. B. Chapman the Ephraim Smooth, T. G. Booth the Sim, 
and Mrs. Woodward the Lady Amaranth. Not many of the rare old come- 
dies found their way in those nights to the National stage. Rice, on the 
following evening, was seen in the inevitable Virginia Mummy and Jumbo 
Jum, Clarke also appearing as Tom Rakewell, in The Rake’s Progress. 
Miss Mestayer was back in the bills. Clarke, for his benefit, on May 23rd, 
played Pythias, to John R. Scott’s Damon, and likewise Captain Thalwick, 
in The Rival Captains. When Rice, on May 24th, gave Jim Crow in Lon- 
don, Hamilton was Mr. Hector, Herbert Skinflint, Booth Tommy, Miss 
Miles Ellen, and Mrs. Chapman Mrs. Smith. The cast of The Virginia 
Mummy, announced for the same evening, included Tilton as Captain Rifle, 
Taylor as Mr. Patient, Miss Miles as Ellen, and Mrs. Chapman as Susan. 
Between the two negro farces on May 24th, was presented The Plains of 
Chippewa; surely, this piece by Noah was a very long time dying. I cannot 
get over the habit of being surprised, every time I come upon an announce- 
ment of its performing. Luke the Labourer, on May 25th, included C. W. 
Clarke in the title-rdle, and Hield as Philip. Rice was still here. 

But on May 28th Barney Williams came blithely in—a now recog- 
nised star — in Born to Good Luck, as well as in The Limerick Boy. The 
cast of the latter included Williams as Paddy Miles, Herbert as Job, Pardey 
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as Dr. Coates, Mrs. Chapman as Mrs. Fidget, and Miss Miles as Jane. 
Williams’s other plays, during a week’s engagement, were Sprigs of Ireland, 
The Irish Lion, Ireland as It Is, The Happy Man, and The Irish Ambas- 
sador. The last piece he played at his benefit, on June 1st; Walcot, on that 
night, volunteered for Frank Swiftly, in Boots at the Inn; and Miss Mes- 
tayer revived Kate Kearney. Mose, in the last week or so had not once 
raised his buoyant head “wid der machine,” or in California. 


CHARLES BURKE; THREE YEARS AFTER 


But Mose could not long be suppressed. On June 4th, after Charles 
Burke, re-appearing from a considerable absence, had enacted Paul Pry, 
Mose once more came into his own. The vehicle this time was a sequel to 
The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, entitled Three Years After. 
Chanfrau was, of course, Mose, and Burke returned to his former character, 
Captain Tobin. Young Master Murray made a tremendous hit as Mose, 
Jr., Hield played Charles Meadows, Tilton Harry Whitmore, Dawes Gus 
Livingston, and Miss Mestayer (equally of course) Lizey. Mose and Lizey 
were now married; hence Mose, Jr. Other parts fell to Mrs. Woodward as 
Isabella Meadows, Mrs. Isherwood as Constance Shirley, and Herbert as 
Jack Circle. This was a tight little craft, as Cuttle Burton might say, and 
ran smoothly until July 4th. Mose made Chanfrau, as surely as Rip Van 
Winkle made Joseph Jefferson, Lord Dundreary Sothern, Colonel Sellers 
John T. Raymond, or Lightnin’ Frank Bacon. 

But, of course, with the three or four deck system in programme-mak- 
ing, a system not to last for many more years, Three Years After could 
be but one feature of any bill in June, 1849. With it, on June 8th, Burke 
played John Duck, in The Jacobite, and, on June 11th, we heard an adapta- 
tion of Dickens’s The Chimes, with Burke as Toby Veck, Tilton as Will 
Fern, Dawes as Richard, Herbert as Tugby, Pardey as Alderman, Miss 
Mestayer as Margaret, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Lillian, and Mrs. Chapman 
as Mrs. Chickenstalker. It secured but two or three performances. On 
the 18th, the shopworn Jonathan Bradford was substituted, with Hield as 
the unfortunate hero, Chanfrau as the villainous Macraisy, Burke as Caleb, 
and the hard-working Miss Mestayer as Anne Bradford. Mrs. McLean 
returned, on June 21st, as Mariette, in Norwegian Wreckers (The Floating 
Beacon of years gone by). 

T. G. Booth had what must have been, at least in part, a hilarious bene- 
fit, on June 22nd. He appeared in three scenes of Richard III, his Gloster 
being opposed or aided by the Richmond of Charles Burke, the Stanley of 
Blakeley, the Catesby of Chanfrau, and the Norfolk of W. B. Chapman. 
Macarthy, the Irish actor, appeared in The White Horse of Peppers, and 
Rosalie Cline enacted Maria Darlington, in A Roland for an ee with 
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T. Blakeley as Sir Mark Chase. Of course Three Years After was in the 
bill. For his benefit on June 27th, W. B. Chapman presented another Mose 
play — Mose in a Muss, with Chanfrau and Burke in their accustomed 
roles, with Seymour as Sykesy, and Chapman as Billy Chapman. Three 
Years After was also part of the bill, and Buy It Dear, with Miss Celeste 
as Zoloe, Chapman as the Unknown, and Burke as Fatima. 

For Burke’s benefit, on June 20th, was first performed an amusing trifle, 
called Josey the Spartan, in which Burke played the title-part, Pardey Squire 
Tootles Randolpho, and Emily Mestayer Mrs. Betsey Randolpho. W. B. 
Chapman and his sister Caroline were also among the performers, their 
medium being The Lady and the Devil. Josey the Spartan was frequently 
seen in the hot summer evenings now descending upon the Nationalists. 

The Trumpeter’s Wedding was an offering of July 3rd, Hield playing 
Sir Charles Rivers, W. B. Chapman Titus Tallboy, and Mrs. Scott Lady 
Mary. In the afternoon of July 4th, Military Execution was carried out 
by Tilton as Henry Duval, Seymour as Fipot, Emily Mestayer as Louise 
Vernet, and Mrs. McLean as Marie Roseville; Mose in California (with 
Signor Canito as the Monkey), and Slasher and Crasher completed the bill. 
In the evening, Josey the Spartan was supplemented by Three Years After 
and Jack Robinson and His Monkey, Hield and Canito being the represen- 
tatives of these two parts respectively. A. H. Purdy, manager of the front 
of the house, took a benefit on July oth, which began with C. W. Clarke as 
Frank Heartall and Mrs. McLean as Widow Cheerly; followed that with 
John Dunn in the inevitable Rascal Jack; pursued its way with Redmond 
Ryan in The Irish Tutor; and ended with Jordan and Miss Mestayer in 
The Married Rake. 

The National had passed its zenith for 1848-49; Mose had been the 
mascot, but Mose was dwindling in the heat of July. On July roth, Dunn 
played Jem Baggs, and John and Harry Walker, in Tom and Jerry, ex- 
hibited themselves as Greek statues, and also illustrated the art of self- 
defence. A benefit to T. D. Rice — perhaps a deferred benefit, since he had 
not recently played here — offered (July 11th) Dunn in That Rascal Jack, 
Fanny Wallack and George Jordan in The Day after the Wedding, and 
Rice in Otello and Jumbo Jum. Crocker joined the forces on July 12th, 
playing Corvenio, in The Dumb Girl of Genoa; on the same evening was 
seen Mammon and Gammon, the cast including Herbert as Mrs. Feather- 
down, W. B. Chapman as Smidge, and Mrs. Deering as Mrs. Featherdown. 
A new engagement was that of Susan Denin, who began, on July 16th, as 
the Young Scamp. She and her sister played The Wandering Boys, on 
the 17th, with Chanfrau as the Count de Croissy, and Winans, back in the 
fold, as Lubin. Of course Winans’s return necessitated a revival of New 
York as It Is; his famous Joe was seen on that same night, and Susan Denin 
once more shone as Ruth. Charles II was a third feature of the bill, and 
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the summer personnel of the company may be gauged by the new names: 
Bellamy appeared as Captain Copp, George Jordan as Charles II, Crocker 
as Rochester, Miss Mestayer as Mary, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Lady 
Clara. On the 18th and roth, Susan and Kate Denin played Paul and Vir- 
ginia, respectively, and Winans was Dominique. The Bowery was now 
closed, and Winans was free to play elsewhere. Ivanhoe was seen on the 
2oth, with Jordan in the title-réle, and with Chanfrau as the Black Knight. 
T. G. Booth was now singing between play and farce. 

Mary Gannon made her first appearance here since her childhood days, 
in Lola Montes, on July 24th, the occasion being the benefit of B. A. Baker; 
on the same night T. B. Johnston was Wormwood, in The Lottery Ticket. 
The serial effect of the Mose plays was transferred to the irrepressible Joe; 
a piece called Joe in London (evidently adapted from The Climbing Boy) 
was performed on July 26th, with Winans as Joe, Susan Denin as the Climb- 
ing Boy, Taylor as Sir Gilbert Thorncliff, and Mrs. Madison (new in the 
present force) as Rosalie de Monneville. Mose in a Muss, New York as 
It Is, and Joe in London made up the bill on July 27th; a combination abso- 
lutely of its time and place. 

The farce of A Separate Maintenance, sometimes called Keeping the 
Line, was seen at the National on July 28th, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Pennipother 
falling to W. B. Chapman and Miss Mestayer, and Miss Bishop enacting 
Lord Dudley Brompton. The Misses Denin finished the bill — which like- 
wise included New York as It Is and Joe in London — in their old favourite, 
The Morning of Life, Winans assisting them as Zekiel. W. T. Boland, on 
July 30th, came out as Gerald Pepper, and T. B. Johnston, now regularly 
enrolled here, was seen in the part of Major Hansfeldt. A benefit for the 
family of W. A. Vache, who had died on July toth, brought to the National 
stage, on July 31st, one of its rare performances of old comedy. The Poor 
Gentleman was played, with Hield as Lieutenant Worthington, Chanfrau as 
Frederick, Hadaway as Dr. Ollapod, Mrs. Madison as Lucretia McTab, and 
Mrs. Isherwood as Emily; Rob Roy was also included in the bill, its chief 
performers being Dyott, J. C. Dunn, Varrey, T. G. Booth, Winans, and 
Mrs. Hield. The stage lost sterling virtue and talent in both Vache and 
Jee MieeScott: 

John Dobbs was one of the offerings on August Ist, its cast including 
Herbert as Squire Fallowfield, W. B. Chapman as Paternoster, Crocker as 
Frankman, Dawes as John Dobbs, and Mrs. Isherwood as Mrs. Chesterton. 
On August 3rd the company tendered Chanfrau a complimentary benefit. 
Rice was the only volunteer outside the fold. Thereafter, Mose in a Muss, 
Mose in California, Mose in New York; what mattered it so long as it was 
Mose? Redmond Ryan, recently seen at the Bowery, came to the National, 
on August 6th, in Born to Good Luck; The Irish Lion, The Irish Tutor, The 
Irish Dragoon, The Happy Man and Rory O’More, followed by inevitable 
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law until August 11th. T. B. Johnston, on the oth, enacted Wiggler, in The 
Valet de Sham; and, on the 1oth, Johnston was Obadiah, to Redmond 
Ryan’s Teague, Raymond’s Abel Day and Jordan’s Colonel Careless, in 
The Honest Thieves. The Burtonian flavour of that last cast is explained 
by the fact that the piece figured in Ryan’s benefit bill; but Jordan and 
Johnston were now playing at the National. 

T. D. Rice, restless spirit, came back on August 13th, in Jumbo Jum 
and The Virginia Mummy. A new offering of that night was A Wonderful 
Woman, played by Jordan as the Marquis de Frontenac, T. B. Johnston as 
Crepin, and Mrs. McLean as Hortense. White’s Serenaders had been at 
the National for several nights. A new farce, Whistle for Your Pay, on 
August 16th, was carried through by T. B. Johnston as Inchinell, Jordan as 
Phipps, Miss Sinclair as Kate, and Miss Lockyer as Rosalind. One might 
well ask, where were the players of the winter casts? A Most Unwarrant- 
able Intrusion, acted by Brougham at Burton’s, was played at the National, 
on August 20th, by George Jordan. The Midnight Watch was also seen 
at this, the eleventh hour of the season, at the National, with T. B. Johnston 
as Coco, Dawes as Pierre de la Roche, Herbert as Duval, Miss Sinclair as 
Ninette, and Mrs. McLean as Pauline. For Johnston’s farewell benefit, on 
the 23rd, J. R. Scott volunteered as Captain Copp. And the season closed, 
on August 25th, with a miscellaneous bill including Redmond Ryan in A 
Tipperary Legacy. 

This season at the National was undoubtedly the “ Mose” season; not 
again, until its phenomenal success in 1853 with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was the 
house to know anything like it. 
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THE OLYMPIC, THE ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE, 
BARNUM’S, NEGRO MINSTRELS, AND OTHER 
AMUSEMENTS, 1848-1849 


season, on September 18, 1848. The bills announced that the theatre 

was redecorated and embellished with a new stage and new scenery. 
Mary Taylor and Charles Walcot — those two great favourites of previous 
years — were, as we know, engaged in Hamblin’s double company at the 
Park and the Bowery; their places were occupied at the Olympic by Mary 
Gannon (still sometimes writ down as Mary Ann Gannon) and W. H. 
Reynolds; both of these new people will engage our attention for years to 
come, especially in the golden age of Wallack’s Theatre. Mary Gannon, 
whose agile dancing as a child we enjoyed at the Chatham and the Ameri- 
can Museum, was now arrived at the blooming freshness of her first ma- 
turity and at once captured the affections of her audience. Even we, who 
never saw her, have learned to revere the name of the great comic actress of 
Wallack’s company. 

Mitchell’s entertainments on the 18th began with a Grand Panorama of 
Broadway, from Grace Church to the American Museum, painted by Ben- 
gough, Conover, and assistants. In the introduction to the panorama, mem- 
bers of the company appeared as notable stage figures of the time: Conover 
as Crummles, Nickinson as Captain Cuttle, Reynolds as Arbaces, Bleecker 
as Mose, G. Clark as Jesse Rural and Levere as Jemmy Twitcher. Miss 
Roberts portrayed Justice, and female police were represented by the ladies 
of the ballet. The first dramatic offering was a new petite comedy, The 
Custom of the Country: 


Y YHE once all-compelling Olympic opened its doors for Mitchell’s tenth 


Achillegeliownsend seeeerastce Mie INDERTAON JOM ccscddncos aoccovncoodonc0s Mr. Barnett 
Fandlemiibbsieacsmcenscsn aca Mr. Conover Agatha Bloomington ............ Mrs. Henry 
Thue) esonapcmenccnomades Masters Tews eee Veneer ee eer ete Miss Roberts 
ies WER? Sapo aodeoedeadeoaorer Marien rysm Sabellag ters seers ares aie Miss Phillips 
Frederick Worrington ........ NMimehey olds Ghanlottemratt trance cee Miss Nickinson 
SCTOLPINS eae eee ee ran tee ne Mr. Clark 


This was followed by Poor Pillicoddy, played ten days earlier at Burton’s. 
At the Olympic George Holland appeared in the title-rdle, Nickinson as 
Captain O’Scuttle, Mary Gannon as Sarah Blunt, Miss Roberts as Mrs. 
Pillicoddy, and Matilda Phillips as Mrs. O’Scuttle. After a dance by Miss 
Partington, Mitchell ended the evening as Jem Baggs. Old Honesty, seen 
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previously at Castle Garden, and at Burton’s, was a feature at Mitchell’s, 
on the 20th, Holland bringing over from Castle Garden his impersonation 
of Toby Perch, the assistant bricklayer, and Nickinson enacting Michael 
Bradshaw, the bricklayer in chief. Reynolds was Sir Perkins Besborough, 
Henry was Septimus Hook, Arnold Joseph Bradshaw, Mrs. Henry Dame 
Barbara, and Miss Nickinson Mary. 

I may warn the reader that new pieces were produced this season with 
feverish recklessness. I fear the term was far from prosperous at most city 
theatres in 1848-40, and Burton, by the law of clever novelty and freshness, 
drove the sick Mitchell hard. Ten years must be the limit of staying popu- 
larity in a city like ours, never noted for loyalty to old institutions. At 
any rate, we are approaching the end of the once popular Olympic. A “new 
original extravaganza,” Nature and Art, was, on September 25th, the next 
bid for favour: 


OS JINN sod5gcnenncacac MeaNickinsonimec eral dissociate terme neeer mince er Mr. Clark 
PrimesMinister Grustys ccs Mis Elenry, se Doll=de-D olla sess see Miss Phillips 
ordghoddyaessensces sete tae Mr: Arnold’ Queen Finnikem)~<.:..-5--...-.- Mrs. Henry 
Steam Vi anwar cess ceicerniaene iNibe: Comore — INFURUIRS odagecsocdancococenue Miss Nickinson 
Inventor of Baby Jumpers..... Mr. Bleecker Handmaid to Nature........ Miss M. Barber 
Attendantemaeece eertrete eee Mr. Barnett 


On the same evening two other novelties were launched. The first, Lola 
Montes, or, Catching a Governor, was thus played: 


GounteMunilenutinee eerie GR, INTC THUONG aoc ssasoceeswan ous Master Drew 
Key boshkiaames. csi ee Moe, GComrener CiaiinaniOit ocnowesoaascoonpedsaooc Mr. Levere 
Slickwitz7 eee coe eee: Mr. Clark Katherine Kloper ............ Miss Gannon 
GOlLOpSK\aaek eerie eee Mr. Bleecker Zephirine Joliejambe .......... Miss Roberts 
MAKI IIOP acacesocdoeoasavnas Mr. Henry Mme. Volkerchawks .......... Mrs. Le Brun 
MOG BOWES sooocceommecoo. ibe, [et@ltetoal Nae. KMS) 6.5 cops coceeeae Mrs. Henry 


The third stranger of the night was Going to the Races, acted by Holland 
as Jeremiah Twiddle, assisted by Nickinson, Arnold, Clark, Misses Gannon, 
M. Barber, and Roberts, and Mrs. Henry. Lola Montes, on November 
16th, was acted as Burton’s as Pas de Fascination. 

I regret to say that none of these novelties lingered long. Miss Clarke, 
whose engagement had been heralded for some time, re-appeared, on October 
2nd, as Francine, in Grist to the Mill; and on the same evening was pro- 
duced for the first time in America, Hero and Leander, with scenery by 
Bengough, properties by Boniface, and dresses by Mrs. Boniface. Mary 
Gannon played Leander and Miss Roberts Hero; Nickinson was Suleyman 
Agha, Clark Pietro, Arnold Davy Jones, Henry Demetrius, Mrs. Henry the 
Nurse, Miss Herring Zephyr, Miss Nickinson Venus, Miss Charles Ariadne, 
Miss Phillips Prownini, &c. The Miss Herring here noted was Fanny Her- 
ring, for years to come the great, the unrivalled heroine of many a Bowery 
melodrama. She was the daughter of that talented Mrs. Herring, now dead, 
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who had been leading woman at the Bowery and Chatham Theatres. This 
piece had a fair success, though in no way equal to that of some offerings of 
earlier years. 

The Forrest-Macready tragedy being now in its first acts, Mitchell came 
to the fore (October 6th) with an old-time burlesque, Who’s Got Macready? 
or, a Race to Boston. Macready had landed at Boston, and the Olympic 
skit obviously represented the managers of three New York theatres rushing 
thither to secure his services. These were Mr. Park, represented by Clark, 
Mr. Broadway by Reynolds, and Mr. Astorplace by Conover. Nickinson 
played Macready, who may have been “knocked down” to the highest 
bidder, by Arnold as the Auctioneer of the farce; Levere was a Manager, 
Master Drew a Newsboy, Bleecker a Landlord, and Barnett an Officer. This 
skit — running contemporaneously with Mr. Macgreedy at the National — 
may not have been without its effect in the rising tide of anti-Macreadyism 
which culminated in the fatal riots of May 10, 1849. It was played several 
times. 

Other novelties in October were a farce, Seventy and Seventeen, brought 
out on the 12th, with Arnold as Captain Vivid, Conover as Stephen, Miss 
Clarke as Rose Carrington, and Miss Roberts as Phillis; Planché’s new 
classical extravaganza — Theseus and Ariadne — first seen on the 16th, 
with Conover as Dedalus, Mary Gannon as Theseus, Constantia Clarke as 
Ariadne, Arnold as Minos II, Miss Nickinson as Phedra, Miss Phillips as 
Cupid, Nickinson as Bacchus, and Drew as Pan; a revival of Puss in Boots, 
on the 23rd, with Miss Gannon as Ralph; the farce of Founded on Facts, on 
the 26th, with Holland and Miss Roberts as Mr. and Mrs. Skeptic, Nickin- 
son as Captain Harwood, Arnold as Lieutenant Oakley, Drew as George, 
the Waiter, and Matilda Phillips as Helen Harwood; and, finally, a bur- 
lesque version of Esmeralda — then current at the Park as ballet, and at the 
National as drama—the Olympic distribution (on the 30th) including 
Arnold as Claude Frollo, Nickinson as Quasimodo, Reynolds as Clopin, 
Conover as Gringoire, Clark as Phebus, and Mary Gannon as Esmeralda. 
On several evenings the two classic fables, Hero and Leander and Theseus 
and Ariadne, joined to make mythology (of a sort) for the pittites. Old 
favourites re-emerging in October were Napoleon’s Old Guard (October 
23rd), with Nickinson and his charming daughter, and The Young Scamp, 
on the 30th, with Holland and Constantia Clarke. And on November 2nd, 
Miss Clarke acted Marton, in The Pride of the Market. Mitchell, it will 
be observed, had not appeared after the first night or two. His ill-health 
and continued inability to perform doubtless had much to do with the final 
collapse of his enterprise. In early November, Theseus and Ariadne, Hero 
and Leander, Esmeralda, and a revival of National Defences were the most 
frequent of the repetitions. November 6th saw the production of another 
Planché novelty, The Queensbury Féte, or, Who’s Your Friend? acted by 
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Holland as Giles Fairland, Nickinson as Lord Featherhead, Arnold as Sir 
Felix Lovel, Levere as Thomas, Miss Clarke as Countess Rosedale, Miss 
Roberts as Lady Bab Blazon, and Miss Nickinson as Mullens. For Hol- 
land’s benefit, on the 14th, Chanfrau paid a friendly visit to his old friends 
at the Olympic, enacting Jeremiah Clip; on the same evening Mary Gannon 
was seen as Don Leander, in The Invisible Prince. The latter piece had a 
pretty, renewed run. And last season’s triumph, A Glance at New York, 
was revived on November 20th, with Conover as Mose, Bleecker as Sykesy, 
Miss M. Barber as Eliza, and Fanny Herring as Jenny Bogert —a feeble 
array for those who remembered the cast of early 1848. It was seen but six 
successive nights; what could Mitchell have expected, with the great Mose 
over at the National? In these late November days Asmodeus also came 
back in the person of Miss Clarke. Lola Montes was still going strong. 

A novelty was staged on November 27th — Jeannette and Jeannot, the 
title-rdles falling to Miss Clarke and Conover, and Nickinson playing Her- 
cule St. Gris; other members of the cast were Arnold, Henry, Clark, Levere, 
Miss Nickinson, Mrs. Henry, Miss M. Barber, and Mrs. Le Brun. For 
Miss Clarke’s benefit on November 20th, another raid was carried out on 
Dombey and Son, to the extent of pickings entitled The Nipper, or, One of 
the House-(hold) of Dombey. In this Arnold was seen as Dombey, Nick- 
inson as Captain Cuttle, Conover as Toots, Bleecker as Mrs. Mac Stinger, 
Miss Clarke as Susan, Miss Nickinson as Florence, and Mrs. Henry as 
Mrs. Pipchin. The old piece of The May Queen was also part of the bill; 
Holland playing Caleb Pipkin, the tinker, and Miss Clarke Patience. Other 
old pieces now revived were 102, or, the Veteran and his Progeny, got up 
for Nickinson’s benefit, on December tst, and The Barrack Room (with 
Miss Clarke as Clarisse) for Arnold’s on the 5th. And, on the 7th, came 
back The Uproar House in Disaster Place. 

Let me proceed to December 8th, when “for the first time here” was 
played The Garde Mobile, with Conover as Martin Hyacinth, Reynolds 
as the Chevalier, and Miss Nickinson as Rigolette. And thence let me skip 
to December 12th and a benefit of Conover, at which appeared his similarly 
named friend — H. E. Conover, in his “ pose gymnastics ”’; Chanfrau, also, 
was seen in Mr. Macgreedy (Macready had given his Shakespearian readings 
at Stuyvesant Institute, on December 5th and 8th), Chanfrau being sup- 
ported by Reynolds as Macready, Seymour (volunteer) as Pat Mahoney, 
Nickinson as Mr. Jockey, and Mary Gannon as Betty. 

On December 14th came the Olympic benefit for the family of Edmund 
Simpson, for which the Olympic bills of previous days announced that 
“gentlemen desirous of making donations or paying additional sums for 
their seats will greatly oblige Mr. Mitchell by enclosing the same in letters 
addressed to the General Committee and placed under his care at the Box 
Office of the Theatre.” The programme for the benefit included but stock 
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pieces — Theseus and Ariadne, The Queensbury Féte, Lola Montes, and 
Founded on Facts. 

On December 18th, was first seen the London comedy, Love’s Telegraph, 
Its cast embracing Nickinson as Baron Pumpernickel, Arnold as Arthur de 
Solberg, Reynolds as Prince of Heinhalt, Drew as Usher, Miss Clarke as 
Princess Blanche, Miss Roberts as Alice, Miss Nickinson as Marguerite. 
And on the roth, for Miss Roberts’s benefit, Chanfrau paid his usual friendly 
call on the old folks at home, enacting Bonnefoi in The Model of a Wife. 
Of course, Mitchell and Mitchell’s, though sick, had to note the raging gold 
craze; consequently, on December 21st, The Gold Fever, or, a Dream of 
California, was brought out, with Arnold as Wiley, a merchant, Reynolds 
as Edward Florence, Nickinson as Pat Malone, Conover as Davy Diver, 
Miss Nickinson as Biddy, and Miss Phillips as Jane. For Miss Partington’s 
benefit, on December 22nd, Great Western — the high light of Barnum’s 
“ Lecture Room ” — entered a real theatre and played Jonathan Ploughboy 
on a real stage — not a “ platform.” 

Christmas night brought a revival of Fair Star, with Miss Gannon as 
Cherry, and Miss Phillips as Fair Star; it also brought the first perform- 
ance of The Midnight Watch —to be seen at several theatres during the 
season — with Holland as Coco, Nickinson (who had played so many 
veterans) as the veteran, Pierre de la Roche, Arnold as Duval, Miss Clarke 
as Pauline, and Miss Gannon as Ninette. I regret to say that Fair Star, 
The Midnight Watch, and The Gold Fever attained but a few performances, 
each, on the declining stage of the Olympic. Yet behold the huge success 
of Mose in California at the National and of The California Gold Mines, 
at Burton’s! Poor Mitchell! Walcot, who had been sadly missed here dur- 
ing the new season and who had been burnt out of a situation when the 
Park was destroyed, came back home for a specially arranged benefit, on 
December 20th, when he appeared in two characters proudly bracketed in 
the bills as “ original ”’ with him in America— Don Cesar de Bazan and 
Viscount de Ligny; John Lester (Wallack) lower thy head! Walcot, 
Conover and other males danced, at this benefit, a burlesque ballet Le 
Mouchoir et l’Epée. This may have been funny; if Mitchell and Holland 
had participated, I am sure it would have been. In leaving the December 
chronicle, | may say that Hero and Leander and The Invisible Prince were 
still frequently in the bills. 

B. F. Tryon had a benefit on January 5th, when the veteran Maywood, 
for a generation that knew him not, played Sir Andrew, in The Rights of 
Women, and C. W. Clarke appeared as George Impulse, in Sudden 
Thoughts, for a generation that loved him. H. E. Conover likewise volun- 
teered for his “celebrated Transformations of Proteus.” This Conover 
really belonged to the museums and variety halls; he seldom appeared in a 
real theatre. Once more I warn the reader not to confound him with W. 
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Conover, at this time a member of Mitchell’s company, and known to us 
principally as the first husband of the attractive Matilda Phillips. On 
January 8th, George Holland and Miss Clarke appeared in The Maid of 
Croissey, and the very popular new farce of Slasher and Crasher first reached 
the Olympic stage, with Holland as Slasher and Nickinson as Crasher. Be- 
fore the end of the season this farce had been performed in nearly every 
New York theatre. On January oth, Baker had his benefit, and George N. 
Christy then played Cuffy King, a negro whitewasher (with a Virginia 
breakdown), in The Egyptian Prince; Chanfrau and Seymour also came 
over from the National, to appear in A Glance at New York. For Holland’s 
benefit, on the 12th, Luke the Labourer enlisted distinguished volunteers, in 
the persons of J. R. Scott as Philip and C. W. Clarke as Luke; Parsloe and 
Frédéric, from Burton’s, likewise gave pleasure in the comic pantomime, 
The Cutthroat Barber. Mitchell’s, dependent on outsiders, was hardly 
Mitchell’s. 

Walcot went through an engagement, beginning on January 15th, in an 
adaptation of Dickens’s The Haunted Man, versions of which had been 
seen earlier at both the Bowery and Burton’s. At the Olympic Walcot 
played Redlaw, Holland Tetterby and Co., Reynolds the Phantom, Conover 
Swidger, Henry Longford, Arnold Edmund the student, Master Nickinson 
Johnny Tetterby, Miss Clarke Milly, and Mrs. Henry Mrs. Tetterby. On 
the same evening The Enchanted Isle, or Raising the Wind on the Most 
Approved Principles, presented Arnold as Alonzo, Miss Roberts as Ferdi- 
nand, Conover as Caliban, Nickinson as Prospero, Mary Gannon as Ariel, 
Reynolds as Gonzalo, and Miss Phillips as Miranda. A burlesque Tempest, 
it will be remembered, was brought out at Burton’s two nights before. It 
was a sad day for Mitchell when Burton entered the field. Yet at the 
Olympic the new Tempest was given almost nightly up to and including 
January 31st. 

But January was a feverishly busy month. The Witch of Windermere, 
by C. Selby, done elsewhere during the season, first saw the lights of the 
Olympic on January 22nd, with Holland as Natty Primrose, and with 
Reynolds and Miss Clarke as his chief support. The Tompkins Blue, on 
the same night, had Walcot (now in capitals as a star) as Augustus, and 
Mary Gannon as Lady Crazy. Walcot’s benefit and last appearance was 
set for January 23rd, when he gave The Haunted Man, the last three acts 
of London Assurance, and the farce of Kill or Cure. In the second of these, 
he was Sir Harcourt Courtly, with Miss Clarke as Lady Gay; in the third, 
he and Miss Clarke enacted Mr. and Mrs. Brown. A benefit for the family 
of Edmund Simpson was again announced for January 25th; this was owing 
to the inclemency of the weather on the previous occasion. For Levere’s 
benefit, on the 26th of January, Barney Williams was a volunteer, and en- 
acted Mose, in A Glance at New York, as well as Paddy O’Rafferty, in Born 
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to Good Luck. And The Old English Gentleman enlisted Nickinson, Wal- 
cot, Miss Clarke and Miss Roberts. 

On January 29th, C. W. Clarke began an engagment, appearing as Tom 
Rakewell in a two-act version of The Rake’s Progress, and as Wildlove, to 
the Zephyrina of Miss Clarke, in The Lady and the Devil; on the 31st he 
piayed Captain Thalwick, in How to Die for Love, Holland being the Trap. 
A new piece was launched on the 1st of February —a drama in two acts, 
entitled Tom Smart, the Adventurer. In it Clarke had the title-réle, Mary 
Gannon was Dolly Dale, and other parts were filled by Nickinson, Rey- 
nolds, Conover, Miss Phillips, Miss Nickinson, &c. Clarke, on the 3rd, was 
seen as Flighty, in The Married Rake, and on the 5th, as Horace Selwood, 
in The Old English Gentleman. His benefit occurred on the 6th, when he 
acted Richard Thornly, in The Bottle. Volunteers were Walcot, who ap- 
peared as Jeremiah Bumps, to the Jack Humphries of Holland; and J. R. 
Scott and Mrs. Tilton, who were seen in Michael Erle, the Maniac Lover. 
Meanwhile The Enchanted Isle, The Paphian Bower, Hero and Leander, 
Slasher and Crasher, and The Invisible Prince ran their stock way into sev- 
eral, or indeed many repetitions. On February oth, the useful Bleecker had 
a benefit which brought out Chanfrau and Seymour in A Glance at New 
York, and Clarke in The Married Rake. The Light Troop of St. James’s 
(with Holland as Master Thomas Smallbones) was in the bill for the roth. 

It seems cruel to revive these long-forgotten trifles; yet having begun, | 
must proceed with mention of “an Extravagant Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainment ” of February 12th and thereafter — Camaralzaman and Badoura, 
or, the Peri who Loved the Prince. This had scenery by Conover (Ben- 
gough was doing but little this year), and music arranged by E. Woolf. The 
bill announces that the piece was produced under the direction of Mitchell, 
whom we might be pardoned for imagining as departed from the theatre of 
his early triumphs. The cast of the new spectacle included Nickinson as 
Bung, Miss Clarke as Camaralzaman, Arnold as Jin Sling, and Miss Phil- 
lips as Badoura. Peris and Spirits were embodied by Mary Gannon, Mrs. 
Henry, Miss M. Barber, Mrs. Le Brun, &c. The piece was given thirteen 
times in succession. Meanwhile, I revert to February 15th, when the bene- 
fit of Woolf brought in J. R. Scott and Walcot as Captain Copp and 
Charles II, and produced a new farce by Woolf, entitled No. 5. In the 
latter, Holland played Tittlebat Strut, with Nickinson, Conover and Miss 
Roberts as chief support. The performance ended with specialties by 
White’s Minstrels. When Miss Phillips took her benefit, on February 
20th, Mrs. H. Isherwood came from the National to play Eugenia, to the 
Billy Lackaday of Holland; and Great Western (by permission of Barnum) 
essayed Charles Burke’s famous part of Ebenezer Calf, in Ole Bull. 

Once again Mitchell trailed two nights behind Burton. The King of 
the Peacocks, Planché’s fairy extravaganza in two acts, founded on the 
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Countess d’Alnoi’s story, La Princesse Rosette, was first seen at Burton’s 
on February 24th; it was produced at the Olympic on the 26th, with scenery 
by Bengough and Conover, and with this cast: 


AT EUS eer ach ere aa scorns stotea ae Miss Clarke O’Don’t Know Who.......... Mr. Nickinson 
Florizel Bac socks toe eee ies Missi Phillipsmem princess sINOSetlalee ee erste ttlrte Miss Roberts 
Ririncem|essamyineree aarti ner Miralveveren eairy raithtul sae: Miss C. Nickinson 
Poo-lee-ha-lee .......5..000005 Nie, Rewmolal  JFiexGGIN ccooceensoeceouce Miss 1. Nickinson 
Sone Wiamg ule soocsoasecosce Mr. Arnold 


It was given nine times here, in succession, and only once thereafter; it was 
not one of the season’s triumphs at Burton’s. The Miss I. Nickinson of this 
cast was the delightful Mrs. Charles Walcot, Jr. of later years —a great 
favourite of Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre. 


STARS AT THE OLYMPIC 


Mitchell was apparently driven to search the heavens for stars. This 
was a new experience at the once all-sufficing and self-contained Olympic. 
The reader observes how numerous had been the novelties produced; he 
remembers likewise the practically star engagements, but recently, of Wal- 
cot and C. W. Clarke. And how thick had been the constellation on benefit 
nights! 

The management now brought in Dan Marble (February 28th) for what 
proved to be his last engagement in New York. He began in Hue and Cry, 
and a new piece called Our Jedidah, or, Great Attraction, in which his part 
was Curtis Chunk, a stage-struck Yankee, and in which he was assisted by 
Mary Gannon as Fanny Magnet, and Constantia Clarke as Jedidah Pratt, 
Chunk’s “ gal.””, The Vermont Wool Dealer and The People’s Candidate, 
were other offerings of this brief visit. On March 5th came a new two-act 
play, How They Do at Washington, with Marble as S. Hopkins Warble- 
bottom, a reporter at Washington for the “Spatter.” For his benefit, on 
March 8th, the comedian was seen in the first and most abiding of Yankee 
plays — The Forest Rose. His Jonathan Ploughboy was associated with 
the Sally of Mary Gannon, the Lydia of Charlotte Nickinson, the Blandford 
of Reynolds and the Bellamy of Arnold. He also played Diggory, in All 
the World’s a Stage, which Sol Smith says was the last part he ever played 
— the place being, on that occasion, St. Louis. On the 13th of May, 1840, 
Marble died at Louisville of Asiatic cholera. Sol Smith tells a pathetic story 
of Marble’s premonition of coming death, and his desire that Smith should 
go with him from St. Louis to Louisville, a desire with which Smith, to his 
own lasting regret, could not comply. The funeral service of Marble, Smith 
informs us, was conducted by Charles B. Parsons, the actor who, years be- 
fore, had turned clergyman. 

To return to more cheerful topics, | may say that on March oth was 
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first seen here another of those London farces, soon to be current at two or 
three other New York houses — Your Life’s in Danger, with Holland as 
John Strong and Mary Gannon as Jenny. Another of these rapidly spread- 
ing farces was Who Speaks First? played on March 12th by Mr. and Miss 
Nickinson, and Miss Clarke. On the 1oth it was seen at both Burton’s 
and the National, as well as at the Olympic. Holland’s benefit (third) and 
his last appearance but one came on March 16th, in Lavater, the Physiog- 
nomist, Mrs. Harris, and The Day After the Fair. His last night (March 
17th) offered, among other things, Your Life’s in Danger and Mrs. Harris. 


RETURN OF MITCHELL; G. H. Hitt; THe Lees 


Probably the greatest handicap in these late years was Mitchell’s poor 
health. With Holland’s departure, however, Mitchell came back to his own 
stage. Beginning on March roth, he ran through a familiar list of enter- 
tainments, including Saratoga Springs, Aldgate Pump, The Parson’s Nose, 
The Turned Head, etc. But it was for hardly more than a week. His last 
appearance, for the present, was on March 27th, for Miss Nickinson’s 
benefit. 

Meantime, two new pieces saw the lights. Which Is the King? on March 
21st, enlisted Miss Phillips as Henry IV, Miss Nickinson as Amelia, Clark 
as Rutsdorf, and Henry as M. de Branville; a month later Fanny Wallack 
played it at the Broadway. On March 27th, came a musical extravaganza 
of “ the time, place and occasion with a special regard to unity, congruity, 
and probability.” This was Cyxie, Take the Butt, a title suggested by 
Mose’s famous catchword, and it was put together by H. O. Pardey. Its cast 
included Nickinson as Cyxie (or Sykesy) King of Attica, Reynolds as 
Plottius, Arnold as Passionorus, Conover as Jakye, and Miss Gannon as 
Rosalilia. I spare the reader others in a long cast. 

One Yankee comedian succeeded another, when G. H. Hill opened on 
March 28th, as Major Wheeler and Nathan Tucker; on the 30th, he was 
Jedediah Homebred and Return Strong. In addition to these parts, he 
played, during his visit, Hiram Dodge, in The Yankee Pedlar, and Seth 
Slope. For his benefit on April 4th, he offered, as he had often done before, 
four of his pieces — Jonathan Doubikins, Honest Roguery, New Notions, 
and The Yankee Pedlar. 

But evidently things were going badly at the Olympic. On Hill’s de- 
parture, the “ celebrated Lee Family,” consisting of Lavater Lee, H. C. Lee 
Master Eugene Lee, afd Master Theodore Lee, were called in to give a 
variety of feats of strength and agility — these mingled with farces by the 
regular company. This entr’acte visitation lasted from April 5th to a night 
nearly a week later in the calendar. On the 6th, Miss Virginia Lee, “a 
prodigy of five years old,” for that night only went, with Spee Lee, 
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through a performance on the revolving globe. On April oth, a new comedy 
by Gilbert A’Beckett — A Clear Case — started a brief run with Arnold, 
Conover, Miss Nickinson, Miss Phillips, Mrs. Le Brun and Mrs. Melville. 
And on April 11th, for Conover’s benefit, an American farce, The Dance of 
the Shirt, introduced Conover as John Pipes, a New York fireman (hence 
the shirt which danced was, | take it, red), with Nickinson as Anthony 
Evergreen, Reynolds as Edward Leslie, Miss Roberts as Mary Wheatley, 
and Mary Gannon as Sally Mander. This fireman, I regret to say, proved 
to beno Mose. On the 11th, likewise, Mitchell made one of his rare appear- 
ances as Crummles, with Conover as Folair, and Mary Gannon as the 
Phenomenon. Miss Nickinson’s benefit on March 27th had not been a suc- 
cess; she was down for another, on April 13th, when Miss H. Vallée made 
her first appearance since her return from Europe, of course in a pas seul; 
Barney Williams acted Tom Moore, Raymond (by permission of Burton) 
was seen as Toby Perch, in Old Honesty, and Pardey volunteered for Tom 
Noddy. Surely enough variety of popular talent characterised that offer- 
ing! And the Sable Brothers sweetly sang the evening to a close. Min- 
strelsy forever! 

On April 16th, two new pieces were provided: Brigands in the Bud, 
with Mary Gannon and almost the whole company in the cast, and Cockneys 
in California, played by Conover, Nickinson, Isabella Nickinson, and Miss 
Clarke; this last piece was seen in 1848-49 also at the National. C. S. 
Burns, the machinist, had a benefit on April 18th, at which Seymour volun- 
teered for a song, and at which Hield played Charles Paragon to the Kate 
O’Brien of Mary Gannon. The Savage and the Maiden was repeated, with 
the cast just listed. 

I seem to have recorded nothing but benefits; was ever any season at any 
theatre, hitherto, so thickly strewn with personal “bespeaks”’ of actors? 
Was this frequency an outward sign of an inward failure in salary? In 
any case, with two more benefits I ring down for the season of 1848-40. 
At Miss Clarke’s night, on the 2oth, Victorine brought in Charles Walcot 
for Alexandre, Miss Clarke playing Victorine and Mary Gannon Elise. 
Boots at the Swan was also featured, with Mitchell and Walcot in the cast. 
The last night of the season— April 21st —was a benefit for Mitchell. 
The bill included The Parson’s Nose, with Mitchell and Miss Clarke, the 
early-season novelty of Esmeralda, Fanny Frazer in the Song of Kate 
Kearney, Mitchell and Walcot in Boots at the Swan, and Mitchell and 
Mary Gannon in The Savage and The Maiden. 

I fear «his term of 1848-49 had not warmed the cockles of Mitchell’s 
heart. As before stated, I believe his poor health must greatly have mili- 
tated against his success. Note the absence of the ebullient programme notes 
of previous seasons. Perhaps something of the same lack of effervescence 
was eee on the stage. And Burton and Brougham in Chambers Street 
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Were producing the very quality which the Olympic had once so richly 
displayed. 


Tue Astor PLace Opera House, 1848-40 


We carried the fortunes of the handsome new opera house to the close 
of a very lengthy and brilliant summer season, on October 25, 1848, when 
Macready took a benefit, in the character of Shylock, thereby ending what 
one might call the first act of the great tragedy played out on American 
soil, as Macready vs. Forrest. 

On November tst, a season of Italian opera began under the direction 
of Edward R. Fry, with Max Maretzek as conductor. Fry, according to the 
genial Maretzek (Crotchets and Quavers) went into the business of directing 
opera, in order that he might bring out the operas composed by his brother, 
later musical critic of the Tribune; but, of course, as Krehbiel shows (Chap- 
ters of Opera) this extravagant charge of Maretzek would seem to be refuted 
by the fact that, during Fry’s incumbency in Astor Place, none of his 
brother’s operas were sung. Though Fry’s productions were all given in 
Italian, his company divided sharply into an Italian wing and a French. 
This will be apparent in the ensuing chronicle. The advertisements in the 
Evening Post, as the season began, stated that the chorus consisted of fifty 
select voices —all named in the advertisement — and that it was to be 
augmented by twenty-four more now on the way from Europe; the members 
of the orchestra are also named. Suffice it here to say that the band con- 
sisted of 14 violins, 4 violas, 3 violoncellos, 4 contrabassos, 2 flutes (J. A. 
Kyle being one), 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets, 4 horns, 3 
trombones, 1 ophicleide, 1 performer on the kettledrums, 1 bass drum and 
cymbals. Let those more versed than I in orchestral lore comment on the 
balance and efficiency of such an aggregation. The scenic director for Fry 
was Monsieur A. Nourrit, the stage manager C. G. La Fata, the prompter 
P. Pozzezi, and the treasurer good Anglo-Saxondom as personified by W. 
B. Dinsmore. 

The opening opera was Linda di Chamounix, with Gallic forces to the 
fore. M. and Mme. Laborde sang Carlo and Linda, Mme. Bulard (or 
Boulard) was Maddelina, Amalia Patti Pierrotto, Dubreuil Antonio, San- 
quirico the Marchese, Rossi the Prefetto, and A. Giubilei the Intendente. 
Linda was repeated on November 2nd, and on the 3rd the gifted Truffi came 
out in Lucrezia Borgia, the Gennaro being Benedetti, the Maffio Orsini 
Amalia Patti, the Vitelozzo Salvatore Patti, father of the great Adelina, 
Amalia and Carlotta Patti. Other parts were sung by Settimo Rossi, A. 
Giubilei, Benetti-Riese, Napoleone Parozzi, Lorenzo Biondi, and Francesco 
Gubernao — small fry all. The third opera was L’Elisir d’Amore (Novem- 
ber 6th) employing the Labordes, Dubreuil and Sanquirico. The division 
between the French and the Italian contingents in these opening bills inter- 
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ests us. Furthermore, it will be observed that, almost for the first time in 
the history of opera in New York, Fry carried out a policy of frequent 
change of bill— surely a welcome relief to weary subscribers. 

The next operas were Lucia di Lammermoor (November oth and 13th) 
with Mme. Laborde, Benedetti, S. Patti (Arturo!), Dubreuil, Signor Pico 
(Raimondo), and Piamontesi (Normanno); Ernani (November 15th and 
frequently thereafter) with Truffi, Boulard, Benedetti, Dubreuil and Rossi. 
French and Italians were now mixing more freely in the casts. On Novem- 
ber 27th Norma was the offering, with Mme. Laborde, Amalia Patti, Mme. 
Boulard, Benedetti, S. Patti (Flavio) and Valtellina. Norma, a great suc- 
cess, was frequently repeated; on December 1st, Arnoldi succeeded Benedetti 
as Pollione, though Benedetti sometimes reverted to the role as the season 
advanced. 

Verdi’s early work, | Lombardi, was heard on December 11th, 13th and 
15th, with Teresa Truffi as Giselda, Signora Avogadro (assuredly the Mlle. 
Bauermeister of those days) as Violinda, Benedetti as Oronte, S. Patti as 
Arvino, Rossi as Pagano, Giubilei as Pirro, and Piamontesi as the Priore. 
On December 14th, the company (with Henri Herz) gave a concert at the 
Opera House, including songs, and scenes (in costume) from various operas; 
among others I] Giuramento, soon to enter the repertoire. On December 
27th, and 2oth, I] Barbiere di Siviglia was sung by Mme. Laborde, Salvatore 
Patti (as Almaviva— his only leading role), Rossi-Corsi (Figaro), San- 
quirico, Biondi, &c. 

I] Giuramento was restored to the local stage on January 3rd, Truffi 
singing Eloisa, Signora Rossi-Corsi Bianca, Signora Avogadro Isaura, Bene- 
detti Viscardo, Dubreuil Manfredo, &c. On January 1oth, Mme. Laborde 
appeared as Amina, in La Sonnambula, Amalia Patti singing the secondary 
role of Lisa, Laborde being the Elvino, and Novelli the Rodolfo. A benefit, 
on January 11th, for the family of Edmund Simpson — that gracious offer- 
ing of several theatres in New York in this winter following the death of 
the brave captain of the Park — brought, at the Astor Place, a repetition 
of Lucrezia Borgia, and songs by M. and Mme. Laborde. A novelty — 
the first of the season — came on January 15th — in the shape of Donizetti’s 
opera of Roberto Devereux; the title-réle was sustained by Benedetti, Truffi 
was the Elizabetta, Amalia Patti Sara, Rossi-Corsi Nottingham, S. Patti 
Cecil, and Giubilei Gualtero Raleigh. And on the 3oth, the singers pro- 
vided another concert at Astor Place. Meanwhile, their offerings consisted 
of frequent repetitions of operas already given. On February oth, La 
Favorita was added to the list, its cast including Truffi as Leonora, Bene- 
detti as Fernando, Mlle. Frazer as Inez, Rossi-Corsi as Alfonso, Novelli as 
Balthasar, and Salvatore Patti as Gasparo. This was repeated several times. 
The series of performances came to an end on March 2nd, the last represen- 
pee of Roberto Devereux, L’Elisir d’Amore, II Barbiere di 
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Siviglia and Norma. The last night was devoted to a benefit tendered by 
the subscribers to the director. The opera was Ernani, but curiously enough, 
the cast was made up almost entirely by new singers—Signorina Virginia 
Pasciotti as Elvira, Francisco Taffanelli as Carlo, Alessandro Maccoferri 
Perrari (liquid name!) as Ernani, and Salvatore Castrone as Silva — their 
first appearance in America. 

I cannot explain the mystery. Perhaps the newcomers were intended 
to be utilised in a second season, which evidently, from a Tribune adver- 
tisement of March 7th, was not getting itself forwarded: ‘‘ The Director 
announces to the public that the required number of subscription seats for 
the proposed new season not having been taken, the performances announced 
for this week will not take place. Due notice will be given with regard to 
future performances.” 


Max MareETZEK TO THE FRONT 


Max Maretzek, long connected with opera management — usually of 
discouraging results — was next in charge of the Leviathan. He gave prome- 
nade concerts here in mid-March, with the aid of the opera orchestra; and, 
on March roth, he began a short, and, I fear, disastrous opera season — 
his first in New York. His artists included Borghese, Avogadro, Corelli, 
Novelli, and Sanquirico, all of whom appeared on the opening night, in 
L’Elisir d’Amore. The performance of the 21st was a benefit for Mme. 
Laborde, a sacred rite evidently left over from the preceding season; she 
presented I] Barbiere di Siviglia, with a cast including herself, her hus- 
band, Beneventano (a volunteer, as Figaro), Sanquirico, Giubile1t, Piamon- 
tesi and the inevitable, necessary, Signora Avogadro. I Puritani, on the 
24th, was sung by Borghese, Corelli, Taffanelli (whose début we attended 
at Fry’s benefit on March 2nd), Novelli, &c. This repast was thrice re- 
peated. Donizetti’s Belisario was revived on April 2nd, with Signorina 
Fasciotti, Borghese, Avogadro, Novelli, Corelli, Giubilei and Piamontesi. 
In Fasciotti we have another of the débutantes of March 2nd accounted for. 
Truffi and Benedetti, the Labordes and Dubreuil, Salvatore Patti and his 
daughter Amalia were — where? On April 5th and 7th, Maretzek gave two 
operatic concerts — sacred — at the Tabernacle, his leading vocalists of 
the Astor Place company co-operating. There was only one opera perform- 
ance during that week — Holy Week; but on Easter Monday, April oth 
and 11th Belisario attained further hearings. Maretzek took a benefit, on 
the 12th, with Truffi, Benedetti, Taffanelli and Novelli in Ernani. 


Drama AT Astor PLACE; THE Forrest-Macreapy Riots 


The only drama, during the winter and spring of 1849 at Astor Place, 
was directly connected with the chief actors in the Macready-Forrest riots. 
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On February 8th, the attendant circumstances were peaceful. The Ameri- 
can Dramatic Association had a benefit, at which Macbeth was performed 
with a cast including Forrest as the Thane, Fanny Wallack as Lady Mac- 
beth, J. R. Scott as Macduff, Tilton as Duncan, C. W. Clarke as Banquo, 
Chanfrau as Malcolm, the Misses Denin as Donalbain and Fleance, Burton, 
Bass and Holland as the Witches, Sidney Pearson as Hecate, and Mrs. 
Horn, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Timm, Mary Taylor, Mrs. Knight and many others 
as Singing Witches. The afterpiece was a condensed version of Every One 
Has His Fault, with a cast equally remarkable, including John Gilbert, 
W. R. Blake, Walcot, Bass, Mrs. Vernon, Rose Telbin, and Catherine 
Wemyss. Surely such an array of talent must have packed the house. As 
I rejoiced to find Placide and Gilbert playing together at the Park, so | 
warm at the thought of Gilbert and Blake in one cast. Placide, Blake and 
Gilbert — the three greatest Sir Peter Teazles known to the history of the 
New York Stage! 

The Forrest-Macready disputes had been raging throughout Macready’s 
tour; the English actor indiscreetly referred to the differences in curtain 
speeches, Forrest had written public denials and recriminations, and Ma- 
cready had retorted in kind. The row now assumed the importance of an 
international feud. Forrest had been driven from the London stage in 1845; 
Macready should be driven from the New York stage in 1849. Just what 
part Forrest took in fomenting the quarrel of his partisans and Macready’s 
it is impossible to say; his enemies could never prove that he had in any 
way been instrumental in promoting the dreadful riots of May roth. 
Hackett and Niblo engaged the Astor Place Opera House for the farewell 
American engagement of Macready, and announced him in Macbeth, on 
May 7th. On that evening, Forrest, who was filling an engagement at the 
Broadway, set himself down for the same part. Hamblin did the same 
thing at the Bowery, but without incurring censure, since Hamblin had in 
no way participated in the quarrel. The cast of Macbeth at the Astor Place 
included, besides Macready, Mrs. Coleman Pope as Lady Macbeth, F. C. 
Wemyss as Duncan, C. W. Clarke as Macduff, Bradshaw as Banquo, Arnold 
(late of the Olympic) as Malcolm, and Chippindale, John Sefton and 
Bridges as the Witches. 

For weeks before the event, the New York Herald had been urging the 
irate actors and their friends to make up and forget; it was absurd that a 
community should be set in a turmoil by the quarrels of two “ impertinent ” 
actors. Possibly these and similar remonstrances but fanned the flames. At 
any rate, on May 7th, a number of Forrest’s friends were scattered through- 
out the Astor Place theatre, and their clamours were loud enough to drown 
the applause of Macready’s adherents. Three acts of Macbeth were given 
in dumb show, and the performance closed. Macready in his Diary states 
that oe eggs, copper pennies, a great many apples, a peck of potatoes, 
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lemons, pieces of wood, a bottle of asafoetida, were thrown, the last splash- 
ing his dress. He saw one man throw four chairs from the gallery to the 
stage, and then decided that he had “ quite fulfilled ” his obligation to Niblo 
and Hackett, and “would remain no longer.” 

The Herald, in commenting on the dreadful events of May 1oth, sharply 
criticises the action of Macready’s friends in urging him to make a second 
attempt to perform. A number of distinquished citizens, including Wash- 
ington Irving, thinking that the rage of the mob had been glutted by the 
proceedings just described, wrote a letter to Macready, strongly soliciting 
him to appear again. Unfortunately, the tragedian consented, and a second 
performance of Macbeth was announced for Thursday, May toth. Anti- 
British posters were displayed everywhere. The reader is earnestly advised 
to read the account of that fatal night to be found in Macready’s Diary; 
no bit of fiction could be more enthralling. Macready describes the commo- 
tion in the theatre up to the end of the fourth scene in which he was in- 
volved. “ The officers gave a signal, the police rushed in at the two sides 
of the parquette, closed in upon the scoundrels occupying the centre seats 
and furiously vociferating and gesticulating, and seemed to lift them or 
bundle them in a body out of the centre of the house, amid the cheers of the 
audience.” After this the mob outside — huge by this time — began to 
hurl stones, which crashed through the windows of the Opera House, doing 
great damage. Yet Macready finished the play, some parts of it in com- 
parative quiet. In the last act, he says, “I flung my soul into every word I 
uttered, acting my very best and exciting the audience . . . whilst those 
dreadful deeds of real crime and outrage were roaring at intervals in our 
ears and rising to madness all round us.” The concern of his friends, his 
escape from the theatre in Arnold’s coat and Sefton’s cap, his arrival at the 
home of Robert Emmett, his strange nocturnal vigil there, his stealthy de- 
parture thence, at four o’clock in the morning — all these details should be 
read in the Diary. To the everlasting shame of the city, twenty-two people 
in the street were killed and thirty-six wounded by a discharge of artillery 
fired, under orders, by the militia. This sanguinary episode remained a 
canker in the mind of Forrest, till the end of his days. Though no one 
believes he incited the riots, no one could doubt that his heated invective 
against the English actor stirred up the mob fury which led to the results 
just described. The Herald, in its comments, states its belief that Macready 
had had nothing to do with the evil reception of Forrest in London, in 
1845; rather, that paper believes the hostility to Forrest was brought about 
by John Forster and other friends of Dickens, who took that means of get- 
ting even with an American for fancied ill-treatment of Dickens by certain 
Americans, when he was in this country. Unfortunately, Macready was a 
friend of these same friends of Dickens; and Forrest’s attributing to Ma- 
cready Forrest’s own bad reception in 1845 in London was not, under the 
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circumstances, unreasonable. Thus, at least, the Herald explains the original 
cause of offense. Doubtless Forrest was temperamental and headstrong, 
and Macready temperamental and indiscreet. The whole circumstance is 
utterly deplorable, and has not passed into the limbo of forgotten things. 
Within a few days after May 1oth, Macready sailed from Boston for his 
beloved England. 

| may say that the advertisement of the Astor Place Opera House pub- 
lished in the Herald of May 8th announces a performance of Richelieu by 
Macready; the Harvard Theatre Collection also has a bill for that play on 
that night. Forrest was scheduled for the same part at the Broadway. Of 
course, Macready did not act. On the oth, Hackett was listed for Falstaff, 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, his support including C. W. Clarke, 
Kingsley, John Sefton, Chippindale, Mrs. Coleman Pope, Clara Fisher 
Maeder, and Matilda Phillips. 

There were no more performances, during that summer, at the Astor 
Place Opera House. Perhaps the associations were become too dreadful; 
perhaps the building was too seriously damaged for immediate occupancy. 

The cause of the closing probably is found in the fact that Niblo had 
now rebuilt and nearly ready for performances a theatre in his famous gar- 
dens at Broadway and Prince Street. He opened it, on July 30th, with 
the Ravel Family (minus Gabriel) and an English-speaking company, under 
the accustomed management of Chippindale and John Sefton. He would 
not, therefore, feel called upon to repeat his experiment of the preceding 
summer at the Astor Place Opera House; rather would he transfer to his 
new theatre the energies that had produced such admirable results in the 
summer of 1848 at Astor Place. Since the beginning of the summer season 
of 1849 at the new Niblo’s was so late in July, I shall leave discussion of it 
until I reach the dramatic year 1849-50. 


BARNUM’S AMERICAN Museum, 1848-1849 


Barnum must have had a prosperous season, if one may judge from the 
long-continued stay of many of his attractions. His chief star in September, 
and for months after, was the tiny Major Littlefinger — smaller than Tom 
Thumb, weighing 13 pounds, and standing but 24 inches. With him were 
the Mammoth Boys, the Giant Baby, Nellis, and Mme. Rockwell. The 
nearest approach to acting was supplied by the Sable Brothers. This same 
aggregation started October on its course; but the advertisements varied the 
monotony of former announcements by now stating that “ Major Little- 
finger holds the same relation to the Lilliputians that the little finger does 
to the thumb.” Greater variety came in on Monday, October oth; the prizes 
then were Littlefinger, Great Western, Emma Leslie, the Sable Brothers, 
and a Highland Mammoth Boys. Pete Morris was here in November. 
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Littlefinger was well enough; but there was only one Tom Thumb. 
This conquering hero arrived on November 2oth, and had, no doubt, im- 
mense throngs at his “receptions.” Yet, for the week of December 4th — 
Thumb having left — Barnum unkindly headed his advertisements with 
“Tom Thumb in the Shade.” He proved it by stating that Littlefinger and 
his petite sweetheart — Titania— each ten years of age— would exhibit 
on the stage just glorified by the redoubtable Thomas. Great Western re- 
mained, in an entirely new Yankee mélange, The Worsted Homestead. 
The Sable Brothers, T. J. Oldfield, Pete Morris in the song, I’m One of the 
B’hoys (in the character of Mose) —all this made good entertainment 
for the country cousins of our grandsires; perhaps for those grandsires 
themselves. 

The worthy Barnum liked extremes; who doesn’t? With the advent 
of Christmas he brought in Robert Hales, an English giant, “the largest 
man on earth, over eight feet high, and weighing over a quarter of a ton.” 
By his side, or sitting on his hand, Major Littlefinger seemed small indeed. 
And there were Titania and those Mammoth Boys as well. Great Western 
appeared in a “burlesque opera, written for the Museum,” entitled The 
Sleep Walker. The reader will now find farces regularly beginning to be 
performed in the Lecture Room; but the congregation never suspected the 
things had any relation to the theatre. The attraction just cited was strong 
enough to carry through to the week beginning January 2oth. 

On this date, the resourceful Barnum, to pull the teeth of a Quaker 
Giant just arrived from England, announced that Hales, originally himself 
a Quaker, would henceforth assume Quaker garb. Verily Barnum was hard 
to beat! And Barnum now boldly announced a farce — The Yellow Fever, 
or, Gold Mania, acted by Great Western, Pete Morris, and all the company, 
including the Sable Brothers. “ The author, Mr. [J. G.] Evans, personates 
the celebrated character of Dandy Cox.” On February 23rd, the astute 
Barnum filled to overflowing the cups of romance, when he announced that, 
“in consequence of the marriage of the Quaker Giant and Giantess, . 
and their desire to pass a portion of their honeymoon in New York, thev 
will remain” a short time longer at the American Museum. How could 
Titania, the Great Western, Pete Morris, Emma Leslie, and Josephine West 
— fellows in the same bill — hope to stand against that brimming procla- 
mation? 

Must we begin to doubt the veracious showman? Or shall we believe 
that the “female” exhibited on March roth was really 7 feet round the 
waist, 31 inches round the arm, and more than 500 pounds in weight? 
Perhaps seeing is believing; so we had better go to the Museum, and find 
out for ourselves. Lavater Lee and the other gifted Lees were now part of 
the bill, and the leading factors in the farces may, I think, be gleaned from 
this list of names: Great Western, Pete Morris, Copeland, Miss West, and 
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Mrs. Monell. In any case, if we doubt the ponderosity of that “ female 
just mentioned, we must try to rejoice at the return of the Quaker Giant 
and Giantess on March 26th. Titania, the fairy queen, is still here, and 
now, on April 2nd, come in for a long stay the Martinettis, of the Ravel 
troupe, with Louis Elssler, in gymnastics and pantomime. 

In the week of May 28th, I find White’s Ethiopian Minstrels here, with 
the Quaker Giant and Giantess, and Miss Barton and others of that in- 
definite list just cited. They all remained for weeks thereafter. The roster 
for the week of July 2nd includes Blitz, Great Western, the Quaker Giant 
and Giantess, Jerry Merryfield (sic), Miss Barton and Miss West. On 
July oth, Barnum announced a “ lump of gold weighing over 7 lbs., brought 
from California by Lieutenant Beale.’ Blitz also was there, and Slasher 
and Crasher was played at each performance — facilis descensus for a pure 
showman! The Widow’s Victim came on the 16th. Farces, titles not given, 
are boldly advertised for each “ entertainment,” in the Herald of the week 
of July 23rd. Luke West, of Campbell’s Minstrels, was a great attraction in 
early August. “‘ New, laughable farces,’ with Emma Leslie, Jerry Merry- 
field, and Miss Stanhope, were especially featured in mid-August. Box and 
Cox and The Cork Leg (Perfection?) were promised for the week of Mon- 
day, August 20th, and The Omnibus and Perfection (now sic) for August 
27th. But a mammoth crocodile from the Nile, just arrived, no doubt 
saved the morality of the last-named occasion. There is something pro- 
foundly moral about your crocodile. 


THE Circus, 1848-1849 


I admit a slight feeling of boredom in chronicling, from the Herald, 
the events of the arena; but since entertainment is my text, all is entertain- 
ment that comes to my attention. 

And there was plenty of circus in the season now describing. The New 
Broadway Circus, at the Alhambra, near Spring Street (under the manage- 
ment of John Tryon and Corporal Thompson) began advertising in the 
Herald, on October 9, 1848. The “stars”? were Alexander Rockwell, the 
American clown, Whitby, the riding master from the English Amphitheatres, 
and R. Williams, an English “ grotesque.” The entrée was The Return of 
the Greeks, and a strong feature was a group of English acrobats. On 
October 16th, these athletes are writ down large as Lavater Lee, H. C. Lee, 
W. Walker, and R. Stewart; some of them we met, later in the season, at 
other places. They made a hit and went through a second engagement at 
the Circus. 

Welch, Delavan and Nathans’s troupe began a term at this Circus. The 
perennial John Gossin made his first appearance this season on October 
23rd, and Master Hernandez, “the most astonishing rider in the world,” 
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made his fourth. On October 30th, the management proudly boasted the 
union of three circus troupes — that of Welch, Delavan and Nathans, that 
of June, Titus and Angevine, and that regularly connected with the Broad- 
way establishment. 

Perhaps this colossal combination was deemed essential in view of the 
fact that the very popular company of Sands, Lent and Company on that 
night began to exhibit their Hippoferean Arena and Circus under an im- 
mense pavilion at Eighth Street, near the Opera House —a pavilion ac- 
commodating 5000 people. They announced the dancing horses, May Fly 
and Bucephalus, the fairy pony, Cinderella, the twin ponies, Damon and 
Pythias, and the fighting ponies, Deaf Burke and Tom Spring. Among 
performers merely human were Richard Sands and his talented children, 
Maurice and Jesse, M. Coné, the great French equilibrist, Master Walter 
Aymar, the clowns Pentland and Lathrop, J. A. De Camp, Master of the 
arena, H. Gardner, H. Ruggles (corde volante), and Signor Perez, contor- 
tionist, with W. Stout, equestrian director. This was an imposing array of 
favourites; perhaps the opposition was wise in making a three-fold combi- 
nation against it. For a week or two, Sands, Lent and Company offered the 
same talent; but beginning on November 6th, the opposition called in Mc- 
Farland, “the 80 somerset man,” Carroll, the still vaulter, and Mme. Car- 
roll, in an act of horsemanship called The Bedouin Maid. John Sweet 
went through a riding act known as The Indian Hunter, John Schindel, 
Dan Gardner, the musical clown, and Bob Williams took part in the show, 
and John Gossin was as funny as he dared to be. This, also, was a fine 
offering, and Young New York had a feast of two richly spread tables. 

By November 13th, the Arena at Eighth Street may have become too 
draughty; Sands, Lent and Company advertised no more. But the rival 
establishment announced performances by Mme. Julien, in an ascension on 
the tight rope from the arena to the upper circle, and les Fréres Martinetti 
in comic feats upon stilts. James Nixon, “elegant ring master,” was like- 
wise performing. Within a few days, however, Sands, Lent and Company 
proclaimed that they had removed to “the lot known as Niblo’s Garden,” 
and not far, therefore, from the other circus. A boy was almost between 
Scylla and Charybdis, in passing at that time along Broadway. 

But why worry? The Zoological Hall, 35 and 37 Bowery, opened on 
November 20th, with the combined menageries of Van Amburgh and Com- 
pany, and June Angevine and Titus; Brooks entered a den of lions and 
tigers. If a boy in 1848 feared the temptations of Broadway in Circus 
Square, he could simply run pell-mell to 37 Bowery, or he might go and 
look at giants and dwarfs and boa constrictors at Barnum’s. Blessed was 
the little boy in New York in the autumn of 1848. The performers listed 
for the Broadway Circus, at the Alhambra, for November 22nd, included 
W. R. Carroll, Master Williams, Isaac Sweet, Signor Bliss (“ dislocation 
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and posturing ”), McFarland, Nixon and Schindel (sic). Sands, Lent and 
Company were not so liberal in announcing their stars. 

Before the present organisation vacated, in late December, the Alhambra, 
Kemp, the English clown appeared, as well as Mme. Camille Gardner, and 
Sergeant in “ pantomimical changes on horseback.” Then, what think ye, 
gentlemen? Sands, Lent and Company leased that identical Alhambra, be- 
ginning on January 1st, and for a glad moment were sole in the field, with 
only the Zodlogical Institute, (now boasting Miss E. Calhoun, “ the lion 
queen”) and Barnum’s “ freaks” in opposition, except as the Bowery The- 
atre called in circus or menagerie to help a new melodrama. On January 
25th, the new inhabitants of the Alhambra were advertising an equestrian 
spectacle, Valentine and Orson, with Stout as King Pippin, De Camp as 
Valentine, De Chast as Orson, Pentland as Hugo, Reynolds as Sybil, Perez 
as the Bear, and Ruggles as the Herald. Walter Aymar, Sands and an Arab 
troupe delighted the customers. Dan Rice, “the Shakespearian clown,” 
was there, beginning on February 5th, the other performers being about as 
before. And, spirit of Chanfrau! here, on March 14th, we have Gardner as 
Mose on Horseback! Surely the cult of Mose might now be thought to 
have firmly established itself among the people. The Rivers Family and 
Sam Lathrop were new adjuncts to the arena, beginning on March roth. 
April found the Circus still in possession of the Alhambra, with Sands, Lent 
and Company in command; they stayed but a few days after the first of 
the showery month. 


Curisty’s MInsTRELs, 1848-1849 


Of course we must begin our lay of the minstrels with Christy’s, first in 
popular esteem. Early in the autumn this unrivalled band began at Mechan- 
ics’ Hall, and there they were found when spring melted into summer. Noth- 
ing like their success had ever before been known in New York. On Decem- 
ber 20th, a Herald advertisement of Christy’s warns the public of California 
that the band intend remaining in New York for some weeks to come, and 
that they cannot, therefore, journey to the far west; and another company, 
westward bound, has taken Christy’s name. California, therefore, beware of 
imitations! Christy’s will not yet be with you. 

A bill for February 26th (preserved at Harvard) must be brought into 
court. In Part I, E. P. Christy sang Witching Dinah Crow, The Virginia 
Rosebud, “from The Bronze Horse,” and See, Sir, See, to an air from La 
Sonnambula, in an operatic burlesque also introducing Lucy Neal. George 
Christy rendered The Gal From the South, and T. Christian gave a Tyro- 
lean Solo, with echo and double bass, in which he was to display “a flexi- 
bility and volume of voice truly astonishing and hitherto unknown.” These 
were oe startling features of Part I, unless the ensemble performances 
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of the ten minstrels also were startling. Part I] brought the sixth week of 
the burlesque, ‘“ Voyage Musical, commencing somewhere and ending no- 
where, comprising a variety of Airs . . . selected from the most ‘ unau- 
thentic’ Sources. To give effect to this MOST STUPENDOUS WORK, 
which has ‘not’ created such an extraordinary Sensation, the celebrated 
and DIS-TIN-guished performers on the SIX HORNS will ‘ Execute’ the 
popular ARIA, J thought I liv’d in Hotel Halls, etc.” 

With this bit of Mitchellian nonsense the audience passed to Part III, 
“ representing the peculiar Characteristics” of “ the Southern or Plantation 
Negroes.” George Christy sang Old Uncle Ned and Sweep Oh! and also 
danced a jig. Pierce (sic), Raynor and Vaughn (sic) contributed to the 
fun. In the Herald advertisements in March Christy offers a reward of 
$500 to any company that can prove it has the right to the title of having 
organised negro minstrelsy. That title verily belongs to E. P. Christy! 
Possibly it did; the title, that is, of having organised minstrelsy on the basis 
then established, of song, dance, burlesque, etc. No ripple of change dis- 
turbed the current of their prosperity until, on April 1oth, and 20th, they 
migrated to Montague Hall, Brooklyn, leaving their own hall dark. On 
Monday, April 23rd, the advertisement stated that Mechanics’ Hall would 
be closed for a week. The famous Christy band re-appeared, on the 3oth, 
bright and smiling for the summer campaign. They were still there in late 
July. I cannot pursue them further into the summer solstice. 


ETHIOPIAN MELopisTs, CAMPBELL’s MINSTRELS, ETC., 1848-1840 


Rather do I pick up the activities of a rival band. On September 4th, 
I find the Ethiopian Melodists holding forth at Castle Garden. Their mem- 
bership is stated, in the Herald of September 7th, to consist of Cool White, 
R. Edwards, P. J. Rice, W. Howard, D. Leon, and S. Clarke. Their stay at 
Castle Garden was brief. 

We left the Society Library, in late summer, 1848, in possession of 
Campbell’s Minstrels. They were there throughout the entire autumn of 
1848. On Christmas night they advertised to render the first part of their 
“concert” in white face; Parts II and III presented them as usual behind 
the burnt-cork mask. On January 1st, however, Campbell’s (see the 
Tribune) had yielded the Society Library to the New Orleans Serenaders. 

On January 25th, they were, according to the Herald, again in New 
York, this time at the Thalian Hall, 460 Grand Street, at the junction of 
East Broadway. The two nights preceding they had performed at Tomp- 
kins’ Lyceum, Staten Island. On May oth and roth, the Campbell band 
was at Montague Hall, Brooklyn. And on May 14th they began (see the 
Herald) at the Apollo Rooms, with Peel and Luke West as featured per- 
formers. They announced their number as ten. The stay was for about 
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two weeks. On May 23rd, I read in the Herald that “the Campbell’s 
are going ” after two nights more. Of Campbell’s, the Herald of December 
4th, had said “ Herman, Barry, Crosby, West, Peel and the others, are all 
what are technically termed star singers. West’s whistling is something 
wonderful. They have now sung for nearly one hundred and fifty successive 
nights.” 


THe New ORLEANS SERENADERS 


The New Orleans Operatic Serenaders, returned from a two-years visit 
to Europe, were interspersed between play and farce at the Bowery Theatre, 
in late October, 1848. By November 27th, they had passed to Stuyvesant 
Institute, where, announced in the Herald as J. C. Rainer, Master Ole Bull, 
J. Burk, and J. L. Sanford, they remained for a considerable period, consti- 
tuting with Christy’s, Smith’s, Campbell’s and White’s bands, one would 
think, a sufficiency of minstrelsy for a town of half a million inhabitants. 
Later in the autumn J. Swain and J. C. Collins were listed in the Herald. 
On December 1st the Serenaders advertised themselves as Signori Boni, 
Banjoni (junior and senior), Ole Bull, Viola, and Tamburini. Having thus 
got into the spirit of Italian opera, they announced that they would give 
imitations of Jenny Lind, Grisi, Lablache, Mario, Gardioni, Mme. Bishop, 
&c., in scenes from La Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, and other operas. On 
December 1st, likewise, G. W. Swaine (Buckley) sorely aired a grievance 
in the advertising columns of the Herald: He alone had originated the 
“celebrated imitations of the drums, horse races and battle field” — | 
suppose on his chosen instruments the bone castanets and banjo; and now 
a number of “dishonest and unmanly ” imitators not only copy him, but 
“have the bare-faced impudence”’ to claim the originality of Swaine’s own 
act. Terrible indeed for artistic nerves! 

A music-cover of the New Orleans Serenaders, copyrighted, 1849, by 
Firth, Pond, & Co., has the usual heads of the minstrels in admirable litho- 
graph by Sarony and Major, and names the band as follows: S. Sandford 
(sic), N. Kneass, Max Zorer, T. Burk, J. H. Collins, Master Ole Bull, G. 
Swaine, and J. C. Rainer, with C. D. Browne, manager. The songs listed 
are I hear the Hoofs, or, the Lost Child, Go ’way, Black Man, Thou art 
Gone from My Gaze, Rosa Clare, Hither We Come (Pirate’s chorus from 
The Enchantress), Nelly Was a Lady, and the New Orleans Serenaders 
Polka. G. Swaine was later known as G. Swaine Buckley. 

As the Christy Minstrels warned California not to expect a visit from 
them in the near future, so the New Orleans Serenaders on December 20th 
apprised the citizens of Albany that they would not be there soon; they 
intended to remain in New York. Therefore let not Albany be tricked by 
imposters. 

The New Orleans group remained till New Years at the Stuyvesant 
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Institute, except on the evenings of December 5th and 8th, when Macready 
read there; on those nights the Serenaders moved to Rutgers Institute. 
On January 1st the New Orleans Serenaders replaced Campbell’s Minstrels 
at the Society Library. Among other things they sang verses on the Cali- 
fornia Gold Miners. On the 8th of January they advertised that they, too, 
like Campbell’s once, would give their first part in citizens’ dress and in 
white faces; the rest in black face, as usual. The New Orleans Serenaders 
were still (see the Herald) at the Society Library in the week beginning 
Monday, April 27th. They had out-lived all rivals, except Christy’s, and 
must unquestionably be awarded the palm — after Christy’s — for 1848-40. 


Wuite’s MELOoDEON, ETCc., 1848-1849 


On September oth, a Herald item calls attention to appearances of the 
Virginia Minstrels at the Melodeon; likewise, Mr. Lesage played popular 
airs on common pieces of stone —a variant of the campanologian craze, 
methinks. On October oth, the Herald reports that ‘‘ White’s band of 
Ethiopian Minstrels, are doing admirably. They are a most clever set of 
darkies, and as there are eight of them in the company, they form as full a 
band as any going. The Melodeon is a most respectable and comfortable 
place of amusement.” On October 12th, “ White’s band of Ethiopian singers 
are driving a great business at this capital house.”” On November 2nd, the 
Herald item sets down Cool White as provider of the band; but this must 
be a mistake. But by December 25th, Charles (sic) White’s Serenaders 
had removed (see the Post) to Stoppani Hall, and the Virginia Serenaders, 
Jeanie Reynoldson, La Petite Carline, and Master Mitchell, “the great 
negro dancer,” were at the Melodeon. 

On December 25th, then, White moved from the Melodeon to Stoppani 
Hall — from the Bowery to Broadway. On that day he advertised that his 
company — nine in number — would give performances in songs, glees, 
choruses, jokes, burlesque lectures, statue dances, plantation dances, Vir- 
ginia breakdowns, etc. An afternoon performance at three o’clock signalised 
White’s ideas of Christmas joy; let us hope the size of the audience justified 
his faith. The band was advertised as under the direction of Nelson Kneass 
(December 28th); perhaps he had just come over from the New Orleans 
Serenaders. 

Yet White’s men must soon have returned to the Melodeon; on January 
ist and again on January 8th, the Herald bears witness to their being at 
their old home, along with Jeanie Reynoldson. I found no record of their 
performances after January 15th except a Herald item, of February 2ist, 
that they were playing in Brooklyn; when, however, they appeared for 
Woolf’s benefit, on February 15th, at Mitchell’s Olympic, they were listed, 
in the bill, as H. Neil, B. F. Stanton, W. D. Corrister, G. Wray, C. White 
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and Master Marks. On June 19th, White advertised in the Herald that the 
Melodeon (it had again been destroyed by fire) would “ again be completely 
rebuilt, and open on or before September 1, in a style similar to any similar 
place in the world.” 

For the week of May 28th and weeks thereafter, Barnum advertised 
performances by White’s Minstrels. In August, as we saw, they went 
through a brief engagement at the National Theatre. Thus they filled in 
time till their re-edified Melodeon was ready for them. 


Smitu’s MinstreELs, Conco MINSTRELS, ETC., 1848-1840 


A brave advertisement in the Herald of November 18, 1848, proclaimed 
a new band of minstrels in the field, under the general direction of William 
E. Smith, formerly of Christy’s Minstrels, with — as musical director — 
Mr. Abbott, “ until quite recently composer and arranger of music for the 
same band.” They were to appear on November 20th at the New Room 
adjoining the Broadway Theatre. “The room selected by Mr. Smith is one 
of the most beautifully fitted up places in this city, and most admirably 
arranged for Musical Soirées. Those who have heard this band rehearse 
pronounce them superb. We bespeak for them a profitable campaign.” 
The manager need not have feared as to that; it must have been a poor 
aggregation that would fail in New York in 1848. Among the singers in 
this band, I learn from a later item in the Herald, were D. C. Abbott, J. P. 
Carter (late of Campbell’s), G. R. Sewell, late director of the Sable Har- 
monists. They remained at the New Room, 332 Broadway, until well 
toward the New Year, 1840. 

In mid-September the Congo Minstrels, says the Herald, were performing 
at St. Luke’s Hall, corner of Hudson and Grove Streets. Campbell’s Min- 
strels opened there on January 25th. Another band emerged on November 
7th, a date on which the Herald announced that Backus’s Ethiopian Seren- 
aders were giving a series of entertainments at Central Hall, Bowery and 
Division Streets, over the Museum. According to the Herald, they “ produce 
great excitement.” But, come one, come all! Here, on November 4th, in 
the same paper, Wells’s Ethiopian Band advertised, for the benefit of Messrs. 
Hart, Miles and Wells, and positively for one night only, a performance 
previous to their departure for the south. Miss Josephine West and C. 
Bryant, the accordionist, volunteered their precious aid. The American 
Hall, Grand Street and Broadway, sheltered the show. A band calling 
themselves the New York Serenaders, and proclaiming themselves the oldest 
band in the United States, began an engagement at the Amphion, on May 
2nd. In mid-July they were at the Bleecker Building. 

The Thalian Hall — 460 Grand Street, near East Broadway — had its 
band of Thalian Minstrels every evening, for a few nights in latest December 
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and during the week of January 1st. J. R. Marshall was proprietor, and 
J. Mulligan stage manager. Campbell’s Minstrels appeared there for a short 
season, beginning on January 25th. And on February 16th, the New 
England Operatic Troupe came in for one night, in ballads, glees, Lucy 
Long Polka, etc. The entertainment at this resort was not specified in late 
February; but it was still open. 

In the chronicling of minstrelsy for this season we must not overlook 
the Sable Brothers, who were a main feature at Barnum’s American Museum, 
from early September till well on in February, 1849. When, on April 13th, 
they appeared for a benefit at the Olympic, they were set down as J. G. 
Evans, T. Waddee, E. Smith, A. Forrest, and F. Leslie. On May 14th, they 
were performing nightly at the Bleecker Building (Bleecker and Morton 
Streets); with them on the 22nd, were Edwin F. Johnson, “ imitator of all 
the actors,” and Mlle. Julien. In August, these brethren were at Castle 
Garden. 

And what of that noble band with whom really we have been longest 
familiar? Those Ethiopian Serenaders, Stanwood, Harrington, Germon, 
White and Pell, whose singing a critic of the previous year had found almost 
too refined? They had not been in New York the entire season of 1848-40, 
unless the “ original Ethiopian Serenaders ” listed in the Herald to begin 
on April roth, at the Coliseum, were they. But a sufficient number of com- 
panies had entered our purlieus to make that the banner year of the art; 
with Christy’s, Campbell’s, Smith’s, White’s, the New Orleans Serenaders, 
the Sable Brothers — to mention only the best — the city was assuredly not 
doomed to suffer a drought in negro melody. I stand in amazement before 
the multiplicity of the offering. 


THE FRANKLIN THEATRE, 1848-1849 


Negro minstrelsy leads us to “ variety” and to the doors of the old 
Franklin Theatre. On September 5th, Pesch and Handcock advertise in the 
Herald that they have made the theatre “ not inferior to the largest theatre 
in the city,” whatever that may mean, and that Tableaux Vivants, Arab 
Girls, French Serenaders, Hungarian Harmonists, and other specialists would 
be seen on the stage. About the same kind of stuff is promised on September 
23rd, with the added comment that the entertainments are “ unprecedented, 
chaste and elegant,” a protestation which makes one suspect that the gentle- 
men did protest too much. The success of the enterprise may be gauged in 
an advertisement in the Herald, for November 2oth, wherein are offered for 
sale (for cash) the lease and fixtures of the theatre, together with properties 
and costumes. “ It is,” suavely runs the screed, “at present, doing a pros- 
perous business, and, with good management could be made as attractive as 
any place in the city. The present proprietors having formed an engage- 
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ment elsewhere, for the present, is the only reason for their resigning their 
establishment.” The last sentence, I suspect, is as mendacious as it is 
a-syntactical. 

The history, one sees, hitches forward, somehow. The Franklin, in late 
December, opened as Kemp’s Lyceum, late Franklin Theatre, and Kemp, 
the clown and pantomimist, would have us believe that he opened it at the 
request of numerous friends. He advertised that the interior was entirely 
remodelled and beautifully decorated. He offered pantomimes and Ethi- 
opian operas. And “it will be the utmost endeavor of the proprietor to 
bring forward all the talent and all the fun to make it a complete temple of 
fun.” There were three performances on Christmas Day, at Io, at 3, and 
at 7.30. Box seats sold for 25 cents, parquette seats for 1214 cents, pit for 
614 cents. A day or two later the performers specified in Herald advertise- 
ments were Miss Oldfield (Columbine), Gardener (Pantaloon), W. H. Kemp 
(Clown), Conover (Harlequin), with the Infant Vestris in songs. 

A Herald item of January 8th assures us that Kemp’s Lyceum, in 
Chatham Square, is well patronised. Kemp’s performances, and the singing 
of the Ethiopian Serenaders are singled out for praise. But Kemp’s sojourn 
was soon completed. On January 12th, an advertisement in the Herald 
announced that Pesch and Lea had become proprietors of the place, and 
would re-open it on January 15th. They went back to the same old thing — 
a new troupe of models, “twenty-three of the most beautifully formed 
women in the world,” and also female acrobats, “in flying leaps.’ For the 
second week (January 22nd), the management announced Mme. Deupheller, 
the great necromancer. The attractions listed on February 7th were the 
Ethiopian Female Mountain Singers, English Female Acrobats, Male and 
Female Models, etc. 

The Herald advertisement of March 12th would seem to indicate that 
Pesch and Lea had controlled the destinies of both Walhalla and the Frank- 
lin Theatre. Lea seems now, by new arrangement, to become exclusive 
manager of the Franklin, and Pesch of the Walhalla. ‘“ The undersigned,” 
writes Joseph Pesch, “wants it to be known to the public” that Walhalla 
has heretofore been “ under the exclusive management of Dr. George Lea,” 
without his (the subscriber’s) having anything to do with it. He has now 
taken it, and has “from today no connection with the Franklin Theatre.” 
Lea corroborates this by setting himself down as proprietor of the Franklin. 
[t turned out to be a change of management without change of policy. On 
March 24th, Lea offers the lease and fixtures of the unfortunate house “ at 
a low price.” 

I found no record of Lea’s administration for the rest of 1848-40. 
Perhaps, in view of the advertisement of the 24th, we may surmise a 
relache. On September 4th, the Herald advertises that the place will re- 
open about September roth. “Ladies and gentlemen of talent, wishing 
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engagements apply to George Lea, No. 30 Orange Street.” Lea, then, had 
not succeeded in unloading the property. 


WALHALLA 


The first advertisement of Pesch’s Walhalla, 36 Canal Street — late 
Temple of the Muses — that I can snatch from oblivion, is found in the 
Herald for November 20th. The reader knows, as well as I, what was 
offered — European Female Models, twenty-four in number, “ every eve- 
ning during the winter.” By December 14th, Pesch was specifying the 
same old inflammatory stuff — Susanna in the Bath, The Greek Slave, etc., 
with dancing every evening. Afternoon performances were given at three 
o'clock, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The advertisements promised 
thirty models, as well as Ethiopian Mountain Singers, and English Female 
Acrobats “ in their flying leaps.” The models, ran the screed, “ are the exact, 
representations of the original pictures.” On December 20th, Ariadne on 
the Tiger’s Back, was got up “ at great expense,” along with French Model 
Artistes and Female New Orleans Serenaders. This sort of thing continued 
throughout January and February, and into March. 

After that, Walhalla may have closed; on April 24th, the Herald adver- 
tisement states that it has re-opened for the summer, with entertainments 
“calculated to surprise everybody.” On May 2nd, the place advertised 24 
Male and Female Artistes, in Tableaux, with Female Serenaders, Olympic 
games, singing and dancing. On June 11th, were promised “ Professor Hugo 
Grotius’s Marble Statues, with 25 Ladies of unparalleled beauty and grace.” 
And on June 28th, the manager announces that “he has arrived with a 
company of beautifully formed ladies and gentlemen from Vienna,’ and 
opens tonight in tableaux vivants, with Female Serenaders, and the Won- 
derful Marble Statues. This place went through more vicissitudes than any 
other, except perhaps the Franklin Theatre. By August 2oth, “ thoroughly 
refixed,”’ it opened for the fall season, with a new troupe of “ Italian Ballet 
Dancers, English Acrobats, and 18 young Ladies of unsurpassed beauty and 
talent,” in tableaux vivants. Here, at the end of a weary year, | am 
delighted to take leave of it. 


THE New Room, 1848-18409 


The “New Room,” at 332 Broadway, next door to the Broadway 
Theatre, advertised for the week of October 2nd a very curious combination 
of attractions: Chemistry, French Plays, Magic, Mesmeric Clairvoyance, 
beautiful and admired Astronomical Diagrams, and Diaphanous Tableaux. 
If a more ill-assorted collection peeped out of the advertising columns of 
any paper of the time, I cannot imagine what it could be. The French 
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vaudeville advertised on the 3rd was Un Monsieur et une Dame, a pair 
which makes an excellent start for any French play. This particular assort- 
ment did not remain long. On October 5th only Mme. Levasseur, clair- 
voyante, diagrams and diaphanous tableaux were promised; the vaudevilles 
were not mentioned. On October oth, Signor Miarteni (Martini?) was 
scheduled for magic. 

On October 16th, the entertainment had taken unto itself a fetching 
name — Magic Soirées; in them figured Miartini (szc) and Levasseur; 
Nellis, the armless wonder, was another attraction. I fear this combination 
did not succeed. At any rate, as we saw, Smith’s new band of Minstrels 
began here an engagement of a few weeks, on November 2oth. 

The name changed on December 13th to the Amphion. There, on that 
date, Yankee Hill appeared in some of his best stories; and Herr Thiers’s 
Opera and Ballet Company from Drury Lane likewise were in the bill. 
Signorina Lohr, from the Paris and London Opera, was the principal dancer, 
and M. Zavistowski, from the Imperial Theatre, Warsaw, and from the 
Theatres Drury Lane and Convent Garden, London, was master of the 
ballet. This sounds impressive, but I suspect the spectacle was not im- 
posing. 

On December 18th “ Herr Franz, Manager of the late Olympic Theatre, 
London, begs most respectfully to announce that he has made arrangements 
for the above beautiful place,’ and will give operatic and ballet perform- 
ances, including Mlle. Lohr, from the principal concerts at Vienna, Herr 
Nier, from the principal concerts at St. Petersburg, Mlle. Dieudonné, dancer 
from Toulouse, Monsieur Zavistowski, Mlles. Josephine, Adéle, Auriole, 
Miss De Luce, Miss C. Ludlam, Miss M. Ludlam, Miss Stuart, Miss Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Jones and Mr. Stuart. 

On January 3rd, the Amphion (332 Broadway, a number which identifies 
it with the Concert Room) offered for three nights only, the Great Arab 
Troupe, with a number of vocal and instrumental performers not specified 
in the bills. My next information shows the New York Serenaders — “ the 
oldest band in the United States” — beginning an engagement at the 
Amphion, on May 2nd. A Soirée Parisienne presented (see the Courrier 
des Etats-Unis) on May 12th, M. Anthony, tragedian from the Odéon, Mme. 
Valentini, Ernest, and Victor Maricot. — 


VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENT, 1848-1849 


I must gather into a heterogeneous bouquet the remaining entertain- 
ments of the year. According to the Brooklyn Star, Dr. C. Morrell, on 
October 11th, ascended from the site of Niblo’s Garden, in his car, The 
American Eagle; it was his sixth ascent. Dr. Collyer’s Classic Artists, 
who may be said to have started the craze for living pictures, were exhibited 
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about November st, “for a few evenings only,” at the Coliseum, 450 
Broadway; the advertisements stress “ purity, classical accuracy, and ab- 
sense of anything indelicate.’ By the end of November, these models had 
moved to Collyer’s Classic Museum, 252 Broadway, where their efforts 
were supplemented by “ an efficient orchestra.” These models had been seen 
by Zachary Taylor, Henry Clay, Calhoun and Daniel Webster! A change 
came upon 252 Broadway. On December 8th I| read in the Herald that 
Van Deusen’s Exhibition there “is nightly crowded by admiring audiences. 
It is a splendid exhibition of figures, scenery, and works of art, among which 
is the Mormon Temple.” This may have been shown in another part of 
the building, since Collyer also advertised on the 8th. As one follows the 
crowds through the theatres, circuses, museums, variety halls, panorama 
exhibitions, concert rooms and opera houses of New York, one wonders if 
any one ever stayed at home in the evening. Yet we know that some hand 
must have rocked the cradle or kneaded the bread. 

In early March, I may say the Classic Museum (still at 252 Broadway) 
was exhibiting “ Professor” Guillaume’s corps of Viennoise Artists in living 
pictures. Performances were given nightly, and on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons. Lovers of magic could have revelled in the feats of Adrien, 
who, on March 5th, began an engagement at the Minerva Rooms, which 
carried him successfully to the end of April. And more legerdemain and 
visual illusion could be enjoyed at Bleecker Hall, corner of Bleecker and 
Morton Streets; there, on May 7th, under the management of E. Smith, the 
Fakir of Ava, Signor Francisco, began an engagement of nightly séances, 
with Wednesday and Saturday exhibitions at three. 

On May 14th, “ the living and breathing ” Siamese Twins, long a marvel 
of humanity, were shown, every morning, afternoon and evening, at the 
Apollo Rooms. They were “ accompanied by their two oldest children,” 
and were “on’a visit to the Northern cities and Europe, with a view to 
having the ligature that binds them separated.” Verily, Nature is the great 
magician! 

On July 4th, Leopold Alberti exhibited his superhuman delusions at the 
Bleecker Building, his associates being Miss Fanny Hudson, “ beautiful 
danseuse,” and the “learned canaries.” We saw that at this very time, 
Macallister was at the Broadway Theatre. 

I am interested to read in the Brooklyn Star of February 23rd, a letter 
concerning the exhibition at the Broadway (New York) Tabernacle, on 
February 21st, of Porter and Company’s aerial car. “ For my own part,” 
writes the epistolarian, “I was perfectly convinced of the practicability of 
constructing an ‘ aerial machine’ capable of conveying passengers through 
the air at a very rapid velocity, and at the same time with perfect safety ”; 
but, alas! “ the ascension power of the Balloon was not sufficient to suspend 
it above the heads of the audience for any length of time.” Perhaps nothing 
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in that season of grace, 1848-49, was more dramatic in import than that 
prognostication of the airplanes of the next century. 

And German plays and entertainers? Gentlemen, the Schnellpost and 
the Staats-Zeitung failing me, what can I offer? Certainly the English- 
language papers of the time give no clue to the efforts of these sturdy 
pioneers in erecting among us a stage of the Fatherland. 

Let me end this chapter of miscellanies by calling attention to some 
free concerts (nightly) at the Concert Hall, 237 Bowery; drinks, | suppose, 
not free. J. Lynch was proprietor of the place. And what better can I 
offer than the advertisement, in the Herald of August 22nd, wherein “ Lovers 
of Harmony (particularly Old Countrymen) are informed that Concerts 
(on the Free and Easy Principle) take place every night at the Apollo 
Saloon, Perseverance Hotel, 20 Canal Street, near the Gas Works. W. 
Knighton, late of Marion Hall. Pianoforte, Mr. Williams.” 


STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 1848-1849; FRANCES KEMBLE BUTLER 


The records immediately preceding or following have given much of the 
history, for 1848-40, of Stuyvesant Institute. We could hear concerts there 
by J. L. Hatton in the early autumn, and “concerts”’ by the New Orleans 
Serenaders in November and December. On December 5th, Macready, 
temporarily resting from the drama, read at the Institute, Macbeth, and, 
on the 8th, Hamlet, this latter for the benefit of the family of Edmund 
Simpson. G. H. Hill was entertaining here in March. Macarthy had given 
several “ Irish evenings” in February. 

Many a maturing tongue must have wagged when Frances Kemble 
Butler (Fanny Kemble) announced a series of readings of Shakespearian 
plays, to begin at Stuyvesant Institute on March 3rd. Surely fond recollec- 
tions clustered about the personality of the brilliant girl who, in 1832-33, 
had all New York at her feet. Neither her published indiscreet comments 
on America, nor her marital unhappiness, had been able to quench the 
enthusiasm of her adorers. They knew, now, that she had acted in London 
in 1848, though not with her former success; in fact, according to Macready, 
there was much affectation and amateurishness about those London per- 
formances. But here she was, in still youthful maturity, to interpret the 
great bard, in a series of readings of his best plays. Her selection for the 
first night was Macbeth. Thereafter, she appeared on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evenings, and Monday at noon, over a period of four weeks. 
In that time, she read, in order, Hamlet, The Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, Much 
Ado about Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, Henry IV, Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth (for a 
second time), Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet (repeated on her last night, 
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March 31st). How one would wish to have heard those performances! 
The majority of her audience should have felt as if they were treading on 
holy ground. George H. Hill had alternated with her throughout the 
engagement, appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. He began a 
second series of entertainments, on April oth, at which he was assisted by 
Fanny Frazer, the vocalist. We remember that Hill’s first engagement, 
years before, at the Park Theatre, fell during the season there of Charles 
and Fanny Kemble. On April 16th, Mrs. Butler inaugurated a second 
course of readings at Stuyvesant Institute. She began with Much Ado 
about Nothing, and followed with The Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, King Lear, Twelfth Night, King John, Henry IV and Henry VIII. 

Of course great lights always attract the moths. We shall not be sur- 
prised, then, to find W. M. Fleming, a capable actor, reading Hamlet at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, on May 21st. Miss H. Fanning was the next candi- 
date, reading The Merchant of Venice on May 22nd, Macbeth on the 26th, 
and Talfourd’s play of The Athenian Captive on May 20th. She challenged 
comparison once more with Mrs. Butler, on June 2nd, by reading Twelfth 
Night. So much for Stuyvesant Institute as a centre of art in 1848~40. 


PANORAMAS, D1IorAMAS, 1848-1849 


September, 1848, ran its course with three of those huge scenic repre- 
sentations so dear to the uncultivated intelligence. At 396 Broadway, over 
Stoppani’s Baths, were Harrington’s Sacred Dioramas of The Creation and 
the Deluge; at Panorama Hall, 598 Broadway, was still visible the double 
panorama of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers; and at the Minerva 
Rooms was still running the visual reproduction of Taylor’s Campaigns in 
Mexico. And a picture of the Antediluvian World was announced to begin, 
on September 18th, at the Apollo Rooms. 

The pictures of the Mississippi and the Missouri died out of our ken in 
September; on October 16th, Banvard’s Panorama Hall re-opened with a 
thrilling exhibition of The Bombardment of Vera Cruz, which must have 
had some dramatic interest, since the spectacle involved a certain amount 
of pyrotechnic display. Taylor’s Campaigns continued through October at 
the Minerva Rooms. And October 30th found at Stoppani Hall not only 
the sacred exhibitions just mentioned, but also a moving canvas called 
Mexico I]lustrated. 

The week of December 4th was advertised as the last of the Bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz, and also as the last of Mexico Illustrated, at Stoppani 
Hall. At this latter place, we remember, White’s Minstrels appeared at 
Christmas time. On March 12th, began to be displayed Townsend and 
Orr’s Mammoth Panoramas of the Hudson River and the City of New York 
at a “ new large hall fitted up expressly for them at 396 Broadway.” Again 
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one wonders if anything but amusement halls and theatres lined this 
vivacious avenue. The picture of the Hudson and the city remained on 
view for weeks, doubtless to the edification of those whose idea of art 
consists in checking up what one looks at by what one knows. 

At the Assembly Rooms, Chinese Museum, a show on different scale 
was advertised on May 7th; there one might revel in Voigtlander’s Micro- 
cosmic Views of scenes in Italy, the Alps, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Eng- 
land, America, China, Africa, etc. Obviously one could do as much vicarious 
travelling in 1848—40 as in the later days of motion pictures. 

Let me close this discussion by stating that, from June 26th, dioramas 
from Paris by Daguerre and Bouton, were exhibited (see the Tribune) at 
the Pavilion in Astor Place. These were dioramas of Holyrood Chapel and 
the city of Brest. In August the never-failing sacred dioramas of The Crea- 
tion and The Deluge were advertised in the Herald as once more on exhibi- 
tion at Panorama Hall, 598 Broadway. And now I leave such exhibitions 
to their fate, for another year. 


THE CHINESE MusEUM 


On January 1st opened what proved to be a long continuing exhibition 
—the Great Chinese Museum, with upward of sixty figures in Chinese 
dress — the Emperor in court dress, Beggars, Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, 
Blacksmiths, Doctors, Husbandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers, two com- 
plete Chinese Rooms, one showing opium smoking, one a gentleman’s resi- 
dence. There were, besides, a real Tanka boat, with its crew, models of 
Temples, Boats, Houses, Theatres, a Court of Justice, representations of 
the growth of Tea, etc., all no doubt highly instructive. This edifying 
exhibition ran on throughout the following summer. 

Meantime a concert or assembly room was prepared in connection with 
the Museum. In this, from May 7th, we might have attended an exhibition 
of views of foreign and native scenes. Previous to that (on April 24th and 
25th), the Distins gave concerts there. Every evening, beginning on July 
3, 1849, the Assembly Rooms must have offered good summer entertainment. 
Italian opera singers, some of them previously connected with the Astor 
Place house, appeared in concert; Signora Valentini, Amalia Patti, Barili, 
Macchi, and Corelli were promised on July 3rd and 4th. For July 12th and 
following, Signori Novelli and Biondi also were listed. The aggregation 
was growing strong. Beginning on the 16th, Signora Valentini gave “ musi- 
cal soirees”; the artist announced on the 19th was Giubilei. Valentini 
herself sang songs in Italian, French, Spanish, German and English —a 
very lingual lady. 

On July 24th and for some time thereafter a new order brought in scenes 
from La Favorita, rendered by Corradi and M. and Mme. Berton. On 
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August 1st these same artists announced scenes (in costume) from Le Maitre 
de Chapelle by Paer, Au Peuple de Paris, with words and music by Berton, 
and L’Eclair, by Halévy. This, surely, was becoming operatical. Highly 
ambitious was the programme of August 15th, under the direction of F. A. 
Artault, of the Lafayette Bazaar. Selections from The Barber of Seville 
were rendered by Corradi and the Bertons, and “ Miss” Valentini sang the 
great air from Robert le Diable. On August 17th, was repeated Le M4itre 
de Chapelle, this time in conjunction with Aux Temps Heureux, words and 
music by Corradi. This ends the musical feast. On August 27th Herr 
Alexander began a series of evenings of magic. 


Concerts, 1848-1849 


On September 4th, 7th and 8th the procession began with concerts at the 
Tabernacle by the Moravian singers, including Zorer, Kraus, Stoepel, Kaln 
and Mlle. Lovarny; during the week of September 12th, they seemed to be 
performing nightly. David’s The Desert, as we saw, was sung once more 
at Castle Garden, on the 12th, with R. G. Paige, as usual; and on the same 
night J. L. Hatton, the London pianist and vocalist, came forth at the Apollo 
Rooms. Hatton made the hit that befitted his distinguished reputation at 
home. His second concert was torn off the calendar, so to speak, on the 
15th, and several more allured before he gave place to further novelty. He 
was at the Stuyvesant Institute, on September 25th, 26th, and 27th. A 
concert for the French Benevolent Society, at the Tabernacle, on September 
22nd, had as soloists M. and Mme. Laborde, Julia Northall, Novelli, 
Bottesini, Arditi, and a band under Rapetti. The Tabernacle heard glorious 
song in its day. 

Maurice Strakosch blew the first grand blast of the new season. On 
October 2nd he had a “ musical festival’”’ at the Tabernacle, at which par- 
ticipated Teresa Truffi, Rosina Pico, Miss Northall, Valtellina, Benedetti, 
Rossi (or Rosi, as he was frequently spelled), the Philharmonic Society, 
and the German Liederkranz. Verily, in those days, one needed not to wait 
upon the opera for the joys of operatic song. But it was not all vocal in 
1848-49; on October 4th, the Germania Music Society of twenty-five per- 
formers, from Berlin, thrilled with an instrumental concert neat and work- 
manlike and sonorous. The leader was Carl Lenschow. This band likewise 
made a hit; its first concert was at Niblo’s, Astor Place, its second, on 
October oth, at the much-used Tabernacle. There it appeared on several 
subsequent occasions. All parted regretfully from the gold mine that was 
New York. 

Mid-October was graced chiefly by the Germanians, so to put it, at the 
Tabernacle; but one of those numerous family groups whom it was sweet 
to see performing in musical amity came forth on the roth at the Apollo 
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Rooms. This was the Younker Family; father played on the ’cello, and 
Mme. Younker, boldly set down as a pupil of Mendelssohn, on the piano. 
On the 24th M. and Mme. Leati, with Burke, Timm and Hoffman, offered 
in the same rooms a vocal and instrumental concert. In New York the 
Germania Music Society lasted throughout October. They played also on 
November 4th at the Tabernacle. I fancy their ensemble playing was finer 
than anything of the sort to which New York had been accustomed; though 
we must not forget Gung’! and his band, soon to appear. 

And on the evening of the 3rd, at the Tabernacle, Wilson, the famous 
vocalist of long ago at Wallack’s National, made his bow in an evening of 
Scotch songs, during which he sang, among other things, Oh weel may the 
Boatie Row, Wha’ll Buy my Caller Herring? My Boy Tammy, Flowers of 
the Forest, Song from Marmion, Get up and Bar the Door, Woo’d and 
Married and a’, Scots Wha Hae, Land of the Leal, Allister McAllister, etc. 
On the 6th, 8th and 1oth, Wilson was heard at Stuyvesant Institute. 

The ‘‘Germanians’”’ resigned the Tabernacle to Wilson on November 
13th, 14th and 15th; and on November 16th and 17th Josef Gung’! gave 
at the same place his first concerts of the season, to overwhelming acclaim. 
Eight more followed before 1848 bowed to 1849. D. Ikelheimer announced 
a concert at the Tabernacle on November 25th, assisted by the company of 
Italian artists, at the Astor Place, under direction of Max Maretzek; the 
singers he promised were Amalia Patti, Teresa Truffi, Laborde, Dubreuil, 
Valtellina, Rossi and Giubilei. 1 wonder how little those opera singers 
were paid? At any rate, I doubt if the concert came off; Gung’! advertised 
for the same time and place, and may have possessed in triumph. 

Reader, what is a “ Grand Solemnity Concert’? Let us go to the Taber- 
nacle on November 3oth and find out. Henri Herz announced such a festival 
for that date, urging it as his “ first and last appearance” in New York this 
season; he engaged from the opera its choicest vocalists — Truffi, Mme. 
Laborde, Amalia Patti, Benedetti, Laborde, Dubreuil, Valtellina, Rossi, 
and a full orchestra, under Maretzek, and Gung’l. How little faith there is 
in musical princes and their farewells may be gauged by the number of 
times we shall be invited to hear Herz in the immediate future. 

Meanwhile, a new hall received the overflow of musical activities. On 
November 27th, Wilson advertised a concert at the New Assembly Rooms, 
Costar (sc) Mansion, Broadway. At this place, on the 29th, the Germania 
Musical Society gave its farewell concert, assisted by Mme. Otto. The 
room was between Spring and Prince Streets, we learn from the .advertise- 
ment of this concert, and the number was 539 Broadway, as we glean from 
Wilson’s advertisement for his second concert there on November 3oth. 
Gung’l gave several performances at this new hall, his eighth being set for 
December 8th. 

But we must not stay forever at 539 Broadway. At the Apollo Saloon, 
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on December oth, the German Ladies’ Benevolent Society offered a concert, 
with Mme. Otto, Mrs. C. E. Horn, Jules Hecht, Philip Mayer, George 
Bristow and the usual Timm. At the Apollo, likewise, on December 16th, 
Wilson gave another recital of Scotch songs, and on the same night, Maurice 
Strakosch appeared at the “ Musical Hall,” 539 Broadway, assisted by Herz, 
Julia Northall (both of whom had previously said “ farewell”) and A. 
Barili. Concerts of Sacred Music were now given on Sunday evenings at 
the New Chinese Rooms. And at the Tabernacle, on December 21st, came 
a grand concert by Herz, Mme. Laborde, Amalia Patti, Strakosch, Valtellina, 
S. Patti, Giubilei, Benedetti and Rosi (almost habitually so spelled). Mar- 
etzek conducted. On December 23rd, Anna Bishop, who had participated 
in Hamblin’s melancholy season at the Park, announced a gala concert at 
the Tabernacle, assisted by Bochsa, “harpist to the Queen of England.” 
On the 26th, Adéle and Charles Hohnstock announced, at 539 Broadway, 
their “last.” And Park memories were again stirred, on December 30th, 
by a “ Musical Festival” at the Tabernacle, for the unfortunate gentlemen 
of the Park Theatre orchestra. The assisting artists were Mme. Laborde, 
Mme. Rossi-Corsi, Amalia Patti, Miss De Luce, Laborde, Herz, Burke (once 
Master Burke), Timm, Sanquirico, Novelli, Rossi-Corsi, and the opera and 
Park Theatre bands. This concert closed the calendar year, 1848. 

And what of the new year? On January 2nd, Anna Bishop appeared at 
the Tabernacle, aided by Signor Perelli, tenor, and Bochsa, harpist, with 
George Loder as director. Among other attractions a choir rendered a new 
original “ grand chorus,” The California Gold Hunters. On the next eve- 
ning, at the same place, came a benefit for the Charitable Funds of the St. 
George and British Protective Emigrant Societies, at which performed 
Mme. Bishop, Bochsa, Mrs, E. Loder, Miss Watson, Greatorex, Massett, 
and the twin artists, Charles and Adéle Hohnstock, who had recently made 
their début at the Broadway Theatre. On the 6th, at the Tabernacle, the 
Distin family of saxophone players made night pleasing for admirers of 
music produced by that insistent weapon. These Distins were the sensation 
of the new year. Their next concerts at the Tabernacle came on the 16th 
and 17th of January, but thereafter New York was seldom free from Saxo- 
phonic Distins. Verily 1848-49 was a great year for foreign musicians. 
The Hohnstock twins gave a “ farewell” concert at Musical Hall, 530 
Broadway, on January 2oth; on the 23rd, Josef Gung’l returned to the 
Tabernacle. He was there again the 2oth, and offered his “ last ” concert on 
the 3rd of February. He of course appeared again on the 6th. The concert 
of Wall, the blind harper, invited to the Tabernacle on January 25th; his 
assistants were Julia Northall, Mme. Bothe, and Mrs. E. Loder. 

Meantime, at Stuyvesant Institute, Macarthy began a series of Irish 
evenings, on February 1st. Luigi Elena, an Italian violinist, fifteen years 
old, “ member of many Philharmonic Societies, and recently elected to the 
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New York Philharmonic,” made his début at Stuyvesant Institute, on Feb- 
ruary 8th, assisted by his brother, Annibale, a child of eight, who did to 
the piano what his brother did to the violin. On February 13th, for old 
times’ sake, many must have attended the fiftieth annual concert of the 
Euterpean Society, at the Apollo Rooms. The Courrier des Etats-Unis lists 
for March 6th, a concert at the Tabernacle, with the Labordes, Mlle. Fasci- 
otti, Ferrari, Taffanelli, Castrone, Novelli, and Maretzek, many of them of 
that mystery band, which, a few days previously, puzzled us at Astor Place. 

Concert-giving, if Herald advertisements represent all, slackened con- 
siderably during Lent. I find nothing further of importance till March 
16th, when, at the Astor Place Opera House, Barili repeated that everlast- 
ing Desert, of Félicilen David. The Hebrew Benevolent Society had its 
concert on March 2oth, at the Tabernacle, the assisting artists being the 
Labordes, Borghese, Corelli, Taffanelli, Adéle and Charles Hohnstock, and 
Max Maretzek (as conductor). But the night after (March 21st), at the 
same place, the ever-popular Dempster came back for his first concert of 
the season. Needless to say, it was not his last. His “ last’ was announced 
for April 4th. ‘‘ Farewell,’ however, was the slogan of the concert by Luigi 
and Annibale Elena, at the Apollo Rooms, on March 24th. 

Fluid was musical offering and quite catholic public taste, in 1840. 
Here, on March 27th and 20th are the Germania Musical Society, twenty- 
five in number, now performing under Lenschow at the Assembly Room, 
Chinese Building. And on April 3rd, Robert Morris, “the ancient Bard of 
the Ninth Ward,” gave a “ grand vocal and instrumental concert” at the 
Apollo Rooms. Reader, the choice was infinite, in those days, in matters 
of no considerable moment. Bottesini, the really fine player on the double 
bass, and soon to be acclaimed in Europe, gave his “last grand concert 
previous to departure ” for the older world, on April 2nd; his assistants were 
Signora Maraschi, prima donna, her first appearance in America, Signori 
Ferrari, Beneventano and Castrone, under the leadership of Barili. By 
general request, Bottesini played The Carnival of Venice on the double 
bass; surely a feat resembling the gambolling of an elephant. Let us not 
forget the Holy Week Concerts at the Tabernacle, by artists of the Italian 
Opera, under Max Maretzek — the dates being April 5th and 7th. 

On April rith, was given at the Tabernacle a grand cantata — Eleu- 
theria — illustrating the Career of Freedom from the escape of Israel out 
of Egypt to the triumph in America, and reactionary influence on the old 
world in 1848. The words of this were by Horatio Stone, the music by 
George Henry Curtis, the orchestral arrangement by George Frederick Bris- 
tow. The work was presented by the chorus of the Sacred Music Society — 
of which we have recently heard but little — the soloists being Mrs. L. A. 
Jones, Miss E. De Luce, Robert George Paige, and H. T. Lincoln. The 
director was Bristow. This sounds pretty dreadful to me. Yet it was 
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repeated on April 20th. The season drew to a close. The Distins, with 
Miss O’Connor and Miss Distin, gave two concerts in the Concert Hall of 
the Chinese Museum, on April 24th and 25th; and Josef Gung’! announced 
for the 27th, at the Tabernacle, “ his last concert before leaving for Europe.” 
Julia Northall, Scharfenberg and Timm — the last of whom at least never 
announced his “ farewell” — assisted on this occasion. The Distins were 
at the Apollo Rooms on May roth and 11th. And we thought the decade of 
the 1920's the time of the “ discovery” of the saxophone! On May 7th 
Désiré Ikelheimer gave a concert at the Apollo Rooms, assisted by Elisa 
Vernet Valentini, Corelli, Taffanelli and Maretzek. Dempster was again at 
the Tabernacle for certain May evenings. In mid-May, I find the Distins 
several times at the Tabernacle; they were there still from May 22nd to 
May 25th inclusive. On the gentle breezes — not to say blurts — from their 
saxophones, New York was wafted to the Elysian Fields at Hoboken, to 
Vauxhall, to whatever gardens offered solace in the heated spell. A testi- 
monial, on the 31st, to these windy suspirations of forced breath, enlisted, 
at the Tabernacle, many prominent singers and instrumentalists. Mrs. 
Emma Gillingham Bostwick may have detained some in their flight when, 
on the evening of May 28th, she gave a concert at the Chinese Assembly 
Rooms, her assisting artists being Mrs. L. A. Jones, Richard Hoffman, 
Joseph Burke, Robert Andrews, W. D. Comes, Greatorex, and J. A. Kyle. 
I wonder if the Kilmiste Family, on May 31st, may not really have ended 
the musical season with their concert at the Society Library? No, because 
they appeared again, on both the afternoon and the evening of June 2nd. 
The musical activities of the summer of 1849 | shall treat under another 
heading. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 1848-1849 


The reader, doubtless, has noted the dearth in the present season of large 
musical performances. I have recorded but little of the once prominent 
Sacred Music Society. But I can now, following my usual custom, write 
of the offerings of the Philharmonic Society. 

Their first two concerts were, this year, given in the Assembly Rooms, 
Chinese Buildings. The assisting artists on December 2nd were Luigi Elena 
and Richard Hoffman; on January 27th, Herr P. Eltz played variations for 
bassoon by F. Jacoby, and Herr Haase rendered Brilliant Variations, for 
the trumpet, by Granz. George Loder directed both these concerts, and I 
refuse to rescue from oblivion the pieces he interpreted by now forgotten 
celebrities such as Niels W. Gade, W. S. Bennett, F. Ries, and Lindpainter. 
In the second of the concerts, however, Spohr’s Double Symphony for two 
orchestras, and the Minuet and Trio from Mozart’s Symphony in G minor 
must have been like rich jewels in an Ethiop’s ear. Seventy players formed 
the orchestra at the first concert and seventy-one at the second. For their 
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third concert, on March 17th, the Society returned to the Apollo Rooms, 
and returned also to ancient form by rendering the Eroica of Beethoven. 
The director was Theodore Eisfeld, and the soloists were again members of 
the organisation. There were sixty-five in the orchestra. Max Maretzek 
led the forces at the last concert (May 12th) and the soloists were Distin 
and his sons, accompanied by J. Willy. As if those saxophones were not 
enough, a Gran Septetto by Hummel for piano-forte, flute, oboe, horn, tenor, 
violoncello, and double bass, was performed by Timm, Kyle, Wiese, Schnitz, 
Poppenberg, Boucher, and Jacoby. The concert began with a Sinfonia 
Passionata, a prize symphony, by Franz Lachner, and ended with the over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz. Altogether this seems the least interesting season 
I have yet recorded for the Philharmonic Society. 


THE SUMMER GARDENS, 1849 


Perhaps the most attractive summer theatre in New York, in 1849, was 
Burton’s; undoubtedly the best summer garden was the newly rebuilt 
Niblo’s. Since, however, Niblo’s did not begin the campaign till July was 
well on its way and carried into the next season, without break, I decided to 
leave its summer activities until I discuss the theatrical year, 1849-50. 

I begin, therefore, with Vauxhall, which, so early as March 26, 1849, was 
thrown open by Mrs. Oldfield (late Mrs. Downie) for nightly performances 
by Major Littlefinger “ and the whole of her family.” The wording here 
leads one to attribute to Mrs. Oldfield the maternity of the Major. On 
April 23rd George H. Hill began a series of his entertainments, “‘ for a few 
evenings.” This was the last engagement in the city of Yankee Hill; he 
died in September, 1849, a very few months after that other great Yankee 
actor, Dan Marble. One notes how much Hill had been occupied in enter- 
taining New York in theatre and in “hall,” during this, his last winter on 
the stage. The next incumbent of Vauxhall was Macarthy, “ the celebrated 
delineator of Irish character,” seen during the season at the Broadway. He 
began on May 7th, for six nights; toward the end of the week he was assisted 
by Fanny Frazier (or Frazer), the singer. The only remaining item for the 
summer is an occasional ball. But on September ist, Victor Verdalle 
attempted, suspended by his feet, to go up in a balloon; he tried again on 
the 5th, “trusting that a liberal public will, in some measure, compensate 
him for the unfortunate accident” of the first ascent. 


CasTLE GARDEN, 1849 


Castle Garden, in the summer of 1848 a home of drama and music, 
began, on June 11th of this season, a series of concerts a Ja Musard, with the 
Distins, the Germania Band, Fanny Frazer, Mlle. Lovarney, Miss O’Con- 
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nor, and Gung’l’s Band — surely a musical adjunct to ocean breeze and 
lapping wave. French and Heiser were the proprietors, and during the next 
few weeks added to the gaiety of the city. During the third week (begin- 
ning on June 25th) Richard Hoffman was extra attraction. Caroline Hif- 
fert, Stephen Leach, Mlle. Lovarney (or Lovarny), and Herr Stoepel, with 
the Germania Band, made glad the week of July 2nd. On July 4th Herr 
Cline walked the tight rope. During the week of July oth, the management 
advertised summer fétes, involving a band of 4o, under Maretzek and 
Loder, playing Italian opera airs. Mme. Berton, Signor Corradi, and M. 
Berton, all from the New Orleans Opera, gave scenes from opera “ in full 
costume,” beginning on July 16th. A short time after, they repeated this 
experiment as we saw, at the Assembly Rooms of the Chinese Museum. 
Perhaps the opening of Niblo’s new theatre on July 3oth threw a blight on 
Castle Garden; beginning on August 6th, I find but the Sable Brothers 
pouring their voices on the night air. They remained for a week or two; 
on August 14th merely balls and promenade concerts were held out as in- 
ducements to visitors. On August 27th, the dancing was denominated 
bal d’été, and Herr Cline once more thrilled those who did not care to dance. 
On September 5th, was advertised “last week but one of the glorious sum- 
mer fétes ’; Julia Miles, Mr. Hamilton, and Herr Stoepel supplied much of 
the “ glory.” 


BROOKLYN, 1848-1849 


We can begin with no bigger attraction than tiny Tom Thumb, who was 
advertised in the Star to fill the dates of September 2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th, 
at the Brooklyn Institute; he was to give three “levees” daily, and with, 
him were shown the “magnificent presents and jewels received from the 
crowned heads and nobility of Europe.” The little hero would represent 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great, and exhibit himself also in Scotch dress, 
as well as in “ the elegant court dress” worn before Queen Victoria, the King 
and Queen of France, and the Emperor of Russia. Furthermore, the minia- 
ture equipage presented by Queen Victoria, “consisting of the smallest 
horses in the world, Chariot attended by Elfin coachman and footmen in 
livery, will promenade the streets daily, and be seen at the front of the Hall, 
at the close of each Day’s Levee.” Surely this must have excited staid 
Brooklyn; Williamsburgh had the same thrills on September 8th and oth 
at its own Williamsburgh Garden. 

The Moravian Singers occupied the Female Academy, on September 
oth and roth, Mlle. Lovarny, on the later occasion, singing in German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. The Congo Minstrels (1. Gourges, Jr., director) 
were at the Institute on the 12th and 13th, where they were followed, on 
the 14th, by Campbell’s Minstrels, performing for the benefit of sufferers by 
the dreadful fire which, on the oth, had laid low a large part of the business 
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district in the most thriving regions of Fulton Street. In view of this dis- 
aster, amusements lagged till September 28th, when came to Montague Hall 
for three days (says the Eagle), the Dwarf Brothers, recently arrived from 
Europe. They sang and posed as Grecian statues, assisted by John Jacobs, 
“accordionist.”” September died, on the 30th, with an Amateur Glee Con- 
cert by the Quartette Club of Brooklyn, held at the Female Academy, for 
the benefit of sufferers from the fire. 

We ascend, on October 5th, to the heights of a concert, at the Female 
Academy, given by Maurice Strakosch, “ pianist of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia”; he played a fantasia from Lucia di Lammermoor, and several of his 
own compositions. Julia Northall and Timm assisted. Miss Northall (a 
native of Brooklyn) also called her fellow citizens to J. Zundel’s organ 
recital at the Church of the Saviour, Pierrepont Street, where, on October 
17th, she and Greatorex and Wunderlich were part-providers of the feast. 
And Miss Northall was herself honoured at her own concert, on the 23rd, 
at the same motherly Female Academy, when Maurice Strakosch, Philip 
Mayer and Antonio Barili (at the piano) helped to administer joy. At 
the Female Academy, also, the Germania Musical Society of twenty-four 
was listed in the Star for a second concert, on October 21st; others followed, 
on the 25th and November 3rd. And, though lectures are not usually my 
quarry, may I recall to my very oldest readers lectures by the Reverend 
John Lord — a memory of long ago — who began on October 26th, with a 
discourse on Charlemagner Succeeding evenings were devoted to Pope 
Hildebrand, Godfrey the Crusader, Becket, Abelard and Luther — all pleas- 
ingly treated and made into digestible condiments for good Brooklynites. 

After that edification, it seems boyish and perverse to drop to Sands, 
Lent and Company’s Hippofereean Arena, set in the vacant lot on Montague 
Street, near City Hall, and there exhibiting, on October 26th, 27th and 
28th, celebrities so good as R. Sands and his agile sons, Walter Aymar, 
Pete Morris (in songs), William Aymar, aerial vaulter, and the clowns, 
Pentland and Lathrop. Quite in the same category of joy was the visit 
(November 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th) to a plot near City Hall, of Van 
Amburgh’s Menagerie. Lucky young Brooklyn of that autumn just after 
the fire! I return to the Female Academy for a concert, on November 21st, 
of J. Zundel, “organist from St. Petersburgh,” and for Josef Gung’l’s eve- 
ning on the 24th, when he played his own Newsboy Potpourri, Farewell to 
Berlin (a waltz) and Sounds from Home — his coadjutors being Rudolph- 
son (horn), Bohme (clarionet) and Master Zabel (harp). Personally, I 
believe I should have preferred an evening of the dear old Scotch songs, 
rendered (after postponement) on November 20th, by John Wilson, of the 
Amilie cast at Wallack’s National, ten years earlier; Wilson sang again 
on December 15th, at the same Female Academy. Meantime, the fading 
eae gave on December 5th and rith his well-known specialties at 
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Montague Hall; and at the Institute, on the 6th and 12th of December, 
appeared Gung'l’s Band. 


ATTEMPTS AT DRAMA, 1848-1849 


A band of amateurs bravely turned the Assembly Room, City Hotel 
(in the grounds of the Old Military Garden), into what the advertisement 
called “a beautiful theatre,” and there, on December 10th, gave perform- 
ances of Perfection, The Jealous Husband and Catching an Heiress. G. W. 
Hill was down as lessee, A. Macdonald as manager, and F. Wiese as leader 
of the orchestra. According to the Star of December 20th, Macdonald was 
called out during the evening, and spoke, “ apologizing for disappointment 
in not receiving customers according to promise and the failure in not 
having scenery complete.” The band tried again, on December 2oth, in 
what it now called Brooklyn Concert Hall, at the junction of Fulton and 
Joralemon Streets. The Young Scamp and Box and Cox offered, as per- 
formers, Macdonald, Stanley, Oakley, Addison, M. Charles, and Misses 
Mason, Webster, Granby and Morton. For January 8th, at the same Con- 
cert Hall, the Star advertised “ the first night of the regular season.” C. W. 
Clarke, Lansing, Mrs. Dyott, Mrs. Tilton, and Miss Flynn, professionals, 
assisted the amateurs, in The Lady of Lyons and The Secret. Gabriel 
Harrison (A History of the Progress of the Drama, Music, and the Fine 
Arts in the City of Brooklyn) gives a sketchy account of these proceedings, 
which I have gleaned from the Star. The New York Herald advertises for 
January 15th, at the “ Brooklyn Theatre, Military Garden,” the second week 
of C. W. Clarke — his benefit — when were presented The Bottle, with 
Clarke and Mrs. Dyott, a dance by Gertrude Dawes, and A Ghost in Spite 
of Himself. 

I return to the usual — for Brooklyn. Anna Bishop and Bochsa per- 
formed (according to the Eagle of December 22nd) before an audience of 
between one hundred and one hundred and fifty at the Female Academy, 
on the very stormy evening of December 21st; on the 28th, Adéle and 
Charles Hohnstock appeared in that same welcoming auditorium. On the 
5th of January they were at the Institute. Church fairs and festivals seem, 
according to Star columns, to have provided Brooklyn with most of its 
December merriment; but, on December 28th, the eloquent Henry Ward 
Beecher, in a lecture at the Institute defended ““ Amusements.”’ as necessary 
for health, economic or business thrift, morality and religion, and perfect- 
ness or symmetry of mind. Boston had been shocked that a clergyman 
should take so easy-going a stand. I should like, in view of all this, to 
know what might have been Beecher’s attitude toward Campbell’s Min- 
strels, gaily holding forth, on January 2nd, at Montague Hall, and, on the 
4th, at the Williamsburgh Garden. He would, I am certain, have approved 
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of a concert, on January 25th, at the Female Academy, at which, according 
to the New York Herald, were to appear Teresa Truffi, Amalia Patti, Bene- 
detti, Arnoldi, Rossi-Corsi, Novelli, Torriani and Kyle. And most as- 
suredly he could have recommended a performance on January 3oth, in 
the same hall, when the Brooklyn Sacred Music Society, (under direction 
of J. Zundel) sang Léwe’s cantata of The Seven Sleepers, aided by R. G. 
Paige, Mrs. R. S. Jamieson, Robert Andrews, the popular Mrs. Laura A. 
Jones, Miss M. Peterchen, Miss M. L. Leach, W. M. Smith, D. B. Bell, 
S. W. Wallace, Berford, and Gung’l’s band. 

In January and February our good Brooklyn passed from church fairs 
to balls and temperance lectures; on February 6th, Van Wagenen, the 
Poughkeepsie blacksmith, lectured, at the Institute, on Temperance, re- 
peating his efforts on the 7th at Allen’s Hall (Smith and Butler Streets), 
on the 8th at the Atlantic Street Hall, and on the oth at Montague Hall. 
Again I repeat that temperance activities were a main staple of amusement, 
in the ’40’s, for many serious persons who contemned playgoing. The 
recent effort to establish plays in Brooklyn degenerated, at Concert Hall 
(now called the Brooklyn Concert Saloon, Military Garden) into a mere 
entertainment of glees, solos, choruses, dancers, etc., given nightly for weeks, 
after February 8th, under direction of A. MacFarland, Jr. Gung’l’s band 
again occupied the Female Academy, on February 13th, and, on February 
21st, the New York Herald states that White’s Minstrels were in Brooklyn. 
And the Star lights the way to performances by Yankee Hill, in Montague 
Hall, on March 6th and 20th. On the 15th, Mrs. L. A. Jones, D. B. Bell, 
C. C. Rexford, and others sang at the Jay Street Church, and, on March 
24th, the popular Dempster faced (according to the Star) an audience of 
only two hundred at the Institute. I hope Mrs. Frances Kemble Butler 
fared better, at the Lyceum, Washington Street, for readings of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (April 1oth and 14th) and Romeo and Juliet (April 
12th). 

At the Atheneum, Brooklyn Garden, on April 13th and 14th, the Sable 
Brothers were dusky-faced and sweet-voiced in the persons of J. G. Evans, 
J. H. Cleaveland (sic), T. Waddee, H. Donnelly, E. Smith, A. Forrest, 
F. Leslie and J. Turpin, with J. G. Evans as director. The Brooklyn Sacred 
Music Society again sang, at the Female Academy, on April 17th, their 
soloists including Mrs. L. A. Jones, W. P. Bensel, Wallace, Rexford and 
Wardell; Romberg’s The Song of the Bell was included in their list. Equally 
musical, possibly, were performances, on April 19th and 2oth, at Montague 
Hall, of the renowned Christy’s Minstrels. At Gothic Hall on the 18th, 
Dr. Valentine opened a four-nights engagement. The New Orleans Serena- 
ders began four nights at Gothic Hall, on May 14th, a building in which, 
on the 11th was exhibited Hutchings’s Panorama of the Mediterranean. 
Let me finish this extra-theatrical matter with a performance of Handel’s 
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Samson, carried through on June 7th, at the Female Academy, by the 
Brooklyn Sacred Music Society, abetted by J. Jones, Mrs. L. A. Jones, Anna 
Stone, D. B. Bell, T. Wallace, and J. Pearson, conductor. Dodworth’s 
Band and Julia Northall were at the Institute, on June 22nd. 


BROOKLYN THEATRICALS, 1849 


This leaves the stage clear for plays. The same theatre, opened in 
bleak winter by the amateurs, renewed itself on June 11th, (says Gabriel 
Harrison), with The Youthful Queen and Charles II, Bass being featured 
in both. I find advertised in the Star for performance, on June 14th, The 
Dead Shot and The Wandering Minstrel, the players being Bass, Byrne, 
Bradshaw, Littell, Miss Pierpont and Mrs. Myers. Malvina (Pray) danced, 
and Mrs. Hautonville sang. Charles II and Forty and Fifty were in the bill 
for the 15th; and, on the 16th, John Dunn gave That Rascal Jack, and 
Bass appeared in Nicholas Flam and The Double-Bedded Room. Walcot 
came in, on the 18th, as Jeremiah Clip (with Dunn as Podge), in The 
Widow’s Victim, and Bass and Dunn finished the evening as Slasher and 
Crasher. Walcot, Bass and Dunn were the only performers specified, ex- 
cept Miss Sinclair (songs) and Malvina, in familiar farces like The Man 
Without a Head, Sketches in India, Poor Pillicoddy, and A Roland for an 
Oliver, until June 22nd, when Dyott and Fanny Wallack were down for 
Claude Melnotte and Pauline, with Bass as Damas. Naval Engagements, 
A Glance at New York and That Rascal Jack made up the joys of the 23rd. 
On the 26th, Walcot and Miss Wallack played The Married Rake, and 
T. B. Johnston was Jake, in Brooklyn in Slices. Faint Heart never Won 
Fair Lady (with Walcot, Littell and Miss Wallack), Why Don’t She Marry 
(with Miss Wallack as Lisette), The Dumb Belle (with George Jordan, on 
the 30th), Musical Arrivals (with Johnston and Caroline Chapman), C. W. 
Clarke and Fanny Wallack, in The Hunchback (July 2nd), with Redmond 
Ryan, in The Irish Tutor, on the same evening — these were some of the 
concluding acts. Clarke and Miss Wallack, in The Day after the Wedding, 
and Ryan, in Born to Good Luck, made up Ryan’s benefit bill, on the 6th. 
The last gleam from the Star lighted to the benefit of Clarke, on July 7th, 
when he and Miss Wallack gave The Wizard of the Glen, and he essayed 
Mose, in A Glance at New York, with T. B. Johnston as “ Dutchy.” But 
the New York Herald promises much for Fanny Wallack’s benefit, on the 
5th. For the first time, she attempted Hamlet, and her support (mostly 
of volunteers) included Vache, C. W. Clarke, Johnston, Moorhouse, Rea, 
Pope, Thompson, and Mrs. Hield. Rice also contributed his services as 
The Virginia Mummy, and Redmond Ryan his for The Omnibus. Verily a 
midsummer night’s dream of a feast for Brooklyn! on its promises | drop 
the curtain for that busy and important season in our sister city. 
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Otto CotTaceE, HoBoKEN, 1849 


When were we last in Hoboken, O reader? Well, we depart now for Otto 
Cottage, our old resort, on June 20th, for a grand concert by Gung’l’s band, 
which, forsooth, we have already heard to the point of tedium, in New 
York. About three times a week, at three in the afternoon, that indefatig- 
able group of artists played in the town across the river; and they con- 
tinued to do so throughout July. During the winter preceding Gung'l’s 
had been advertised for private affairs and parties; now they were as public 
as they well could be over there where beer and light drinks — and heavy 
— flowed into the consciousness of the listening throngs. 
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THE BROADWAY, BURTON'S, THE BOWERY, THE NATIONAL, 
1849-1850 


at the Broadway Theatre, continuing until September 15th, with an 
interesting company, including Tedesco, Biscaccianti, Vita Caranti, 
Amalia Patti, Corelli, Vietti, Novelli, Rossi-Corsi, and Sanquirico. 

The regular fall and winter season of 1849-50 began on the following 
Monday, September 17th, when James Hudson, another of the Banquo line 
of Irishmen, made his first appearance in America in the never-failing Born 
to Good Luck and The Irish Lion; A Kiss in the Dark, played by the 
regular company, completed the bill. The casts, in addition to Hudson, 
included Fredericks, D. Whiting, Warden, W. B. Chapman, Charles Pope, 
E. Shaw, Mrs. Hield, Mrs. Warwick, Mrs. George Loder, Kate Horn, and 
Mrs. A. Knight (recently of Burton’s). D. Whiting, long a reliable stock 
actor in New York, made, on this occasion, his first appearance at the 
Broadway. Hudson, a fine-looking man and a sweet singer, at once took 
a high place in the regiment of Irish comedians. 

The newcomer from Dublin and London went through the inevitable 
round of Power-Collins-Brougham pieces: Rory O’More, The Irish Post, 
His Last Legs, How to Pay the Rent, O’Flannigan and the Fairies, King 
O’Neil, The Nervous Man (in which Blake appeared as Aspen), and St. 
Patrick’s Eve. Wherever he could be fitted in, John Dyott added to the 
strength of the distribution, as did Blake, the stage manager. Slasher and 
Crasher, Box and Cox, The Last Man, and Sweethearts and Wives soon 
emerged. The company, it will be seen, was fairly good; but Lester (Wal- 
lack) was gone to the Bowery, Fanny Wallack, likewise, had departed, and 
Rose Telbin, alas! was dead. The Broadway was now a “star”’ theatre, 
and the company could deteriorate imperceptibly, so long as the stars were 
of sufficient brilliancy. 

During Hudson’s engagement he was seen several times in Boucicault’s 
new comedy of The Knight of Arva, thus first played on September 21st: 


r YHE reader will not forget that I carried him through an opera season 


(Camere WS IRASY cosonoassoscnes Mi Hudson” “Count Offenboer -.......--..- Mr. Thompson 
Done Dickow merece e te eee INIGeaSTeGeTICKS? we) OSC) arene crimiaeis aise set aieto ier Mr. Whiting 
PukercderC@halaninester ween Mie, 12 Sree PONV ESS WENO, oop oconcnecnasons Miss Horn 
Mame lime cce lore ceca aqsttts, cas cae Vine Ge Popes Baroness @rasanercctis cesses cis Mrs. Hield 


It is, perhaps, with the character of Connor the Rash that Hudson’s fame 

is chiefly connected. He tried, during his first engagement here, another 

novelty — The Irish Secretary — brought out on September 26th, with 
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Hudson as Paddy Fitzgerald, Fredericks as Sir George Courtly, and Kate 
Horn as Ellen Courtly. 

The Albion of September 22nd thinks “‘ Mr. Hudson approximates more 
nearly to his great predecessor [Power] than any one of his rivals, in the 
finish and neatness of his acting, and in the individuality he throws around 
his separate personations; while in his vocalization he is immeasurably 
superior to Power himself. His voice is one of great compass, rich, mellow, 
and melodious, exactly fitted for the music of ‘ Irish melodies.’ His execu- 
tion is artistic. ... As an actor he is chaste, natural and consequently 
telling. . . . He seizes upon the prevailing idiosyncrasy of a part and 
realizes it in his impersonation; and it is in this great essential that he 
approaches so nearly to Power.” Yet “there is an occasional lack of point 
and force in the delivery of his dialogue, that throws a something of tame- 
ness into his efforts. . . . The heightening up of some of his characters to 
a rather more popular standard may be necessary.” 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 


Hudson’s engagement terminated on September 6th. On Monday, the 
8th, Charlotte Cushman, who had had four years of success in England, 
re-appeared at the Broadway for an engagement which was to place her 
indisputably at the head of American tragic actresses — a position she has 
never lost. She began, now, as Mrs. Haller, her chief support — as the 
Stranger — being Charles W. Couldock, who then made his début on the 
American stage. Mr. Couldock’s career as a tragic performer was brief; 
but as an actor of strong character parts he long held an enviable place in 
the American theatre. 

On successive nights, thereafter, Miss Cushman appeared as Rosalind 
(with Couldock as Jaques, Kate Horn as Celia, and Dyott as Orlando), as 
Lady Macbeth (with Couldock as Macbeth and Dyott as Macduff), as 
Mariana (with Couldock as St. Pierre), as Julia (with Couldock as Master 
Walter, Dyott as Clifford, and Kate Horn as Helen), as Queen Katharine 
(with Couldock as Wolsey, and Blake as Henry VIII), as Meg Merrilies 
(with George Jordan, late of Burton’s, as Henry Bertram, W. B. Chapman 
as Dominie Sampson, and Mrs. Loder as Lucy), and as Juliana (with 
Couldock as Aranza). Several of these parts were repeated during the 
season. Miss Cushman did not play on Saturday nights; therefore, on 
the 13th, Couldock enacted Othello, to the Iago of Dyott, the Emilia of 
Mrs. Hield and the Desdemona of Mrs. A. Knight — assuredly not an in- 
spiring cast. On the 20th, Couldock attempted King Lear, assisted by 
the same artists. Miss Carman was down for the part of Aranthe, proof 
incontrovertible that Couldock enacted Lear @ Ja Nahum Tate. Stuart 
was Burgundy. 
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McKEAN BUCHANAN : EY MISS CUSHMAN AS 
ENS) FOUN TE TE ae LADY MACBETH 


From an Engraving Fee © _—. From a Photograph 
by Sherratt SS by C. D. Fredericks & Co. 


HUDSON AS CONNOR THE RASH COULDOCK AS CARDINAL WOLSEY 
From a Toedteberg Reproduction From an Engraving by S. Hollyer 


ALEXINA FISHER BAKER 
From an Engraving by H. B. Hall, after a Chrystalotype by McClees and Germon 
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Miss Cushman’s popular Beatrice was seen on the 23rd, with Couldock 
as Benedick and Dyott as Claudio. I do not like to think of what sort of 
As You Like It was presented on October 24th; I find in the cast J. Byrne 
as Eustace and Mr. George as Louis — characters unknown to Shakespeare. 
T. J. Hind, a middling actor long known to our stage, now crept into the 
Broadway bills, as Duke Frederick. For her benefit, on October 26th, Miss 
Cushman appeared as Meg Merrilies, and also as Mrs. Simpson. 

The Albion, throughout this engagement, sings the praises of the great 
actress and bears witness to the enthusiasm of the crowds of spectators. 
It believes she can establish a new school of acting, founded on her own 
natural methods, and abolishing forever the stilted, chanting style of tragic 
delivery then rampant. Each one of her performances, in turn, is reviewed 
with intelligence and discrimination, if with laudatory acclaim. The critic 
had feared that her personality would militate against her success in Bianca, 
Julia, and Mariana, yet was forced to admit his error; the great art of the 
actress overcame the impression created at first by her strong, masculine 
features. For Meg Merrilies no words were adequate; the characterisation 
was extraordinary. These articles might well be collected in book-form, 
as a tribute to the unrivalled Cushman. Evidently it was long since New 
York had been so stirred by any performances. 


Co.titins; A SEASON OF OPERA 


Either the public was insatiable in craving for Irish comedians, or the 
manager was hard up for stars. It would seem to us bad policy to follow 
Hudson by an engagement of Collins in the same parts. Nevertheless, 
Collins re-emerged, on October 29th, in Born to Good Luck and How to 
Pay the Rent. The reader knows, as well as I, what followed on subsequent 
evenings: The Irish Ambassador, Teddy the Tiler, King O’Neil, His Last 
Legs, Rory O’More, The Nervous Man, The Irish Post, The Irish Attorney 
— the immitigable list. But, on November 7th, Collins appeared in a new 
offering by George H. Andrews— O'Grady, the Irish Guardsman — in 
which he was assisted by Dyott as Louis XIV, Whiting as Richelieu, Pope 
as Rochefort, Fredericks as Count Dillon, Johnson as Bois Renard, Shaw 
as Chesneve, George Jordan as Hector, Mrs. Hield as Anne of Austria, Miss 
Olivia as Adéle, and Kate Horn as Madeline. The piece was given nightly, 
to the close of Collins’s engagement, on November roth. With it, on the 
8th, was presented the farce of Taken In and Done For: Tom Tipover by 
George Jordan, Peter Bodkin by W. B. Chapman, Mrs. Skinner by Mrs. 
Hield, Mrs. Bodkin by Kate Horn, and Betty Jinks by Mrs. George Loder. 

The management turned to music; for November 12th, it advertised 
The Child of the Regiment, with Rosa Jacques, from Germany vza Philadel- 
phia, as Marie, Mrs. Blake as the Marchioness, Miss Olivia as the Countess, 
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W. H. Reeves as Tonio, Seguin as Cartouche, Whiting as Hortensius. A 
failure in the gas supply, just after the performance started, caused the 
closing of the house, and it was not till the 13th that the “ opera” was pre- 
sented. On the 14th, Mrs. Seguin re-appeared in The Bohemian Girl, Mrs. 
Blake bravely essaying the Queen of the Gipsies, Brunton being the Flores- 
tan, Meyer the Arnheim, Reeves the Thaddeus, and Seguin the Devilshoof. 
This cast (except for Mrs. Blake) sounds more like opera and less like 
makeshift than did that of the preceding evening. On November 16th 
came Don Giovanni, with Meyer as the Don, Reeves as Ottavio, Seguin 
as Leporello, Mrs. Seguin as Donna Anna, Rosa Jacques as Zerlina and Julia 
Daly (her first appearance in New York) as Elvira. Fra Diavolo was the 
new offering of November 2oth, its cast including Reeves, Brunton, Meyer, 
Seguin, Mrs. Seguin and Mrs. Blake. The Placides could do almost any- 
thing; possibly Mrs. Blake, in middle life, could still sing. I hardly see how 
the company dared attempt Norma on November 21st, with an aggregation 
including Rosa Jacques as Norma, Mrs. Seguin as “ Elberta,” Julia Daly 
as Clotilda, Seguin as Oroveso, and Reeves as “ Claudian.” Perhaps what 
music they did not kill they cut. Julia Daly we shall later find in her 
proper sphere as the impersonator of Yankee girls. Norma was repeated 
at the Broadway on the 23rd, and part of it, in connection with The Bo- 
hemian Girl, for Mrs. Jacques’s benefit on the 24th. 


Hackett; Hupson; THE BATEMANS 


Music died out on that night; on November 26th the perennial Hackett 
came in as Falstaff, with William Wheatley, long absent in Philadelphia, 
as the Prince, with Fredericks as the King, and Dyott as Hotspur. The 
next night Hackett sank gracefully to Rip Van Winkle and His Last Legs. 
M. Tonson; The Merry Wives of Windsor, and repetitions carried Hackett 
through the week to his benefit, on December ist, when he enacted his 
well-known roles in The Yankee in England, M. Mallet, and The Ken- 
tuckian. Hackett’s engagements were proverbially short. 

Equally brief was that of the new Hudson, beginning on December 3rd; 
he started in The Knight of Arva and The Irish Secretary — oases in the 
well-worn Irish repertoire; and throughout the week he was seen in The 
White Horse of the Peppers, More Blunders than One (as Larry Hooligan), 
in St. Patrick’s Eve, and The Soldier of Fortune. The last piece was part 
of his benefit bill, on December 7th; another was The Irish Recruit, in 
which his Dermot O’Flynn was associated with the Sergeant Sparks of 
Shaw, the Buffer of Pope, the Norah Connolly of Kate Horn, and the Peggy 
Flynn of Mrs. George Loder. On the same evening, Hudson, who appar- 
ently liked, occasionally, to get out of the emerald repertoire, enacted 
Petruchio, to the Katharine of Mrs. Hield. 
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Perhaps the thought of Christmas inspired the engagement of Kate 
and Ellen Bateman, beginning on December 1oth. These prodigies opened 
in the fifth act of Richard II], with Kate as Richmond, and Ellen as Rich- 
ard; Kate also played the Spoiled Child, with Ellen as Tag. On the 12th, 
in the trial scene of The Merchant of Venice, Ellen as Shylock was cowed 
into mercy by Kate as Portia; and later in the programme Kate was Lisette, 
to the Natz Tieck of Ellen, in The Swiss Cottage. Bombastes Furioso, with 
Ellen as Bombastes, and Kate as Artaxomines, was part of the joy of De- 
cember 13th. And excruciating, on December 14th and 15th, must have 
been selections from Macbeth, with Kate as the thane, and Ellen as the 
queen. On those evenings Kate Bateman also acted the Four Mowbrays, 
with Ellen as Peter, and their father, H. L. Bateman, as Wilton. It must 
have been relief to some, on certain of those evenings, to view Kate Horn’s 
Minnie, in Somebody Else. The reader of motherly heart who objects to 
my adjectives in this paragraph will kindly remember that I do not doubt 
the cleverness of the Bateman children; I am merely thinking of Shakes- 
peare. Kate Bateman (Portia, Richmond and Macbeth) was at this time 
six years old; Ellen (Shylock, Richard III, Lady Macbeth) was four. These 
precocious babes were mothered by the daughter of Joe Cowell. Kate 
Bateman, in after years, became a very distinguished actress. 


MurpocH 5 CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 


The stage was freed anon of these youthful incumbrances; soon they 
were found at Barnum’s Museum, among other freaks of nature. James 
E. Murdoch succeeded them at the Broadway, beginning on the 17th, with 
Hamlet, assisted by a cast which to me, at least, shows clearly the weakness 
of the Broadway company; Whiting was Polonius, Pope Claudius, Dyott 
Laertes, Stuart Rosencrantz, Mrs. Hield Gertrude, and Mrs. A. Knight 
Ophelia. On the 18th, in The Elder Brother, Murdoch’s Charles was asso- 
ciated with the Eustace of George Jordan and the Sylvia of Miss Olivia. 
Murdoch also played Dick Dashall, in My Aunt. The Robbers formed the 
entertainment on the roth and 20th; and on the 21st Murdoch brought 
out a new American play entitled Walter Raymond, or, the Lovers of 
Accomac, in which he impersonated Walter, Thompson Wyndham, Pope 
Travis, Fredericks Cecil, Mrs. A. Knight Evelyn, and Mrs. Hield Okeama; 
the Herald advertisement vouchsafes no others. On the same evening, 
Murdoch, one of our best light comedians, was seen as Young Rapid, in 
A Cure for the Heartache. For his last night (December 22nd) he pre- 
sented Walter Raymond and The Inconstant. 

Charlotte Cushman and Couldock returned on December 24th, in The 
Hunchback. In their first week, the only offering not seen during their 
earlier visit was The Lady of Lyons, on the 28th, with Miss Cushman as 
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Pauline. The company itself was strengthened by the addition of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Skerrett, who, on the 26th, played Snaffle and the protean 
heroine, in Four Sisters. This they gave on three subsequent evenings. 
On December 209th, Couldock essayed Don Cesar de Bazan, and the Herald 
advertises the farce of A Bird of Passage, with W. B. Chapman as Chick, 
Shaw as Chaunt Ginger, Whiting as Cognovit, Stuart as Ernest, Mrs. Hield 
as Mrs. Rummer, and Mrs. Loder as Ann Maria Nightshade. On January 
7th, Miss Cushman enacted Ion, to the Adrastus of Couldock. The theatre 
closed on the 8th, to allow Miss Cushman to appear as Rosalind in the 
benefit, at the Astor Place, for the Actors’ Fund. The School for Scandal, 
on the oth, presented Blake and Miss Cushman as the bickering Teazles, 
with Couldock as Joseph, and Dyott as Charles. For her benefit, on Jan- 
uary 11th, Miss Cushman offered Henry VIII and Simpson & Co. 

The Cushman engagement pursued its prosperous course. On January 
14th, the great lady played Constance, in The Love Chase, with Couldock 
as Wildrake and Mrs. A. Knight as Lydia. After Fazio, on the 15th, Coul- 
dock was down for Bob Tyke, with Blake as Mr. Ferment, in The School 
of Reform. The last night of the term came on January 16th, when Miss 
Cushman and Couldock were seen in both The Stranger and Much Ado 
about Nothing. The theatre was closed for three nights, to prepare for a 
brilliant comedy season, in which Mrs. George Barrett, Richings and Wheat- 
ley were advertised to figure. 


O_p CoMEDY AT THE BrRoADWAY; ALEXINA FISHER 


Stars, then, had gone down the stellar path, and something like a return 
to normal stock conditions began on January 21st. Richings, so far as I 
can see, failed to join the staff, but, with Mrs. Barrett, Blake, Wheatley, 
Dyott, Mrs. Blake, Mr. and Mrs. Skerrett, Kate Horn, Mrs. Hield, Fred- 
ericks and the others, some satisfactory performances of comedy must have 
resulted, beginning on January 21st with Wives as They Were, and Maids 
as They Are. When, on the 22nd, a benefit was given for the Young Men’s 
Benevolent Hebrew Association, between The School for Scandal and The 
Lady of the Lake, Borghese and Forti added their vocal art. Old Heads 
and Young Hearts for three or four nights displayed Blake as Jesse Rural 
and Mrs. Barrett as Lady Alice. With London Assurance, on the 28th, came 
a new afterpiece, The Spirit of Gold (by G. H. Rodwell), with Dyott as 
Albert, Thompson as Von Guildergutten, W. B. Chapman as Knockertop, 
George Jordan as Montaldi, Stuart as Julio, Miss Horn as Aline, Mrs. 
Skerrett as Lina, Mrs. Loder as Virginia, and Miss Olivia as the Spirit 
of the precious metal nominated in the title. It was frequently seen there- 
after. The Rent Day (with Mrs. Barrett as Rachel) and The Poor Gentle- 
man made a congruous pair of titles, on February 1st. I fear business was 
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bad; else why join The Jealous Wife and Laugh when You Can, in one bill 
for February 4th? The Last Man (with Blake’s incomparable Geoffrey 
Dale), Money, The School for Scandal, Asmodeus (with Mrs. Skerrett), 
A Cure for the Heartache, The Married Rake (with Mrs. Skerrett as Mrs. 
Trictrac), The Rivals, The Lady of the Lake (often repeated with Wheatley 
and Dyott in the chief parts) — these were the plays during Mrs. Barrett’s 
engagement — her last on the New York stage. 

On February 11th, Alexina Fisher returned after an absence of ten 
years, during which New York’s loss had been Philadelphia’s gain. Now 
in the height of her charming powers, Miss Fisher began, on the 11th, as 
Beatrice, to Wheatley’s Benedick. This gifted pair of actors on the 12th 
were seen, to the glory of their Philadelphia training, as Romeo and Juliet. 
On the 13th, London Assurance presented Blake as Sir Harcourt, Chapman 
as Mark Meddle, Wheatley as Dazzle, George Jordan as Charles, Mrs. 
Skerrett as Pert, Kate Horn as Grace, and Miss Fisher as Lady Gay. On 
the same evening, as Ireland succinctly and grimly says, Mr. Boland made 
his first appearance in America, as Pierce O’Hara, in The Irish Attorney; 
and, on the 15th (should be 14th), as O'Callaghan, in His Last Legs, he 
made his Jast. On that sad evening, Miss Fisher was seen as Mrs. Haller. 
As a matter of fact, Boland had given an “evening” at the Society Li- 
brary on January 14th. 

The Serious Family, which had been enjoying a triumphant success at 
Burton’s Theatre, was first seen at the Broadway on February 15th; W. A. 
Chapman re-appeared, after an absence of eight years, in Burton’s incom- 
parable part of Aminadab Sleek. Others at the Broadway were George 
Jordan as Charles Torrens, Wheatley as Captain Murphy Maguire (played 
by Brougham at Burton’s), Mrs. Hield as Lady Sowerby Creamly, Mrs. 
Skerrett as Mrs. Torrens, Kate Horn as Emma, and Alexina Fisher as Mrs. 
Ormsby Delmaine (Miss Chapman’s hit at Burton’s). On the same night 
the piece was seen at Burton’s; and for several nights thereafter the public 
had choice of which Serious Family it would select. As a matter of fact, 
beginning also on February 15th, the victorious comedy was played at the 
Olympic, with Nickinson as Sleek. Of course Burton easily overcame all 
opposition. But The Serious Family domesticated itself on many New 
York stages before 1850 bowed to 1851. It had but little success at the 
Broadway. 

Miss Fisher was seen, on February 16th, as Lady Amaranth, in Wild 
Oats, and, on the 22nd, acted Madeleine, that is, The Belle of the Faubourg. 
In the cast, also, were Dyott as Bertrand, Fredericks as Rémy, Stuart as 
Henri de Bassiéres, Harris as Appiani, and Mrs. A. Knight as Adelaide. 
This likewise, enjoyed infrequent repetition. 

On February 25th, however, the theatre had a very pretty success, with 
a new play called Extremes, by Mr. Sperry of Baltimore, a play dealing 
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with the rising tide of trouble between North and South. Coming events 
cast this shadow before; but, so far as the Herald could see, neither North 
nor South could object to any ideas expressed in the drama: 
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The run of the piece, unless forced, must have gladdened all hearts; it 
missed not a night of performing until March 20th. On that night Ex- 
tremes was pushed aside for a grand testimonial benefit to Blake, who was 
soon to depart for New Orleans. For that benefit, The Poor Gentleman was 
acted by Blake, Lynne, Jordan, Lester (volunteer), Henry Placide, Whiting, 
Mrs. Abbott, and Mrs. Blake; Brougham and Burton followed, in The 
Siamese Twins; and Hamblin, W. A. Chapman, Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., 
and Miss Olivia closed the evening in Katharine and Petruchio. Barrett 
again, on Blake’s departure, took up the burden of stage-management. 

On the next night Extremes resumed its place in the programme, with 
Blake still in the cast. But the 23rd for the present ended the run. During 
the course of Extremes, Miss Fisher frequently played Kate O’Brien, and 
W. A. Chapman was seen twice at least as Jem Baggs. 


Miss DAVENPORT AND NEAFIE; COLLINS 


On March 25th, Jean M. Davenport, who had, in the autumn, sustained 
a series of performances at the Astor Place Opera House, came into the 
Broadway, as the Countess, in Love. J. A. J. Neafie was engaged as her 
chief support, a position he had also filled at the Astor Place. In this per- 
formance of Love, Harry A. Perry made his first appearance at the Broad- 
way in the character of Sir Rupert. New York at this time had a plethora 
of the “legitimate,” with the Wallacks at the Bowery, and Vandenhoff 
and Marie Duret at the Astor Place. 

Miss Davenport remained at the Broadway until April 6th, appearing 
in Romeo and Juliet, The Hunchback, The Lady of Lyons, The Gamester 
(with Neafie as Beverley, Dyott as Stukely, and Perry as Lewson), The 
School for Scandal (with Barrett as Sir Peter, and Neafie as Joseph), The 
Wife, The Maid of Mariendorpt (this several times), etc. Her benefit, on 
the 5th, presented her in The Stranger and The Honeymoon. During this 
engagement, an afterpiece, Blind Man’s Buff, enlisted (April 3rd) Perry as 
Charles Dashall, Whiting as Wiseman, Skerrett as Joseph Sensitive, Shaw 
as John Pence, Kate Horn as Julia, and Miss Carman as Kate. 

Irish wit came back through the keyhole, on April 8th, when the fresh 
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and merry Collins began again in the familiar round of characters. Almost 
nightly, after Collins’s farces, Cousin Cherry was acted by H. A. Perry as 
Charles, Whiting as Thomas Primrose, Mrs. Skerrett as Cherry, and Miss 
Horn as Elinor. When Collins played in The Nervous Man, on the 12th, 
Barrett succeeded Blake as Aspen. In The Trumpeter’s Wedding, on the 
13th, W. A. Chapman appeared as Titus Tallboy. 

Collins ventured on a novelty on April 18th, when he introduced Irish 
Honour, or, Dublin Days in 1765. In this he appeared as Major Bagenal 
O’Daly, Thompson as Nicholas Blarden, Whiting as Malachi Crock, Shaw 
as Barney, Hind as Asperly, Mrs. A. Knight as Mrs. D’Arcy, Miss Olivia 
as Mary Neville, and Mrs. Hield as Mrs. Rooney. This was repeated a 
few times; on the 22nd of April with Where there’s a Will, there’s a Way, 
acted by Barrett as Don Scipio de Pompolino and Mrs. Skerrett as Donna 
Francesca. Irish Honour soon gave way, in the bills, to the more familiar 
King O’Neil. For his benefit, on April 26th, Collins was seen in The Irish 
Ambassador, The Wrong Passenger, and Teddy the Tiler. Dyott had his 
benefit on the 29th, when a young lady made her first appearance on any 
stage as Pauline Deschappelles. 


H. Howarp AND Miss Appison; Mrs. FARREN 


On April 30th, two new British aspirants appeared at the Broadway, 
in Feudal Times. These were H. Howard and Miss Addison, a sister of 
the famous Laura Addison of Phelps’s Sadler’s Wells, and soon to be an- 
nounced as Mrs. H. Howard. Their parts in Feudal Times were Walter 
Cochrane and Margaret Randolph, parts “far beyond their abilities,” ac- 
cording to Ireland. Their associates were Perry as James III, Fredericks 
as Lord Angus, Hind as Lord Gairlies, Matthews as Lord Drummond, 
Thompson as the Bishop of Dunkald, Mrs. Hield as Lady Drummond, 
and Mrs. Knight as Queen Margaret. So far as I can see, these new artists 
appeared but once, thereby beating Mr. Boland, who played only twice in 
February, in the competition for what in certain games we call the booby 
prize. On the next night Mrs. Farren began an engagement, in The Hunch- 
back. The cast of The Trumpeter’s Wedding, as afterpiece on the 1st of 
May, included Perry as Sir Charles Rivers, W. A. Chapman as Titus Tall- 
boy, Hind as Stamp, Whiting as Goodlamb, Nash as the Clerk, and Mrs. 
Skerrett as Nelly. 

During her engagement, which lasted until May 11th, Mrs. Farren was 
seen in The Wife, Love’s Sacrifice, and The Lady of Lyons. Less familiar, 
however, was John Howard Payne’s play, newly christened Remorse, a 
touching piece, played on May 4th, with Perry as the wicked Duke of 
Richelieu, Fredericks as the unfortunate Dubois, Mrs. Farren as the perse- 
cuted wife, Thompson as Dorival, Miss Horn as the Countess de Fleury, 
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and Mrs. Hield as Janet. The literate reader recognises this as Payne’s 
Richelieu. Another departure from the cut and dried came on May 8th, 
when, in connection with Remorse, Mrs. Farren appeared as Theodora, 
in The Venetian, assisted by Dyott as Giovanni, Perry as Salfieri, Skerrett 
as Luigi and Kate Horn as Beatrice. With it, on the oth, Simpson & Co. 
presented W. B. Chapman and Mrs. Farren as the Simpsons, and Perry 
and Mrs. Skerrett as the Bromleys. As afterpiece to The Venetian, on the 
1oth, Mrs. Farren essayed Clarisse, in The Barrack Room, possibly reviving 
therein memories of Ellen Tree. 


Miss Davenport; Hupson; McKeAn BUCHANAN 


On May 13th, Miss Davenport returned as Evadne, Ciocca and Neri 
also appearing in the ballets of The Magic Flute and La Jolie Fille du 
Gand, their assistant being M. Szollesy. The Maid of Mariendorpt, The 
Lady of Lyons, The Belle’s Stratagem (with Barrett as surely a very elderly 
Doricourt) — these things carried Miss Davenport to May 17th, when, for 
her benefit, she brought out Virginia, “written for Rachel by St. Yvan, 
and done in English by Capt. Rafter, of London”: 


VATSINIUSE sce tee one Mise DVottwalsabiusmeecetetrcecet anaes Mr. Thompson 
AWS CHWCWS sssoooesncoud Mira ipredericksmmn VIreliiiaewerececte scm cree cer Miss Davenport 
Claudius it Sao cece eee Mrailarris it halstag cee cee ccthcr eee Mrs. Hield 


The useful Dyott was now chief support to Miss Davenport; Neafie was 
playing at the Astor Place. On the 20th, however, Wheatley returned, and 
supported her, during the week, in Love, Much Ado, The Wife, etc. For 
her benefit, on the 24th, Miss Davenport was seen in Romeo and Juliet and 
The Love Chase. She and Wheatley acted The Belle’s Stratagem, on the 
25th. 

The remaining weeks of the season consisted but of flights of wandering 
stars, none of them brilliant enough to excite the watcher of the skies. Hud- 
son came back on May 27th in The Knight of Arva and The Irish Post. 
Blindfolded, the reader could pick out his repertoire from the postings. 
He, however, appeared, on May 2oth, and later, as Captain Maguire, in 
The Serious Family, with Perry as Charles Torrens. On the same night 
Brougham offered the piece at Niblo’s. Unusual parts for Hudson were 
Captain O’Donnell (sic in the Herald), in The Captain of the Watch, on 
June 4th, and Petruchio, on the 7th. 

Hudson was followed, on June roth, by McKean Buchanan, who had 
made a successful début at Burton’s during the previous season; he was 
now supported by E. Marie Duret, who had just finished a lengthy engage- 
ment at the Astor Place Opera House. The same weary round of the “ legiti- 
mate’ presented the two stars in Hamlet, The Lady of Lyons, Macbeth, 
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Othello (another Othello for the ever-ready Iago of Dyott), The Merchant 
of Venice. As afterpiece, the company got up, for June 11th, The Three 
Cuckoos, soon to be found on at least three New York stages; Skerrett 
played Perkyn Postlethwaite, Perry Captain Dudley, Whiting Colonel 
Cranky, Miss Olivia Alice, and Mrs. Skerrett Dolly. This was a success 
here, as everywhere. 

The stars at length faded out, and Extremes was revived on June 17th, 
with several changes in the cast, Barrett succeeding Blake as Mark May- 
berry, John Dunn taking the place of W. A. Chapman as Higgins, and 
Mrs. Abbott that of Alexina Fisher as Mrs. Crosby. With this, on the 17th, 
was played Poor Cousin Walter, the distribution including Whiting as Sir 
Argent Buoyant, Thompson as Jasper Hazelton, Perry as Philip Hazelton, 
Dyott as Walter Hazelton, Kate Horn as Helen, and Mrs. Hield as Dame 
Bridget. This double bill ran almost through the week. 

After The Spirit of Gold, on June 22nd, the Broadway brought out — a 
few days following Burton’s production — the farce of Friend Waggles, the 
cast including Whiting as Squire Jollyboy, W. B. Chapman as Waggles, 
Perry as Sassafras, Skerrett as John Lump, Mrs. Skerrett as Mrs. Sassafras, 
and Miss Carman as Mrs. Waggles. It was played on the same night at 
Burton’s. On the 28th of June, The School for Scandal offered Barrett as 
Sir Peter, John Gilbert as Sir Oliver, and Miss Wemyss as Lady Teazle — a 
benefit bill. 

On July 4th, Augusta and Zavistowski, with Perry, Byrne, and Wright, 
appeared in Nathalie; The Imp of Riches — now re-named The Gold Dig- 
gers — enlisted Signor Felix Carlo and his interesting offspring. These, 
with some wonderful “ flights of fancy” by Carlo, constituted the bill on 
July 6th, when my weary pen is pleased to inform itself that the season 
closed. 

I do not find the transaction for 1849-50 superlatively interesting. Hud- 
son and Collins had worn the Irish rue with but slight difference, so far 
as repertoire was concerned. And Charlotte Cushman, pleased as we were 
to regreet her, Jean Margaret Davenport, pleased as we likewise were to re- 
greet her, Mrs. Farren and Alexina Fisher had perpetuated a monotony of 
repertoire almost maddening. The exploits of the stock company, except 
possibly for Extremes, had been negligible. Altogether, I could not mark 
this as a red-letter season. 


BuRTON’S THEATRE, 1849-1850 


Burton’s, after the interesting summer season outlined in a preceding 
chapter, began again on September 3rd. The offerings included Faint Heart 
never Won Fair Lady, a new burlesque, The Sphinx, and the farce of Turn- 
ing the Tables. In the first, Mrs. J. Russell, formerly Josephine Shaw, and 
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later Mrs. John Hoey, made her first appearance at Burton’s, in the char- 
acter of the Duchess of Terrenueva, and almost from the first won a secure 
position as the leading lady of New York, a position she firmly maintained 
throughout the palmy days of Wallack’s Theatre. In Turning the Tables, 
Burton and Brougham of course played their customary parts. The Sphinx 
was thus cast: 


sThesSphinx@ence testrae.tea te tee ibe, Wxevettein CSCS cnoorcenccoorsaced Miss C. Chapman 
MCKCUTY Me ecaes cee eet Wie, Ws 1B, eins WN soopocnnsanngoncoc Miss E. Barber 
Adelpates Maeve scrk.ee eens ite, Wien WEBAISS sacnecanacaacso sone Miss C. Hiffert 
Stupiditessa.iact eu eer rere Mra Smleeach a s|OCaSta Area. we ear teeters Mrs. Holman 


This piece, which sounds so like the early Mitchell’s, ran on comfortably 
for a week or more, in conjunction with old favourites, including The 
Toodles, in which Burton at last found his true companion in the person 
of Mrs. Hughes as Mrs. Toodle; Mrs. Russell was Mary Acorn. When 
Burton played Paul Pry, on September 6th, Mrs. Russell was the Harry 
Stanley, and Mrs. Hughes the Mrs. Subtle. Mrs. Holman, this year at 
Burton’s, was the former Mrs. Harriet Phillips, of Palmo’s burlesque opera- 
tic force, an aggregation in which she was long associated with George 
Holman, now her husband. 

On September roth, Brougham’s new play of Temptation, or, the Price 
of Happiness, was brought out: 


Granitemeanee rent feacr ie Whe, Cs WY, Clete MR Bvay MENA cocccuccoscoccens Mr. Levere 
Sterling ocr erie acces Wie. Megat = INR, (SOI cos eco on cone Mrs. Hughes 
slomes obolinkweerss se streeeeer Mr. Burton’ Polly Bobolink ............. Mrs. Brougham 
O}Blyanscen eee eee WKWiGe, Jeon = MIRNA TENWOS 6 56cccccsaccosoc Miss Hiffert 


This play was seen rather frequently, here and elsewhere, during the next 
year or two. On the roth, with it, was played the farce of Cousin Cherry, 
a success on several stages, and acted at Burton’s by C. W. Clarke as Sir 
Charles Vernon, Hamilton as Thomas Primrose, and Caroline Chapman as 
Cousin Cherry. 

Having some pleasing singers in his employ, Burton, on September 17th, 
ventured on The Marriage of Figaro, Miss Hiffert being the Countess, Mrs. 
Holman Susanna, Miss Hill Barbarina, Caroline Chapman Cherubino, 
Brougham Almaviva, S. Leach Figaro, Burton Antonio, Rea Basil, Holman 
Fiorello, &c. — certainly a very interesting cast. But evidently imminence 
of the equinox led to unsettled conditions in the theatre; Burton restlessly 
added novelty to novelty. On September roth he brought forward a farce, 
"Tis Only My Aunt, with Holman as Colonel Hunter, T. B. Johnston as 
Oliver, Leach as Mr. Snipes, Parsloe as Jeremiah, Hamilton as Colonel 
Firebrand, Miss Hill as Caroline, Miss Chapman as Patience, Mrs. Hughes 
as Miss Deborah Firebrand. The offering of the 20th sounds quite unlike 
Burton’s — A Mother’s Bequest, in which Holman essayed Ernest Dorville, 
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Ti. B. Johnston Etienne, C. W. Clarke Isidore Gautier, Master Baker Ben- 
jamin Gautier, Mrs. Russell Thérése Gautier, and Miss Hill Louise. I do 
not believe this last-named anomaly had more than two or three perform- 
ances. 

When Dombey and Son was revived, on the 22nd, T. B. Johnston suc- 
ceeded to the enviable part of Toots, which he retained throughout the sea- 
son; Mrs. Russell was the Edith. On the 24th, Thomas Hadaway began an 
engagement as Peter White; on the same evening Mrs. John Sloan appeared 
as Katharine Kloper, in Lola Montes, and she and Hadaway were seen in 
How to Pay Your Washerwoman. On September 27th, Mrs. Sloan enacted 
Minnie, in Somebody Else, and Mrs. Pooley, in Young America. Johnston 
and Mrs. Sloan were Mr. and Mrs. Scoreup, in Spring Gardens, when that 
piece was revived on September 28th. On the same evening the old farce 
of Love Laughs at Locksmiths called on the musical forces to the extent of 
engaging Rea as Vigil, Leach as Captain Beldare, Hadaway as Risk, T. B. 
Johnston as Totterton, and Mrs. Holman as Lydia. 

On October Ist were promised Kingcraft in 1852, and Holland, in A 
Day after the Fair. Postponed to the 3rd, the former piece had (see the 
Herald) Frédéric as William Tell Pussey, Hamilton as Professor Upter- 
snuph, Leach as the dusky Faustian I, Levere as Prince Pepperpot, Miss 
Hiffert as Pedro II, Parsloe as Marquis of Molasses Candy, and Mrs. 
Brougham as Victoria of England. This sounds like Mitchell’s, before 
Mitchell fell ill. 

On October 8th Burton staged a burlesque of the melodramatic formula, 
a piece called The Demon Jester, or, the Dutchman’s Dream, in which 
Brougham appeared as Hans Ketzler, an author in search of an idea, Lynne 
as Rogueingrain, a tavern-keeper, Leach as Franz, C. W. Clarke as Karl, 
Caroline Chapman as Mme. Rogueingrain, and Miss Hiffert as Thérése. 
Thus, at least, the bill reads on October 24th. On the roth — even after the 
equinox Burton was restless — came what was to prove a great success — 
Burton’s New York Directory, or, the Cockney in America: 


Thomas Augustus Piccadilly..... Wve Vioidem: GINebae) aun seocecoouenesadnacenndode Mr. Leach 
[Reyevenvhn JBNCOWN sSanccnooeee WMbe, Biteweshin IORI? ciococucbesecdannoue dene Mr. Parsloe 
“orm “Tats ooo ocuocecdce Mr. C. W. Clarke Mrs. Benjamin Brown......... Mrs. Holman 
(GAINES 22den cates gees ees J Ge, ILewees Whillosibeninet . .ccooncasooncasacuas Miss Hiffert 
Blom DKinSemr raster cree wee M. Frédéric Sophonisba Brown ............. Mrs. Hughes 
Wal LIS Seeaeneeieea dene secon saan Ge Jala “AS ih? Boho den nce nota oe oom oar Miss Cooke 


And still they came! Brougham’s farce, A Peep from a Parlour Window, 
was brought out on the very next night (the 11th), with Brougham as Darby 
Dogherty, Burton as Bill, and Miss Chapman as Emma Merton; in the bill 
with it were The Demon Jester and Burton’s New York Directory. This 
novel trio ran uninterruptedly until October 17th, when, with Breach of 
Promise and The New York Directory, Mr. Fitzgerald appeared in The 
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Platform, a monologue of amusing dimensions. The bill for October 2oth 
included The Demon Jester, A Peep from a Parlour Window, Burton’s New 
York Directory, and The Platform. One longs for the day of the bill in- 
cluding but one play. How scattering the effect of a history of Mitchell's 
or the early Burton’s! 

And still the record scatters. On October 22nd, the unwearied manager 
produced All Guilty, with Lynne as Michael, T. B. Johnston as Wetwell, 
C. W. Clarke as O’Reest, and Mrs. Russell as Mary; the Herald records no 
more. But, from a programme of October 24th, I abstract the cast of Mark 
Lemon’s Hearts are Trumps, brought out on the 23rd, a few days after its 
Bowery hearing: 


MreeGraye eect eee scent Mreoliynne -lrotter "ie oscars cae ont ere Mr. Levere 
Gaptamewarstatianseeetea te Mine BirouchaniaeW citeraere citer: initia aera: Mr. Parsloe 
MreiGoodainatastes stmiasak tects Mielohnstons gate aa nats eee Mrs. J. Russell 
(CharlesaWalmoteeenenentee Mite GoW Clarke mm Vinss evil at eres pee ipsetetcr ier ae Mrs. Hughes 
J Ocw Vi artinicem ren. tent corms ibe, [wiry Swen IEWOEe oonccadcccace Mrs. Brougham 


This hectic activity does not augur success for many of the new pieces. Yet 
The New York Directory and The Demon Jester ran very well throughout 
October; Hearts are Trumps played nightly for nearly a week. The Old 
Dutch Governor — one of Burton’s most popular assumptions — presented 
him, on November 2nd, as Van Dunder, C. W. Clarke as Peter, Lynne as 
Baron Von Clump, Johnston as Peter Stanmitz, and Miss Hill as Bertha. 

Juggling alternations of the many new pieces of the autumn, with an 
occasional Dombey and Son or Toodles, or with Miss Chapman in Lola 
Montes, or with Clarke and Miss Chapman in Peggy Green, carried the 
manager to November 12th, when he revived the ballad-opera, Love in a 
Village, with Burton as Woodcock, Holman as Young Meadows, Leach as 
Hawthorn, Clarke as Eustace, Johnston as Hodge, Miss Chapman as 
Rosetta, Miss Hiffert as Lucinda, and Mrs. Hughes as Deborah. Who do 
They Take Me for? was a feature of the same bill. With a renewed Tempta- 
tion, on November 16th, came The Jersey Monopoly, in which Burton 
played Sampson Jones, Brougham Jack Robinson, Mrs. Hughes Mrs. Wil- 
liam Smith, and Mrs. Russell Mrs. Charles Smith. This seems to me to 
savour of the old farce of The Railroad Station. 

On November 19th Brougham’s comedy of Romance and Reality was 
revived, with Burton, Brougham, Lynne, Clarke, Johnston, Leach, Mrs. 
Brougham, and Mrs. Winstanley (as Barbary Manley, her original part 
at the Broadway). Mrs. Winstanley thus began a brief engagement, prior 
to return to England. She played the Baroness, in Ask No Questions, on 
the 21st and 22nd. On the 21st, likewise, was first seen at Burton’s A Bird 
of Passage, soon flying on other stages; here Brougham was Casey Chick, 
Johnston Chaunt Ginger, Rea Skillet, Mrs. Brougham Mrs. Waters Rum- 
mer, and Miss Barber Anna Maria Nightshade. Another farce saw the 
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lights on the 23rd— Mammon and Gammon, with Hamilton as Jacob 
Featherdown, Leach as Augustus Copperbrown, Johnston as Joseph Smudge, 
and Mrs. Winstanley as Miss Featherdown. On November 26th came still 
another — Mrs. Bunbury’s Spoons — the cast including Holman as High- 
bury Barnes, Burton as Twinks, Johnston as Joe, the Baker, Caroline Chap- 
man as Mrs. Bunbury and Miss Barber as Mrs. Highbury Barnes. The 
wearied spirit may rest until November 30th, when attention is again dis- 
tracted to the farce of The Queen’s Husband, by J. Maddison Morton, then 
brought out at Burton’s, with C. W. Clarke as Don Manuel, Holman as Don 
Lopez, Leach as Don Scipio, Mrs. Russell as Francesca, and Miss Hill as 
Blanche. 


THE SERIOUS FAMILY 


How many novelties had Burton produced in the three months since 
September 3rd? Can the reader count them? Would he trust’ many of 
them to figure in next year’s bills? But here at last, is the novelty of novel- 
ties — the outstanding feature of 1849-50, and the delight of many seasons 
to come. On December 3rd was first seen the third of that incomparable 
trio of emphatic triumphs in the house in Chambers Street. Dombey and 
Son and The Toodles had riveted fast the chains that bound New York to 
Burton; and now came Morris Barnett’s adaptation from the French — The 
Serious Family, thus cast on December 3rd: 


Amimadab Sleek a. fee as ctae oct Mr. Burton Lady Sowerby Creamly ....... Mrs. Hughes 
Gharles™ Tonrrensoss.s.. ashi: ion Coa an Glan kegelvitss @harlesmlorrensayt eee Mrs. Russell 
Gaptam Murphy Masuires ir. Brougham | Emma, Vorrens 2..-...........+.. Miss Hill 
Esra km yin tase. mas crises aarti. Mr. Leach Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine ...... Miss Chapman 


Burton will be remembered, as long as memory holds a seat in this dis- 
tracted globe, by his performances of Captain Cuttle, Toodle and Aminadab 
Sleek, characters diverse, but all dependent on the richest comic ability for 
their impersonation. The Serious Family was given one hundred and 
twenty-three times before the curtain rang down on the season of 1849-50; 
thereafter it remained fixed in the repertoire, as long as Burton remained 
on the stage. Yet we must not forget the formula of the Burton programmes 
of those days. No bill was complete that listed only one play; the manager, 
therefore, had, alas! in The Serious Family but one item for bills that cus- 
tom decreed should be constantly changing. On December 13th, then, 
he brought out another piece by Barnett, called Methinks I See My Father, 
with a cast including Lynne as Ebenezer Coram, Brougham as Felix Flighty, 
Mrs. Hughes as Mrs. Scrip, and Mrs. Holman as Mrs. Baxter. A more 
successful afterpiece was The Laughing Hyena, by Benjamin Webster, given 
on December 17th by Burton as Felix Fumer, Johnston as Simon Horn- 
blower, Miss Chapman as Mrs. Fumer, and Miss Hill as Popsy. It was 
played two nights later at the National. The offering on Christmas Eve 
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was Santa Claus, a Christmas Dream, enacted by Johnston as Myndert 
Van Braum, Leach as Hans, C. W. Clarke as Santa Claus, Mrs. Holman 
as Frau Van Braum, and Caroline Chapman as Fanny Flashington. This 
was given nightly during Christmas week. The Haunted Man, Brougham’s 
‘concoction’ of the previous season, came back on December 31st. 

January 8th saw the production of A Lady in a Fix, with Brougham 
as Count Natzmar, C. W. Clarke as Herman, Leach as Count Waldemar, 
Hadaway as Puffengruntz, Mrs. Holman as Maria, and Mrs. Russell as 
Mme. Denhoff and Baron de Bretenfeld. This was another success for a 
brief while. But Dombey and Son and The Serious Family were now alter- 
nating in the bills in the most comfortable way; the manager’s heart should 
have expanded. The wearied reader will doubtless be glad to take my word 
for it that nothing new was required till near the close of February. The 
only novelty consisted in joining with The Serious Family old classics like 
The Poor Gentleman and The Heir at Law, pieces in which Burton was 
inimitable. My Wife’s Second Floor, on January 1oth, had a good cast, 
with Hamilton and Caroline Chapman as Mr. and Mrs. Topheavy, Clarke 
as Felix Toddle, and Hadaway as Jacob Close. And of course no human 
power could prevent Burton from occasionally “ just dropping in,” as Paul 
Pry. By this time, The Serious Family had been seen at the Broadway 
and at the Olympic; but Burton’s Aminadab Sleek was without a rival. 

On February 25th, came a new farce, Wild Ducks, played by Lynne as 
Sergeant Robert, Johnston as Grigon, Holman as Henri, Levere as La Cour, 
Miss Chapman as Francoise, and Mrs. Holman as Mme. Grigon. These 
birds were soon on the wing at the National; no monopoly in plays in those 
piratical days! Buckstone’s comedy of Leap Year first reached the New 
York stage, on March rst, the occasion of Mrs. Brougham’s benefit: 


Charles, Dimplemerecearemeetees Ne Ue One VSem al © We KCC (yin an eee Mrs. Russell 
Sih? S@l@wiein SWS Goooosavascs Mie, Iolnewort Iya. (laisey oo scnoccnsscdouobse Mrs. Holman 
Wialkereeaylae al, 6 ote. see: ie, Iieobeddeten INES CMLEHAY pcoseasceaacce Mrs. Brougham 
GaptaineMouseraeerrr cee eee Mr. Holman Miss Desperate ............... Mrs. Hughes 
Johns Whon gee ccrmencerect tories Mr. Rea 


For nearly a week, this made a combination with The Serious Family; but, 
on March 8th, Burton revived successfully his own farce of Forty Winks, 
in which his Tobias Muns offered pleasing after-fun to the incomparable 
Aminadab Sleek, still nightly in the bills. The Serious Family in varying 
combination with Leap Year, Forty Winks, The Demon Jester, Wild Ducks, 
"Tis Only My Aunt, The Laughing Hyena, Peggy Green, The Capture of 
Captain Cuttle, Poor Pillicoddy, The Old English Gentleman (with Burton 
as Squire Broadlands, Mrs. Hughes as Temperance, and Miss Chapman 
as Fanny), Dombey and Son, — in varying combination, but toujours The 
Serious Family —there, reader, is the delightful history of Burton’s for 
March, ee In The Old English Gentleman George Jordan returned 
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from the Broadway to Burton’s (March 23rd) in the character of Horace. 
On March 28th, Jordan resumed his réle of Carker, in Dombey and Son, 
C. W. Clarke then taking up the part of Dombey. Of course March must 
go out with a flourish of novelty; on the 30th Burton played Bob Ticket, in 
An Alarming Sacrifice, Caroline Chapman being the Susan Sweetapple. Jo- 
seph Jefferson, then in the heyday of success at the National, made a big 
hit there in the same farce. According to Ireland, Miss Mitchell, daughter 
of the Olympian, and wife of Bengough, made her first appearance on the 
stage at Burton’s, in this farce, her part being Miss Gimp. 

On April ist, King René’s Daughter was first seen at this theatre, acted 
by Clarke as René, Jordan as Tristan, Levere as Sir Almerio, Mrs. Russell 
as Iolanthe, and Mrs. Hughes as Martha. It had but few performances. 
April 6th offered another great success —A Scene in the Life of an Un- 
protected Female, which had recently emerged at the National; at Burton’s, 
the irrepressible Caroline Chapman played Polly Crisp, Holman Tom 
Temple, and Hamilton Nicodemus. But it hardly mattered what was the 
farce, since The Serious Family was almost nightly in the bills. Leap 
Year and Breach of Promise, however, still occasionally emerged; the for- 
mer, perhaps, more than occasionally. 

To insure even greater variety, however, Burton, on April 15th, staged 
another farce, Domestic Economy, with Johnston as John Grumley, Holman 
as Sergeant Tom Brown, Master Raphael as Bill Brown, Miss Hill as Mrs. 
Grumley. Mrs. Holman as Mrs. Knagley, and Mrs. Hughes as Mrs. Shackles. 
This piece had several repetitions, and, with An Unprotected Female and 
other recent acquisitions to the repertoire, allowed Burton to lay aside 
The Serious Family, if only for a few nights. But that triumphant success 
came back on April 22nd, an evening rendered notable by the first appear- 
ance here of A. Andrews, the old Park favourite, as Colonel Hardy, in Paul 
Pry. Andrews remained with the fine company at Burton’s till toward the 
close of the season. He played Joey Bagstock, on May 2nd. Wreck Ashore 
had a great cast on the 24th of April, with Burton as Marmaduke Magog, 
supported by Clarke, Jordan, Mrs. Russell and Miss Chapman. When 
The Queen’s Husband came back on April 25th, T. B. Johnston was ad- 
vertised for Don Scipio de Pompolino. 

On April 29th, Burton produced My Precious Betsey, two or three days 
after Jefferson’s success in it at the National. Here Burton was Bobtail, 
Johnston Wagtail, Mrs. Russell Mrs. Bobtail, Miss Chapman Mrs. Wagtail, 
Mrs. Holman Betty, Miss Cooke the Nurse, Master Raphael the Shop 
Boy, and Master Kinchin Dear Little Bobby. I wonder how many people 
at Wallack’s in the late ’50’s and early ’60’s, seeing Mrs. Russell (then 
Mrs. Hoey) and Mary Gannon in bewitching comedy combination, recalled 
sorrowfully to their progeny this earlier combination, at Burton’s, of Mrs. 
Russell and Miss Chapmanp 
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Brougham was now departing from Burton’s, whose destinies he had 
greatly helped to forward in its first two experimental years; he was to 
assume management of Niblo’s Garden, for the summer of 1850, and in late 
December, 1850, he would be in control of the new theatre, Brougham’s 
Lyceum, Broadway near Broome Street. We saw that Andrews recently 
succeeded to his part in Dombey and Son; on May 4th, George Jordan was 
cast for Captain Murphy Maguire, in The Serious Family, a character which 
Brougham had made only second, in popular appeal, to Burton’s Sleek. 

Perhaps to distract attention from the loss of this accomplished actor, 
Burton, on May 6th, produced a dramatic version, by Tom Taylor, of The 
Vicar of Wakefield: 


Dra erimroseesee eee eee ae Mir Gow. Clarkew yClinks%, oa aocor so ere ere ae Mr. Rea 
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Squires ihornhill esate ene Mr GS jordang 4 Olividieeerne patter cee ae ere Mrs. Russell 
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The piece was not deemed worthy of many performances; more meagre 
fate rewarded an attempt to out-Mose Aminadab Sleek, on May 8th, when 
was launched The Merry Family, or Sleek in New York, with A. Andrews 
as Judge Blythsum, Burton as Aminadab Sleek, T. B. Johnston as Uriah 
Blythsum, George Jordan as Bob, Mrs. Holman as Penelope Blythsum, and 
Miss Hill as Miss Grace. Neither of these pieces survived its birth-pangs. 
The Rent Day, on May roth, had Clarke and Mrs. Russell as Martin and 
Rachel Heywood; a rather unusual offering for this consistently happy 
stage. More important to us is the fact that, with Mr. and Mrs. Brougham 
now gone to Niblo’s, Caroline Chapman at last had an opportunity to play 
Susan Nipper, in Dombey and Son, a character which she is said to have 
rendered almost perfectly in accord with the spirit of Dickens himself. The 
departure of Brougham was not, therefore, entirely without blessing. 

A farce of spiritualistic import was played on May 16th — Mysterious 
Knockings, with Johnston as A. Kerr Mudgeon, Jordan as Harry Hoaxley, 
Andrews as Dr. Dubble L. Dee, Holman as P. Blarneyum, Miss Chapman 
as Kate Mudgeon, and Jane Hill as Sally Clotilda. This, thanks to the 
delightful Chapman, was a great success. T. D. Rice later Ethiopianised 
ee like the same thing. It ran throughout the rest of May at 

urton’s. 


CONSTANTIA CLARKE; HENRY PLACIDE 


On May 27th, Constantia Clarke, for months past a brave figure in face 
of approaching death, attempted once more to renew her professional career, 
and came out at Burton’s as a member of the cast in an entirely new 
comedy by Douglas Jerrold, entitled The Catspaw: 
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The piece was not a great success; Miss Clarke remained but a short time, 
I regret to say. 

Burton’s begins to approach the second stage in its career. Heretofore 
it had been moulded somewhat after the style of Mitchell’s Olympic, with 
bills that often stood four-square to heaven in quadruple offerings. On 
May 2oth, J. C. Barnet, the treasurer, took his benefit, and was lucky 
enough to engage Henry Placide to play Colonel Hardy, to Burton’s Paul 
Pry. For two weeks thereafter we find these admirable comedians appear- 
ing together in a round of the fine old English comedies, thereby pointing 
the way to Burton’s engagement next year of Blake and Lester (Wallack) 
for a similar experiment, that was to shape the policy of Burton’s through 
its most golden period. Meantime, I may say, Barnet’s benefit brought the 
first performance here of a new farce, The Three Cuckoos, acted by Andrews 
as Colonel Cranky, Jordan as Captain Dudley, Johnston as Perkyn Postle- 
thwaite, Mrs. Holman as Alice Cranky, and Miss Chapman as Dolly. It 
was played the same night at Niblo’s under the title of Ticklish Times, such 
being the amenities of that day. 

Placide’s engagement began on June Ist, as Sir Abel Handy, in Speed 
the Plough, Burton appearing as Farmer Ashfield, C. F. Addams as Sir 
Philip, Clarke as Henry, Jordan as Bob Handy, Mrs. Russell as Miss Bland- 
ford, and Miss Chapman as Susan —a cast for the historical imagination 
to conjure with. In The Heir at Law (June 5th), Burton played Dr. Pan- 
gloss, and Placide Zekiel, with Miss Chapman as Cicely. The Poor Gentle- 
man, on the 6th, enlisted Burton as Sir Robert Bramble, Placide as Ollapod, 
C. F. Adams (or Addams) as Lieutenant Worthington, and Clarke as Cor- 
poral Foss. In Poor Pillicoddy, on the same evening, Johnston succeeded 
Brougham as Captain O’Scuttle. The Rivals, on the 8th, was glorified by 
the Sir Anthony of Placide, the Jack of Jordan, the Sir Lucius of Clarke, the 
David of Johnston, the Acres of Burton, the Julia of Mrs. Russell, the Lydia 
of Miss Chapman, the Lucy of Miss Hill, and the Malaprop of Mrs. Hughes. 
On the 1oth, London Assurance presented Placide as Sir Harcourt, Burton 
as Mark Meddle, Bass as Max Harkaway, Clarke as Charles, Jordan as 
Dazzle, Johnston as Dolly, Mrs. Russell as Grace, and Miss Chapman as 
Lady Gay. Placide, for his benefit, on the 13th, played Charles XII, with 
Burton as Adam Brock, Miss Chapman as Eudiga, and Constantia Clarke 
as Ulrica. Miss Clarke also appeared as Mélanie, to Placide’s Havresack. 
If we might have attended! 

Thus ended the significant engagement of Placide, pointing the way 
to glorious things in the future. Bass remained. He acted Neddy Bray, 
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in X Y Z,on the 17th. On the 18th, a comedy by James Fenimore Cooper, 
entitled Upside Down, was exhibited, only to be withdrawn after two or 
three performances. Its cast included Burton as Richard Lovell, Hamilton 
as George Drewedt, Bass as Dr. McSocial, Mrs. Hughes as Miss McSocial, 
and Mrs. Russell as Emily. Cooper met the then usual fate of the novelist 
turning playwright. With Upside Down, on June 2oth, was first played 
here the successful farce of Friend Waggles, cast with Burton as Waggles, 
Hamilton as Squire Jollyboy, Holman as Dr. Sassafras, Johnston as John 
Plum, and Miss Chapman as Mrs. Sassafras. The farce ran the round of 
several theatres. Bass, for his benefit, on June 24th, enacted Falstaff, in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Couldock volunteering for Ford, and Ray- 
mond for Slender; Burton was the Host, Miss Chapman Mrs. Page, and 
Mrs. Russell Mrs. Ford. For the benefit of C. Herbert, on the 29th of June, 
Couldock and Mrs. Russell appeared in The Honeymoon. The season 
ended on the 5th of July, with Burton’s benefit. Careful observers must 
have found in it enough to whet their appetite for the coming campaign of 
1850-51. During the year, Burton had maintained the best company in 
New York, had acted Aminadab Sleek, had staged some fine old comedies, 
and had brought out countless trifles, most of which added to the gaiety 
of the city. 


THE Bowery THEATRE, 1840-1850 


Hamblin’s theatre, during the summer of 1849, remained dark from 
June 23rd to September 3rd. On the latter date it was thrown open to an 
eager auditory, with Macbeth (introducing the popular Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wallack, Jr.) and a new romantic drama, entitled Shot in the Eye, or, the 
Regulators of Texas, the cast including McFarland as Bill Hinch, Stevens 
as Jack Long, J. C. Dunn as Zeke Maxwell, Martin as Jim Malone, Moore 
as Pierrot, Winans as Rip, Drew as Chinnahook, and Mrs. Jordan as Mary 
Long. Thereafter the Wallacks ran through a list including Othello, Wer- 
ner, The Lady of Lyons (September 6th, with John Gilbert as Damas, and 
Mark Smith — his first appearance — as Beauseant), The Stranger, Pizarro, 
The King of the Commons (with Gilbert as Sir Adam Weir, Mark Smith 
as George Weir, Winans as Laird Small), Richard III, The Bridal (with 
Mark Smith as Arcanos), Romeo and Juliet (Mrs. Wallack as Romeo, and 
Miss Wemyss as Juliet), Hamlet, Bertram, Othello, Money, and The 
Hunchback (with Gilbert as Master Walter, Lester as Modus, and Miss 
Wemyss as Helen). This carried the gifted pair to the very end of 
September. 

But, of course, one tragedy could not make an evening. The afterpiece 
of The Denouncer followed The Bridal, on September 15th; its cast included 
Gilbert as Claude Dernand, Winans as Simon, McFarland as Adolph de 
Briancourt, J. C. Dunn as Gustavus, and Miss Wemyss as Victorine. 
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LESTER 


And on September 17th — the very night of the opening of the new 
season at the Broadway — Lester (Wallack), for two years a chief ornament 
of that stage, began a season’s engagement at the Bowery, in the part of 
Don Cesar de Bazan, his support including Susan Denin as Lazarillo and 
Catherine Wemyss as Maritana, with Littell (his first appearance at this 
theatre) as Don Jose. Lester, on the 21st, rendered his father’s famous part 
of Dick Dashall; and on the 24th he played Cassio, to the Othello of his 
cousin J. W. Wallack, Jr., the Iago of John Gilbert, the Emilia of Mrs. 
Wallack, and the Desdemona of Miss Wemyss —a very interesting cast. 
On this night The Idiot of the Mill, as afterpiece, mitigated the grandeur 
of Shakespeare; its cast included Stevens as Pierre and Bertrand, McFar- 
land as Spachman, Winans as Simon, Susan Denin as Lendormi, and Miss 
Wemyss as Mariette. 

On October 1st, a drama founded on Bulwer’s The Last of the Barons 
was produced under the title of Warwick, the Kingmaker: 


Wiatwick menace Nite le Wie Welles, dis, = TBYIMINE? saseeosachaoacossoauod Mr. Winans 
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This season at the Bowery proved to be very interesting; with three Wal- 
lacks and with John Gilbert in the fold, it could not be otherwise. We 
admired the long line of the legitimate that adorned September; we are 
now pleased to learn that the Bulwerian Warwick ran uninterruptedly, and 
without any accompanying afterpiece or curtain raiser to October 6th, on 
which night it was joined by The Denouncer. On October 8th, Mark 
Lemon’s Hearts are Trumps preceded Warwick in the bills; its cast at the 
Bowery included Gilbert as Mr. Ruby (or Mr. Gray), Lester as Captain 
Wagstaff, Miss Wemyss as Mary Gray, and Mrs. Gilbert as the Old Lady. 
On the same night it was acted at the National. We saw it likewise at 
Burton’s. This combination of Hearts are Trumps and Warwick ran con- 
tinuously at the Bowery up to and including October 13th. 

The Bowery rode from success to success. On October 15th a new 
tragedy was brought out, under the title of Strathmore: 


Elalbertastrathimoreseral itn ea\v mW allackse) ream seOlameceysryeiers stersters)-totel terete Mr. J. Winans 
Si Nupenteleonnemarerrn ere cere Mie Gilbertumee’ letra seers eucreie ouertee orale Mr. Gouldson 
Hlentcvaltonnareetsccmetiies sar Nile, ish Verekin: aMoty scoop osaeosdscodanensaatess Mr. Baker 
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This piece ran for a week; beginning on October 19th Lester acted Massa- 
roni, in The Brigand, as companion-piece to Strathmore. The Ragpicker 
of Paris was revived on October 22nd, with Gilbert as Jean; it accompanied 
Richard III, with Mr. and Mrs. Wallack. Susan Denin appeared, on the 
23rd, as Jack Sheppard. The Lone Star, included in the benefit-bill of 
H. Jordan (October 25th), had Stevens as Davy Crockett and Miss Wemyss 
as Mrs. Dickinson. 

An interesting cast of King Lear, on October 29th, presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallack as Lear and Goneril, Gilbert as Kent, Susan Denin as the 
Fool, Miss Wemyss as Cordelia, Lester as Edgar, Arnold as Edmund, and 
Winans as Oswald; surely the Bowery was doing itself proud in those crisp 
October days. Seldom again was it to know casts of such Broadway dis- 
tinction. With King Lear, on the 30th, was given The Wife of Seven 
Husbands, Stevens playing Lessamour, Arnold de Valence, Winans Gamiel, 
and Mrs. Walcot Amy Langdon. King Lear had several performances. 
The presence of the Fool in the cast indicates a brave departure from Nahum 
Tate. Warwick was revived on November 5th for a few performances: 
Pizarro, The Ragpicker of Paris, Naval Engagements (with Gilbert and 
Lester as the Kingstons of differing ranks and ages), The Hunchback (for 
the benefit, on November oth, of J. Wallack Lester, thus writ down in 
the bills), — these things carried the Bowery through to Saturday, No- 
vember roth. So far the season had been, one might say, exquisitely inter- 
esting. And one could see in New York, in that autumn, the two undis- 
puted tragedy queens of America— Miss Cushman and Mrs. Wallack. 
Again I ponder on the fact that these women, starting, it would seem, on 
equal terms, had ended with Miss Cushman so far ahead in reputation. 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN; THE Four MuskeTEers; THE WANDERING JEW 


If Dickens, why not Dumas, in those days of dramatic drought? Lester 
was credited with the authorship of an adaptation of The Three Guardsmen, 
brought out triumphantly on November 12th: 
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This precious thing ran for four weeks, up to and including December 8th, 

without any accompanying entertainment. The reader reflects on that 

glorious time coming, when such runs and longer, longer by far, will be 

the order, not the exception. During its fifth week, beginning on Monday, 
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December 1oth, the drama was propped by the performance of old pieces 
like Jack Sheppard, Black-Eyed Susan, etc. 

Beginning on December 17th, Mose, Joe and Jack joined The Three 
Guardsmen in the bills. Its cast included Susan Denin as Jack Monroe, a 
young housebreaker, H. Jordan as Mose, a family man, Winans as Joe, a 
man out of luck, Moore as Mr. Dowling, Arnold as Albert Popinjay, Gould- 
son as Sykesy, Drew as Charley Bates, Mason as Barnes, Martin as Myn- 
heer von Parzeley, Kate Denin as Master Mose, Mrs. Walcot as Miss 
Dowling, Mrs. Broadley as Mrs. Dowling, Mrs. Jordan as Lize, Mrs. Herbert 
as One-Eyed Mary, and Mrs. Dunn as Becky. The scenes included pictures 
of the Jersey City Ferry, the Battery, the American Museum and St. Paul’s 
Church, the Five Points, the Interior of the Tombs, a Fashionable House 
in Town, and the Exterior of the Bowery Theatre — all very local, one sees. 
This was given nightly for a week. The first break in the run of The Three 
Guardsmen came on December roth, when Richard III was the main at- 
traction. The Three Guardsmen had one more performance, on December 
22nd, thirty-eight in all. 

It was immediately succeeded by Lester’s dramatisation of the sequel 
— The Four Musketeers, or, Ten Years After, staged on December 24th, 
with this cast: 
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This was not quite so successful as its predecessor, yet it did well. It ran, 
without accompanying play, up to and including December 31st. It was 
given on both Christmas and New Years nights, but for the matinées on 
those days other programmes were arranged. The last performance oc- 
curred on January 12th. With that farewell, departed Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wallack, Jr. 

But the management drew from an inexhaustible treasury that must 
have been the envy and despair of rival establishments. The Four Muske- 
teers departing on January 12th, January 14th brought on (for a run of 
two weeks) a version of Sue’s The Wandering Jew, adapted by Mrs. 
Carman: 
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Another novelty was that of January 28th, The Siege of Comorn, or, the 
Hungarian Patriots: 
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On the same night The Little Devil was played by Susan Denin as Carlo, 
the devil aforesaid, Lester as Don Raphael, Arnold as Ferdinand, Gilbert 
as Gil Vargos, Mrs. Gilbert as Isabella, and Kate Denin as Casilda. This 
combination ran to February 2nd. On February 4th, The Wandering Jew 
and The Siege of Comorn combined to the end of a week’s run. I hope the 
seeming success was real. 

Thus, then, the Bowery passed the winter’s storms and ruin. On Feb- 
ruary 11th, however, it went back to the well-tried Putnam, to see what 
W. R. Derr and his famous steed could accomplish in thrilling the jaded 
clientéle. With such accompanying delights as Lester in The Captain of 
the Watch, or as The Little Devil, or as The Wreck Ashore, the favourite, 
tried and true, dashed down the rocks for a week. It was succeeded, on 
the 18th of February, by that other equestrian wonder, Rookwood, in which 
Gilbert resumed his original role of Peter Bradley, with Derr as Dick Tur- 
pin, and Miss Wemyss as Sybil. The Little Devil was frequently the after- 
piece. On the 2oth, Derr enacted Kit Carson, in a new drama of that name, 
his associates being J. C. Dunn as Henry Vernon, Stevens as Karl, Mrs. 
Rogers as Ellen Lincoln, and Susan Denin as Agnes Vernon. Wreck Ashore 
was given occasionally, with Winans as Marmaduke Magog and Miss 
Wemyss as Alice. And, on February 22nd, Victorine was restored to the 
bills, with Lester as Alexandre, Gilbert as Bonassus, and Miss Wemyss as 
Victorine; Putnam was its companion for a night or two. The Denouncer, 
Kit Carson, and The Captain of the Watch carried February into March. 
But, on February 27th, The Siege of Corinth gave Derr another opportunity 
as Omar, assisted by Stevens as Lanciotto, Dunn as Neocles, Arnold as 
Minotti, Winans as Polydore, Mrs. Jordan as Francesca, and Mrs. Herbert 
as Alexa. 

Having thus gorged on equestrian spectacle, we might welcome, on 
March 4th, Eaton Stone, the “ daring and far-famed equestrian,’ who began 
an engagement in his “unrivalled feats,’ assisted by Joe Pentland, the 
clown. After that, how could we be expected to be interested in the mere 
dramas of the evening — Ernestine and KarfaP Yet we vaguely note the 
cast of the latter as enlisting Stevens as Karfa, J. C. Dunn as Captain 
Orford, Arnold as Mr. Ormond, Winans as Quashee, and Susan Denin as 
Rosa. This combination ran, without important change, to March 14th, 
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when Eaton Stone dashed out, and the highly popular Wallacks in purple 
pall returned as the guilty Macbeths. 


RETURN OF Mr. AnD Mrs. J. W. WaLLAcK, Jr. 


It will hardly be necessary again to recount the now customary offerings 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wallack; suffice it to say that Lester and Gilbert were 
still prominent in the support. On March 18th they brought out a new 
piece, ‘ written expressly” for them and for the Bowery, by J. P. Cannon, 
the title being The Oath of Office. In it Wallack played James Lynch Fitz- 
stephen, Arnold Walter Lynch, Gilbert Tirlogh, H. Jordan Gomez, Mrs. 
Wallack Lady Margaret, and Miss Wemyss Agnes. It was given but four 
times, and the Wallacks fell back on more familiar matter. The King Lear 
that interested us in the earlier season was revived on March 28th. On the 
20th, for the benefit of Mrs. Wallack, the bill included Romeo and Juliet 
and Pizarro; in the latter Charles F. Addams, whom later in the year we 
saw at Burton’s, played the title-réle, his wife appearing as Cora. 

On April rst, J. R. Scott came, in a new equestrian drama on an old 
story, entitled The Merchant’s Steed of Syracuse. Scott played Damon, 
Addams was Pythias, Arnold Dionysius, H. Jordan Procles, Moore This- 
ticus, Winans Andronicus, Miss Wemyss Calanthe, Mrs. Herbert Thesa, 
Mrs. Jordan Hermion, and Mrs. Walcot Armona. It ran nightly for two 
weeks, with the dashing Lester usually in an afterpiece of tried quality, 
Naval Engagements being especially popular. The Wallacks were again 
in the bills on April 15th, and, following The Stranger on that night came a 
revival of The Wizard of the Wave, acted by Scott, Gilbert, J. C. Dunn, 
Winans, Miss Wemyss and Mrs. Gilbert. It was not often, hitherto, that 
the Bowery could nervously munch peanuts over two actors of such powers 
as Scott and Wallack — not in one night, surely. The bills at that time 
were worth preserving. The Wizard of the Wave for a week followed such 
“legitimates’’ as The Stranger, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Pizarro 
and Werner. And during the week beginning Monday, April 22nd, the 
Wallacks, playing The Lady of Lyons, Hamlet, The Stranger, or Macbeth, 
were followed by Scott in the old thriller, Nick of the Woods. On the 26th, 
however, after Romeo and Juliet (with Mrs. Wallack and Miss Wemyss 
as the lovers), Nick gave place to The Pilot, with Scott as Long Tom Coffin. 

On April 20th the Bowery had a very interesting and creditable Shakes- 
pearian revival, when Gilbert’s Falstaff (I am surprised to find him playing 
this) was associated with Lester’s Prince, Wallack’s Hotspur, Susan Denin’s 
Prince John, and Mrs. Wallack’s Lady Percy. The after-offering was The 
Mysteries of Paris, with J. R. Scott as the Chourineur, and Miss Wemyss 
as Fleur de Marie. This surely might have attracted society folk from 
Bond Street. Henry IV had three performances, and was followed on the 
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and by King Lear. A good cast of The Hunchback, on May 3rd, presented 
Wallack as Clifford, Gilbert as Master Walter, Lester as Modus, Winans as 
Fathom, Mrs. Wallack as Julia, and Miss Wemyss as Helen. On May 4th, 
after another performance of Henry IV, came a revival of The Mutiny at 
the Nore, with McCarthy as Captain Lock, Martin as Captain Arlington, 
and Ross as Lieutenant Davis. The Three Guardsmen had four perform- 
ances, beginning on May 6th; on that night, also, was first seen Hylas, or, 
The Diver of the Adriatic, with Stevens as Basilio, McCarthy as Vivaldi, 
Winans as Silvio, J. C. Dunn as Claudio, and Susan Denin as Hylas. 


Mrs. SHAW-HAMBLIN 


On May 13th came back to Bowery the true love of the gods — Mrs. 
Shaw, now first publicly announced as Mrs. Hamblin. She was, to all 
intents and purposes, Mrs. Hamblin IV, her predecessors, in order of ap- 
pointment, being the present Mrs. J. S. Charles, Naomi Vincent, and Louisa 
H. Medina. Mrs. Shaw brought Love in the titles of her plays, ever. She 
began on the 16th in Love, assisted by J. W. Wallack, Jr. as Huon, and War- 
ren (his first appearance at this theatre) as Prince Frederick. Mrs. Shaw- 
Hamblin, on subsequent evenings, played Love’s Sacrifice (with Wallack 
as Elmore, Lester as St. Lo, Warren as Eugene de Lorme, and Gilbert as 
Paul La Font), lon (with Gilbert as Adrastus), Henry VIII (with Gilbert 
as Henry, Wallack as Wolsey, and C. Pope as Cromwell), The Stranger, 
The Hunchback (with Christine of Sweden as afterpiece), and The Love 
Chase. This made, I feel sure, a very interesting two weeks of the legiti- 
mate. And we must never forget that Mrs. Shaw-Hamblin was an excellent 
actress. 

On May 27th, Hamblin, who was, it is observed, playing but infrequently 
in his own theatre, returned to scenes of his early and perhaps most solid 
triumphs, and appeared with his wife in an elaborate revival of King John. 
His evil monarch was supported by the Faulconbridge of Wallack, the Con- 
stance of Mrs. Hamblin, the Hubert of Gilbert, and the Arthur of Master 
T. Hamblin. On the 30th, the Hamblins acted in Macbeth, with Wallack 
gracefully sinking to the subordinate role of Macduff. Lester (Wallack) 
added life to the afterpieces — His Last Legs, The Captain of the Watch, 
The Little Devil, and Naval Engagements, each of which was seen some time 
during the week. 

A remarkable Othello was that of June 3rd, with Hamblin as the Moor, 
Wallack as Iago, Lester as Cassio, H. Jordan as Roderigo, Pope as Bra- 
bantio, Mrs. Wallack as Emilia, and Mrs. Hamblin as Desdemona. In 
the afterpiece of Dr. Dilworth, Gilbert in the title-rdle was associated with 
Warren as Mr. Paddington, and Winans as Syntax. In Hamlet, on the 4th, 
Ca was the Prince, Wallack the Ghost, Gilbert Polonius, Winans and 
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Warren the Gravediggers, and Mrs. Wallack Ophelia. Douglas was given 
on June 4th. This great combination of players broke up on June 8th; 
it was too good to last for long. 1 wonder if Shirtsleeves realised his oppor- 
tunity in those days? 

A new tragedy by O. B. Bunce — Marco Bozzaris — was seen on June 
1oth: 


Marco Bozzaris....... NAC RIE PS AW EUIETS 2 fey ealleyel oii tony Gah een oceans ok Mr. Martin 
Constantine Bozzaris ........ Nitee Gar unmem Presidenthne. se. comet hana Mr. Pope 
AL Vani sayin Ae ei ayer ee oF Mire Galbenitwmrndeclena trate cd cccemtoo sees e.oe Mrs. Wallack 
TONIS Ser ee ated bu tene cto sits Nee lee Oncalwane | ZON CARNE tena ania mete eee Miss S. Denin 
ETO) Si cat Ue ee Mr. Seymour 


This play had but a repetition or two. The season of benefits now began, 
bringing, as usual, some interesting aberrations from the normal. For 
Winans’s, on June 14th, Susan Denin played Young Norval, a part acted 
a few days previously on the same stage by Mrs. Shaw-Hamblin. Gilbert’s 
farewell benefit — he was not with the company during the next season — 
presented (June 18th) the Wallacks in The Rent Day, Gilbert and his wife 
in Kill or Cure, and a revival of Clari, with Gilbert as Rolamo and Miss 
Wemyss as Clari. The last performance of which I have record, for the 
season of 1849-50, was for June 22nd, when the Wallacks appeared in 
Richard III, with Lester as Richmond. 


SUMMER SEASON, 1850 


But the theatre did not long remain closed. In anticipation of the 
holiday spirit, it re-opened on July 3rd with that terribly moral play of 
The Drunkard, or, the Fallen Saved, a moral lesson so strong that it turned 
Barnum’s Museum from a hall for exhibition of freaks into a lecture room 
for the exploitation of plays. During the preceding winter Barnum had 
run the play for many weeks at his Philadelphia Museum; in a short time, 
he was to roll up a hundred performances of it to his bank credit at his 
newly re-organized Museum in New York. Meantime, Hamblin produced 
it on July 3rd as follows: 


Edward Middleton .......... Mr. Moorhouse Bank Messenger ............. Miss K. Denin 
Bill@Dorntongereer ese ccc oe. MER Mines IMGra WHISO! . oaeoodoamsonanme Miss Wemyss 
Arcenimlcene awmemenraerrircsctetel Wile, Hoje, Wes, MWAIOIN oo ocoanosoutescsue Mrs. Jordan 
(Ciaisloy «spo obudego moo ene ct Mie, Blaine = 2ANSTES col esctoonnseaossueues Miss C. Hiffert 
Same VANSeee cee cc. Mima Gouldsomm se Vissiopindlemens sero. eens: Miss Broadley 


On the same night was seen The New York Milliners, with Dunn as Lieu- 
tenant Bowling, Winans as Simon Sparks, Martin as Mr. Pennywig, Mrs. 
Needham as Fanny Thompson, and Mrs. Walcot as Miss Potts. With 
favourite afterpieces, such as The Hostler and the Bandit, The Sealed Sen- 
tence, and The Crock of Gold (with Warren as Sir John Vincent), The 
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Drunkard ran up to and including July 20th. This showing contrasts 
sharply with Barnum’s remarkable success with the same play at the same 
time. Yet a three-weeks run at the Bowery may have been regarded as 
very lucky in that day; besides, the play was seen again during the summer. 
Change fed the box-office. 

Succeeding The Drunkard, came at the Bowery, on July 22nd, a new 
piece called The Maid of Tyrol, its cast including Tilton (all last season at 
the National) as Rezenveldt, Hamilton as Michael Bernard, Miss Wemyss 
as Dorothea, and Mrs. Walcot as Nittchen; along with it were exhibited 
Niblo’s celebrated Acrobat Family, in classical and gymnastic groupings. 
This combination lasted for a week. On July 20th, a revival of The Siege 
of Monterey brought forward Tilton as General Taylor and H. Watkins 
as Captain Allen; in Set a Beggar on Horseback, the same evening, Warren 
represented Ganem. With The Siege of Monterey, on August Ist, was pre- 
sented Four of the B’hoys, Watkins being Fudge, Winans Trudge, H. Jordan 
Drudge, Byrne Grudge, Mrs. Walcot Juliet Snooks, and Mrs. Needham Miss 
Trudge. Juliet Snooks, of course, recalls the old farce of My Fellow Clerk. 

The Drunkard came back on August 5th, with Tilton as Edward Mid- 
dleton, and ran a whole week in conjunction with The Siege of Monterey. 
The last notable production of the summer in the Bouwerie was that of 
August 12th — The Felon’s Last Dream, or, Jack Sheppard in France, the 
cast including Susan Denin as Jack Sheppard, Stevens as Joe Blueskin, 
Fisher as Arnold, Lowe as Shotbolt, Gouldson as Hart, Clarkson as the 
Jailor, and Mrs. Jordan as Mrs. Sheppard. With it, on the 12th, was given 
The Hundred-Pound Note, with Winans and Caroline Hiffert, the latter 
just joined after a season at Burton’s. On the 14th, came back The Drunk- 
ard, then current at Barnum’s and at the National; the epidemic had spread, 
as we Shall see, even to the purlieus of the Brooklyn Museum. 

With The Felon’s Last Dream, on August 19th, was given The Pirate of 
the Isles, acted by N. Johnson as Marvogeni, Tilton as Demetrius, Winans 
as Zane Kibabs, Stevens as Barozzi, Martin as Kara Mustafa, Hamilton as 
Andrea, Susan Denin as Marco, Catherine Wemyss as Melena, and Caroline 
Hiffert as Phrosine. There is something very piratical in the sound of those 
names; I can imagine Shirtsleeves getting his teeth into them. The com- 
bination of The Felon’s Last Dream and The Pirate of the Isles ran unin- 
terruptedly up to and including August 29th. The Texan Struggle, on the 
30th, presented Stevens as Davy Crockett. The bill for Saturday, August 
31st — a night on which I shall arbitrarily close the season of 1849-50 — 
included The Pirate of the Isles and The Sea, or, the Ocean Child. In the 
latter, Pope played Captain Mandeville, Warren Captain Sturdy, Tilton 
Harry Helm, Winans Peter Poultice, Martin Denis O’Trot, Gouldson Snow- 
ball, Knowles Jack Junk, and Mrs. Jordan Mary Helm. From this cast one 
may gather an idea of the quality of the company for the coming season. 
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ail was Lester? Where was Gilbert? one asks. Something had been 
ost. 

The season at the Bowery must remain permanently interesting. The 
practically year-long engagement of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., the 
presence in the stock company of John Gilbert, Lester (Wallack), Catherine 
Wemyss, Susan Denin, and John Winans, alone would make the record 
vital. When, however, one adds the names of J. R. Scott and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamblin, one sees how “ palmy ” were some of the nights at the Bowery. 
The long runs of The Three Guardsmen and The Four Musketeers must 
not be overlooked. 


Mrs. H. PHILLIPS 


I must close on a minor chord. Has the reader wondered what had be- 
come of the former popular favourite, Mrs. H. Phillips, whom we first knew 
as Mrs. Rogers? Let him learn that, on June 17th, was advertised in the 
Herald “a Stage Wardrobe — very extensive for every line of drama, of 
the late Mrs. H. Phillips” —for sale. “Apply to H. Phillips, Waverly 
House, South Brooklyn.” There’s rue for you. 


THE NATIONAL (LATE CHATHAM) THEATRE, 1849-1850 


Chanfrau re-opened his popular theatre on September 10, 1840, the 
intermission having lasted but little over two weeks. Charles Burke was 
stage-manager, and the first bill of the season included Jonathan Bradford, 
with Crocker as Jonathan, Redmond Ryan as Dan Macraisy, Burke as 
Caleb Scrimmage, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Anne Bradford, and Mrs. Suther- 
land (recently of the Bowery and soon to be Mrs. Charles Burke) as Sally. 
Thereafter, Mrs. Charles Mestayer (later Mrs. Barney Williams) began 
an engagement, in the farce of In and Out of Place; and the bill ended with 
The Poor Soldier, played by Burke as Darby, Mrs. Mestayer as Kathleen, 
and Miss Lockyer (soon to be Mrs. Joseph Jefferson) as Norah. Gertrude 
Dawes danced between pieces. It will be seen that the company had several 
members of great interest to us of later years. And young Joseph Jefferson 
(the immortal Rip Van Winkle) was soon to appear with them. Emily 
Mestayer was not in the force; her sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles Mestayer, 
was now leading lady. 

I can group in one paragraph a few interesting items of the opening 
weeks. Burke and Mrs. Mestayer appeared, on September 13th, in The 
Midnight Hour; I catch young Jefferson’s name for the first time, on the 
14th, as Hans, in Somebody Else, Miss Lockyer (soon to be his wife) being 
the Louise, and Mrs. Mestayer the Minnie. Redmond Ryan was seen on 
the 17th in The Irish Lion, and on the same evening the recently missed 
W. Wood began an engagement in The Dumb Man of Manchester; the 
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generous bill ended with Mrs. Mestayer as Kate O’Brien. These bills are 
interesting; certainly much early history of after-celebrities is bound up in 
them. On the 18th, Redmond Ryan, Crocker and Mrs. C. Mestayer were 
seen in The Dumb Belle. His Last Legs and The Happy Man (with Ryan), 
Philip Quarl and The Flying Dutchman (with W. Wood), The Murdered 
Boatman and His Dog (also with Wood), The Invincibles (with Mrs. Mes- 
tayer and Miss Lockyer), Slasher and Crasher (with Burke and Dawes), 
Ole Bull (with Burke), The Bottle Imp (with Jefferson as Willibald) — 
these were the prominent offerings for September. On October 2nd, the 
play of Revolution introduced Burke (said to be the author) as Mesopoto- 
mia Jenkins, and Mrs. Isherwood and Mrs. Mestayer as Mary and Prissy 
Braxley; the same evening presented W. Wood in Bill Jones, the Spectre 
Pilot. It was long since Wood had last appeared in-New York. Revolution 
ran a week, making up for its early comparative failure. The Murdered 
Boatman was a great success, with Wood as Dick Dareall, C. W. Taylor as 
Old Fearnaught, Jefferson as Tommy Tit, Mrs. H. Isherwood as Phebe May- 
blossom, and Mrs. Sutherland as Betty. 

So far the manager had presented no great novelty. On October 8th, 
however, he brought out two: Mark Lemon’s Hearts are Trumps (played 
on the same night at the Bowery) and The Female Forty Thieves, a bur- 
lesque written for Mrs. Mestayer. In the first, Tilton was Mr. Gray (dis- 
guised as Mr. Ruby), Crocker Captain Wagstaff, Hamilton Charles Wilmot, 
Mrs. Isherwood Miss Gray, and Mrs. Deering Mrs. Millar. In the latter, 
Mrs. C. Mestayer was Diamond, afterwards Hassarac, Miss Smith was 
Ruby, Gem No. 2, afterwards Cobweb, C. Taylor was Alley Baby, a gold 
digger, with great hopes in a certain Bank, and Jefferson was Gammon Baby, 
his son, discouraged but enthusiastic on occasions. Charles Burke (Jeffer- 
son’s half-brother, be it remembered) was Metaroarer, a red man, W. Taylor 
Prince Grabgamio, and Master W. Wood Jocko, “one of the Ourang- 
Outangs that we read of, a tame Wild Man of the Woods.” This thing was 
of Mitchellian flavour: Marsh played Horrorbrand, a Magician, whose 
reign comes in a hailstorm, Davenport was Avarice, a thriving fiend, Marsh 
War, a conniving fiend, and Kneass Famine, a starving fiend. Miss Lockyer 
was Tapioca, Mrs. Deering Cogie Baby, and the Elephant “a character 
to some extent,” was played by an Amateur. 

The jolly piece ran for three or four weeks, and must have gladdened 
the hearts of all. Of course in those days and at that theatre it could not 
run alone; we therefore cast a curious eye on its companions in the romp 
to victory. Hearts are Trumps lasted but a week. C. W. Taylor’s burletta 
of Josey, the Spartan, was seen on October 15th, and several times there- 
after, with Burke as Josey, C. Taylor as Squire Toodles Randolpho, Her- 
bert as Glenalvon, W. Taylor as Antique la Norval, Marsh as Ronald Mac- 
donald, Mrs. C. Mestayer as Mrs. Betsey Randolpho, and Miss Lockyer as 
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Nanny, with Dunn, Wemyss, Kneass and Davenport as Reapers. Douglas 
how art thou fishified in that galley! We cannot let Jefferson, the greatest 
American comedian, elude us in those, his early days. He was seen as Dr. 
_ Smugface, in A Budget of Blunders (his grandfather’s great success), on 

October 17th and as Hector Timid, in A Dead Shot, on the roth; and he and 
Mrs. Mestayer acted Mr. and Mrs. Scumble, in My Wife’s Out, on October 
20th. It is clear that if, in his palmy days he was a one-part actor, in 
these, his earliest days on the stage, he was a man of many parts. The 
Fair One with the Golden Locks was revived on October 20th, with Burke 
as King Lachrymoso, and Miss Lockyer as Lucidora. With The Female 
Forty Thieves it ran nearly a week. W. Wood departed at this time. 

The farce of The Phantom Breakfast was played very often throughout 
the season at the National. I first notice it on November 2nd, on the occa- 
sion of Burke’s benefit; Jefferson enacted Augustus Fitzmortimer, and 
Miss Lockyer Rose. On the same occasion Jemmy Twitcher in America 
was first seen, with Burke as Jemmy, Jefferson as Peter Twitcher, Mrs. C. 
Mestayer as Saccharissa, and Mrs. Sutherland as Jane. The last night, 
for the present, of The Female Forty Thieves occurred on November 3rd. 
Jemmy Twitcher in America, Josey, the Spartan, The Phantom Breakfast, 
Neupert in feats of equilibrism, Mrs. C. Mestayer as Maria Darlington, in 
A Roland for an Oliver, The Invincibles, Mother and Child are Doing Well 
(with Jefferson as Muffy), A Budget of Blunders, The Attic Story (with 
Jefferson and Mrs. Mestayer as Mr. and Mrs. Poddy, and Miss Lockyer as 
Mrs. Carbine) — these things carried the lucky house to mid-November. 


MELINDA JONES; Mrs. Muzzy; Mrs. D. P. Bowers; Miss Crocker 


The management now called in stars. On November 12th, Melinda 
(Mrs. George) Jones appeared as Agnes De Vere. On the 14th she enacted 
the title-rdle in Isabelle. with Crocker as Eugene le Marc, Charles Burke 
as Apollo Bajazet, Tilton as Scipio, and Mrs. Mestayer as Sophie. On the 
same night James Seymour was seen as Pat Rooney, in The Omnibus. 
Seymour went through the customary, inevitable round of The Irish Tutor, 
The Irish Dragoon, etc., and at the end of a week sank into the stock. 

Mrs. Jones’s sojourn was longer; in the course of her visit, she added 
to the pieces already specified The Rent Day, The Robber’s Wife, Joan of 
Arc, Lucille, etc. For her benefit, on November 23rd, she played Claude 
Melnotte, to the Pauline of Mrs. Russell (a volunteer from Burton’s). 
Meantime, the company had brought out (November roth) a farce “ just 
received from London,” — Teddy Roe, acted by C. W. Taylor as Sir Peter 
Puddle, and Miss Lockyer as Julia Lomas. It was not often repeated. 

Mrs. Jones was succeeded by Mrs. Muzzy, from the Boston theatres, 
who made her début on the 27th, as Mrs. Subtle, to the Paul Pry of Burke. 
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On the same evening, arrived a new play by Miss Conway, Lamora, the 
Indian Wife, in which Tilton played Matataki, Dawes Orah Tokee, Burke 
Seth Slick, Mrs. D. P. Bowers (her first appearance here) Lamora, and 
Mrs. Muzzy Razma. Certainly interesting people were involved in these 
performances at the National: Burke, Jefferson, Mrs. C. Mestayer, Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers, Melinda Jones — these are the very essence of America in 
the theatre. On the 28th, Mrs. Bowers was the Widow Cheerly, with Mrs. 
Muzzy as Mrs. Malfort, and Crocker as Frank. 

We must closely scrutinise Mrs. Bowers’s performances. On Novem- 
ber 30th, she was Julie, in The Duchess of Vaubaliére, Tilton appearing 
as the Duke, Hamilton as the Regent, and Mrs. Smith as Martha. The 
Honeymoon, on December ist, presented Mrs. Bowers as Juliana and Mrs. 
Mestayer as Volante; on the same evening Burke enacted Ichabod Crane, 
in Murrell, with his future wife (Mrs. Sutherland) as Sally. Romantic 
days those at the National! To descend to comic prose, on December 
5th, Jefferson, in The Happiest Day of My Life, acted Mr. Gilman, to the 
Mrs. Taylor of Mary Ann Charles, a rare comic genius, rising into fame 
in those very days. In fact, the National might, in the months now under 
review, have been regarded as a nursery of American talent. Its company 
was the most American aggregation then resident in the city. 

Mrs. Bowers, for her benefit on December 6th, appeared in Linda, the 
Pearl of Chamounix, assisted by Tilton as Boisfleury, Crocker as Count de 
Sivry, Seymour as Laroque, Miss Smith as the Countess, Mrs. Muzzy as 
Madeline, Mrs. Mestayer as Coucou, and Jefferson as Pierrot. She and 
Jefferson also played Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham, in The Handsome Husband, 
in which “a Young Lady” made her first appearance on any stage as Mrs. 
Melford. This young débutante was Sarah Crocker, a sister of Mrs. Bowers, 
and afterward beloved by all Brooklyn and admired by the greater city 
as Mrs. F. B. Conway. Nursery of genius, O National! 

Another success was inaugurated on December roth — a burlesque by 
Charles Burke, entitled The Female Guard, or A-Lad-in-a-Wonderful Lamp. 
Mrs. Mestayer was Aladdin, Herbert Ta-hi Longluck, Burke Kasrac, and 
Miss Lockyer Princess Badroulbabour. With it, on December 1oth, was 
presented Webster’s The Laughing Hyena, a hit at Burton’s but two nights 
earlier. The cast at the National included Dawes as Felix Fumer, Jefferson 
as Simon Hornblower, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Mrs. Fumer. 

On December 24th Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seymour came in for what we 
may count as Christmas frivolity. They appeared as the Monkey and 
Pepino, in The Dumb Savoyard and His Monkey; a few nights later, in 
Jack Robinson and His Monkey; later still, in Valentine and Orson. For 
his benefit, on January 5th, Seymour acted Jack Junk, in The Floating 
Beacon, Mrs. Muzzy being the Mariette. The Female Guard ran blithely 
into the New Year. 
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BURKE AND JEFFERSON IN Rip VAN WINKLE 


We know that Burke was famous as Rip Van Winkle, long before his 
great half-brother, Joseph Jefferson, took up the part. Well, here, at the 
National, on January 7th, are Burke as Rip, Jefferson as Knickerbocker, 
James Seymour as Gauderkin, Taylor as Derrick van Slous, Winans as 
Rip Van Winkle, Jr., and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Lowenna. There is some- 
thing of an epic thrill in coming for the first time on an announcement of 
the appearance in that play of those two fratres nobiles. We must not, 
however, be so carried away by historical enthusiasm, that we overlook 
the afterpiece — The Female Guard, still running merrily. It was a nightly 
fixture, though Rip Van Winkle made way, after four nights, to The In- 
vincibles and Jack Sheppard (both with the irresistible Mrs. Mestayer), 
and these in turn (January 14th) to the revived Female Forty Thieves. 
On January roth The Female Guard ended its eighth week of continuous 
performing. With it, on the 21st, Burke presented once more his well-liked 
Solon Shingle, in The People’s Lawyer—a play that served him and 
Yankee Hill and John E. Owens well in their time. 

On January 28th, the exuberant Mrs. Mestayer and the inimitable Burke 
departed for a while. Into the National came Redmond Ryan and the 
fading glory of T. D. Rice — Irish the former, Ethiopian the latter. Per- 
haps the reader prefers to assign to its star-interpreter each of the following 
plays — Born to Good Luck, Jumbo Jum, Teddy the Tiler, The Foreign 
Prince, The Irish Tutor, The Virginia Mummy, The Happy Man, The 
Honest Thieves, — the mainstay of the offering through the week ending 
February 2nd; in The Honest Thieves he will gladly greet Jefferson as Abel 
Day. 

Julia Turnbull danced in, on February 4th, The Naiad Queen her 
medium, Jefferson and Miss Lockyer her featured associates. The Naiad 
Queen lasted throughout the two weeks of her term; on the 8th and oth 
she joined with it a performance of Katharine Kloper, in Lola Montes. In 
this Jefferson was Michael Browsky. She began her second week (Feb- 
ruary 11th) as Esmeralda, of course continuing The Naiad Queen. In 
Esmeralda Jefferson appeared as Gringoire. On the 13th, to Esmeralda 
and The Naiad Queen Miss Turnbull added The Spirit of the Fountain, 
in which she was assisted by J. W. Crocker as Conrad. On February 15th, 
the star was seen in Buy It Dear, The Naiad Queen, and the farce of Jenny 
Lind. Miss Turnbull’s dramatic ambitions were rising. 


RETURN OF CHANFRAU 


The long-expected Mose followed. Chanfrau, after a brilliant tour with 
his Mosaic repertoire, came back into his own theatre, on February 18th. 
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Of course he must prove his versatility —a sort of vanity with him. He 
enacted, on the opening night, Claude Melnotte, to the Pauline of Mrs. 
H. Isherwood, and gave The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, Burke 
resuming his old part, and the others being Russell, Seymour, Master Mur- 
ray, Mrs. Madison (Big Lize) and Miss Lockyer (Little Lize). 1 wonder 
if Emily Mestayer was missed? On February 2oth, Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr., 
was added to the company, apparently in place of Mrs. C. Mestayer. She 
acted Ellen, in The Intrigue (with Crocker as Rambleton), and Minnie, in 
Somebody Else. The Mysteries and Miseries of New York lasted through 
Chanfrau’s first week; his second began (February 25th) with Black-Eyed 
Susan, acted by him, Mrs. Isherwood and Mrs. Booth (as Dolly Mayflower) 
and Three Years After, the actors in the latter including Chanfrau, Burke 
and Mrs. Booth. 

Three Years After also packed in a solid week. With it, on the 27th, 
came The Golden Farmer (acted by Chanfrau and Burke), and, on March 
1st, Mesmerism, in which Crocker was Marquis de Lancey, Burke La Fleur, 
Anderson the Doctor, and Miss Lockyer Constance. On March 2nd—a 
Saturday — Chanfrau appeared as Gilbert, in The Idiot Witness, followed 
by Three Years After. So ended his second week. 

On March 4th, he united Mysteries and Miseries of New York and 
Three Years After in one glad National debauch; and, as if that were 
not enough, brought out the new farce of Wild Ducks, seen at Burton’s on 
February 25th; at the National, Tilton played Sergeant Robert, Herbert 
was Monsieur Pinson, and Miss Lockyer Mme. Grignon (sic). The bill, just 
as it stands, ran a week. Thus Chanfrau had cleverly got three weeks 
out of two of the Mose plays. He began his fourth week (March 11th) 
with the third of them — New York as It Is; in this Jefferson played 
William Twill, Mrs. Booth was Lize, Miss Lockyer Kitty, and Seymour 
Joe. On the same night Rob Roy was played, with Jefferson as Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. The Charcoal Burner was revived on the 13th, to light up 
New York as It Is, and continued to do so until Jonathan Bradford (with 
Chanfrau as Dan Macraisy and Jefferson as Caleb Scrimmage) supplanted 
it on the 15th. On the 15th, also, Jefferson played Marcel, in “Twas I, his 
female support including Mrs. Booth and Miss Lockyer, the last-named 
soon to be his wife. 

The fifth week of Chanfrau’s engagement brought (March 18th) the 
fourth of his Mose plays — Mose in California, with Jefferson as Adolphus 
Pillishroud (how many parts Rip Van Winkle had played!), Dunn as Joe, 
Seymour as Sykesy, Mrs. Madison as Lize, and Miss Lockyer as Jenny 
Bogert. This likewise ran for a week; versatility was again vindicated, on 
the 2oth, when Chanfrau enacted, in connection with it, the showy part of 
Don Cesar de Bazan. Chanfrau had a farewell benefit, on March 23rd, 
when ae Jeremiah Clip, in The Widow’s Victim, M. Bonnefoi, in The 
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Model of a Wife, Mose in California, and Richard Three Times, in the 
burlesque of that name. 


ANNA CRUISE; WYZEMAN MARSHALL 


The next attraction was Anna Cruise, who came in on March 25th, in 
The Governor's Wife. On the same evening, The Jewess was acted by Til- 
ton, Hamilton, Dunn, Mary Ann Charles, Mrs. Madison, and Mrs. Isher- 
wood. On that evening, also, Eaton Stone, seen a few weeks before at the 
Bowery, went through a ring performance, assisted by John Gossin, the 
clown. Stone remained a few nights, to the detriment of Thespis. Anna 
Cruise, on March 27th, was seen as Mme. Manette, in Mischief Making 
(Jefferson being the Dovetail), and as Gertrude, in The Loan of a Lover. 
An Alarming Sacrifice was first played at the National, on the 28th, Miss 
Cruise being Susan, Miss Lockyer Miss Wadd, Miss Smith Miss Tidbit, 
Herbert Pugwash, and Jefferson Bob Ticket. It was done at Burton’s on 
the 30th, with Burton in Jefferson’s role. I wish I might have been able to 
compare the work of these great actors. 

The Bowery’s own Wyzeman Marshall began an engagement on April 
ist. His first part was Richelieu, Jefferson playing de Beringhen, Crocker 
de Mauprat, Mrs. Madison Julie, and others in the cast being Hamilton, 
Tilton, W. Taylor, Mrs. H. Isherwood (Francois), and Miss Lockyer. 
Hamlet (with Anna Cruise as Ophelia and Mrs. Muzzy as the Queen) and 
The Swiss Cottage (with Jefferson as Natz Tieck and Miss Cruise as 
Lisette) constituted the joys of April 2nd. After Marshall’s Damon, on 
the 3rd, Anna Cruise played Polly Crisp, in An Unprotected Female, three 
days before Caroline Chapman was first seen in the part at Burton’s; at 
the National, Herbert essayed Nicodemus Crisp and Hamilton Tom Temple. 
The Wife, Macbeth (with Jefferson as the first Witch, and Anna Cruise as 
the first Singing Witch), Virginius (followed by The Governor’s Wife, with 
Jefferson as Hickory Short and Anna Cruise as Letty Briggs), Lucius Junius 
Brutus (followed by Sketches in India, with Jefferson as Tom Tape), 
these bills re-instated Marshall in a thoroughly gratifying “legitimate 
way. After that, beginning on April oth, he sank gracefully into the more 
melodramatic domain of The Surgeon of Paris, The Carpenter of Rouen, 
and The Maniac Lover, and rose once more to Macbeth, on the 15th. Mrs. 
Muzzy and Mrs. Madison lent him chief support. And, on April 15th, 
Fanny Herring was Donalbain. I know not what to think of the musical 
value, if any, of The Bohemian Girl, brought out on April 16th, with Mar- 
shall, Tilton, C. Taylor and Anna Cruise in the leading parts. At any 
rate, the audiences liked it to the extent of nearly a week’s run, in conjunc- 
tion with Wallace or Brian Boroihme or other well-seasoned craft. This 
carries us to April 23rd. 


”? 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Meantime, | go back to April 12th, when the company gave Chanfrau 
a complimentary benefit, on his retiring from the management. The bill 
comprised The Maniac Lover, The Pride of the Market (with Chanfrau, 
Tilton, Jefferson, and Emily Mestayer), and Mose in California. And this 
leads me to make a timely remark about Jefferson, who had played so 
great a variety of parts during this, his first season in New York. The 
actor himself says, in his inimitable Autobiography, “ by my brother’s 
influence I was put forward more rapidly than my merits deserved; at least, 
I think so now, though at that time I was quite confident that my ability 
was fully equal to the demands made upon it.”” That this confident opinion 
was shared by at least one critic we may gather from the account in the 
Herald of April 13, 1850, of Jefferson’s part in the Chanfrau testimonial. 
“ Jefferson,” it says, “in the ‘ Pride of the Market’ would have settled every 
doubt, if doubt there had been, that he stands already at the head of comic 
actors. He only wants good pieces to draw out his peculiar talents, which 
are of the highest order. There is no acting in his acting; it is all natural 
and easy. ‘The Pride of the Market’ gave him a good chance, which 
he seldom has, to prove his rare ability.” This tribute to the naturalness 
of the boy’s acting — he was then but twenty-one — is especially interest- 
ing to those of us who remember him as possibly the most natural, the least 
theatrical, performer we ever saw. Who was so natural as he in all the 
years of his stage lifePp Perhaps Ellen Terry, who lacked something of his 
finish, perhaps J. H. Stoddart, perhaps Mrs. G. H. Gilbert; who else? 

After Chanfrau’s retirement, the reins were taken up by A. H. Purdy, 
who continued for years to manage the famous house. Purdy’s National, 
as it was thereupon called, won for itself a secure niche in theatrical history 
—humble, but secure. The place is still known to those that know any- 
thing of old New York. He carried on with Wyzeman Marshall and the 
former company, in familiar pieces, The Tour de Nesle, etc., till April 20th, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams began an engagement. The only 
novelty till then was My Precious Betsey — seen also a few days later at 
Burton’s this season — with Jefferson as Bobtail, Russell as Wagtail, Ham- 
ilton as Mr. Langford, and Mrs. H. Isherwood as Mrs. Bobtail. It was 
found frequently thereafter in National bills. 

On April 29th, then, returned Barney Williams and his wife, she that 
had been till very recently Mrs. Charles Mestayer, and a great favourite 
at the National. They played a two-weeks engagement, in which they 
appeared — one or both — in Ireland as It Is, The Limerick Boy, In and 
Out of Place (with Jefferson as Clod, and Mrs. Williams as Mlle. Adelaide), 
The Irish Lion, Born to Good Luck, Sprigs of Ireland, Paddy’s Trip to 
eum. etc. The most distinctive feature of their programmes was Our 
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Gal, a sketch first seen on May 2nd, with Mrs. Williams as Caroline Morton 
and as Our Gal, a type of Yankee character in which she long remained un- 
rivalled on our stage. She was assisted in this piece by Hamilton as Henry 
Seymour, and Herbert as Mr. Winterblossom. During the engagement, 
Williams also was seen in The Irish Farmer, his Michael O’Reilly being 
associated with the Dennis Macarthy of Tilton, and the Kathleen of Mrs. 
Madison. This was produced on May 6th, and on that night Mrs. Williams 
returned to her popular part of Diamond, in The Female Forty Thieves, a 
part she repeated before the engagement closed. 

Williams took his benefit on the roth of May, and acted Larry O’Gig, 
in The Robber’s Wife, Mrs. Madison being the Rose Redland; he was 
seen, likewise, in The Omnibus. Mrs. Williams’s sister, Miss Malvina 
(Pray), later Mrs. W. J. Florence, made, on this occasion, one of her earlier 
departures from dance to drama, by appearing as Little Pickle; and Pierce’s 
Minstrels volunteered for their very popular Black Shakers and Dutch 
Drill. 

With the departure of the newly-wed pair, Charles Burke returned 
(May 13th) as Rip Van Winkle, Jefferson still assisting as Knickerbocker; 
Mrs. Muzzy was Dame Van Winkle, and Mrs. Burke Alice. Mrs. H. Isher- 
wood, for her benefit on the 15th, had a shower of comedians, including 
Burke in Ole Bull, Chanfrau in The Widow’s Victim and Mose in California, 
and Barney Williams in The Limerick Boy. I should like to have seen that 
combination. On the 17th, Burke and Jefferson staged Revolution and 
Jemmy Twitcher in America; in both pieces Mrs. Burke appeared, so an- 
nounced in the bills of those glad days. Mrs. Burke had long been the ac- 
ceptable actress, Mrs. Sutherland. Her daughter, Ione Sutherland, was 
well liked, years later, as Ione Burke, at Laura Keene’s, Wallack’s, and 
elsewhere. May 17th was Jefferson’s benefit, and on that date his sister, 
Cornelia Jefferson, made her first appearance in New York, as Little Pickle; 
she was then but fourteen years of age. Many still remember her ex- 
cruciatingly funny Tilly Slowboy. In view of the speedy approach of the 
Jefferson-Lockyer nuptials, as recounted in Jefferson’s Autobiography, one 
is touched by the peculiarly family character of the cast of Second Thoughts 
at the National, on May 20th, when Burke played Ebenezer Sudden, Jef- 
ferson Jabber, Miss Lockyer Matilda, and Mrs. Burke Jessy. Miss Lockyer 
was down in the advertisements of May 21st as Mrs. Jefferson, playing 
Tapioca, in The Female Forty Thieves, and Mrs. Chucks, in Going to the 
Races. Jefferson tells us that his half-brother opposed the marriage, on the 
score of the youth of the contracting parties. His account of the wedding, 
and his sending his fellow-actors to the wrong church is amusing. 

The Yellow Dwarf, an earlier success of Mitchell’s, was seen at the Na- 
tional on May 23rd, with Jefferson as Fernando, Mrs. Jefferson as Allfair, 
and Burke as Flusterino; I am so minute, in order that I may ee the 
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reader with the early stage history of these fraternal geniuses. John 
Weaver — about whose fame no one can care today —acted Jonathan 
Ploughboy, on May 24th. The new farce, Poor Cousin Walter, on May 
28th, presented Anderson as Jasper Hazelton, Venua (recently joined) as 
Philip Hazelton, Crocker as Walter Hazelton, and Mrs. Madison as Helen. 
It was seen on June 17th at the Broadway. Anna Cruise, meanwhile, had 
succeeded to Mrs. Mestayer-Williams’s original part in The Female Guard, 
which was very frequently repeated. She also, in June, acted Victoire, in 
The Invincibles. And on May 31st, The Three Cuckoos, seen recently at 
both Niblo’s (as Ticklish Times) and Burton’s, was brought out at the 
National, with C. W. Taylor as Colonel Cranky, Crocker as Captain Dud- 
ley, and Anna Cruise as Dolly Marigold. Again and again I repeat —a 
very interesting season, this, at the National, a house rightly named, con- 
sidering the American birth of most of its best actors. We saw Mrs. 
Sutherland become Mrs. Burke, and Miss Lockyer become Mrs. Jefferson. 
The National must have been a rich field for Hymen; Mrs. Madison was 
first announced on June 6th as Mrs. H. P. Grattan, a name under which 
she was long admired on the American stage. 


Mrs. H. Lewis 


The male impersonatrix, Mrs. H. Lewis, came in, on June 11th, in The 
French Spy, and on the same night Anna Cruise enacted Jack Sheppard. On 
the 13th, Mrs. Lewis was seen in Esmeralda, The Old Guard was given 
with Bellamy (recently joined) and Mrs. H. P. Grattan, and Rice’s old 
extravaganza Oh, Hush! was played by Johnson. For the benefit of Mrs. 
C. E. Muzzy, on the 14th of June, Rice himself played Jumbo Jum, and, 
on that night, Harry Watkins made his first appearance on the New York 
stage as Edward Middleton, in The Drunkard —a moral blast that later 
was to dry up the springs of joy at both the Bowery and Barnum’s; in 
the National cast, Jefferson was down for Bill Dornton and Mrs. Muzzy 
for Mary Wilson. This performance was the only one for the time being 
at the National. Mrs. H. Lewis had to go through her engagement, which 
brought The Flying Dutchman (her Vanderdecken being supported by the 
Von Bummel of Burke, the Toby Varnish of Jefferson, the Lestelle of 
Mrs. Jefferson, and the Lucy of Anna Cruise), The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, 
etc. But this bold impersonator of men departed at last. Andon June 1oth 
James Seymour had a benefit, one offering of which was Life in Alabama, 
with B. Young as Zeb Duckskins, and Anna Cruise as Emma. Oliver 
Raymond also volunteered for Wormwood, in The Lottery Ticket. Ray- 
mond was a one-part man, if ever there was such; with him it apparently 
was Toots or nothing. But his very early death, in 1851, at the age of 25, 
makes it impossible to state this positively. 
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RETURN OF CHANFRAU 


The closing of the regular season of 1849-50 was made brilliant by a 
month-long engagement of the late manager, who came in on June 24th, 
in another Mosaic play by B. A. Baker, the great originator of Mose. This 
concoction was Mose in China— Mose, one sees, was by way of circling 
the globe — and its cast included, besides Chanfrau as the b’hoy, Seymour 
in his accustomed réle of Sykesy, C. W. Taylor as Chow Chow, Jefferson 
as Foo-Foo, Anna Cruise as Lizey, and Fanny Herring as Sing-Sing. One 
conjectures the result. Chanfrau had another success, though not so great 
as in earlier manifestations of the b’hoy. Rice was a late-season visitor. 
On July 3rd he was seen in an Ethiopian adaptation of that piece, Mysteri- 
ous Knockings, recently enjoyed at Burton’s. His version was called 
Rochester Knockings, and in it he played Gabe Doublesmut, with ’C. Taylor 
as Bludgeon, Mary Ann Charles as Sally Clotilda, and Anna Cruise as Kate 
Bludgeon. Chanfrau had a benefit, on the 5th of July, with The Widow’s 
Victim, Mose in China, and Rice’s Otello. The season closed on the 6th, 
with a benefit to Rice, the bill including Rochester Knockings, Mose in 
California, and Otello. In the last-named Jefferson was down for Iago 
and Anna Cruise for Desdemona. Jefferson also acted Felix, in Peeping In 
ator P.M. 

The season closed; but for how long? For one night, and that night 
Sunday. On July 8th, Purdy began again, with, however, a new align- 
ment of forces. Emily Mestayer came back as leading lady, and Harry A. 
Perry, who had been liked at the Broadway, began as leading man. W. B. 
Chapman succeeded Burke and Jefferson in the comedy rdles, and Edwin 
Varrey mounted higher on his slow upward climb. J.C. Dunn, E. Thomp- 
son, and Lizzie Weston, that very pretty girl, who had recently been seen 
at the Astor Place, and who, next season, was to be a particular favourite 
at Burton’s — these were bright factors in Purdy’s summer term. 

Purdy began a season of fine old comedies, on the 8th, with Wild Oats, 
in which Perry impersonated Rover and Miss Mestayer Lady Amaranth, 
with E. Thompson as Sir George Thunder. The Heir at Law, on the 11th, 
had Perry as Dick, W. B. Chapman as Pangloss, and Lizzie Weston as Caro- 
line; Perry on that night also played Dick Dashall, in My Aunt. On the 
13th, Perry was seen as Skirts, in The Man about Town, and with Miss 
Mestayer in The Day after the Wedding. Rosina Meadows, with Perry, 
Thompson, Miss Mestayer and S. D. Johnson (as Jethro) was revived on 
the 15th, the accompanying farce being Open Sesame, with Miss Weston as 
the Commissioner of Fairy Police, W. B. Chapman as Hassarac, Mrs. 
Grattan as Cogia, Thompson as Ali Baba, and Mrs. Hautonville as Zaide; 
this sounds dangerously like The Forty Thieves, but it was another thing, 
as old frequenters of Mitchell’s season at Niblo’s in the summer of 1844 
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would remember. On the 17th, a new farce, Not to be Done, presented 
Thompson as Sturnebrowe, Perry as Jonas Downywag, and Mrs. Hauton- 
ville as Mrs. Sturnebrowe. 


Tue New York FIREMAN AND THE Bonp STREET HEIRESS 


And on July 22nd (not 2oth, as Ireland states), the National produced 
a melodrama of a kind that will appeal to guileless hearts, as long as the 
world wags. This was an inspiring story of a brave fireman, who married 
an heiress, and demonstrated emphatically that honest hearts are more than 
dollars, or residences in Bond Street, or anything that Lizzie, the waitress, 
can dream of as exemplifying wealth or station. The New York Fireman 
and the Heiress of Bond Street rang true as a representation of life as 
conceived by readers of the weekly story papers of 1850. Bond Street, | 
need hardly say, was, in 1850, the seat of the most exclusive families of 
New York, and the splendid fireman won the belle of that famous faubourg. 
How thrilling! how romantic! how true! And such a fireman, so emphatic 
a refutation of the Mose caricature! 

The cast, as I pluck it from the bill of July 30th, the eighth night of 
performing, included Perry as Frederick Jerome, the brave fireman, Thomp- 
son as Mr. Wealthy, Russell as Ananias Stubbs (alias Captain Heathcoat), 
B. Young as Cincinnatus, a coloured gemman, S. D. Johnson as Rotary 
Press, a Yankee, Varrey as Marrington, a counterfeiter, Dunn as Trust, 
Dolman as Edward Trueman, Miss Mestayer as Alice, the beggar girl, after- 
wards the heiress, Mrs. Hautonville as Mrs. Waddletonge, Lizzie Weston 
as Lucretia, her daughter, Mrs. Grattan as Frederick’s mother, and Mary 
Ann Charles as Dinah. 

And the edifying synopsis, from the same bill, shows all the tricks of 
melodrama, from poverty to wealth, from villainy to virtue, from heart- 
throbs to marriage rapture. Reader, do not laugh; weep, rather, in sym- 
pathy with those guileless souls who crowded to see the play in 1850, with 
those innocent hearts that palpitate in sympathy. with similar stuff in the 
motion pictures of our own times. I at least rejoice that auditors of 1850 
so heartily enjoyed this artless tale; its long run saves me the necessity 
of recording other things that its huge success kept from the stage. It 
had a solid run up to and including August 22nd, which for those times 
was considerable. It remains, therefore, but to record incidents of special 
importance during that period. On that first night of The New York Fire- 
man, for instance, Chapman and Miss Mestayer were seen as Cousin Joe 
and Margery, in The Rough Diamond. W. B. Chapman’s benefit came, on 
August 2nd; he gave, in addition to The New York Fireman, the comedy 
of Married Life, in which he had the assistance of Bass, Perry, Mrs. H. P. 
Grattan, Mr. and Mrs. Skerrett, and his clever sister, Caroline Chapman. 
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And on August 5th, a new accompanying piece — The White Farm, or the 
Faithful Slave, — was interpreted by B. Young as Black Sam, Thompson 
as Durand, Joseph Jefferson as Peter Sparks, Varrey as De Morville, and, 
Miss Mestayer as Louise Merot; on the same night, Jefferson, after an en- 
gagement at the Brooklyn Museum, came back to the National, in My 
Precious Betsey. For his benefit, on August oth, B. Young again acted 
Zeb Duckskins, in Life in Alabama, with Miss Weston as Emma Ashton. 
And for the rest of the run of The New York Fireman, Jefferson appeared 
as Rotary Press. On the oth, Jefferson and Miss Charles, a richly humorous 
pair, were seen as Jacob Earwig and Betty, in Boots at the Swan. 

A version of The Drunkard began on August 12th, with Perry as Charles 
Mildmay, Young as Virginia Bill, Thompson as Crabtree, Mrs. Hautonville 
as Mrs. Thornton, Emily Mestayer as Jane Thornton, and Miss Leicester 
as Miss Splice. I have but little further to record. Emily Mestayer was 
seen in mid-August, in The Devil in Paris; and on the 1oth, a piece called 
The Great Original introduced Perry as Jack Nonpareil, and Miss Crocker 
(afterward the well-known Mrs. F. B. Conway) as Emily Lukewarm. Miss 
Weston had now gone to Burton’s, which opened on that very night. For 
his benefit on the 20th, and frequently thereafter, Perry acted Jules Dor- 
milly, in Six Degrees of Crime, Miss Charles assisting as Fanny. But for- 
get not that on every night since July 22nd, The New York Fireman had 
been the great feature of the bill. Cousin Joe (The Rough Diamond) on 
August 22nd, had a cast including J. Herbert as Joe, Russell as Lord Plato, 
Miss Mestayer as Margery, and Miss Crocker as Lady Plato, a part played 
on the same night at Burton’s by Miss Weston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams returned, on August 26th, in Ireland as It Is, 
In and Out of Place, and The Limerick Boy. They gave nothing new at 
first. For Williams’s benefit, on August 30th, Rice volunteered in The 
Virginia Mummy. On September 2nd, Mrs. Williams appeared as Jenny 
Lind, in a vaudeville written expressly for her, and entitled Jenny Lind in 
America; in it Williams acted Denis McShane, and F. C. Wemyss made 
his first appearance on this stage as Blotter. J. Herbert played Sam Bean- 
stalk. Of course the Jenny Lind craze was now at the height; the great 
singer was first heard at Castle Garden on September 11th. On the 2nd, 
Burton also began the run of his successful farce — She’s Come, Jenny’s 
Come! At this time Williams enacted Barney O’Toole, in Fortune’s Whims. 
I will drop the curtain for 1849-50, at the National, on September 7th, the 
last appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. Matrimonially, nationally and 
artistically, it had been one of the most interesting terms I have recently 
recorded for this or any house. 
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THE OLYMPIC, NIBLO’S, THE ASTOR PLACE, CASTLE 
GARDEN, AND OTHER ACTIVITIES, 1849-1850 


September 10, 1849. The company was numerous and talented, 

though one regretted the absence of Constantia Clarke, now hope- 
lessly ill, and of George Holland. Mary Taylor returned to her former 
position, and, consequently, Mary Gannon departed. Woolf still led the 
orchestra, Tryon was treasurer, and Baker acting manager. 

The first bill started with No! or, the Glorious Minority, in which, as 
Frederick, T. Bishop, the old favourite, made his first appearance in eight 
years; Palmer and Miss Sinclair, as Sir George and Lady Doubtful, and 
Fanny Gordon as Deborah made their débuts at Mitchell’s. More familiar 
were Nickinson (Commodore Hurricane), Conover (Andrew), and Mary 
Taylor (Maria). This piece was followed by Walcot’s new burletta, 
Britannia and Hibernia, or, Victoria in Ireland: 


Mf sevente: eleventh and last season at the Olympic began on 
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Certainly the youthful Nickinsons were well represented. The third offer- 
ing of the opening programme was Cousin Cherry, with Stafford (who, on 
this night, first acted at Mitchell’s) as Primrose, Palmer as Sir Charles, 
Mary Taylor as Cherry, and Charlotte Nickinson as Elinor. The bill 
ended with Mitchell and Walcot, in Boots at the Swan. The audience must 
have gladly greeted Mitchell, who had so seldom appeared of late. 

On September 11th was brought out a “new farce, just received from 
London,’ The Lawyer’s Practice, the cast including Grosvenor, Conover, 
Bleecker, Mrs. W. Isherwood, and Miss Roberts. Bishop, on the 12th, 
appeared as Tom Tug, in the once all popular The Waterman, the Wilhel- 
mina being the versatile and full-throated songstress, Mary Taylor. On 
the same evening was first seen a new farce, A Devilish Good Joke, or, a 
Night’s Frolic, in which Palmer appeared as Ludovic and Mary Taylor 
as Sip Seneca. The Trumpeter’s Wedding, a feature of the season of 1848- 
49 at the National, first saw the Olympic lights on September 14, 1840, with 
Walcot as Titus Tallboy, Palmer as Sir Charles Rivers, Nickinson as Good- 
lamb, Conover as Muzzle, Miss Sinclair as Lady Mary Pringle, and Miss 
Roberts as Nelly. 
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None of these farces, | regret to say, succeeded. Britannia and Hi- 
bernia was the only novelty that climbed to frequent repetitions. Rather 
did Mitchell fall back on old successes. Fra Diavolo was revived on Sep- 
tember 17th, with Bishop and Mary Taylor, Walcot and Mrs. Conover (late 
Matilda Phillips) assisting as Lord and Lady Allcash, and Conover (who 
fell into several of Holland’s parts) as Beppo. Mitchell was again out of 
the bills; apparently his health could not stand the strain. Fra Diavolo 
was given up to and including September 25th. On the 27th, The En- 
chanted Isle came back, and on the 28th, Napoleon’s Old Guard, with Nick- 
inson and his charming daughter, Charlotte. Miss Carline was dancing 
regularly between farces. 

The never-dying Cinderella, with at least some of Rossini’s music, was 
restored on October ist, with T. Bishop as Felix and Mary Taylor as 
Cinderella. Miss Sinclair and Julia Miles (a recent recruit) were the sis- 
ters, Mrs. Conover the Fairy Queen, Nickinson Pompolino, Walcot Dandini, 
and Stafford Alidoro. A Man Without a Head (with Walcot), Sudden 
Thoughts, The Midnight Watch, Cinderella, Fra Diavolo — these carried 
on in early October. The farce of A Separate Maintenance, on October 6th, 
presented Walcot and Miss Roberts as Mr. and Mrs. Pennipother, Miss 
Nickinson as Jane Briggs, Miss Sinclair as Caroline Smith, &c. And on 
October roth, The Child of the Regiment was revived with Bishop, Nickin- 
son and Miss Taylor. The farce of John Dobbs (new here) presented, on 
October 13th, Nickinson in the name-part, Conover as Paternoster, Gros- 
venor as Major Frankman, Stafford as Squire Fallowfield, Miss Roberts as 
Mrs. Chesterton, and Miss Miles as Lucy. Mitchell came back on October 
20th for a few performances; he played Pedrigo Potts, in John of Paris. 

Fra Diavolo, Cinderella, The Child of the Regiment, John of Paris; 
surely this must have sounded like former times to older frequenters of 
Mitchell’s. And, on November 5th, another opera joined the revived de- 
lights — Amilie, with Bishop as Jose, Walcot as the General, Conover as 
Gervaise, and Mary Taylor as Amilie. The Crown Prince, or, the Buckle 
of Brilliants (with Walcot as Storke) was revived on the 6th. Amilie, 
flanked by popular farces, ran up to November 15th; on the 16th, The 
Child of the Regiment came back. Hero and Leander was seen on the 17th. 
This sounds much as if Mitchell had reached the limit of his resources; 
hitherto he had had an inexhaustible supply of good things in reserve. And 
on November 21st came Amy Lee, “ for the first time in four years.” In 
this we note the name of Emma Taylor, cast for the part of Biddy. The 
announcements listed that as her first appearance on the stage; but we saw 
her as a child. 

On her benefit, on November 10th, Mary Taylor brought out, “ for the 
first time in America,” said the bills (as a matter of fact, it had been seen 
at the Bowery over a year before), the two-act comedy, Time Tries All, 
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with Nickinson as Leeson, Miss Sinclair as the Hon. Augustus Collander 
Yawn, Miss Taylor as Laura Leeson, and Miss Nickinson as Fanny Fact. 
Either the bills erred in announcing this as Miss Taylor’s benefit, or results 
were unsatisfactory. The popular favourite took another “ night”? on No- 
vember 24th, when C. W. Clarke volunteered for Ruy Gomez, in Faint 
Heart never Won Fair Lady, and Mary Taylor herself was heard as Jenny 
Leatherlungs, in the farce of Jenny Lind. It ran well thereafter. Benefits 
were now in order —a bad sign. For Miss Nickinson’s, on the 28th, Joseph 
Jefferson came from the National to play Timid, in The Dead Shot. On 
the 29th, emerged a revival of The Bohea-Man’s Girl; this is the piece in 
which Emma Taylor (1844-45) made her first appearance as Little Aline, 
her sister Mary being the older Aline of the later scenes. 

But to the benefits: James Seymour appeared (likewise by permission 
of Chanfrau) for Tryon’s, on December 3rd, as Paddy Murphy, in The 
Irish Dragoon; on the same night Walcot attempted Don Manuel, in 
Where there’s a Will, there's a Way, Wallett went through a “ Grand 
Series of Classical Statues,’ and Mary Taylor acted Grace Peabody, in 
Ladies Beware! A night or two later, for Palmer’s benefit, Mrs. C. Mes- 
tayer (again by permission of Chanfrau) was seen in the protean farce 
of In and Out of Place. And, on the 7th, for Yates’s benefit, Charles White 
and several of his Serenaders, including F. Leslie, performed The Post Boy, 
or, the Negro in the Bag. The last thing of the evening was a comic ballet, 
Sandy and Jenny, danced by Yates, F. Leslie, Bleecker, and Miss Carline. 
Walcot had a benefit, at this time, and brought out a two-act opera by 
Boieldieu, entitled The New Lord of the Village, its cast including Walcot 
as Frontin, Bishop as Blaise, Nickinson as the Bailie, Grosvenor as Antoine, 
and Mary Taylor as Nanette. And Mrs. Conover’s night was made in- 
teresting by a production of Baker’s old burlesque, called The Child of 
the Police, Nickinson being Grinhard, Conover Rodolphe, Miss Taylor 
Mary, and Mrs. W. Isherwood Mrs. Barkem (sic). The bill began with a 
new farce, The Practical Man, in which Walcot played Cloudsley, and 
Emma Taylor Mrs. Mildway, and it also included The Phantom Breakfast, 
with O. B. Raymond (volunteer) as Augustus Fitzmortimer. 

Stafford’s night followed, on the 14th; on this occasion Jerry Merrifield 
was seen as Wouter von Broom, in Crossing the Line, and his wife (Rosalie 
Cline) as Lisette, in The Swiss Cottage — both by permission of Barnum. 
On December 19th came a new and original local burletta by Walcot, en- 
titled Frank McLaughlin; the leading parts fell to Walcot as Frank, Palmer 
as Michael Walshingham, Nickinson as Snifflemont, Conover as Bob, Mrs. 
W. Isherwood as Mrs. Grasswidow, and Miss Sinclair as Matilda. For 
Woolf’s benefit, The Barber of Seville was revived, with Walcot, Palmer 
and Miss Taylor, and C. W. Clarke appeared as Captain Thalwick, in 
How to Die for Love. Revivals finished the year — The Magic Arrow, on 
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December 24th, and Olympic Revels, on the 25th (with Nickinson in 
Mitchell’s old part of the Swiss Boy). Frank McLaughlin ran to the new 
year. And on December 31st was staged Methinks I See My Father, given 
on December 13th at Burton’s; at the Olympic, Walcot played Felix Flighty. 

January trod the primrose path of revival. Twelve Months was re- 
stored to the stage on January 1st, and The Invisible Prince and The Pet 
of the Petticoats shortly after. At least Mitchell’s was going out on the 
surge of memories. But, on January oth, was staged, “for the first time 
in America,” Charles Dance’s very delightful comedietta, Delicate Ground, 
or Paris in 1793. In this treatment of the triangle, in which a husband of 
resource wins back his foolish wife from a very foolish lover, Walcot played 
Citizen Sangfroid, Conover Alphonse, and Mary Taylor Pauline. It is 
interesting to note that Walcot thus had the honour of creating in New 
York the three very popular characters of Viscount de Ligny, Don Cesar de 
Bazan, and Citizen Sangfroid, characters afterwards identified with the 
fame of Lester Wallack. Delicate Ground was one of the last great hits at 
Mitchell’s; it was repeated nightly. 


MITCHELL 


The manager had a benefit, on January 14th, and appeared as Pedrigo 
Potts and Crummles (with Miss Carline as Ninetta). Thereafter he was 
seen frequently in some of his famous roles — Broomy Swash, in The Ald- 
gate Pump, Jem Baggs, in The Wandering Minstrel, Mr. Bubb, in The Par- 
son’s Nose, Triptolemus Muddlewerk, in Charles XII, Moll Chubb, in The 
Revolt of the Poor House, Dick, in The Turned Head, Tapewell, in Sara- 
toga Springs. This outpouring of old delights continued through February 
2nd, and it is pleasing to think that Mitchell’s, in ending its career, was 
able to bring in the once exuberant manager, now sick and perhaps discour- 
aged, in so long a series of his once irresistible impersonations. It would be 
interesting to know whether old timers detected any note of deterioration 
in his acting. Thereafter, Mitchell appeared more sporadically. 

Humphrey Bland began an engagement here on February 4th, playing 
Marquis de Frontenac, in A Wonderful Woman, with Mary Taylor as Hor- 
tense; he was seen, likewise, with Conover, in The Two Mechanics. On 
February 6th, after Mitchell had again played The Savage and the Maiden, 
Bland was seen as Megrim, in The Hypochondriac (7.e., Blue Devils). The 
farce of The Office Seeker was first acted on February 8th, with Walcot, 
Palmer, Nickinson, Miss Roberts, Miss Miles, and Miss Nickinson. Bland’s 
benefit, on the 11th, had the assistance of Mitchell in John of Paris, of Mrs. 
Abbott and Mrs. Dyott (with Bland) in Perfection, of Brougham in His 
Last Legs. Miss Anne Howland and Miss Cutler — can my reader identify 
them ? — appeared in a double polka. 
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On February 13th a benefit was arranged for the ill Constantia Clarke. 
To add to its attractiveness, two new pieces were got up. The first was an 
extravaganza, The Magic Horn, “ being, in fact, a version somewhat tranché 
of Oberon by Weber and by Planché.” Conover appeared as Sir Bottle of 
Bordeaux, Duke of Clarets, Nickinson as Sherrywine, his squire, Bleecker 
as Haroun al Raschid, Grosvenor as Prince Barbican, Palmer as Badmansir, 
Stafford as Abductor, Mary Taylor as Reisa, Miss Miles as Fatemma, and 
Mrs. W. Isherwood (Miss Clarke’s sister) as Roshanna. Miss Nickinson 
was O’Brian, King of the Fairies, and Miss Roberts Puck. This sounds 
funny, but it did not redeem the fortunes of the house, though it ran to the 
close of the season. The second new offering was a comic drama in two 
acts, Flying Colours, or, Passing the Frontier: Walcot as Captain Sanspeur, 
Nickinson as the Duke de Croissy, Palmer as Count Lannoy, Mary Taylor 
as Helen de Montbrun, and Miss Roberts as Duchess de Croissy. Miss 
Clarke did not act. 

The Serious Family, that great craze of the season, reached Mitchell’s 
stage on February 15th, its cast here including Palmer as Charles Torrens, 
Nickinson as Sleek, Walcot as Maguire, Grosvenor as Frank Vincent, Miss 
Taylor as Mrs. Delmaine, Mrs. W. Isherwood as Lady Sowerby Creamly, 
Miss Roberts as Mrs. Torrens, and Miss Nickinson as Emma. How could 
such a cast be expected to compete with Burton’sP Nevertheless, this, too, 
ran at Mitchell’s till the abrupt ending of the season. Mitchell himself 
occasionally appeared in late February; on the 27th, he was seen again as 
Pedrigo Potts, and for the first time — since when? as Grimes, in The Man 
with the Carpet Bag. Baker’s benefit, on March 1st, had Mitchell as 
Pedrigo Potts, Julia Turnbull in Lola Montes, and Chanfrau and Seymour 
in A Glance at New York — blest reminder of earlier days! 

On March 4th, for the benefit of Tryon, the treasurer, Redmond Ryan 
played Lanty Scrimmage, in The Tipperary Legacy, and Mitchell gave The 
Savage and the Maiden. This Mitchell repeated on the 5th, along with The 
Parson’s Nose. He played Pedrigo Potts, for Charlotte Nickinson’s benefit, 
on the 6th, when Miss Nickinson herself was first seen in Captain Charlotte, 
and, with her father, in Napoleon’s Old Guard. Mitchell was Moll Chubb, 
on the 7th. The season crashed suddenly to a close on March oth, the occa- 
sion of Mary Taylor’s benefit. The bill for that night included Napoleon’s 
Old Guard, Perfection, The Parson’s Nose (with Mitchell) and Jenny Lind. 
This was Mitchell’s last appearance on the stage, and the last of his man- 
agement in New York. 

Many a man with hair just a little white about the temples must have 
felt sad when he read in the Spirit of the Times, of March oth, the very 
day of the collapse of the enterprise: 

The Olympic will no doubt close forever. Its opening was signalized 
by novelties founded on local incidents, the floating literature of the 
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day, and burlesques upon operas, the whole forming a series of repre- 
sentations new to the Knickerbockers. Mr. Mitchell, then in his prime, 
and an actor of great merit, won his way to patronage and favor not 
only by his performances, but by the unequalled fascination of the stage 
effects produced by him. His pieces, however trifling in incident, have 
always been produced admirably, and better in respect to consistent and 
harmonious appointments — striking and effective tableaux, than in any 
theatre in this city. He established and maintained prices of admission, 
which opened his theatre to the million. . . . He has contributed much 
to the enjoyment of the people of this city, and has always secured a 
company, which taken together, has been better than at any of 
the theatres, in our opinion. We need not say that we regret the closing 
of the Olympic. There are many reminiscences connected with it, which 
makes it grateful to us, and we shall ever think of it with pleasure. 


PreRcE’s MINSTRELS, 1850 


On April 8th, certain old Olympians may have been grieved to read 
among the advertisements of the Herald that E. H. Pierce, “one of the 
Principal Members of Christy’s Minstrels for the last seven years,” would, 
on that evening, open the Olympic Theatre, “ newly decorated, refitted and 
altered,’ with “the best Band of Minstrels in the United States, collected 
from every respectable company in the Union.” Admission to all parts 
of the house was 25 cents. Attention was called especially to “a new par- 
quette ’’ — in place of Mitchell’s famous old pit, in itself the scene of many 
a comic drama—a parquette “with stuffed seats and stuffed backs”; 
and there were new box seats as well. At its opening, the Olympic Theatre 
was regarded as a model of drawing room elegance and comfort; but events 
move rapidly in the theatre, and the parquette was everywhere driving out 
the pit, as benches gave way to stuffed orchestra chairs. 

From a news item in the Herald, of April 13th, I learn that Stanwood, 
presumably our old friend of the Ethiopian Serenaders, was accordion in 
Pierce’s new band; White — perhaps the White of those same Serenaders 
—was another member of the new company. Zorer joined in late May, 
in imitations of prima donnas; also Lewis, dancer. Eph Horn had a benefit 
on June 22nd. Pierce succeeded from the start. A new burlesque, Black 
Shakers, and a Dutch Drill carried him triumphantly through the summer. 
Pierce’s Minstrels ran gaily till August 6th, when the band was announced 
as Fellows’s New York Ethiopian Operatic Troupe, late Pierce’s Minstrels. 
It continued, with thirteen performers, giving its entertainments every night, 
with matinées Wednesday and Saturday at three. Though Christy’s was 
closed in the last weeks of August — even minstrels must have a holiday — 
Fellows’s band continued to the end of the month, and beyond, at the 
Olympic. The reader may be as surprised as was I to discover this meta- 
morphosis of Mitchell’s into a minstrel hall. 
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NisLo’s GARDEN, 1849-1850 


The public of New York must have missed its favourite Niblo’s Garden 
during the intermission between its burning and its rebuilding. With zest, 
therefore, they must have attended the re-opening of the establishment, on 
July 30, 1849, with a new and handsome edifice, and with promise of a 
season of old-time delights, under the management of the accustomed Chip- 
pindale (or Chippendale) and the stage direction of the equally well-tried 
and well-approved John Sefton. Equally popular, doubtless, was the first 
offering — the ever-welcome Ravel troupe, unfortunately without Gabriel, 
but with all the others, and with Mme. Axel, Leon Javelli, Joseph Marzetti, 
Le Petit Amour, Adelaide Lehman, and a company aggregating twenty-two 
in all. Their pantomimes included The Italian Brigands and Vol-au-Vent, 
trusty favourites of yore. The Milliners and The Magic Trumpet were 
presented on the next night. 

A dramatic company began on August 1st with a bill including John 
Dobbs (new) and Jenny Lind. In the former, Dawson was seen as John 
Dobbs, A. Andrews as Squire Fallowfield, McDouall as Major Frankman, 
Charles Burke as Paternoster, Mrs. Watts as Mrs. Chesterton, and Miss 
Roberts as Lucy. In Jenny Lind, Mrs. Charles Howard (formerly Rosina 
Shaw and later Mrs. Harry Watkins) was the chief fun-maker as the Lind, 
with Burke as Baron Swigitoff Beery, Andrews as Leatherlungs, John Sefton 
as Granby Gag, Fletcher as Herr Sneezer, Gallott (long utility man at the 
Park) as Herr Spittoon, and Jones as Herr Meerschaum. On the same 
night, John Dobbs was in the bill at Burton’s. 

The reader sees that Niblo’s was provided with excellent actors, to 
attract when the Ravels were not performing. It will not be necessary for 
me to give a detailed account. With the Ravels, A Soldier for Love, 
Dechalumeau, The Milliners, Jocko (with Marzetti as the Ape), carried the 
season to mid-August. On August 13th, however, Mlle. Bertin and Paul 
Brillant made their first appearance in America, in the ballet of Urielle, ou 
le Diable Amoureux, and danced their way into the hearts of the public, 
becoming more and more popular as the season advanced. At this time, 
the Monplaisirs were at the Broadway, and New York had almost excess 
of pleasure in the dance. Urielle continued for a long time in the Niblo 
bills. The Ravel troupe had come back to an old-time success. Robert 
Macaire was played this year at Niblo’s on August 28th, with Antoine, 
Jerome and Frangois Ravel, Henri Wells, C. Lehman, agile, clever, Axel, 
J. Marzetti, Mme. Jerome Ravel, Mme. Axel and Adelaide Lehman. Vol- 
au-Vent, Jocko, Godenski, The Venetian Carnival, Dechalumeau, The 
Magic Trumpet, Urielle — variations of bills employing these tried suc- 
cesses, carried the Ravels to October 11th, when they brought out a comic 
Pao ee called Nicodemus, with Francois as Nicodemus, Antoine as 
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Bonasse, Jerome as Verdun, Paul Brillant as Adolphe, and Adelaide Leh- 
man as Ernestine. Celeste (Williams) had appeared with the troupe, espe- 
cially in dances with Josephine Bertin and Paul Brillant. This new panto- 
mime and Urielle were main features of mid-October bills. 

A pretentious spectacular novelty, of old time proportions, was ready 
for October 25th. This was The Red Gnome and the White Warrior, its 
main parts falling to Marzetti as Rouge, the gnome, Antoine Ravel as the 
White Warrior, Jerome as Bertuccio, H. Wells as Alfred, Lehman as Ro- 
maldi, Leon Javelli as Badino, Adelaide Lehman as Vanilla, and Mme. 
Marzetti as Eugénie. On Ravel nights, thereafter, for weeks, it was not 
necessary to ask the announcement for Niblo’s; The Red Gnome was never 
absent from the bills, whatever else might be offered with it. Its career 
lasted throughout the remaining stay of the English-speaking company. 
With it, on November 20th, I may say that Mlle. Bertin, Adelaide Lehman, 
Francois Ravel, and Paul Brillant disported in La Sylphide. Those must 
have been graceful nights at Niblo’s. This carries the record of the Ravels 
to November 24th, when the dramatic company ended its season. 

Let us go back and gather up the history of the actors during the weeks 
I have just outlined. We must not forget that at least on two evenings a 
week English “ vaudevilles’’ were presented to audiences that on other 
nights might be thrilled and amazed by the tricks of the Ravels and the 
splendours of their spectacles. 

The opening performance of the actors I have listed; this bill they 
repeated on August 4th. Grist to the Mill and A Separate Maintenance 
(with Burke and Mrs. Howard as the Pennipothers) constituted their sec- 
ond offering, on the 8th. Beulah Spa, The Young Widow, The Jacobite 
(with Burke as John Duck), A Wonderful Woman (with Dawson, A. 
Andrews, Sefton, Mrs. Howard, Miss Roberts), Dr. Dilworth — the August 
offerings assuredly set neither adjoining river afire. On the 29th of August, 
however, old-time harmony was brought in by Henry Placide, who began 
an engagement as Grandfather Whitehead and Sam Hobbs (in Uncle Sam). 
The Poor Gentleman, on September ist, was richly cast, with Placide as 
Dr. Ollapod, Chippindale as Sir Robert Bramble, Oliver Raymond as 
Stephen, Sefton as Humphrey Dobbins, T. J. Hind, who the night before 
had made his American début in Burton’s in the same part, as Sir Charles 
Cropland, Kingsley as Lieutenant Worthington, Sol. Smith, Jr. as Parmer 
Harrowby, Mrs. C. Howard as Emily, Mrs. Watts as Lucretia McTab, 
and Mrs. Henry as Dame Harrowby. One could almost babble o’ green 
fields, as he reads that cast. It is interesting to find Sol Smith making his 
New York début so synchronously with his brother Mark’s, at the Bowery. 
On September 5th Placide appeared in The Village Doctor and The Double- 
Bedded Room; and, on the 8th, in Uncle John and Napoleon’s Old Guard 
(with Mrs. Howard as Mélanie). Of course on the intervening nights the 
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Ravels disported. Charles Burke now returned to the National, which 
opened on the roth, for the season of 1849-50. 

On September 13th was first played a musical piece called Paris in 
1848, with Mrs. C. Howard as Ernisette, Dawson as Nicholas, H. B. Phillips 
as Berlurot, G. J. Arnold as Nerestan, Kingsley as Cabassol, John Sefton 
as Chalumeau, &c. Henry Placide had his benefit, on September 15th, 
when his brother-in-law, Blake, played Sir Abel Handy, to his Farmer Ash- 
field. C. Howard was Bob, G. J. Arnold Henry, Fredericks Sir Philip 
Blandford, Mrs. Howard Susan, Mrs. A. Knight Miss Blandford, and Mrs. 
Watts (who was settling into the line of old women) Lady Handy — an- 
other admirable cast, several of whom were volunteers, and not members 
of the regular force. 


HACKETT 


That restless wanderer, Hackett, on September 1oth and 22nd, played 
Falstaff in The Merry Wives of Windsor, some of his associates being Chip- 
pindale, Sefton, Dawson, C. Howard, O. B. Raymond, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. 
Watts, and Miss Flynn. On the 26th Hackett appeared in Rip Van 
Winkle and His Last Legs, and on the 29th in The Man of the World and 
M. Tonson. When, on October 3rd, he played Falstaff, in Henry IV, 
Neafie was the Hotspur. Hackett’s benefit, on October 6th, showed him 
in Jonathan in England, M. Mallet, and The Kentuckian. 

On October roth, Mrs. John Sloan appeared as Katharine Kloper, in 
Lola Montes, and her husband made his first appearance in New York as 
O’Callaghan, in His Last Legs. This pair became useful and well-liked 
stock actors, especially at Wallack’s. They seem to have found difficulty 
in placing themselves immediately after their arrival in New York. Mrs. 
Sloan made her début in New York at Burton’s, on September 24th, and 
both were at the Brooklyn Museum in its frostiest days. On October 17th, 
Sloan was seen as Mike Murphy, in Punch vs. Logic, with H. B. Phillips 
as Shrimpton, Arnold as Plotwell, Miss Flynn as Charlotte, and Mrs. Watts 
as Mary. He also tried Pat Rooney, in The Omnibus. He played for six 
nights, in parts of that kind. 

On October 31st — the occasion of Chippindale’s benefit — The Rivals 
presented H. Placide as Sir Anthony, George H. Barrett as Captain Abso- 
lute, Sloan as Sir Lucius, T. Placide as Acres, George Holland as David, 
C. Howard as Faulkland, Dawson as Fag, Mrs. Howard as Lydia, Mrs. 
Watts as Julia, and Mrs. Henry as Mrs. Malaprop —a remarkable cast, 
so far as the men were concerned. The proximity of the Placides suggested, 
as usual, The Comedy of Errors; this accordingly was forthcoming on 
November 7th and roth (with Dawson as Antipholis (sic) of Syracuse, 
and C. Howard as the Ephesus twin); each time The Anatomist accom- 
panecs On November 14th, at Henry Placide’s benefit, he and John Collins 
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appeared in The Nervous Man, with Mary Taylor as Betty; Mrs. Sloan 
also was seen as Nell, in The Devil to Pay, with Placide as Jobson. The 
“ vaudevilles” ended on November 24th, with John Sefton in The Golden 
Farmer, and Chippindale (or Chippendale) in The Miseries of Human 
Life. Sefton’s Jemmy Twitcher was, on that occasion, associated with 
the Mobb of H. Lingard. 


THE RAVELs 


The stage was now left to the victorious Ravels, whose career I traced 
up to the day of the retreat of the English. Jocko, Urielle, Giselle, The 
Red Gnome — what more attractive fare was needed? And so they wended 
their way to a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. An interruption 
to their course was brought on December ist, when the opera of L’Elisir 
d’Amore was sung by Borghese, Guidi, Novelli, Sanquirico and Avogadro, 
and a scene from La Fille du Régiment by Borghese and M. Mordaunt; 
on the same evening Mlle. Bertin, Adelaide Lehman and Paul Brillant 
danced the waltz, La Jasmina. Thereafter, the Ravels pursued their tri- 
umphant way. On the 20th of December they brought out a new spectacle, 
Raoul, or, the Magic Star, with Jerome as Baron Zametti, Antoine as 
Couroi, Francois as Alcibien, H. Wells as Baron Raoul, Leon Javelli as the 
Pawnbroker, Marzetti as the Jailor, Gallott as Oldban, Lehman as the 
Hermit, Fletcher as Rocabo, Mme. Marzetti as Cecilia, and Henry and 
Harrison as Sambo and Crambo. This glittering thing was played nightly, 
throughout the rest of the engagement, which closed on January 8, 1850. 


THE Havana OpERA COMPANY 


The great event of the musical year —if not for many years previously 
—was at hand. Marty’s Havana Opera Company, which had appeared in 
New York previously with Tedesco and others, now returned, greatly aug- 
mented, and forming as a whole one of the finest aggregations of singers 
ever heard in New York. Malibran and other great artists had, from time 
to time, since 1825, delighted the town; but never before had so many 
exquisite singers been enlisted in one enterprise. Today, even, we are 
thrilled in reading of the splendid artists included in that galaxy. 

The season at the Astor Place Opera House, under Maretzek, had but 
recently closed, when the new army came into the field. Maretzek’s force 
was weak in comparison. This matchless company began at Niblo’s — 
with a dollar as the highest price of admission! —on April 11, 1850 — not 
March 11th, as Ireland states—in Norma, with Balbina Steffanone as 
Norma, Elisa Costini as Adalgisa, Luisa Bellini as Clotilda, Ignazio Marini 
as Oroveso, Domenico Lorini as Pollione, and Federico Badiali as Flavio, 
with Arditi as conductor, Bottesini as leader (with his double bass), and 
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with F. Badiali as general director. The performance had no preliminary 
puffing, and few could know the treat in store. The excited Herald next 
day declared that at last we had “a real, true, undoubted prima donna 

. equal to the best artist we have ever seen. .. . Every tone of her 
superb voice is a feeling —every movement of her superb form a study 
for a sculptor.” She was Grisi, Jenny Lind and Fanny Kemble “ com- 
pounded most exquisitely together,” and would create a perfect furore “in 
fashionable circles in this metropolis.” Lorini and Marini were superb. 
“We say again, at last we have the grand Italian opera in New York, and 
no, no, no mistake.” 

This sounds very falsetto and staccato, but it was in line of the truth. 
The Albion, for April 13th, is equally enthusiastic about Steffanone and 
Marini: 

She has a fine compass of voice, a full soprano; the lower portion is 
somewhat husky, and still withal telling and effective; but the upper 
range is pure and beautiful, and perfectly under her control. She sings 
without a particle of effort; the notes roll out as oil from a cruse, without 
the slightest distortion or movement of the mouth. We have rarely seen 
so effortless a singer, without being cold and formal; and we have rarely 
witnessed such striking effects produced, with so little appearance of 
straining after point. In short, Stefanoni [sic] is a fine artiste, an admir- 
able singer, and a powerful actress. . . . Signor Marini is a semi-giant 
in appearance, and his majestic bearing is of itself sufficient to command 
attention. He has a stunning voice, which rattles out like a discharge 
of ordnance, to the great danger of our aural faculties... but he 
uses it like a true artist. He makes up picturesquely, and is an actor 
of great dramatic force. 


. It will thus be seen that New York had ahead of it, for the summer of 
1850, a musical joy such as it had seldom experienced before. Norma was 
repeated on the 12th; and on the 15th, Verdi’s opera of Attila was thus 
first heard in New York: 
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As a novelty, this work was repeated on the 16th, and on that day the 
Herald proclaims the greatness of that really great basso, Marini: “He 
looked the King of the Huns, and sustained the music with a force and effect 
long to be remembered.” And Lorini “ captivated everyone with his sweet 
tones, his polished style, the clearness of his enunciation, and his happy 
method, both in singing and acting.” 

But the real treat came on April 18th, when the adorable Angiolina 
a he her first appearance in New York, in the character of Lucrezia 
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Borgia, her assistants being Carolina Vietti, Lorini, Colletti, F, Badiali, 
Martinelli, and Candi. In view of the later world-wide acclaim of this in- 
comparable singer, it is amusing to find the Herald, of April 19th, classing 
her as among the singers not “ principal,” and then wrestling with itself 
to account for its delight at the “ distinct and beautiful notes of her voice,” 
together with “the finished method” of the silver-throated nightingale. 
Bosio had not won Paris, previously, and she slowly made her way in 
New York, but in a few years London and Paris were at her feet, not to 
mention St. Petersburg. Like Malibran, Bosio had no reputation when 
she came here; she left New York acclaimed as one of the most exquisite 
of singers. Such is her reputation today in the history-books. 

Perhaps this is the place in which to introduce Richard Grant White’s 
memories of Bosio, as found in his Opera in New York (Century Magazine, 
May, 1882): Her name had never been heard in New York; she was “ not 
very young, slender and not tall, with little beauty . . . except a pair of 
luminous and expressive dark eyes . . . a person, indeed, quite insignifi- 
cant, except for those eyes, and a certain distinction and elegance of man- 
ner. . . . Her voice was a pure, silvery soprano, remarkable alike for its 
penetrating quality and for a charm so fine and delicate that it seemed 
almost intellectual.” Her phrasing, according to White, was “ incompar- 
ably fine,” and not even Alboni surpassed the “delicacy of her articula- 
tion.” As an actress, “she never seemed to throw herself wholly in her 
part. She was always Angiolina Bosio, and appeared on the stage like a 
lady performing admirably in private theatricals. Her bearing was a 
delight to her audience.” Her “exquisitely charming and finished per- 
formance” of Mozart’s Zerlina is noted by White. 

So much for this seconda donna of a company including also Steffanone 
and Tedesco. I may say, here, of the former of these, that as the season 
wore on, the Herald began many a review by noting that Steffanoni (so 
spelt habitually in that paper) was hoarse, or not in complete control of 
her powers; something of the cause of that effect defective may appear 
in Richard Grant White’s curt dismissal of the lady in that same Century 
article for May, 1882: “It seemed as if she might and should have been a 
great prima-donna ”; always “ pleasing,” she “rose at times to grandeur.” 
But in time she “ deteriorated ”’ — a result, White believes, due to “ habits 
of self-indulgence.” 

At any rate, as the season advanced, the seconda donna became firmly 
fixed in the affections of the public as prima donna assoluta. | can now 
but mention the first performances of different operas of this Niblo season, 
omitting statement of repetition, etc. On April 22nd, Cesare Badiali, 
afterward a world-famous baritone, made his first appearance here as 
Alfonso, in La Favorita; and on the same night was first heard in New 
York one of the most golden-voiced tenors in the history of opera — 
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Lorenzo Salvi, admittedly second only to Mario. The Leonora was Stef- 
fanone, and others in the cast were Corradi-Setti, T. Barattini, and Signora 
Bellini. I may state that the three leading rdles were set down as Elda, Al- 
fonso and Gilberto. Of the great Salvi, Richard Grant White has this to 
say: Though he was no longer young, his voice was perfectly preserved; 
“it had a mingling of manliness and tenderness, of human sympathy and 
seraphic loftiness, which . . . we call divine. . . . In purity of style he 
was unexceptionable. He lacked only a little higher finish, a little more 
brilliancy of voice and impressiveness of manner, to take a position among 
tenors of the first rank. . . . More than once, when he sang ‘ Spirto gentzl,’ 
as he rose to the crescendo of the second phrase, and then let his cry pass 
suddenly away in a dying fall, I have heard a whole house draw a sus- 
pended breath as if in pain.” 

Of Salvi the Albion, of May 4, 1850, corroborates White’s judgment: 
“He slights nothing . .. his very recitations are remarkable for their 
force and promptness, their natural and impulsive delivery.” Of Spzrto 
gentil “‘ we can only say that it was the most finished and perfect singing 
that we have listened to from the lips of a man in the last ten years”; 
and “such a burst, such a tornado of applause, is only heard when the 
excitement is irrepressible.” The same issue highly praises Bosio: “ Her 
style is as pure as her voice. . . . In listening to her, we are rarely sur- 
prised, and never astonished; but we are always satisfied and pleased.” 
Badiali was truly “admirable.” He had “a fine person, a splendid voice, 
and is the best actor we have here on the operatic boards.” 

The opera-goer of today can imagine the rare treat afforded New York 
in 1850 by these extraordinary vocalists. Verdi’s Macbeth came on April 
24th, when C. Badiali sang Macbeth, Bosio Lady Macbeth, Lorini Mac- 
duff, Colletti Banco, and Barattini Malcolm. From the Herald of April 
25th, we learn not only that Lady Macbeth in this opera, like Hamlet, in 
Ambroise Thomas’s, had a drinking song, but that Bosio sang it brilliantly. 

Repetitions of Norma, La Favorita, Macbeth, Lucrezia Borgia (now 
with Salvi as Gennaro), Ernani (with Tedesco, Lorini, C. Badiali and 
Marini), brought the season to the evening of May 8th, when Lucia di 
Lammermoor presented Steffanone, Badiali and Salvi, a rendering that, 
so far as the tenor was concerned, must have sent the audience into the 
seventh heaven of delight. This ended the season, but the Havana com- 
pany carried its triumphs to a higher glory at the Astor Place Opera House 
and Castle Garden. Those performances we shall soon attend. 


SUMMER AT NisLo’s GARDEN, 1850 


A complimentary benefit was tendered to John Brougham, on May 
7th. The bill included his play of Temptation, with Henkins as Mr. Granite, 
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Lynne as Sterling, Brougham as O'Bryan, Nickinson as Tom Bobolink, 
Mrs. Brougham as Mrs. Bobolink, and Kate Horn as Mrs. Grimgriskin. A 
miscellaneous programme followed, including performances by Mlle. 
Blangy, Joseph Burke, Leach, Richard Hoffman, Mary Taylor, and Jones. 
Naval Engagements ended the bill, with Mr. and Mrs. John Gilbert, Lester, 
Barney Williams, and Miss Wemyss in the cast. Brougham was, indeed, 
standing at the cross-roads. He had left Burton’s, after two years of success- 
ful work, and was just preparing to follow the buzzing managerial bee. 

Niblo’s Garden re-opened for the summer, under the management of 
Brougham and Chippindale (or Chippendale), on May 13th, with an 
extraordinary company. The performance began with the National Ode 
(even then so described) of the Star-Spangled Banner, sung by Mary Tay- 
lor, Miss Barton, Leach, and the whole company. This was followed by 
Home, a “new and original operatic drama” by Brougham: 


Squlren 5 UliwOnukiyieeneeeeeeies Nixes Nickinsonmee Vrs b UlWOorthyaenen nner tae Mrs, Vernon 
{Devo ID Ue ane Para nel AO Wire, Iseemedosven IR EAY UDINE 5 obccceccocdooss Mrs. Brougham 
Dial Me Ve see breeetntctisc arc tste er Mie, “Wineraasein “INANE, sooonsceesosogdéccnose Mrs. Conover 
Flallagangenasctydoe cncs icons sire IMve, Fikes RONSON 5 coogacnesnooccouse Miss M. Taylor 


The afterpiece was The Follies of a Night, with Brougham and Miss Taylor 
as the Duke and Duchess de Chartres, Walcot as Pierre Palliot, and Miss 
Wilmot as Mme. Duval. 

Since the Ravels —then, apparently, a summer institution — did not 
appear in 1850, until September, the dramatic performances were given 
nightly until then. Home ran for three nights; with it, on the 14th, was 
played Dr. Dilworth, in which Chippindale and Mrs. John Sefton (lately 
our respected Mrs. Watts) made their first appearance for the season. The 
Poor Gentleman was the offering for May 16th, with a cast including 
Chippindale, Reynolds, Lynne, Brougham, Nickinson, Sefton, Conover, Miss 
Nickinson, Mrs. Vernon, and Mrs. Everard. Temptation entered the regu- 
lar bill on the 17th, as well as The Captain of the Watch, with Walcot, 
Nickinson, Reynolds, Mary Taylor, and Mrs. Conover—a complete 
Olympic cast. Home and Delicate Ground were the offerings for the 18th. 
Brougham’s Romance and Reality came on the 20th, with Chippindale, 
Lynne, Brougham, Leach, Walcot, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Vernon, and Mrs. 
Brougham, some of whom had been in the original New York production. 
This ran uninterruptedly for over a week, doubtless to the gratification of 
the author-actor-manager. 

On May 2oth, however, Brougham plucked two large feathers from the 
Burton bird. He began his programme with the farce of Ticklish Times, 
played the same night at Burton’s under the title of The Three Cuckoos: 


GolonelaCrankyseeeeeeenrre MirsuNtekinsonee Alic@se,c.rsccee ss cee eee eae Miss Nickinson 
(Caypianin, DWE 2. ccc0cc0ensenns Moe, Weller  iDollhy Rasuteiewete ooccosccxcces Mrs. Sefton 
Perkyn Postlethwaite............. Mr. Sefton 
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And, more harrowing still, he brought out Burton’s chef-d’@uvre, The Seri- 
ous Family: 


Gaptanne Warum eee Mr. Brougham Lady Sowerby Creamly ........ Mrs. Vernon 
Amiunacdalbsleekeeracaerresctee- Mie Chippindale mee \VinseMortensmersre-tresrreetaete Miss Taylor 
Gharles Mlorrensi-erne ere NM ey noldsiaue MirsgeD elinalne wemerer setttteeretties Mrs. Sefton 
IRigbalie WAVE Sooccosaco0d oc Mr. Copeland 


This double bill ran for the greater part of a week. The Serious Family 
was taken seriously wherever played. With it, on June 3rd, Not a Bad 
Judge had Lynne as Stanberg, Nickinson as Lavater, Sefton as Betman, 
Miss Nickinson as Louise, &c. Evidently Brougham was running Burton, 
as Burton had run Mitchell. The Catspaw, a recent production at Burton’s, 
was seen at Niblo’s on June 7th, with Chippindale as Snowball, Nickinson 
as Dr. Petgoose, Brougham as Captain Burgonet, Reynolds as Audley, 
Sefton as Appleface, Mrs. Brougham as Mrs. Peachdown, and Miss Wilmot 
as Cassandra — certainly a very fine cast in the male line. 

On June toth, Charlotte Cushman, previous to a return to England, 
made a single appearance, in her famous character of Meg Merrilies. The 
next night the company resumed in Who’s the Composer? The Omnibus, 
and The Miseries of Human Life. Out on a Lark was in the bill on June 
13th, with Walcot and Mary Taylor as Mr. and Mrs. Chisel, and Nickinson 
as Capias. Brougham, at this time, was seen in his more Irish repertoire, 
including The Nervous Man and The Irish Tiger. Fanny Wallack began 
on June 17th, as Meg Merrilies, assisted by Mary Taylor as Julia, Mrs. 
Conover as Lucy, and Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. McCandlish. She played Lady 
Teazle, on the 18th. The Rivals, on the 21st, with Miss Wallack, Miss 
Taylor, Mrs. Vernon, Nickinson, Chippindale, Walcot, Brougham, Sefton 
and Lynne, must have been something to rejoice in, even for those who 
remembered the palmy days of the Park. 


THE ISLAND OF JEWELS 


On June 26th was first seen the big, pretentious spectacle that one ex- 
pected of the summer at Niblo’s. This was The Island of Jewels, and in it 
Nickinson played a comic monarch, own brother to the many he had 
hitherto impersonated in such serio-comic kingdoms. His new title was 
Giltgingerbread the Great, and his associates were Conover as Count Meri- 
ko, Sefton as Viscount Carbuncle, Miss Nickinson as Prince Prettiphello, 
Mrs. Vernon as Queen Tinsellina, Emma Taylor as Princess Bellotta, Miss 
J. Barton as Princess Laidronella, Mary Taylor as Lady Fidelia, Mrs. Con- 
over as Fairy Benevolenta, Mrs. John Sefton as Fairy Magotine, and Miss 
Tayleure as California. I doubt if a more beautiful or more gifted aggre- 
gation of ladies was then procurable throughout the entire theatre-land of 
our The fantasy ran, without break, but, of course, with accom- 
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panying playlet or farce, to July 2oth. On July roth Fanny Wallack 
played Don Cesar de Bazan, with Mary Taylor as Maritana. On July 
22nd, Fortunio was revived, with Nickinson, Florence (as Strongback), 
Chippindale, Mrs. Vernon and Mary Taylor. For her benefit, on the 26th, 
Mrs. Brougham acted Susan Nipper, to the Captain Cuttle of her husband, 
and the Florence of Miss Nickinson. 

Even now The Island of Jewels dropped out of the current bills for not 
more than a night at a time, and then but rarely. On July 20th, Mlle. 
Blangy came in a new piece, The Pet of the Village, in which she, as Am- 
broise, was associated with Chippindale as Pierre, Lynne as De Lorme, 
and Mrs. Vernon as Mme. De Lorme. On the same night Mary Taylor 
was seen as Phebus, in Esmeralda. On the 31st, Mlle. Blangy enacted 
Miranda, in La Fille de Marbre; her last night was set for August roth, 
in Giselle. Meantime, the actors had been seen in The White Horse of 
the Peppers, Romance and Reality, Fortunio, The Island of Jewels, and 
other favourites. And for Sefton’s benefit, on August 7th, Burton had 
acted as Poor Pillicoddy, and Bass, Mlle. Blangy, and Caroline Chapman 
had joined the regular company, in a varied bill. 


BURTON; PLACIDE 


If Burton resented Brougham’s recent course, it was not apparent; he 
began an engagement on August 12th, in his great part of Aminadab Sleek, 
and followed, on August 15th, with Captain Cuttle, Mary Taylor being 
the Toots, Mrs. A. Knight the Edith, George Jordan the Carker, and, of 
course, Brougham the Major Bagstock. Brougham’s farewell benefit, the 
night preceding, had provided Esmeralda, His Last Legs (with John Col- 
lins), and the Hamlet Travestie. Brougham’s last appearance was on August 
w7th, when he played John Dobbs, for Burton’s benefit. Burton was seen 
in that piece, in The Laughing Hyena, and in Crimson Crimes. On August 
19th, he re-opened his own theatre for the season of 1850-51. 

Meantime, Henry Placide was brought into Niblo’s for the usual sum- 
mer engagement. On the roth, he played Sir Harcourt Courtly, with Mary 
Taylor as Lady Gay Spanker, Walcot as Dazzle, Venua as Charles, Miss 
Nickinson as Grace, &c. He revived, on succeeding evenings, some of his 
favourite farces and comediettas, in conjunction with The Island of Jewels, 
again strongly running. For Placide’s benefit, on August 23rd, West End 
had Placide, Chippindale, and Mrs. Vernon, in parts created by them at 
the Park Theatre. The other actors were Lynne, Walcot, Sefton, Mary 
Taylor, and Miss Nickinson. “Old-timers,” for old times’ sake, should 
have flocked to that performance. Wherever Placide and Mrs. Vernon 
were, there, spiritually, was the Park Theatre at its best. 

Far different was the entertainment on August 28th, for sear 
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To meet the demand fostered by the Bowery and Barnum’s, he changed 
the old name, One Glass More, into the more popular title of The Drunkard, 
and presented it with Lynne, Martin, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Sefton, and Miss 
Nickinson in the harrowing scenes. The Rough Diamond was also played 
by Mrs. Sefton as Margery, Mrs. Conover as Lady Plato, and Sefton as Joe. 

Charlotte Cushman, having returned from her hurried trip abroad, ap- 
peared at Niblo’s on August 30th, as Meg Merrilies; on the 31st, she en- 
acted Mrs. Haller, this being the last night of the dramatic company. On 
Monday, September 2nd, the eagerly-awaited Ravels returned to the scene 
of their greatest New York triumphs. At Niblo’s they remained until 
January 1, 1851; and here I leave them, safely housed, at the end of the 
dramatic season of 1849-50. 


Tue Astor PLAce Opera House, 1849-1850 


The Opera House — dark for the summer following the Macready riots 
—re-opened on September 24, 1849, with the re-appearance of Jean Mar- 
garet Davenport, who left here in 1838, as an infant phenomenon and re- 
turned in 1849 as a highly accomplished actress, destined to secure an 
honourable place in the history of the American theatre. She came out as 
Juliet, supported by Neafie as Romeo, Bass as Friar Lawrence, G. H. Barrett 
as Mercutio, Hield as Tybalt, Littell (szc) as Capulet, Dennison as Benvolio, 
W. Hield as Peter, Mrs. Cramer as Lady Capulet, and her mother, Mrs. 
Davenport, as the Nurse. The afterpiece was Naval Engagements, acted by 
Hield, Bass, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Cramer, &. Mrs. Abbott appeared on 
the 25th, in The Hunchback, as Helen, to the Julia of Miss Davenport. 

Miss Davenport’s engagement, originally scheduled for six nights, was 
extended to nearly twice that number. She was seen, successively, in addi- 
tion to the two plays just cited, in The Maid of Mariendorpt, The Roman 
Father (the last had not been seen for years in New York), The Lady of 
Lyons, The Wife, Evadne and The School for Scandal. The cast of the 
“seldom-seen’”’ Maid of Mariendorpt included, besides Miss Davenport, 
Lovell, Barrett, Neafie, Bass, Mrs. Cramer, and Mrs. Abbott. Fanny Gordon 
also was in the supporting company, her name appearing as Lady Sneer- 
well, on October 8th — the occasion of Miss Davenport’s last benefit, when 
The Roman Father and The School for Scandal comprised the arduous 
bill. Bass’s farewell benefit, on October 11th, enlisted Hudson, Mrs. 
Josephine Russell, and Leach. G. Lietti, former director of Italian Opera, 
had a benefit on October 24th; Tedesco, Arnoldi, Taffanelli and Novelli 
sang Ernani. 


Max MareTZEK AND THE Opera, 1849-1850 


The opera season began on November tst, under the direction of Max 
Maretzek, who had indeed had a preliminary flurry of opera in March 
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preceding. This, however, was his first regular season in the ill-fated house, 
and | refer the reader to his own amusing account of his experiences, an 
account found in that acid and humorous work, Crotchets and Quavers. 
The stock-holders were not, according to the witty Max, very liberal with 
him, but he succeeded in gathering a respectable company with I. Kreutzer 
as leader, Emile Millet as maitre de chant, and Frederick Henssler as chorus 
master. Maretzek, himself, was director and conductor. 

The first opera was the everlasting Lucia di Lammermoor, sung by 
Borghese, Avogadro, Giuseppe Forti (a tenor from Venice), Beneventano, 
and Augusto Giubilei, with Patti (how could this little gentleman be the 
father of the greatest of Lucias?) as Arturo. The prices were raised 
to $1.50 for the best places. Lucia was repeated twice, and on the 7th, 
Lucrezia Borgia enlisted practically the same leading singers, with the addi- 
tion of Rossi-Corsi. On the 14th, Giuseppe Guidi (a tenor from London) 
sang Almaviva, to the Rosina of Signora Rossi-Corsi, the Figaro of Rossi- 
Corsi, the Bartolo of Sanquirico, and the Basilio of Novelli. Thus far 
three old operas had sufficed for almost thrice that number of subscription 
nights; but on November roth, a semi-novelty was brought out for the 
début of Apollonia Bertucca, who sang Desdemona, in Rossini’s Otello, 
assisted by Forti, Guidi, Beneventano, Novelli, Patti, and the ever-service- 
able Signora Avogadro. Signorina Bertucca later became the wife of 
Maretzek. 

Outside of the subscription, of course, was a benefit for Manvers, carried 
through on November 22nd, when he and Miss Brienti were heard in a 
performance in English of La Sonnambula, in conjunction with the second 
act of I] Barbiere di Siviglia, sung in Italian by Maretzek’s artists. Otello 
was given five times in succession; the sixth and last fell on November 3oth. 

The fifth opera of Maretzek’s season was Ernani, sung on the 5th and 
7th of December, with Amalia Patti (first appearance this season), Forti, 
Beneventano, Novelli, Parozzi, Giubilei, &. And on December roth, he 
brought out, for the first time here, Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan: 


URES SHED ces, cigceen Ae oebeds eae Siemomimia wermnnicen IBWAAY socacodpsoonvcase Signor Beneventano 
PATINVAICG OMemerratrre scectsiaye @ < isis Semen [aes LNW bo osn00ccedbdovcon sou. Signor Parozzi 
RicardOmeee. So ontee geek cece es Signore led JOBILWZS cacodasccscspadoos Signor A. Giubilei 
Di@leieschigeasiss stot acters: cies Signor Patti 


This was repeated thrice, and yielded, on the 18th, to Don Pasquale, with 
Borghese, Guidi, Sanquirico, and Rossi-Corsi, and also given four times 
in all. Six operas had now been counted to the credit of Maretzek’s season. 
I must ask the reader to turn to Maretzek’s Crotchets and Quavers for his 
doubtless exaggerated accounts of his sufferings. According to his own 
statement, most of the orchestra went out on strike on the day preceding 
the first performance of Maria di Rohan, refusing to return till Maretzek 
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had made a public apology for some hot words he had used during the 
final dress rehearsal to one of the players. Turn, O reader, to Max’s amus- 
ing narrative of how he gathered in new players from highways and dance 
halls and battle-ships and locked them all in the theatre till they were 
perfect in their parts. And he gave the performance at night as listed —a 
lesson not soon forgotten, he says with unction, by orchestra players of the 
future. 

On December 28th, Teresa Truffi made her first bow of the season, in 
Ernani, and on the 31st was heard in Lucrezia Borgia. It will be seen 
that in these operas she displaced Amalia Patti and Borghese, respectively. 
Truffi may have brought new life into the establishment; at any rate, she 
sang in those operas till January 7th, when, “ for the first time in America,” 
as the bills said, Donizetti's Anna Bolena was sung by Bertucca as Anna, 
Novelli as Henry VIII, Strini as Lord Rochfort, Forti as Lord Percy, Sig- 
nora Perrini as Smeaton, and Amalia Patti as Jane Seymour. It was given 
five or six times in a succession of subscription nights. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND 


The second annual benefit of the American Dramatic Fund Association 
took place at this house, on January 8th, with As You Like It: 


DukesSeniongyscteetee eee ie, ILS = PACINO no conc oonnabonneaoee Mr. Chippindale 
Dukewerederick@eemecmese ec Marsablarristee Charlesmeecn wets tees rere acre Mr. Gallott 
AMICH Sane eers aoe ae a ootocroeronisee ie, Were WWAUTENI, Cobeosoomsueons Mr. W. B. Chapman 
Mey Beaune «cree cc cate cee MGS, (Ge Ni@iekein — IDES ssanccconcesopodcaasaccoose Mr. Wise 
Jaquesiece.croue. cs aire wate Ae ererncee te Iselin. GWU SoscecsoscoonSaaconsccs Mr. Raymond 
Bustacerne tc can come sorte. Mbies. Iolo, . CS cadcusoesadcem@oo sade dass Mr. Matthews 
[SOUISMe eee One ere iat Oe ete eee Wve, say IRoReNbIAal oo cas cocannapeaacs Miss Cushman 
Oliversae Peery err en ee Mrse hilton a mcGelta gare ae. een at wore ee Mrs. Abbott 
VACHSS DONS 5 oocoonboocovac Mra McDouall wi Bhebeo. raccttcccsa clare: Mrs. Walcot 
souchstoneeanamrmccce crac eee Mp BUTtOnGe AUGTey es eens 1 nee) a ener Mrs. Gilbert 
OrlandoOse®. cet ees reece e ee Mr. Bland 


The music incidental to the piece was under the direction of George Loder, 
and was sung by Lyster, Leach, Holman, Bernard, Nash, Colton, Johnson, 
and Wilson. Maretzek then led his own orchestra, Rossi-Corsi sang, and 
the evening ended with L’Elisir d’Amore, sung by Borghese, Guidi, San- 
quirico, and Rossi-Corsi. The admission to this feast was one dollar, with 
seats “ secured” in box or parquette $1.50. 

Maretzek struggled through January, with Anna Bolena, Ernani, and 
Lucrezia Borgia. He says that his season was saved by a revival of Don 
Giovanni. This immortal work was staged first for Beneventano’s benefit, 
on January 20th, the cast including Beneventano as the Don, Forti as Ot- 
tavio, Novelli as Massetto, Sanquirico as Leporello, Bertucca as Zerlina, 
Truffi as Donna Anna, and Amalia Patti as Donna Elvira. Maretzek 
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states that it was sung fourteen times; if so, these performnaces were not 
consecutive. Bertucca was heard, on February ist, as Lucia de Lammer- 
moor; and on the 12th, for the benefit of Amalia Patti, her mother, Catarina 
Barili-Patti appeared as Norma, with Amalia as Adalgisa, Forti as Pollione, 
and Novelli as Oroveso. Mme. Barili-Patti repeated Norma, on the 15th 
and 18th. Richard Grant White confidently asserts that her performance 
in this opera was the very last example of the grand style in Italian singing 
ever heard in New York. But we of later years remember the splendour 
of Lilli Lehmann in that very rdle. 

I cannot see where Maretzek found those fourteen performances of 
Don Giovanni, which he states were “ consecutive.” Ernani, Lucia, and 
Anna Bolena (twice) came in, in late February. The last night of the sub- 
scription was February 25th, with Anna Bolena. For her benefit on Feb- 
ruary 26th, Truffi sang Lucrezia Borgia and the third act of I] Giuramento. 
On March 5th, Forti’s benefit brought La Favorita, in which he was as- 
sisted by Truffi, Beneventano, Patti, and Novelli. Maretzek, himself, took 
a benefit, on the 7th, with Don Giovanni, which certainly had had a large 
number of representations, if fourteen was a bit exaggerated. The good 
Max dealt ever in superlatives. 


A SEASON OF PLAYS 


On March 25th, Charles Bass, in whose brain things seemed ever to be 
simmering, began, at the Astor Place, a series of perfectly unnecessary 
performances of old legitimate plays, for which he engaged George Vanden- 
hoff and E. Marie Duret, the latter of whom was, as Ireland says, “ an- 
nounced as from London,” but who “ had already played in the South-west, 
to which region of our country she afterward returned and where she be- 
came a great favorite.” As we saw, she appeared later in the spring at 
the Broadway Theatre. Other actors in Bass’s company were Charles 
Kemble Mason (stage manager), Walcot (out of a job, since the collapse 
of the Olympic), Lynne, Ward, Leach, Grosvenor, H. Hunt, Mrs. Dyott, 
Mrs. McLean, Mrs. R. Russell, Mrs. Hamilton, &c. The opening bill 
presented Vandenhoff and Miss Duret in The Lady of Lyons, and Walcot 
and Mrs. McLean in farces. The two stars appeared subsequently in The 
Stranger, Othello (with C. K. Mason as Iago), The Hunchback, The School 
for Scandal, Venice Preserved (with Mason as Jaffier), Much Ado about 
Nothing, and Romeo and Juliet; Walcot, of course, ran through a round 
of afterpieces from his very large repertoire. 

On April 4th was seen The Early Days of William Shakespeare, with 
Vandenhoff as the poet, C. Bernard as John Shakespeare, McDouall as 
Gilbert Shakespeare, Walcot as Tarleton, and Mrs. McLean as Queen 
Elizabeth: on the same evening Mason and Miss Duret acted in The 
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Honeymoon. On the 6th, Vandenhoff and Mrs. McLean gave Macbeth. 
For his benefit, on April 8th, Vandenhoff played Hamlet, with Mrs. Con- 
over as Ophelia, and Mrs. McLean as the Queen. 

Vandenhoff departed. W. M. Fleming came in, on April oth, as Shy- 
lock, and on the same night A Peculiar Position was acted by Grosvenor 
as Lascari, McDouall as Carl, Conover as Pepito, and Mrs. McLean as the 
Countess. On the 1oth, Fleming and Miss Duret revived The Hunchback, 
and Miss Duret was the Duchess, in Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady. 
Love’s Sacrifice, on the 11th, enlisted Fleming, Miss Duret, and Mrs. 
McLean. And on the 12th, Charles Kemble Mason and Miss Duret were 
seen in The Provoked Husband. With what a dying fall those once-popular 
plays begin to drop from our pen! Bass, of course, could not be expected 
to be continuously self-abnegatory. On April 13th, he allowed himself 
to play Falstaff, to the Hotspur of Fleming, the Prince of Neafie, the Henry 
IV of Mason, the Lady Percy of Mrs. McLean, and the Dame Quickly of 
Mrs. Dyott —a good cast. 


JuLiA DEAN 


Neafie was now regularly employed, and supported the rare excellence 
of Julia Dean in an engagement which began on April 15th, with Evadne. 
Fazio, The Hunchback, Lucretia Borgia, The Lady of Lyons, The Love 
Chase, The Wife, Romeo and Juliet, The Jealous Wife, The School for 
Scandal, Much Ado about Nothing — these were the plays presented by 
the fair young Dean through the first two weeks of her engagement. The 
Harriet of The Jealous Wife, on the 24th, was Lizzie Weston, her first 
appearance in New York. In the second of those weeks Miss Dean’s at- 
tractiveness was increased by the appearance of T. D. Rice, in The Virginia 
Mummy, Jumbo Jum, Otello, etc. Poor Julia Dean! that, after three 
years’ absence she could not be expected to draw the public by her unaided 
efforts! even with so pleasing a leading man as Neafie! 

On April 29th, Fanny Kemble Butler’s play of The Duke’s Wager was 
first seen: 


DDUIGHCemicicheliclmenrentr eee Ge, INGE  IDVADINEIY oc caccuasoesocossc Mr. C. Addams 
DucedyAninionte eee ert Mire Vic® oual lee Viarehionessumen sae eerie ete Miss Duret 
Di AUVTaVeR leer fe Whe, Gioswenar Galina oo oscunocscucccansscon. Miss Dean 
Charvillaceeee, srr aect sr cntese oe Wile Siesicopeel —INNATGIEINIS n beoce oboe snonoovouces Miss Flynn 
Abberdel NOsannGmerern eee Mr. Lynne 


The piece was given four or five times during the week. On May 3rd, 

however, The Love Chase and The Rivals constituted the bill; in the 

latter, Lizzie Weston enacted Julia, and Miss Duret Lydia. Miss Dean’s 

benefit came on the oth, when she impersonated Marian, in The Wrecker’s 

Daughter, and brought out The Belle of the Faubourg, in which her Made- 

leine was associated with the Adeline (Adelaide?) of Mrs. McLean, the 
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Rémy of Mr. Neafie, and the Bertrand of C. F. Addams. Lynne, for his 
benefit, on the roth, enacted Richelieu, and had the assistance of Charles 
Burke, in The Spectre Bridegroom. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN AND Henry PLACIDE 


A real thrill must have pulsed through the season when, on May 13th, 
Charlotte Cushman came in as Romeo (the part in which she had been 
acclaimed in London), assisted by Fanny Wallack as Juliet, Neafie as 
Tybalt (a small part for so good an actor), Couldock as Mercutio, Addams 
as Benvolio, Bass as Peter, C. K. Mason as the Friar, Mrs. Hamilton as 
Lady Montague, Mrs. McLean as Lady Capulet, and Mrs. Dyott as the 
Nurse. The presence of Lady Montague among the dramatis persone 
shows that Miss Cushman was adhering closely to Shakespeare’s text. On 
the 14th, she played Rosalind, with Henry Placide as Touchstone, Neafie 
as Jaques, Couldock as Orlando, Bass as Adam, Miss Weston as Phebe, 
Mrs. McLean as Celia, and Mason as the Banished Duke. These casts 
must be preserved. Each play was repeated at least once. On May 18th, 
Miss Cushman was Meg Merrilies, Lizzie Weston — whose first essays we 
must watch — being the Julia. On May 2oth, London Assurance had 
the advantage of a cast including Placide, Moorhouse (Charles), Neafie 
(Dazzle), Grosvenor (Dolly), Addams (Max), Bass (Mark Meddle), Miss 
Cushman and Miss Wallack. This was repeated three times. On the 
24th Miss Cushman enacted Lady Macbeth. For her benefit, on the 25th, 
she was seen as Mrs. Haller and Mrs. Simpson (the Mrs. Bromley being 
Fanny Wallack, and the Mrs. Fitzallan Lizzie Weston). 

A benefit to Bass on May 31st rang down on a season that was probably 
none too prosperous; the programme began with The Soldier’s Daughter, 
the cast including Bass, J. Wallack Lester (so advertised), C. Wharton (as 
Malfort, first appearance in New York), Grosvenor, Stafford, Littell, Mrs. 
J. W. Wallack, Jr.. Mrs. McLean, and Miss Flynn.. Dodworth’s Band 
and Mrs. Loder discoursed sweet music, and Charles II ended the bill, with 
Neafie, Wharton, Miss Weston (as Edward), Bass (Copp), Fanny Wallack 
and Mrs. McLean. Bass’s season, if poor at the start, had steadily ad- 
vanced in interest, through the engagements of Miss Dean, Miss Cushman, 
and Placide. 


Tue Havana OpERA COMPANY 


A month of glorious opera by the Havana company began on June 3, 
1850; here they found their second domicile in New York for that proud 
season. They opened in Lucrezia Borgia, with the incomparable Bosio 
and Salvi, Marini and Carolina Vietti — all tried and true favourites. On 
the 4th, Norma enlisted Steffanone, Lorini, Marini and Signorina Costin, 
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and on the 7th, Ernani brought Steffanone, Vietti (new to this company, 
as Ernani), C. Badiali, and Marini. The course of this sweet melodic 
stream was diverted, on June 8th, when Fanny Wallack had a benefit, and 
made epicene both Hamlet and Don Cesar de Bazan. 

Thereafter music-drama reigned alone. Tedesco made her first ap- 
pearance of the season on June roth, in La Favorita, with Salvi and C. 
Badiali. Thrills pulsated through the auditorium, on June 14th, when, 
for the first time in New York, Bosio, C. Badiali and Salvi were heard 
together in Lucia di Lammermoor. I doubt if the parts have ever been 
better sung on one evening. Those were three golden voices, luscious, full 
and free, and all trained in the best method. All three singers were much 
acclaimed throughout Europe. After Monday, June 17th, the house re- 
mained closed, in preparation for the first performance here in Italian 
of Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, given, we remember, during a summer sea- 
son of the New Orleans company, several years before. Les Huguenots was 
thus sung at the Astor Place, on June 24th: 


SUEBiS@ sta ee eee sia Comeahesain IDS ING Sannoscdascnoddocooped Signor Candi 
Pavannesmecn ster. . coer es Signomlwbadialimeee yeh tere rere Signor Martinelli 
Det. Gossee: Saas Syeesoveye [Beuaeisaren ENEWS A Gonoccoreencassec Signor Lagoletti 
DesINeversweewr ck yt erane swear oles: — UNARENIGY cc ooocaonsoooc ce Signorina C. Vietti 
AOU Re torric tc cero cree Siar Saliyt  IMENGAMETRR co ooWaneeaacesooccs Signora Bosio 
Marcello Seemncet et ee Sea Nigra.  WalENHM sooo ceocesaccone Signora Steffanone 


Semiramide was given on July 1st, with Tedesco as the heroine, Vietti- 
Vertiprach as Arsace, Corradi-Setti as Assur, A. Vietti as Idreno, Coletti as 
Oroe, and Signora Bellini as Azerna. With a third performance of Semi- 
ramide, on July 5th, the great company closed its engagement at the Astor 
Place; on the 8th, it started the most triumphant of its three sojourns — 
that long-famed one at Castle Garden. 


BaRNuM’s Museum, 1849-1850 


The season of 1849-50 saw the transformation of Barnum’s lecture- 
room into what was, to all purposes, a theatre in which a regular stock 
company performed plays. Indications of the change were not lacking in 
the seasons immediately preceding, but 1849-50 was the year of the turning. 
Beginning on September roth, Barnum announced that the “ lecture room ” 
would be under direction of F. C. Wemyss, and that Pete Morris, Jerry 
Merryfield (sic), Clark, Rose, Warwick, Higgins, Miss Stanhope, Miss 
Barton, and Miss West would be of the company. The celebrated Marti- 
netti Family, with Louis Elssler, went through a long engagement, begin- 
ning on September 24th; their efforts, with those of Pete Morris, Wemyss, 
&c. were augmented, on October 15th, by the appearance of Emma Leslie. 
Except i Miss Leslie, the combination thus cited lasted till the New 
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Year. On that day Robert Hales, and Major-General Mole — an English 
dwarf, twenty-two years old and thirty inches high — restored the lecture 
room to its ancient freakery. Hales and Mole, with some English Druids, 
“just arrived from Stonehenge ”’ — really Barnum was colossal — were fea- 
tured during the week of January 7th. The Druids reproduced, “ with 
great exactitude, most of the magical illusions, mysteries and miracles, 
which tradition attributes to the ancient Druids.” For the week of Jan- 
uary 14th the manager engaged T. D. Rice, who appeared nightly in 
Otello; Rice’s glory was waning, as we know. For the week of January 
21st, the veteran comedian acted in The Virginia Mummy, supported by 
Wemyss, Morris, Merrifield, Warden, Rose, Clark, Higgins, and Misses 
Stanhope, Pentland and West. 

In late January, Misses S. and B. Albertine, “twins only seven years 
old, from the Theatres Royal, England,” delighted those who like that sort 
of thing. In late February, T. D. Rice returned, appearing nightly, in 
early March, in a piece called Pompey Smash. The great attraction, how- 
ever, was the exhibition of Kate and Ellen Bateman, beginning on March 
11th, “at a salary of $1000 a week.” As at the Broadway, they were seen 
in snatches of Richard III, The Merchant of Venice, Bombastes Furioso, 
The Swiss Cottage, Macbeth, The Spoiled Child, The Four Mowbrays, and 
Sweethearts and Wives. The Batemans were engaged for a second week, 
“at the same sum.” They were succeeded by what | should call an ethno- 
logical curiosity — an Ethiopian troupe known as the Hungarian Minstrels; 
the Vaudeville troupe, the Martinettis, Louis Elssler and Josephine West 
were still there. The last week of Elssler and the Martinettis was an- 
nounced as beginning on Monday, April ist. Billy Whitlock was perform- 
ing at that time on a stage to which he had recently been a stranger. Vaude- 
villes had been played throughout the winter by Wemyss, Merrifield (sic) 
George Clark, Miss Stanhope, &c. 

This was the last of the American Museum until it re-opened after 
alterations, weeks later. Meanwhile Barnum transferred his colossal activi- 
ties and nerve to the Chinese Museum. Barnum’s American Museum re- 
opened on June 17th, with vast improvements. It had been joined to the 
building of the Chemical Bank next door, and the new “lecture room,” 
holding 3000, was declared to be furnished in the highest extravagance. 
Nearly a column of advertising in the Herald chants its “ most voluptu- 
ously luxurious style.” The company of actors included Wemyss, J. 
Weaver, W. R. Goodall, W. B. Harrison, Stafford, Grosvenor, George Clark, 
S. Bleecker (all four recently of Mitchell’s), Smith, Wilson, Mrs. Rogers, 
Miss Stanhope, Miss Keogh, Emma Leslie, Mrs. Yeomans, Mrs. Deering, 
Miss Deering, Miss F. Deering, Miss Randolph, Miss West, Miss Albertine, 
and Miss M. Albertine. Barnum also announced that, on the 8th of July, 
T. Hadaway, A. Andrews, H. Henkins, Alexina Fisher, and C. W. Clarke 
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would appear. After July 4th —or as soon as his engagement at Burton’s 
was ended —C. W. Clarke would take charge of the stage-management. 
The opening play was that highly moral affair, The Drunkard, in which, 
at first, W. R. Goodall (who had done it earlier in the season at Barnum’s), 
was the hero. With changes in the cast, the piece ran for months at the 
new “ lecture-room.” The Bowery, as we saw, began its season on July 
3rd, with the same piece. A complete new cast figured in the play at Bar- 
num’s, on and after July 8th; then C. W. Clarke was seen as Edward Mid- 
dleton, Alexina Fisher as Mary, Henkins as Cribbs, Hadaway as Bill 
Dowton, and Miss Stanhope as Miss Spindle. From this time forward, so 
completely did he identify himself with the part, and so often did he play 
it, Clarke began to be referred to merely as “ Drunkard” Clarke. One 
might debate the value of such a tag. 

Barnum did not, though he thus passed to the drama, entirely forget 
earlier loves; on July 8th, the Hoosier Giant, the Mammoth Lady, the 
Fairy Queen, Queen Adelaide’s Carriage, and other curiosities graced his 
halls. But he certainly launched into the drama; in the week of July 15th, 
while The Drunkard was nightly attracting, Anna Cruise, in the afternoons, 
was seen in Somebody Else, The Windmill, The Brigand Boy, Our Mary 
Anne, How to Die for Love, The Tailor of Tamworth, — these during July 
and August. But we must carry into the next season the recollection of 
The Drunkard as having started, for 1850-51, the longest run known up 
to that time in the history of theatricals in New York. Barnum had, it 
must be admitted, gathered an excellent company. 


THE Circus, 1849-1850 


Beginning on October 4th, Welch’s National Circus performed at Eighth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, Astor Place. Within a few days, Dale, McFar- 
land, Franklin, Mme. Howard, Cadwallader and Darius were set down 
in the columns of the Herald. This combination lasted till October 29th, 
when Welch moved out, and Tryon’s, having leased from Welch, moved 
in. He announced about the same performers. The old Bowery Amphi- 
theatre was out of the running. In mid-November Tryon’s boasted of 
Wallett, “the great English clown.” On December 11th, it advertised a 
renee for Mile. Rosa. By that time the circus had been boarded in and 

eated. 

But another circus set up its abode at the corner of Hudson and Thir- 
teenth Street. It began on Saturday afternoon, November 17th, and 
continued till December 1st. No artists were named in the Herald adver- 
tisements. And yet a third started about the middle of November — The 
New Manhattan Circus, Grand Street, East River, near the Williamsburgh 
at a performers being the Rivers Family, Rossiter, P. Rice (banjo 
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solo), Lavater Lee, the famous equilibrist, and a band of negro minstrels. 
On December 3rd, the Manhattan Circus promised Dan Gardner, James 
Nixon, “and his talented family.” This enterprise, situated so near the 
seat of the old Mount Pitt Circus and of the recent Neighbourhood Play- 
house, did not last many weeks. Meantime, the Circus at Astor Place 
advertised three performances on New Years Day, at 10, 2, and 7 o'clock, 
and listed among its performers John Gossin, Bob Williams, Gardner, and 
Mlle. Rosa. The season ended on January 5th. 

A new entertainment opened here, on January 24th, led by Herr Kist, 
professor de gymnastique, and Master Valentine Kist. This was a flash 
in the pan. But, on April 1st, R. Sands and Company’s Hippoferzean Arena 
opened, for six nights only, with Sands and his children (Maurice and 
Jesse), George Sergeant, W. H. Stout, William Aymar, F. Whittaker (sic), 
H. Nagles, J. Hazelett (szc), John Gossin, and Sam Lathrop, “ the great 
Kentucky orator and stump speaker.” And James M. June and Co’s Circus 
was here, beginning on April 22nd, with Miles. Louise Tourniaire (long 
recognised as among the great equestriennes), Josephine Tourniaire, Benoit, 
and M. Tourniaire. The “unrivalled jester,’ W. F. Wallett, and James 
Nixon were also among the performers. Welch’s Great National Circus 
spent there the week of May 13th, offering the inducement of Eaton Stone, 
the Rivers Family, Dale, Bob Williams and Dan Gardner. 

The next adventure at Eighth Street and Fourth Avenue was the Cirque 
Olympic, opened on June 5th, with Hiram Franklin, Mme. Louise Brower, 
B. Reynolds, Glenroy, Master W. Franklin, Conover, Honey, and others, 
under the direction of Richard Rivers. This is positively the last circus I 
can provide for the New York small boy of 1849-50. 


ZooLocicAL HALL; THE CHINESE Museum, 1849-1850 


37 Bowery was not left quite disconsolate, with circuses elsewhere. G. C. 
Quick, on November 20th, began there the exhibition of his large menagerie. 
Brooks was to enter the den of lions and tigers. The show remained, to 
thrill and edify, for weeks thereafter. Beginning on June roth, the Men- 
agerie exhibited for four days at the Circus grounds, Astor Place. 

The collection of Chinese figures and curios still exhibited nightly at 
the Chinese Museum, in the autumn of 1849. In the Assembly Rooms, 
from October 1st, Macallister was giving a series of his usual “ evenings.” 
He had set up what he called a “ Temple of Enchantment,” including two 
dreams of twelve experiments. The last week of the Chinese Museum was 
advertised to begin on October 29th. But Macallister continued in the 
Assembly Rooms. 

Beginning in December, Gliddon’s transparent panorama of the Nile 
was unrolled in the Chinese Museum. He also exhibited mummies, etc. 
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From April 22nd, Barnum assumed control, while his own Museum was 
closed to the public. He now bcught out the curiosities of the Chinese 
Museum, and engaged some. living Chinese to exhibit themselves to the 
curious. One was “a real Chinese beauty, with feet 214 inches long,” 
Miss Pwan Yekoo, “only 17 years old,” the “ first lady of distinction that 
has ever left her Lotus Leaf home, and been seen by outside barbarians.” 
There were displayed, also, her serving maid, Miss Lum Akum, aged 23, 
M. Soo-Chune, professor of music, Miss Amoon, his daughter, aged seven, 
and Master Mun Chung, his son, aged five. The gullible Occidentals 
flocked to the show for weeks to come. There was no Barnum but Barnum. 
The Lancashire Bellringers joined the Chinese court, before May sank 
into the lap of June; Miss Leslie and Harrison, improvisatore, also assisted. 
These entertainments continued till the new Barnum’s opened on June 17th. 


Curisty’s MINSTRELS, 1849-1850 


Possibly no civic institution met with warmer response from happy, 
simple-minded citizens, than the performances of Christy’s Minstrels, domi- 
ciled at Mechanics’ Hall. The famous band, after a vacation in August 
and early September, started the campaign for 1849-50, before as loyal a 
clientéle as entertainers ever held in thrall. There is nothing to record but 
success. The spell of those plaintive plantation ditties, those lively dances, 
that nimble wit, was irresistible. There was no Christy’s but Christy’s. 
Their grand mélange at the end was still denominated Voyage Musicale; 
in it they threw the combined efforts of their unquenchable spirits. Among 
the best of the performers at this time were George Christy, the inimitable, 
W. Sheppard, dancer, Zorer, the falsetto prima donna, and E. H. Pierce, 
tambourine. On January 1oth the Herald remarks that “ Zorer, Christian, 
Gould and others play their respective instruments very effectively, and 
George Christy and W. Sheppard dance their visiters [sic] into excessive 
pleasure.” On the 11th, “ Zorer’s imitations of Jenny Lind and other prima 
donnas are excellent. . . . Saturday evening next, E. H. Pierce takes his 
benefit.” Pierce, as we saw, later started Pierce’s Minstrels at the Olympic. 
On the 12th, the Herald refers to him as “ one of the most talented members 
of the company. . . . Many an evening this celebrated artist used all his 
efforts, on the tambourine, as also as a chorus singer” in order to delight 
the audience. And on January 26th, Porter, another of the band, had 
his benefit. 

Beginning in late January, Christy advertised that his troupe now num- 
bered twelve. The slow increase in membership in all these companies is a 
significant feature of early minstrelsy. We remember that famous early 
band of Stanwood, Germon, Harrington and Pelham —a mere quartette. | 
have already described elsewhere the inception of Pierce’s season at the 
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Olympic Theatre. But, after all, Christy's was really E. P. Christy; and 
so long as his skill remained, individuals (except George Christy) might 
come or go, but Christy’s could not pass. 

Because of the necessity of using Mechanics’ Hall for the annual exami- 
nations, Christy’s, on April 18th, 19th and 2oth, appeared at the Brooklyn 
Institute. During the week ending April 27th, they performed at the 
Apollo Rooms, New York. On the 20th, they re-entered their true domain 
— Mechanics’ Hall, where they were stationed till about the first of August, 
1850. It was then announced that the establishment was closed “for a 
short season.” 


Wuite’s MELopeon, 1849-1850; New OrLEANS SERENADERS; CAMPBELL’S 
MINSTRELS 


Throughout the fall and winter, White’s Melodeon was a source of joy. 
On Monday, December 17th, the place began advertising again in the 
Herald; it announced itself as “the cheapest place of amusement in the 
world.” And “every representation in this saloon is chaste, moral, and 
free from vulgarity and all objectionable amusements. No ladies admitted 
unless attended by a gentleman.” This might be the answer of the Melo- 
deon to Walhalla. On December 25th, the place gave three performances, 
at 10.30, at 2, and at 7 o'clock, respectively. Three performances were held 
on New Year’s day, as well, with the assistance of J. Spurling, Boston Rat- 
tler, and J. Brown of the Boston theatres. White’s Serenaders were them- 
selves specified in the advertisements for the first time, and here they are: 
Dansemmuiut (sze); C. White, FoLeslie) Hs Neil, J. Smith, G. Waddie (sc), 
Master Payne, and Master Marks. Dan “Emmit,” reputed author of 
Dixie, and Charley White — high priests of minstrelsy! The Serenaders 
remained comfortably ensconced in the Melodeon during the winter months, 
but summer saw them on the wing. The Herald, in late August, 1850, 
advertised that the Melodeon would re-open about September 2nd, newly 
remodelled and redecorated. 

The Tribune, on October 30, 1840, advertises seven nights of the New 
Orleans Serenaders and Opera Company, at their old home, the Society 
Library. This season saw them domiciled in Philadelphia. On November 
12th, Campbell’s Minstrels entered the Society Library for a stay that must 
have been rather brief. This is indeed a small record for two troupes so 
prominent in the season immediately preceding. Among the Campbell 
specialties was A Musical Promenade, or, the New York Militia on a 
Target Excursion. “Signor” Luke West was fife and drum major, and 
G. A. Kimberly manager of the show. 

Beginning on January 1, 1850, the St. Luke’s Buildings, Corner of Grove 
and Hudson Streets, announced the first week of the Virginia Minstrels, 
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“the most talented and legitimate band of Ethiopian performers in the 
world.” I sometimes wonder whether I understand theatrical English; 
what would be the “ most legitimate” band of minstrels? For a long time, 
all the bands were arguing as to which was the “most first,” so to speak. 
Well, it matters not, since the Virginia band never came to aught in popular 
estimation here. By January oth, the company removed to Lynch’s Concert 
Hall, 237 Bowery, where they were announced as seven in number, and 
“undoubtedly the best band in the country.” And Lynch’s doubled its 
admission fee to 121%4 cents! This was announced as their second week. 


THE FRANKLIN Museum; WALHALLA, 1849-1850 


“The Franklin Theatre, Chatham Square,” will, advertised the Herald 
of September 4th, open about September roth, “with a select and well 
organized company,” under the management of George Lea. On September 
28th, the theatre advertised that it was now fitted up in the style of Mme. 
Warton’s Walhalla, in London, and was open for the season with a com- 
pany of ladies not to be equalled in the world for beauty and talent. There 
were also Female Serenaders and Arab Girls. Stage seats (on the stage, 
a la Elizabethan?) cost 50 cents, box-seats 25 cents, the pit 121% cents, a 
private box, one dollar. 

Beginning on October 2nd, the Franklin advertised Madame Pauline’s 
Troupe of Model Artists, portraying The Rape of the Sabines, “ twelve 
ladies of unblemished beauty” in Adam and Eve, The Greek Slave, etc. 
The Female Serenaders and the Arab Girls were still present. In October, 
the Herald promised Miss Elmira (musical glasses), and J. F. O'Connell, 
the tattooed man. About January 22nd, the Franklin gloried in Female 
Minstrels, assisted by a band of Sable Brothers, and also the Fairy Family, 
the Female Acrobats, and Classic Female Artistes. In mid-February the 
name of the establishment — in its early days glorified by the art of Mrs. 
Duff — was changed to Franklin Museum. But its nature changed not. 
The place closed in hottest summer; but on August 1oth it was “ open for 
the season,” with much the same old stuff. 

The Walhalla, “thoroughly refixed’”—ran the Herald advertisement 
of August 29, 1849 — “has been opened for the fall season.” It announced 
a new troupe of Italian Ballet Dancers, English Acrobats, and 18 Young 
Ladies of unsurpassed beauty and talents in tableaux vivants. The Wal- 
halla standard had not changed, one sees. 

The advertisements for the week of Monday, November sth, specify 
Mrs. Keller’s Celebrated Troupe of Female Models of the Fine Arts, which, 
Micawber-like, came down, at the end, to just “ twenty pretty girls.” Four 
performances were given here, as at the Franklin, on Christmas Day, and 
on we Years. The place was advertised as “ opposite the New Haven 
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R. R. office, at 36 Canal Street.” Throughout the winter the nature of the 
entertainment was unchanged; perhaps in such a Walhalla things cannot 
change. On April 1st, Mme. Warton’s Female Model Artists were stressed; 
as between Mrs. Keller’s beauties, and Mme. Warton’s, | am no Paris to 
award the apple. Hugo Grotius was the purveyor and arranger of living 
pictures, beginning in mid-May. The place was running till well on in 
June, 1850. On July 3rd, we learn that “the manager has renovated the 
above establishment, and engaged new and novel entertainments, and trusts, 
by strict attention to business, to merit a share of public patronage.” On July 
22nd he was advertising Marble Statuary, Female Minstrels and Sable 
Melodists; and, on August 23rd, Mme. Valtalene’s original Female Band of 
Minstrels. 


Lyncn’s Concert Hai, BLEECKER HALL, ETc., 1849-1850 


I do not know how to rate Lynch’s Concert Hall, 237 Bowery, between 
Rivington and Stanton Streets, which gave concerts every evening in early 
September, 1849, with Jeanie Reynoldson, Miss Milder, “the pleasing 
cantatrice,” G. Jones, comic singer, J. Lynch, and “ Professor” Koler, “ who 
will preside at the piano.” J. Lynch was the proprietor, and he furnished 
the entertainment for the modest admission fee of 614 cents. Without 
specifying artists, Lynch’s was still blithely advertising nightly concerts 
in December, with a “celebrated” band of Boston Ethiopians. On Janu- 
ary oth I find the second week of the Virginia Minstrels advertised here. 

The Ivy Green Harmonic Club gave its first free concert on November 
17th, at 72 Elm Street. “ The chair will be taken at eight,” it was adver- 
tised. “Several professors and amateurs will be present. Those fond of 
harmony’ —and drink, I suppose— “will please attend.” The place 
piped up again in a Herald advertisement of January 15th, when we were 
told that every Tuesday and Friday evening “ old Yates” would be in the 
chair; this on the word of A. Nesbit and J. Cornell, Proprietors. 

I cannot promise to resort indefinitely to the warrens of poorer drinkers. 
I will say, however, that the Hermitage, 47 Bayard Street, let it be known 
through the Herald of October 13, 1849, that on every Saturday evening 
one could find there the Old-Fashioned Free and Easy Revived. The Apollo 
Saloon, 20 Canal Street, became vocal on November 1oth, in the same 
journal, Knighton, the manager, advertising a “free and easy” for every 
Monday and Wednesday, and “ free” concerts on Saturdays. Perhaps we 
should, hereafter, exclude from these annals records of such far-off induce- 
ments to prohibition acts of the next century. Let me leave the humbler 
precincts by inviting, on November 20th, to Thalian Hall, there to marvel 
at the ventriloquism of Valentini and the juggling of Cecilia Blanchard 
(now Mrs. Moore). Bleecker Hall, during the week of September 3rd, ad- 
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vertised performances by Wyman, the ventriloquist and magician. A rat- 
catching contest between two dogs at Johnny Walker’s, 72 Prince Street, on 
January 17, 1850, is surely beneath the dignity of our saga. 


PANORAMAS, 1849-1850 


I shall be glad when panoramas cease from troubling. But that will 
not be for the present. Stoppani Hall, beginning on September 17, 1840, 
presented a “grand panorama of a Voyage to California, around Cape 
Horn.” One thing, at least, the motion pictures have done; they have 
abolished the need for panoramas of that old style. Yet they were im- 
pressive, with their lights and effects of far distances, and their immovable 
figures caught in moments of crisis. By mid-November, Stoppani Hall 
was boasting John Evers’s moving dioramas of New York City, Brooklyn 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Such a picture held out as lure to New Yorkers, 
suggests inevitably the story of the ’bus driver who spent his holidays in 
riding on a’bus. The thing covered 40,000 feet of canvas! 

The Minerva Rooms, in September, 1849, were exhibiting their Seven- 
Mile Mirror of Scenery of the Lakes, Niagara and the St. Lawrence. On 
December 7th, the seven-mile joy was still there, and boasting of having 
accomplished a stay of one hundred nights. Meantime, from December 
Ist, a panorama of Egypt and Nubia gladdened at the Chinese Rooms. 

McGraw’s Grand Panoramic Paintings (by George Heister) of Ameri- 
can Scenery, from the Atlantic Ocean to Lake George, were in possession 
at 598 Broadway in late December. And in December, as we know, the 
Chinese Rooms boasted of Gliddon’s transparent panorama of the Nile. 
It was still exhibiting in mid-February, though every week for weeks past 
had been advertised as its last. Meyers’s Grand Panorama of A Voyage to 
California was at the Bleecker Rooms, during the week of March 4th; and 
beginning on March 6th, at the Minerva Rooms, Bayne’s original celebrated 
series “of gigantic panoramas of A Voyage to Europe, gave views of Bos- 
ton, its Harbour, the Ocean, Liverpool, London, the Thames, etc.”’ And in 
February and March, likewise, at Stoppani Hall, was visible a moving pic- 
ture — in the old sense — of the River Rhine, painted by Champney. 

There was no end to it. Broadway must have been invested or infected 
with double lines of amusement barricades. Another panorama — Cul- 
bert’s —of the Mediterranean, Palestine, Jerusalem, and the Island of 
Rhodes, was exhibiting at 156 Broadway, near Broome Street, in the first 
week of April. Verily, a journey up Broadway was in those days almost a 
circling of the globe. 

Hanington’s “ beautiful dioramas” were nightly at Washington Hall, 
508 Broadway, beginning on June 1st. The Creation of the World, Tintern 
abbey the River Rhine, the Polar Region and amusing Italian Fantoccini 
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were among the inducements offered to holders of the nimble quarter-dol- 
lar. I end with an Anatomical Museum (333 Broadway) advertised con- 
stantly throughout the spring and summer in the Brooklyn Star; it obvi- 
ously catered to morbid pruriency, disguised, as in so much fiction of the 
next century, in high-flown language and moral protestations. 


READINGS, 1849-1850 


The art vocal may, of course, aim at effects merely elocutionary, espe- 
cially in communities not far advanced culturally. Miss H. Fanning, on 
October 2nd, read Macbeth, Coriolanus on the 5th, King John on the goth, 
and on the 11th The Merchant of Venice; she thus preceded Fanny Kemble 
in time, if not in ability. Her scene of operations was the Stuyvesant 
Institute. 

At the same place, George Vandenhoff, in costume after the portrait of 
Shakespeare, read (see the Tribune) Hamlet on December 11th, and Antony 
and Cleopatra, on the 15th. But the star shone at the Tabernacle on Janu- 
ary 24th, when Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble (now so named in the bills) 
read for the benefit of the Hungarian Committee for the Hungarian Refu- 
gees. No one could read so completely to the satisfying of audiences as the 
gifted Fanny Kemble. Lent brought a series of readings by this admired 
daughter of the house of Kemble. She interpreted the second part of 
Henry IV at the Society Library on March 11th, Henry V on the 13th, and 
Julius Cesar (at the Stuyvesant) on the 18th. On the 21st, she read, at 
the Astor Place Opera House, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Men- 
delssohn’s music, conducted by Theodore Eisfeld, and “ performed by the 
élite of the professional talent of the city”; this being for the benefit of 
the American Musical Fund Society. The Philharmonic Society partici- 
pated. On March 22nd, Mrs. Kemble was heard in Macbeth, on the 25th 
in Hamlet, on the 27th in Othello, these being at the Stuyvesant Institute. 
She gave The Tempest on the 30th. A Midsummer Night’s Dream followed 
on the 1st of April, and The Merry Wives of Windsor on the 3rd. On April 
4th, at Niblo’s Saloon, she read The Tempest, with music, for the benefit of 
the American Musical Fund, the part of Ariel being sung by Miss De Luce, 
and George Loder conducting the orchestra and chorus. Measure for Meas- 
ure (April 5th) and Much Ado about Nothing (April 6th) closed the list. 

But Mrs. Kemble, we know, was not single in the field. Mrs. Lesdernier 
was giving a series of readings from the poets at the Society Library; her 
fifth was listed for April 11th; on the 26th, she was at Rutgers Institute. 
And Miss Kimberly, who may have been as like Mrs. Kemble as her name 
was like, read Romeo and Juliet at the Stuyvesant, on April 22nd, As You 
Like It, on the 24th, and Hamlet, on the 26th. Again I wonder if any 
New Yorkers stayed at home of an evening, in that amusement-mad town. 
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VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENT, 1849-1850 


I find entertainments by Mrs. Deane and her interesting children adver- 
tised, beginning on December 13th, at the Coliseum, Broadway. One of 
these children — Fanny — grew up to be a rather pleasing actress at Wal- 
lack’s. But the flaunting of families as entertainment must, one would 
think, have begun to grow wearying to all except the most hardened of 
clan-instincts. They sang or played together as if close relationship were 
in itself a musical virtue. Another concert by the Deanes was listed for 
January 11th, at the Coliseum. 

Signor Blitz and the Learned Canary Birds, now indissolubly united in 
art, were charming at the Society Library every afternoon at three, and 
every evening at half-past seven; this from mid-December on. On Janu- 
ary 14th New York was invited to the début at the Society Library of 
W. T. Boland, of the Dublin Dramatic Society, in an evening of “ miscel- 
laneous anecdote and song.’ This gentleman, we saw, made two lone 
appearances at the Broadway Theatre, in February. Something from Dub- 
lin seems not to have succeeded in New York — the more’s the surprise. 

Variety is the spice of this division of my work, and therefore | pass 
without apology from Boland to the Albino Negroes, who, around February 
25th, were giving nightly concerts at the Minerva Rooms, their music, 
doubtless, to many acquiring special virtues from the exotic appearance of 
the performers. Taverner, from England and the West Indies, sought dol- 
lars, at the Society Library, on April 2nd, in an entertainment founded on 
The Ingoldsby Legends and Hood’s Poems. More strength to his elocu- 
tion! He did not set the Hudson afire. An Indian Family from Canada 
gave, on April 15th, a concert at the Tabernacle. 

“A Dramatic Association that has been in successful operation for some 
time,’ advertised in the Herald of January 8th, that it “is desirous of ob- 
taining a few young ladies of respectability as members. Address J. G. H., 
555 Pearl Street.” 

On March 12, 1850, a benefit for the New York Volunteers Association 
was given at the Astor Place Opera House by amateurs, the plays being 
Virginius and Lend Me Five Shillings, and the performers being J. G. 
Hanley, M. N. Haviland, W. B. Cline, J. Mathews, J. Sicot, G. H. Merrill, 
Mr. Simmons, J. B. Ward, E. J. Montayn, R. W. Hight, J. H. Nixon, T. J. 
Palmer, G. White, E. Post, F. S. Stanley, Reeves, J. White, R. S. Jackson, 
Miss Fell, Miss Moreland, and Miss Maybury. 


Concerts, 1849-1850 


The musical season— except for summer opera at the Broadway — 
may be assumed to have begun with nightly concerts at the Tabernacle, 
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starting on September 17th, after the closing of Castle Garden. Under the 
proprietorship of French and Heiser, and the direction of Corbyn and Mar- 
tini (as at Castle Garden), these festivals at the Tabernacle enlisted the 
services of Mme. Miiller, a new contralto, Borghese, Vita, Novelli, Arnoldi, 
Misses Distin and O’Connor, and Distin and his sons. Hoffman, Timm and 
the Germanic Society also participated. And the price of admission was 
reduced to 25 cents! This imposing aggregation was still there during the 
week of Monday, September 24th. 

On October roth, a “Grand Musical Festival’ — how fond small com- 
munities are of these swelling titles! —was given “in aid of the Italian 
Refugees from the late glorious struggle”; the soloists were Tedesco, Car- 
anti Vita, Signora Rossi-Corsi, Amalia Patti, Corelli, Arnoldi, Bailini, 
Rossi-Corsi, Vita, Sanquirico, Novelli, with Antonio Barili, conductor. That 
assuredly was an imposing array of the best operatic talent then available. 

On Sunday, October 21st, and several succeeding Sundays, the “ cele- 
brated Saxonia Orchestra,’ under William Frenzel, gave concerts at the 
Apollo Rooms, the assisting artists being Ch. Wells, “ great pianist from 
Prague,’ and Heuf, “ baritonist from Paris.’””’ This may have been a trifle 
more excellent in the scale than ballad-recitals, at the Tabernacle, on Octo- 
ber 17th, 22nd and 26th, by the popular Dempster. But good art, for that 
time, was doubtless displayed in a joint recital, on October 29th, at the 
Chinese Assembly Rooms, by Richard Hoffman and Joseph Burke — two 
sturdy upholders of the musically true. They gave a second concert on 
November roth. 

J. L. Hatton offered a series of his musical entertainments at the Society 
Library, on November 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth. David D. Griswold, Miss 
Northall, Timm, G. F. Bristow, A. Andrews and A. Dodworth held forth, 
on November 26th, at the Chinese Assembly Rooms. On December 8th, 
Luigi Elena announced his last concert, at the Apollo Rooms, his assistant 
being Mme. Minna Miiller, “ royal private singer of His Majesty, the King 
of Hanover and the Duke of Brunswick.” His Majesty, the American 
Public, made no great fuss over the lady. Allan Dodworth occupied the 
Tabernacle, on the 15th, along with Miss Northall, Timm and H. B. Dod- 
worth. I dare say maternal America was touched by the intimate relation- 
ship of a concert on December 15th, at the Chinese Museum Rooms, given 
by R. G. Paige, and his three daughters, Georgina, Emily and Ellen. These 
might pale their ineffectual fires before a “grand musical festival” ar- 
ranged by Max Maretzek at the Tabernacle, on December 13th, at which 
Amalia Patti, Sanquirico, Signor Rossi-Corsi, Guidi, Forti, Bertucca, Perrini, 
Beneventano and Novelli lifted up their voices, and Master W. Saar, ten 
years old, performed on the piano. Gems from Meyerbeer’s opera, Le 
Prophéte, were in the bill. On the 18th, the Alleghanians held (see the 
Tribune) the Tabernacle. 
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But for various tastes, various incitements. The Swiss Bell Ringers tin- 
tinnabulated at the Society Library on December 21st, assisted by the 
Germania Quartette Band or (I swear I copied it accurately from the 
Herald advertisement) Freebertshyser Family (family, of course). The 
Courrier des Etats-Unis advertised for December 22nd a concert of the 
American Musical Fund Society, at the Astor Place Opera House; the 
programme included the Pastoral Symphony and selections from Don Gio- 
vanni and Le Prophéte, with Maretzek and George Loder in charge. From 
those heights, the same paper drops us, on January 5th and Oth, to Frei- 
burger’s Felsenkeller, 8 North William Street, at which F. G. Schmidt, 
proprietor, furnished vocal and instrumental concerts. The Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Hebrew Association held a concert at the Apollo Saloon on January 5th, 
with the aid of Josephine Bramson, Mrs. G. Holman, J. Hecht, J. Neustadt, 
Leopold Meyer, &c. I confess that this paragraph seems to be rolling up a 
succession of musically unimportant events. But more impressive was the 
Grand Concert for completing the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, given at. 
the Tabernacle, on January 15th, with the aid of Guidi, Beneventano, No- 
velli, Forti, Bertucca, Perrini, Signora Rossi-Corsi, and an orchestra under 
Maretzek. The opera singers of those days must have been cheap to hire; 
hire one, hire all, seemed to be the slogan of concert-givers. 

Edouard Remenyi, the violinist, “late of Hungary,’ whom many still 
living will remember, made his début on January roth, at Niblo’s Saloon, 
assisted by Mme. Stephani, from Hungary — her first appearance — Wil- 
liam Scharfenberg, Timm, and an orchestra under Theodore Eisfeld. He 
gave another concert on February 25th, at the Tabernacle, with Borghese 
and Timm, at which, of course, he played The Carnival of Venice, and ar- 
rangements of opera airs. At the Opera House, on January 26th, the Ameri- 
can Musical Fund Society — how few choral works had recently been sung! 
— gave a concert, assisted by Julia Northall, Burke, Teresa Truffi, Amalia 
Patti, Forti, Guidi, and Signor Rossi-Corsi. Those who disapproved of 
opera certainly had frequent opportunity to hear opera-singing from the 
platform. And, on that same evening, at Niblo’s Saloon, Tedesco, prior 
to her departure for Havana and Mexico, advertised a concert, assisted 
by Borghese, Vietti, Rossi, and a band under La Manna. 

A concert for the benefit of the New York Volunteers Association had, 
at the Tabernacle, on February 2nd, the services of Shelton’s American 
Brass Band, the Dodworth Cornet Band, Miss Northall, Mme. Otto, Joseph 
Burke, and Mme. Bornstein-Routh, soprano (her first appearance). And 
what think you of the musical value of a Grand Donation Concert 4 la 
Musard at the same place, on February 7th, a concert at which 430 fancy 
articles were advertised to be given out? This was set down as the first 
appearance of Charles Wells (or Wels), pianist, though as we saw, he was 
listed for a concert earlier in the season. On the oth, Elisa Valentini held 
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forth at Niblo’s Saloon, with Madiani, Sanquirico, Beneventano, and others 
of liquidly-vowelled nomenclature. The German Liederkranz, Mme. Born- 
stein-Routh, &c. appeared at the Tabernacle, on the 13th. The third con- 
cert of the Musical Fund Society, advertised in the Courrier des Etats- 
Unis for February 23rd, at the Astor Place Opera House, enlisted Bertucca, 
Rossi-Corsi, Sanquirico, Perrini, Guidi, Beneventano and Richard Hoffman. 
The Italian opera singers gave a concert at the Tabernacle, on February 
28th, for the united charities of the Hebrew and German societies. On 
March 12th, at Niblo’s Saloon, Elisa Valentini gave her second concert, 
with Madiani and Catarina Barili-Patti. On the 7th, the fifty-first annual 
concert by the Euterpean Society gladdened the Apollo Rooms. 

At Niblo’s on March 14th, a complimentary concert was tendered to 
Mrs. C. E. Horn, at which the late C. E. Horn’s cantata of The Seven Ages 
of Man was sung by Miss Northall, Miss De Luce and Greatorex. Hoffman 
and Edouard Remenyi also appeared. The Chinese Rooms, on the 22nd, 
opened for Jenny Lazare, harpist, with Valentini, Timm, Scharfenberg, and 
Leopold Meyer. A farewell concert, on March 23rd, was gone through at 
the Apollo Rooms; this was for Siede, flute-player of Gung’l’s, previous to 
his departure for Europe. Mrs. L. A. Jones, Mme. Steffany (sic), Timm, 
Scharfenberg, were the not glittering assistants. Mme. Stephani (sic), on 
March 25th, gave a concert at the Apollo, for the benefit of her fellow-coun- 
trymen, the Hungarian exiles; Siede, Noll, Timm, &c. assisted. 

The Hutchinsons returned, after a long absence, and appeared at Niblo’s 
Saloon on March 22nd and 25th. They came back to a royal welcome, 
though I detest the smugness of their usual slogan, “ We’re with you once 
again, kind friends.” Thereafter they sang frequently at the Tabernacle. 
Their present style of entertainment may be gauged by a programme for 
April roth: My Mother’s Bible, The Cot where We were Born, Jamie on 
the Stormy Sea, Binghen on the Rhine, The Good old Days of Yore, Cali- 
fornia Gold, Uncle Sam’s Farm, The Horticultural Wife, Eight Dollars a 
Day, The Old Clock on the Stairs, Where can the Soul Find Rest? The 
Life Boat, Life on My Native Soil, Rum’s Doings, Nobody and Somebody, 
Zekle’s First Introduction, The May Queen, The Wax Work, The High 
Collar, The Connecticut Pedlar, Parting Song, etc. This combination of 
treacle and tomfoolery seems more archaic than anything I have written 
down for ages. Where, except in vaudeville, could one in 1930 find an 
audience for such stuff? Yet the Hutchinsons in 1845-50 were among the 
most popular of entertainers. Many respectable Americans regarded their 
singing as the acme of musical joy. Their eleventh New York concert was 
given at the Tabernacle on April 24th. They were at the Apollo Rooms on 
May 6th and 7th. From them I pass to Sebastian Cook, aged nine, who 
played on the piano, on March 25th, at the Tabernacle; Julia Northall 
aided his efforts. 
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Paul Roulz, violinist from Portugal, tempted easy fate at the Taber- 
nacle, on April 25th; he played Paganini’s Witches’ Dance, and the same 
composer’s Adagio Apassionato. | regret to say that Roulz’s name has 
not hurtled through the ages. The New York Harmonic Society, led by 
Theodore Eisfeld, gave The Messiah, on May roth, at the Tabernacle, with 
Mrs. E. G. Bostwick, Anna Stone, Mrs. C. E. Horn, Mrs. L. A. Jones, 
Colburn, Leach, Sheppard, &. The concert season for 1849-50 was wan- 
ing perceptibly. May 13th brought to the Apollo, James W. Perkins, Miss 
Northall, Scharfenberg, Rapetti, Timm; Guidi’s farewell occurred in the 
same hall on the 15th. After this, people in quest of musical pleasure 
might proceed to the promenade concerts at Castle Garden, or to the match- 
less operatic performances of the Havana company. Yet, on June 16th, 
a concert was given at the Tabernacle, by Bosio, Marini, Héléne Stoepel, 
pianist (her first appearance), Salvi, Tedesco, Steffanone, Costini, and C. 
Badiali. One gasps, and then gasps again as he reads the price of admis- 
sion — one dollar! How far went a dollar in those days! 


THE PHILHARMONIC SociIETy, 1849-1850 


The institutional Philharmonic Society began its eighth season, on 
November 24th, at the Apollo Rooms, playing, for the first time, Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony; Joseph Burke gave Mendelssohn’s Concerto, op. 64. 
This and the third and fourth concerts were conducted by Theodore Eis- 
feld. At the second, conducted on January 12, 1850, by G. Loder, the 
chief orchestral offerings were Spohr’s Symphony, Die Weihe der Tone, 
Mendelssohn’s overture, Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt (first time), and 
the overture to Les Huguenots. The third concert, on March 2nd, began 
with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, and proceeded to Mendelssohn’s music 
for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the solos and choruses being rendered 
by Mrs. L. A. Jones, Miss E. De Luce, and “ some amateur ladies.” The 
fourth performance (April 20th) included Mendelssohn’s Symphony, No. 3, 
in A minor, the overture to Euryanthe, and a piano solo by Timm. 


CasTLE GARDEN, 1850 


Beginning on June 10, 1850, French and Heiser announced the inaugu- 
ration at Castle Garden of a series of promenade concerts, with the usual 
ball. These Summer Fétes, so-called, lasted throughout the month. 

And on July 8th — not June 8th, as Ireland states — the great Havana 
company took up at Castle Garden its third domicile in New York. Norma 
was the first opera, with the familiar cast, except that Vietti replaced 
Lorini as Pollione. Concerts by the band followed on the evenings of July 
oth and 1oth, Bosio being the soloist on the roth. Ernani, with Steffa- 
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none, Vietti, C. Badiali, and Marini, was given on the 12th and 15th. Gen- 
tlemen, I beg you to remember that the price of admission to all parts of 
the house was 50 cents! Yet this is the company of which the shrewd and 
bitter Maretzek writes, “In the summer of 1850, however, Marty sent to 
this city the greatest troupe which had ever been heard in America. In- 
deed, in point of integral talent, number and excellence of the artists com- 
posing it, it must be admitted that it has seldom been excelled in any part 
of the Old World. . . . The greater portion of them enjoy a wide and well- 
deserved European reputation, and their re-union, anywhere, would form 
an almost incomparable operatic troupe. 

“ Bosio and Tedesco have since taken London, Paris and St. Petersburgh 
by storm. Steffanone has recently returned to Europe [Maretzek was 
writing in 1855], and, in a short time, we shall, in all probability, hear of her 
triumphs. . . . Salvi, Marini, and Badiali had established European repu- 
tations as artists of the very first class, and these, too, long before their 
arrival in America. Salvi, more especially, although inferior in voice to 
Mario, equalled him in finish of style and method, while as a mere actor, 
he most undoubtedly at that time much surpassed him: and Marini was 
known in London as the greatest Italian basso who had ever sung there, 
with the solitary exception of Lablache.” 

The reader wonders how Marty could afford to exhibit this marvellous 
company at so low a price of admission; the answer is, that he wished to 
hold his Havana company together over the summer and bring them to a 
better clime than that of fever-ridden Cuba. Besides, the Castle Garden 
auditorium was very large. The fresher performances announced for suc- 
ceeding evenings included L’Elisir d’Amore, with Steffanone, Vietti, L. 
Vita (as Belcore), and Marini —this on July roth; Lucrezia Borgia (with 
Bosio, Marini, Lorini, and Carolina Vietti) on the 25th; I Due Foscari on 
the 27th, with Bosio, Signora Bellini, C. Badiali and Candi. The incom- 
parable Salvi had not yet appeared at Castle Garden; he came back, on 
July 30th, in La Favorita, with Tedesco, C. Badiali and Marini— what a 
cast, my masters! Norma was one of the most popular offerings; doubtless 
Steffanone was great to opera-lovers of 1850. Bosio, C. Badiali and Lorini 
were again heard in Macbeth, on August 7th, and Bosio, Salvi and C. 
Badiali, in Lucia di Lammermoor, on the oth. On the 12th, 14th and 16th, 
I Puritani was sung by Steffanone, Salvi, C. Badiali and Marini; it makes 
one envious merely to write down those wonderful combinations. I warn 
the reader, however, that my record is from the advertisements in the Her- 
ald; but the Albion expressly complains that the programme was frequently 
changed at the last moment, and on some occasions no performance given. 

Saffo, mistakenly announced as “ for the first time in America,” graced 
the stage on August 24th, with Tedesco as Saffo, which she had sung at the 
Park Theatre on June 14, 1847; Carolina Vietti was Clemene, Bellini Diroe, 
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Lorini Phaon, Vita Alcandro, and Barranti Ippia. La Favorita, with 
Tedesco as Elda, as the part was invariably named in those days, and 
Salvi as Gilberto, as that part was then named, was twice heard, in the last 
nights of the season. But Salvi and Bosio— undoubtedly the great favour- 
ites of the public — chose Lucia di Lammermoor for their respective bene- 
fits — she on August 30th, he on September 6th. On both occasions Botte- 
sini performed on the double bass. According to accounts in the Herald, 
enthusiasm simply ran mad; on Salvi’s night “ not less than six thousand ” 
attended. The season ended, on September 7th, with a performance of 
Ernani. 

The singing of this magnificent aggregation should have prepared the 
public for the musical sensation — possibly of the century — the coming 
of Jenny Lind, who began her American tournée at Castle Garden on Sep- 
tember 11, 1850. That epochal event, with the subsequent concerts, as 
marking the commencement of the concert campaign of 1850-51, rather 
than the close of the season of 1849-50, though it actually terminated the 
Castle Garden performances for 1849-50, I leave to a later chapter. It 
suffices here to say that Jenny Lind first sang in New York in less than a 
week after Marty’s superb singers closed their opera season at Castle 
Garden. 


BROOKLYN THEATRICALS, 1849-1850 


I cross to Brooklyn, on September toth, for a performance at the 
Athenzum of The Lady of Lyons, with Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Conner (Char- 
lotte Barnes), for dancing by Mlle. Adelaide and Miss Mary Chapman, and 
for a concluding farce — Actress of All Work. With these offerings, Brook- 
lyn again attempted to establish a theatrical organisation. On the 14th, 
Mr. and Mrs. Conner appeared in The Tower of Nesle, and The Weather- 
cock, and Mrs. Conner enacted Mme. Virelay, in A Night of Expectation. 
E. Morton was set down as manager, and G. Chapman as stage manager. 

Good things followed. On September 20th, Barney Williams appeared 
in Born to Good Luck, and George Holland in The Secret. J. R. Scott 
loomed big, on the 24th, as Michael, in The Adopted Child, and Williams 
rendered The Irish Lion and Pat’s Blunders, himself playing, in the last, 
Pat Rooney to Holland’s Tom Dobbs. “There were not,” says Harrison, 
“over a dozen performances given, and the place was closed as an utter 
failure.” He states that, in November, 1849, he was induced to play six 
nights, and that “the engagement was accepted with the understanding 
that they should be made subscription nights and giving two performances 
a week.” The opening piece was Evadne, for which the cast included 
Gabriel Harrison, Macdonald, Connor, De Forest, Rogers, Miss Mason, 
and Miss Norton. Why, one ponders, should Brooklyn pay to see such a 
cast, when, by crossing the ferry, it could attend performances so much 
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better in New York? The other plays of the Harrison season were Damon 
and Pythias, Pizarro, The Wife, William Tell, and Thérése. | found no 
newspaper record of Harrison’s season. 

For the moment, I pass to other delights. Victor Verdalle advertised a 
balloon ascension, from the Military Garden, for the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 19th; and, on October 1st, the newly-formed Mendelssohn Associa- 
tion soared to different heights, in Gothic Hall, where it gave Romberg’s 
cantata, The Transient and Eternal, “selected from Rossini’s Stabat Ma- 
ter.’ At the Female Academy, on the 4th, Sigismond Woloski, pianist, 
held forth, in company with Julia Northall, Miss Valesca Klietz, soprano, 
Ballard, basso, William Jackson, violinist, and Leproski, guitarist. A lady 
of Brooklyn read at the Institute, on the 16th, from Shakespeare and 
others; and J. B. Brown, reader, and Barry, Irish comedian from Dublin, 
joined forces, on the 22nd, in the same hall. We pass, on October 25th, 
to the Female Academy, once more to waken The Seven Sleepers, performed 
by the Brooklyn Sacred Music Society, assisted by R. G. Paige, Miss E. 
De Luce, S. Leach, Mrs. L. A. Jones, Miss Peterchen, Miss M. L. Leach, 
&c. This October ale strikes me as a thin brew. 

On November tst, H. V. Lovell read Othello, at the Brooklyn Institute; 
Hamlet, on the 12th, fell to his declamation. Mrs. Lesdernier, on the 13th, 
filled the Institute with the poetry of Romeo and Juliet. On November 
5th, at Gothic Hall, the Mendelssohn Association called again, with the 
added attraction of Mrs. L. A. Jones, Miss Isidora Esprit Hansen, Groene- 
veldt, Burch, and Eben (late of Gung’l’s band). J. L. Hatton and Fanny 
Frazer (of the London concerts) may have been worth hearing, on Novem- 
ber 14th, at the Female Academy; on the 15th, the Derwort Family held the 
Institute. The busy Mendelssohn Association gave, on December 3rd, at 
Gothic Hall, The Creation, with Mrs. L. A. Jones, Miss Hansen, M. Col- 
burn, G. (sic) C. Rexford, and J. R. Thomas, as soloists. Not to be out- 
done, the Brooklyn Sacred Music Society rendered, on Christmas evening, 
at the Female Academy, The Messiah, abetted by R. G. Paige, S. L. Leach, 
Miss Northall, Miss M. L. Leach, and a chorus of one hundred, all directed 
by A. J. Lander. 

Let us hope for more thrills in January, 1850. Blitz, in ventriloquism 
and magic, and also the trained canary birds, were at the Institute for one 
week, beginning on January 7th; the combination filled other evenings in 
the same dark month. On Mondays, January 14th, 21st and 28th, Christy’s 
Minstrels brought delight to the same hall. The popular Mrs. Laura A. 
Jones gave a concert on January 26th, at the Female Academy, assisted by 
Robert Andrews, C. Winter, and Greatorex, at the piano. Jane Sloman, 
“ pianiste, harpiste, and vocalist,’ emerged, on February 18th, for a “ soirée 
musicale,” at the Female Academy; Zundel and Russell did their best to 
help this none too brilliant young “artiste.” I should like to have heard 
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Emma Gillingham Bostwick, on February 11th, at the Female Academy, or, 
indeed, her assistants, Timm, Kyle, C. Wels, and Allan Dodworth. From 
that defeated wish, I drop, on February oth, to afternoon and evening 
performances in music and acting by the Albertine twins, visible then at 
Lyceum Hall. But I rise again on February 1oth (or, should that be rainy, 
to the first clear Sunday thereafter) for a fine concert at St. Paul’s Church, 
Court Street, at which were to be heard Miss Northall, Valesca Klietz, 
Mme. Boulard, L. Selle, J. Hurley, T. J. Wallace, and the very active 
Mendelssohn Association. On the 13th, the Female Academy housed a 
charity performance, including Mozart’s Requiem, rendered by the omni- 
present Mrs. L. A. Jones, Isidora Hansen, Selle, Greatorex, Thomas, Wal- 
lace, &c. For charity, also, W. H. Hewitt read The Merchant of Venice, 
on February 15th, at Gothic Hall. Personally, I should have preferred 
Clirehugh’s Night wi’ Burns, at the Institute, on February 1oth, when, 
to Austin Phillips’s piano accompaniment, he rendered songs by the bard. 
Eleutheria, that imposing cantata of Horatio Stone and George H. Curtis 
(orchestrated by George Frederick Bristow) rang out on the night air of 
the 21st, at Beecher’s Plymouth Church; Miss Hansen, Miss E. De Luce, 
Francis H. Nash and R. G. Paige were celebrants of freedom on that occa- 
sion. And may I state that, in March, John Lord lectured at the Female 
Academy, on Cromwell, Loyola and Peter the Great? How better may I 
end the paragraph than by stating that Ralph Waldo Emerson wove the 
spell of his enchantment, on March 18th, at the Female Academy, in a lec- 
ture on Natural Aristocracy; on the 23rd his topic was The Superlative in 
Manner, Character and Races. His well-known Books was heard on the 
25th, and England on the 20th. Blessed Brooklyn, to have had that quad- 
ruple privilege from America’s greatest! 

It seems very homely to pass to the Hutchinsons, who sang at Plymouth 
Church on March 30th, April 4th, and May 2nd, supplementing with ap- 
pearances on May 13th and 21st, at the Institute. The Mendelssohn Asso- 
ciation repeated The Seasons, on April 1st, at Gothic Hall, and W. M. 
Fleming, on the 5th, read Hamlet, at the Female Academy, his offering of 
the 23rd, at the same place, being The Merchant of Venice. An “ Aeolian ” 
Concert by A. A. Adey came to the Female Academy, on April 6th, along 
with Julia Northall, and Professor Van der Weide, “ Aeolian pianist.” Van 
der Weide played again on Gilbert’s “ Aeolian pianoforte,” on April 16th 
and 17th, at the Institute; J. B. Brown then assisted in an elocutionary way. 
I should have waited, | believe, for Emma Gillingham Bostwick’s concert, 
on the 22nd, at the Female Academy, when her assistants were the reli- 
able Timm, Kyle, Noll (violin) and Allan Dodworth. And here are 
Christy’s Minstrels, at the Institute, on April 18th and roth, with two per- 
formances on the 2oth. 

Frances Anne Kemble (now so announced since her divorce) read on 
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the 29th, at the Female Academy, Julius Cesar; on May 2nd she attacked 
the staggering difficulties of Antony and Cleopatra. Macbeth was her 
choice for May 4th, and on May 8th she rendered a misce!laneous pro- 
gramme. Sebastian Emile Cook, a juvenile pianist, did as he might, on 
April 30th, at the Female Academy; art more mature was furnished by 
Miss Northall, Philip Mayer, H. C. Becht, and Leopold Meyer, violinist. 
The Brooklyn Melodeon, a room over Fulton Market, displayed, in May, 
a diorama of the Conflagration of Moscow, along with the magic of Pro- 
fessor Young; and for weeks from May 6th, Montague Hall housed King’s 
Panorama of the Holy Land and Ruins of Ancient Cities, with showings 
every evening and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

An Indian Family performed at the Institute, on May 13th. The 
sounds were different, on the next evening, during a rehearsal, by the Men- 
delssohn Association, of The Seasons, sung with Laura A. Jones, Rexford; 
Wallace and Thomas. And still different was the musical joy provided at 
the Institute, on May 22nd and 24th, by Kimberly’s Operatic Troupe, the 
original Campbell’s Minstrels, now under the management of G. A. Kim- 
berly. And again different was the vocal charm of W. M. Fleming’s read- 
ing of Hamlet, on May 27th, at the Institute. Now silently I pass to 
Eimert and Penfield’s Panorama of the Gold Mines of California, alluringly 
displayed from May 2oth, at Gothic Hall. And that closes the ferry for 
Brooklyn, in 1849-50, to all except dramatic delights. 


THE BRooKLYN Museum, 1850 


I revert to a performance (listed in the New York Herald) on March 
4th, at the Atheneum; Pizarro was to be played, with Seymour, and The 
Dumb Belle, with Redmond Ryan as O’Smirk. On April ist, the Herald 
advertises that the place would open on April 6th, with ‘a company includ- 
ing H. Weaver, W. Warren, A. Levy, J. Turney, and “ other eminent per- 
formers,’ in The Lady of Lyons. Ladies wishing engagements could ad- 
dress H. Weaver, 109 Cedar Street, post-paid.” I heard no more of this 
ill-fated station of the muses, until, on June 29th, the Brooklyn Amateur 
Dramatic Association announced in the Herald that ladies and gentlemen 
wishing to adopt the theatre would find the training of this association ad- 
vantageous. The theatre “is in every respect handsome and complete, 
being formerly used as a regular theatre, called the Brooklyn Atheneum.” 
Brooklyn was in travail for an infant theatre. 

By way of overture to the next dramatic enterprise in our sister city, let 
me call attention to the Tivoli Gardens (formerly Military Garden), 
Brooklyn, where in June promenade concerts were occasionally given by 
the Gung’! Band, the Steyermarke and Saxonia Bands. Herr Bube also at 
times sent up balloons or other flying mechanisms in the shape of elephants, 
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human beings and other curiosities. The admission was 12}2 cents. A 
grand sacred concert sometimes glorified the Sabbath. 

The gardens were still advertising on June 25th, when Chanfrau and 
Burke (in the Herald) asked the ladies and gentlemen of the company to 
meet in the grand hall of the Museum on June 27th, at noon. The adver- 
tisement in the Brooklyn Star for the first performance (July Ist), de- 
scribes the Museum as at the corner of Fulton and Orange Streets, and put 
in order at a cost of $10,000. There was a display of beasts, birds, wax 
figures, etc., and a “ lecture”’ room, “ devoted to the representation of chaste 
and strictly moral and pleasing entertainments.” The company was the 
best the “museum” world could afford, including, besides Chanfrau and 
Burke, the managers, D. P. Bowers, “from the Baltimore Museum”; C. 
Taylor, “from the Albany Museum”; Joseph Jefferson, “late of Peale’s 
Museum, Philadelphia”; Kent, “ from the Cumberland Museum”; Ander- 
son, “from the Lowell Museum”; C. A. Kingsley, “trom the Albany Mu- 
seum ”’; Bradshaw, “from the Providence Museum’; Marsh, “from the 
Troy Museum ”’; Alexander, Lenors (sic), Mrs. Bowers, Mrs. Burke, Mrs. 
Penson, Mrs. Jefferson, Miss Smith, Miss Herring, and the Infant Family 
of dancers. 

On July 1st, The Gambler’s Fate (7.e., The Hut of the Red Mountain) 
introduced Burke as Mr. Derance, Mr. and Mrs. Bowers as Augustus and 
Amelia, and Miss Smith as Louisa; the afterpiece was The Dumb Belle, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bowers, and Mr. and Mrs. Burke. A Kiss in the Dark, 
Four Sisters, and The Jacobite, fell on succeeding evenings. The Drunkard, 
that blight on the body theatric, was given several times, beginning on 
July 8th, with Bowers as Edward, Burke as Bill Dowton, Taylor as Cribbs, 
Mrs. Bowers as Mary, Mrs. Penson as Miss Spindle, and Miss Smith as 
Mrs. Wilson. The Jealous Husband (Intrigue, or, the Bath Road) had 
Jefferson as Tom, Bowers as Rambleton, Bradshaw as Varnish, and Mrs. 
Jefferson as Ellen. On the oth, Jefferson was Slasher and Kent Crasher, 
with Mrs. Jefferson as Rosa. Perfection, on the 1oth, presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowers as Charles and Kate, Mrs. Burke as Susan, and Jefferson as 
Sam. The Soldier's Daughter, on the 12th, enlisted Mr. and Mrs. Bowers 
as Frank and the Widow Cheerly, with Burke as Ebenezer Calf, in the 
afterpiece of Ole Bull; Fanny Herring appeared in the farce as Mrs. Dixon. 
The Duchess de la Vaubaliére, on the 13th, had Bradshaw as the Regent, 
Kingsley as the Duke, Jefferson as Morriseau, Bowers as Adrian, Mrs. 
Bowers as Julia and Miss Smith as Martha. On the 15th, Burke essayed 
Grandfather Whitehead. 

The Irish Tutor, A Roland for an Oliver, The Spectre Bridegroom, 
The People’s Lawyer (with Burke as Solon Shingle, on the 17th) — these 
were incidents to July roth, when Mrs. Jefferson and Bowers were Beauty 
and the pee and Bowers also tried Citizen Sangfroid, in Delicate Ground. 
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Chanfrau began, on July 23rd, as Claude Melnotte, to the Pauline of Mrs. 
Bowers; Burke and Jefferson ended the evening in the burlesque Lady of 
the Lions. On July 24th and 25th, Chanfrau was Carwin and Mrs. 
Bowers Thérése; in the afterpiece of Sudden Thoughts, Bowers was Im- 
pulse, and Jefferson Jack Cabbage. Chanfrau and Burke played The 
Golden Farmer, on the 26th and 27th; in My Precious Betsey, concluding 
the bill, Jefferson was Bobtail, and Kent Wagtail. 

And better follows. Couldock entered, on the 20th, as the Stranger, 
to the Mrs. Haller of Mrs. Bowers; on the 30th, these two were Master 
Walter and Julia, and, on the 31st, Aranza and Juliana, with Bowers as 
Rolando. Burke, on the 31st, was Scout, in The Village Lawyer. For 
Couldock’s benefit, on August 2nd, and for Chanfrau’s on the 3rd, Couldock 
was Richard III and Chanfrau Richmond. On the 2nd, the farce of Lola 
Montes presented Mr. and Mrs. John Sloan. I found no more concern- 
ing the place until Monday, August 26th, when the Star advertised one 
week of Kimberly’s Operatic Troupe, originally Campbell’s Minstrels. 
Gabriel Harrison says they played “ with little or no success,” a fact which 
might be surmised from their advertising for Friday night of their stay a 
silver cup to be awarded to the author of the best conundrum submitted. 

I finish for Brooklyn in 1849-50. Dan Rice’s Circus exhibited in early 
August, 1850, at the corner of State and Court Streets, his forces including 
Lavater Lee and family, Walter Aymar, and Carroll. And the Brooklyn 
Atheneum had descended to Amusement for the Million; beginning on 
August 26th, W. W. Pell, manager, promised Messrs. Baldwin, Young, 
Morgan, Vietoes (sic), Showers, &c. in juggling, contortions, slack-wire 
daring, comic singing, afterpieces, etc. So much for a place that began with 
high hopes for drama. 


WILLIAMSBURGH, 1849-1850; OTTo CoTTAGE 


To the east of Brooklyn lay Williamsburgh, struggling to get itself born 
into the amusement world. Its journal, the Gazette, lists an insignificant 
concert or two in the autumn of 1840, but the new year found it burgeon- 
ing toward spring. The Ethiopian Serenaders were, on March 13th, at 
Williamsburgh Garden, and there they were listed as M. W. Edwards, vio- 
lin and primo basso; G. Peterson, second violin; H. M. Jones, guitar and 
second basso; G. Hotchkiss, “ flutina accordion”; R. Mathews, banjo and 
baritone; C. Brice, concertina; J. Ritter, banjo and second tenor; A. Rey- 
nolds, guitar; S. Mitchell, triangle and first tenor; J. Wilson, “ Congo 
tambo ”; W. H. Smith, bone castanets and alto; and Dr. C. M. Belmott, 
principal. A complimentary concert to T. C. Warner, held on March 2oth, 
at the Reformed Dutch Church, brought from Boston Miss E. G. Provoost, 
who naturally gave a concert of her own, on April roth, at the Old Baptist 
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Church, corner of Fifth and South First Streets, where Miss Humphrey, of 
Boston, G. F. Bristow and Herren Braun and Theodore Eisfeld helped to 
swell the pzan of joy. On April 15th, in this old Baptist Church, Mrs. 
Emily Pierrepont Lesdernier gave some readings. The Hutchinson Fam- 
ily, vernal and sunny, occupied, on May 20th and 22nd, this same old 
church, now permanently called Central Hall. On May a2tst, Russell’s 
Popular Company of Young Vocalists came to it, with Master Sebastian 
Emile Cook, pianist of nine years. With the opening for the summer of 
the Williamsburgh Garden, on June 13th, I leave the village for 1849-50. 

And Hoboken? Beginning on June 8th, the well-known Otto Cottage 
advertised free concerts on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at three, 
with Strauss’s band in charge. These advertisements lasted throughout the 
summer. 
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A Bas les Hommes, 158 

Abbott, C., minstrel, 392 

Abbott, D. C., minstrel, 492 

Abbott, Mrs., characters (1844-45), 84 ff; ditto 
(1845-46), 165 ff; ditto (1846-47), 249 ff; 
ditto (1847-48), 322 ff; ditto (1848), 350 ff; 
362, 379; characters (1848-49), 418 ff; 523, 
557, 570, 572 

Abduction of Nina, The, ballet, 448 

Abduction of Rea, The, 447 

Ablamowicz, Mme., 313, 314, 315, 316, 319 

Abon Hassan, cast (1844), 46 

Acastro (or Agastro), plays at same time on 
flute and piano, 404, 405 

Acrobat Family (the Nunns), 156, 157, 195, 
222, 244, 308, 540 

Acrobats, Female, 494 

Actress of All Work, 297, 592 

Actresses in male characters, 198, 205, 250, 260, 
286, 295, 347, 352, 374, 387, 446, 532, 537, 
539, 543, 550, 500, 575, 570 
air, Emily, 137 

Adair, “Signora” M., 53 

Adair, Miss M. E., 55, 57, 58, 50, 67, 60, 71, 
72, 74, 138, 130, 145, 237, 314 

Adair, Miss S., 57, 71, 74, 139 

Adams, Elder and son, 359 

Addams, A. A., characters (1845), 195; ditto, 
(1846), 269; ditto (1848), 362, 365, 366 

Addams, Charles F. 531, 532, 537, 574, 575 

Addams, Mrs. Charles F., 537 

Addis, actor, 109 ff 

Addison, Laura, 521 

Addison, Miss, 521 

Adéle, variety, 306 

Adelgitha, 190 

Adelphi (Franklin Theatre), 400, 401 

Adey, A. A., Zolian concert, 594 

Adler, Mme., singer, 235, 237 

Admission, prices and modes of, 15, 18, 20, 54, 
55, 84, III, 117, 118, 134, 136, 137, 151, 164, 
165, 219, 224, 245, 265, 266, 270, 308, 318, 
327, 330, 337, 340, 351, 401, 408, 413, 418, 

» 503, 571, 572, 591 
Miphe (or Adolph), Mme., fortune-teller, 


, 58 
rancor Sixty, An (z.e., The Unfinished Gen- 
tleman), cast (1844), 30 
Adopted Child, The, 2, 206, 443, 455 
Adrien, magician, 57, 307, 407 
Adventures on the Heath, 188 
Advice Gratis, 155 
Advocate, The, cast (1848), 341 
7Eolian Association, 314 


7Eolian piano, 154 

Aerial Car, 497 

African Melodists, 65 

Agnes De Vere, 269, 275, 360, 543 

Agreeable Surprise, An, 78, 170 

Ainsworth, castanets, 139, 163 

Aladdin, 20, 23, 27, 270, 358 

ae the Wonderful Lamp, cast (1844), 


18) 

Alarming Sacrifice, An, 529; cast (1850), 547 

Albertazzi, F., opera; characters (1844), 50 ff; 
ditto (1847-48), 382, 383 

Albertazzi, Signora, 50 ff 

Alberti, Leopold, magician, 497 

Albertine, Misses, 577, 504 

Albinos exhibited, 58, 139; concert, 310; 586 

Alboni, Marietta, 132 

Alderman, Miss, 436 

Aldgate Pump, The, 44, 77, 477, 557 

Alexander, Herr, magician, 226, 231, 232, 307, 
310, 501 

Alexander, H. W., minstrel, 411 

Alexander, Monsieur, magician, 307, 310 

Alexander the Great (see Rival Queens, The) 

Alexander, Young Mr., magician, 299 

Alexina (Tekeli), 296 

Alfonso, King of Castile, 20 

Alfred, Master, dancer, 137 

Alhambra, 161, 233, 234, 230, 307, 312 ff, 304, 


395 
Alhambra, circus, 486, 487 
Ali Pacha, 284 
Alive and Kicking, 202 
All Guilty, cast (1849), 526 
All Night Out, cast (1845), 209, 210 
All the World’s a Stage, 476 
Allan, A., dramatist, 43, 200 ff 
Alleghanians, singers, 238, 241, 312, 314, 319, 


587, 

Allegri, scene-painter, 174, 381 

Allen, actor, 242 

Allen, actor at Chatham Theatre, 350 ff 

Allen, Andrew Jackson, wigs for Antigone, 
135; recites in dress of G. F. Cooke, 141, 
299; costumer, 329; characters (1847-48— 
perhaps another actor), 330 ff 

Almée, L’, ballet, 335, 345 

Alpers, W., 60, 71, 74, 146, 154 ‘ 

Alpine Maid, The, (see also Swiss Swains, 
The,), cast (1844), 47; 79, 94; cast (1845), 
151; 278, 384 

Amateur actors, 178, 225, 298, 302, 500, 586, 


505 ff ; 
Ambassadrice, L’, 67, 106, 158 
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American Manager in London, An, cast 


(1846), 279 ; 
American Museum (see Barnum’s American 
Museum) ; 
American Musical Fund Society, 585, 588, 


9) 
American Musical Institute, 313, 314, 315, 405, 
American Scenery, panorama, 584 
Amherst, J. H., 160 
Amilie, 47; cast (1845), 172; ditto (1849), 


555 

Amilie, dancer, 302 

Amour, L’, ballet, 153 

Amphion, 496 

Amphitheatre, 37 Bowery, circus, 60 ff; be- 
comes Knickerbocker Theatre, 63, 64; cir- 
cus, 140 ff; 225; 229 ff, 308, 327, 301, 578 

Amy Lee, 43, 44, 47, 210, 555 

Anatomical Museum, 400, 585 

Anatomical Venus, 66, 228, 305, 306 

Anatomist, The, 562 

Anderson, actor (possibly not the same per- 
son), 63, 82, 108 ff, 151 ff, 540 ff, 506 ff 

Anderson, D., 85 ff, 165 ff, 250 ff, 322 ff, 341 ff 

Anderson, James, 267 ff 

Anderson, J. R., début, characters, criticism 
(1844-45), 84 ff, 92, 94, 100, 101; 102, 205, 
249; characters (1846-47), 251, 204; ditto 
(1847-48), 322 ff; 325; characters (1848), 


341 

Anderson, Mary, 190 

Anderson, Mrs., 82, 134 

Anderton, actor, 78, 155 ff 

Anderton, W. G., prompter, 329 

Andreas Hofer, 358 

Andrews, actor, 153 

Andrews, A., characters (1843-44), 1 ff; 42, 54; 
characters (1844-45), 84 ff; ditto (1846), 
185; ditto (1846-47), 248 ff; ditto (1847-48), 
323 ff; ditto (1848), 413 ff; 448; characters 
(1849-50), 520 ff. 560 ff; 577, 578, 587 

Andrews, G. H., characters (1845-46), 166 ff; 
ditto (1846-47), 252 ff; ditto (1847-48), 323 
ff; 363; characters (1848), 407, 408; ditto 
(1848-49), 418 ff 

Andrews, Jane, 315 

Andrews, Mrs. George H., singer, 236, 246 

Andrews, Robert, singer, 148, 149, 234, 313, 
505, 510, 503 

Anelli’s painting, End of the World, 411 

Angel in the Attic, The, cast (1846), 179; 
208, 342, 385 

Anglesea Singers, 136, 138, 148, 164, 223, 233 

Animal magnetism, experiments in, 81, 83, 143 

Animal Magnetism (play), 31, 137 (see also 
Mesmerism) 

Anna Bolena, cast (1844), 16; 414; cast (1850), 


572; 573 
Another Glass (The Two Mechanics), cast 
(1845), 104 
Anthony, French actor, 496 
Antigone, cast, reviews (1845), 134, 135 
Antigone, burlesque, cast (1845), 128, 129 
Antognini, Cirillo, uncertainty as to his ap- 
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pearances, 50; appears, 52; 67, 68, 69, 73, 
74; characters (1844), R. G. White’s ac- 
count of, 130 ff; 146, 147, 148, 159, 170 

Antoine, the Savage, 198 

Antonia, Signorina, strong woman, 140, 141 

Antony and Cleopatra, production, cast, scen- 
ery, review (1846), 181, 182; 186; read by 
Fanny Kemble, 498, 499, 595; read by G. 
Vandenhoff, 585 

Antony and Cleopatra, farce, 78, 269, 349 

Antony, Marc, (Julius Cesar), J. R. Scott as, 
188, 189; Dyott as, 351; G. Vandenhoff as, 
388; John Gilbert as, 455 

Antony (in Antony and Cleopatra), G. Van- 
denhoff as, 181, 182 

Anything for a Change, casts (1848), 415, 438 

Apollo Rooms and Saloon, 56, 67 ff, 130, 142, 
232, 233, 235 ff, 305, 311 ff, 378 ff, 305, 402 ff, 
489, 497 ff, 501 ff, 581, 587 ff 

Apollo Saloon (Canal Street), 583 

Apolloneons (Bullocks and Coles), 314, 319, 
405, 410 

Apostate, The, 13, 135, 200; cast (1847), 282; 


203 
Appeal to the Public, An, cast (1849), 451, 


452 

Arab Girls, 401, 402, 493, 582 

Arab Troupe, 496 

Arabs, Bedouin, exhibited, 346, 390, 410 

Arasapha, cast (1846), 189 

Arbre Magique (and Magnifique), L’, ballet, 
303, 317 

Arcade, The, cast (1847), 371; ditto (1848), 


420 

Archer, Tom F., minstrel, 304, 410 

Arditi, Luigi, 263, 315, 406, 408, 501; con- 
ductor, Havana Opera, 563 ff 

Armand, cast (1847), 323; 357 

Arnaud, characters (1845), 104 ff; 158 

Arnold, actor, 111, 151 ff 

Arnold} Gs |, 214, 242, 243) 316.) 317,300 1, 
470 ff, 482, 534 ff, 562 

Arnoldi, Attilio, opera, 383, 429, 480, 510, 570, 


507 

Arnoult, Mme., concerts, 147, 150 

Artault’s Mechanical Figures and Museum, 
232, 311, 501 

Artful Dodger, The, cast (1843), 20; 21, 48, 
HS CAS: Ctevvi), TBS Tae, AWA, De, DAs. 
270, 205, 358 

Arthurson, singer, 338, 405, 407, 400, 410, 411 

Artét, Joseph, violinist, 8, 9, 54, 68, 60, 75 

As You Like It, 167, 168; cast (1846), 204, 
205; 240, 270, 273, 270; partial cast (1847), 
347; songs from, 409; cast (1849), 446; 
read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 400; cast 
1849), 514, 515; 518; cast (1850), 572; read 
by Miss Kimberly, 585 

Ask No Questions, 526 

Asmodeus, cast (1845), 210, 211; ditto (1846), 
243; 244; 357, 362, 472; (as The Little 
Devil), 536 

Asmodeus, ballet, 328 

Astor Place Opera House, 371, 372; descrip- 
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tion, opening, R. G. White on (1847-48), 
381 ff; run by W. Niblo (1848), 384 ff; 
407, 438, 458; season of 1848-49 470 ff; 
504, 520, 522, 551, 503, 500; season of 1840: 
50, 570 ff; 585, 588 ff 

Astor Place Riots, 7, 426, 427, 481, 482, 483, 


484 

Atheneum, Brooklyn, 505 ff 

Atis and Sangaris, ballet, 337 

Attic Story, The, cast (1845), 
(1849), 543 

Attila, opera, cast (1850), 564 

Attila the Hun, cast (1844), 26 

Audiences, behaviour, 108, 426, 427, 447, 481 ff 

Augusta, parts, review (1845), 169, 170; 177, 
260; at Palmo’s, 299; 324, 338, 345; at 
Palmo’s (1847), 379; 407, 444, 523 

Aupich, 235 

Austin, Mrs., 15 

Automata, 57, 58, 50, 66, 137, 232, 380 

Aux Temps Heureux, 501 

Avenger, The, 450, 461 

Averill, Mrs., 427 ff 

oe Antonio, characters (1847-48), 382 


157; ditto 


Avogadro, Signora, 382, 383, 387, 420, 480, 


571 ff 

Axel, M. and Mme., 560 ff 

Aymar, various members of the circus, 65, 
140, 141 

Aymar, Mrs., 35, 61, 300 

Aymar, Walter, 141, 142, 230, 327, 391, 400, 
487, 488, 508, 597 

Aymar, William, 141, 508, 579 

Ayres, Miss, actress, 5 ff 

Azelia, ballet, 335 


Backus, Tim, minstrel, 395 

Backus’s Ethiopian Serenaders, 492 

Backwoodsman, The, cast (1846), 180; 185 

Bacon, Frank, 465 bas 

Badiali, Cesare, début, characters, criticism 
(1850), 565, 566, 576, 500, 591, 592 

Badiali, F., 263, 266, 267, 317; directs Havana 
Opera here, 563 ff; 576 

Bailey, Mrs., returns, 321 ff; 482 

Bailini, Francesco, 382, 383, 403, 587 

Baker, actor, 418 ff; at Bowery (perhaps a 
different actor), 533 

Baker, B. A., at Olympic and elsewhere, 243, 
316, 363, 366, 369; A Glance at New York 
in 1848, cast, etc., 372 ff; 467, 474, 551; 


554 ff ; 

Baker, J. Lewis, 407, 408 

Baker, Master, 436 ff, 525 ff 

Bal Costumé, cast (1845), 208, 209 

Balabile, Chinese dance, 384, 430 

Ballet, 12, 20, 21, 24, 58, 62, 65, 76, 93, 130, 
177, 181, 241 ff, 256, 257, 259, 260, 264, 
265, 208, 200, 303, 317, 324, 328, 335, 341, 
342, 344, 345, 347, 351, 379, 384, 412 ff, 
424, 428, 420, 430, 433, 436, 444, 448, 406, 


522, 500 
Balls, prevalent (1844-45), 147 


Bambogzling, cast (1844), 13; 14, 15, 204, 317, 


340 

Bamtylde Moore Carew (as King of the Beg- 
gars), 196 

Bannister, Mrs. N. H., characters (1845), 111; 
ditto (1845-46), 104 ff 

Bannister, N. H., 189, 200, 272, 286, 360 

Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi, 402 

Barattini, singer, 566 

Barbarossa, part cast (1846), 269 

Barber, Master, 57 

Barber, Miss (no initial), 407, 4390 

Barber, Miss E., 191, 268 ff, 373 ff, 524 ff 

Barber, Miss M., tot, 268, 373 ff, 470 ff 

Barber Bravo, The, cast (1846), 292; cast 
(1849), 428 

Barber of Seville, The, 294; cast (1849), 556 

Barbiere di Siviglia, Il, 52; casts (1844), 53, 
54; cast (1845), 159; ditto (1847), 301; 
302; cast (1847), 317; ditto (1848), 386, 
387; 429; cast (1848), 480; ditto (1849), 


Barili, Antonio, 300 ff, 406, 508, 587 

Barili, Clotilda, characters, review (1847), 
300 ff; 314, 315, 321; characters (1847-48), 
382, 383 

Barili-en-Patti, Catarina, 300, 382, 383, 406; 
R. G. White’s criticism of, 573; 5890 

Barmore, S., actor, 284 

Barnes, W. A., pantomimist, 31, 48, 62, 63, 
129, 154, 350, 357, 358 

Barnet. a Gsu5st 

Barnett, actor, 242, 464 ff, 460 ff 

Barnett, Miss, actress, 274 

Barnett, Mrs., 43 ff 

Barney Bourke, cast (1847), 370 


Barnum, P. T., 311, 370, 371, 372, 475, 539, 


ee) 

Barnum’s American Museum, 11; (season ot 
1843-44), 56 ff; (of 1844-45), 137, 138; (of 
1845-40), 227 ff; (of 1846-47), 305, 306, 307; 
(of 1847-48), 380, 300; 402, 469; (season 
of 1848-49), 484, 485, 486; 492, 493, 570, 
(season of 1849-50), 576 ff; at Chinese Mu- 
seum, 577; returns; enlarged (1850), 577, 


By, 

Barrack Room, The, cast (1843), 42; 472, 522 

Barranti, singer, 592 

Barrett, George H., characters, review (1844), 
113, 114; characters (1845-46), 170 ff; ditto 
(1846-47), 252 ff; acting manager, Broad- 
way Theatre, characters, reviews (1847-48), 
329 ff; leaves the Broadway, 338; charac- 
ters (1848), 413 ff; again at the Broadway, 
520 ff; characters (1849), 562, 570 

Barrett, Mrs. George H., engaged, ill, tor, 
102; characters, last appearances here, 518, 


519 

Barricades, The, 414 

Barry, 408 

Barry, Irish comedian, 593 

Barry, Mrs. Thomas, characters (1843-44), 
84 ff; ditto (1845-46), 165 ff; 262 
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Barry, Thomas, characters (1843-44), 3 ff; lec- 
tures on Uses and Abuses of the Stage, 00; 
characters (1844-45), 84 ff; ditto (1845-46), 
165 ff; 212; characters (1846-47), 252 ff; 
ditto (1847-48), 321 ff; ditto at the Bowery 
(1848), 348 ff 

Bartholomin, M. and Mme., dancers, 335 

Bartine, C. S., 309 

Barton, actor, 36 ff 

Barton, concerts, 72, 73 

Barton Family, 246 

Barton, Julia, 93, 315, 568 

Barton, Maria, 50, 315 

Barton, Master, 200 

Barton, Miss (no initial), 164, 237, 320; char- 
sige (1847), 3360; 486, 507; at Barnum’s, 


57 

Barton, Mrs., 315 

Bashful Irishman, The, 213, 274, 285 

Bass, Charles, début, parts sie: 165 ff; 
241; characters (1846-47), 250 ff; 274; char- 
acters (1847-48), 322 ff; ditto (1848), 362 ff; 

408, 429; characters (1849), 446, 454; 482, 

aoe characters (1850), 531, 532; 570; man- 
ae Astor Place Opera House (1850), 573 


Bassford, concert, 71 

Bastille, The, cast (1846), 202 

Bataglini, opera, 20606, 267, 317 

Bateman, Ellen, characters (1849), 517; ditto, 
(1850), 577 

Bateman, H. L., 

Bateman, Kate, aie fee (1849), 517; ditto 
(1850), 577 7 

Batterhausen, W., violin, 402 

Battle of Austerlitz, The, cast (1845), 95; 96; 
cast (1845), 109; ditto (1848), 353 

Battle of Bunker Hill, panorama, 143; play, 
cast (1847), 346 

Battle of Life, The, 272 

Battle of Mexico, The, cast (1848), 348 

Battle of Texas, The, partial cast (1846), 297, 


208 

Battle of Waterloo, The, cast (1843), 22 

Bauermeister, Mathilde, 480 

Bayadeére, La, 12, 20; cast (1845), 169; 275, 
200, 342; partial casts (1848), 351, 354 

Beacon Course, Hoboken, 143 

Beames, Clare W., 159, 164, 237, 320 

Beames, H. C., 300 ff 

Hear Hunters, The, cast (1845), 107 

Bearded child exhibited, 57 

Bears not Beasts, cast (1844), 47 

Beaton, dancer, 281 

Beatrice, Charlotte Cushman as, II, 90, 515, 
518; Mrs. Brougham as, 14; Mrs. H. Hunt 
as, 18; Clara Ellis as, 84; Mrs. C. Kean 
as, 166, 168, 184, 249; Mrs. Bland as, 169; 
Charlotte Barnes as, 179; Mrs. Mowatt 
as, 250, 323; Fanny Wallack as, 333, 336, 
421; Mrs. Farren as, 338, 339; Alexina 
Fisher as, 519; E. Marie Duret as, 573 

Beatrice di Tenda, cast (1844), 52; cast 
Tee 382 
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Beauty and the Beast, 44; cast (1844), 77; 
107, 118, 441, 596 

Beaux’ Stratagem, The, 11 

Beavers, H. S., blind fiddler, 138, 227 

Becht, H. C., 505 

Becon, actor, 200 

Bedford, Miss, pantomimist, 48 

Bedouin Arabs, The, pantomime, 65, 303 

Bedouin Arabs (see ‘Arabs, Bedouin) 

Bedouin Maid, The, circus show, 487 

Bee and the Orange Tree, The, cast (1846), 
289; 290, 203, 370, 371 

Beecher, H. W., lectures on amusements, 509 

Beekman’s Ethiopian Apolloneons, 410 

Beer-halls, 227; and German amusements, 304 

Beggar on Horseback, A, cast( 1846), 183, 
134; ditto (1847), for a different play, 


203 

Beggar’s Opera, The, cast (1849), 455 

Begone, Dull Care, 31 

Belasco, David, 9 

Belisario, cast (1844), 51; 52; 
131; cast (1849), 481 

Bell, D. B., singer, 234, 235, 405, 510, 511 

Bell, Miss (no initial), characters, 268 ff, 345 ff 

Bell, Miss E., parts, 19 ff, 186 ff, 191 

Bell, Miss M., parts, 187 ff, 191 

Bell Ringers, Lancashire, 580 

Bell Ringers, Swiss, 77, 145, 154, 163, 223, 
234, 245, 320, 410, 588 

Bellamira, cast (1843), 20 

Bellamy, W. H., characters (1844-45), 113 ff; 
127; characters (1845-46), 194 ff; 222, 241; 
characters (1846-47), 248 ff; ditto (1847- 
48), 345 ff; ditto (1848), 412ff; ditto 
(1849), 467 

Belle of the bauboute The, played as Made- 
leine, cast (1850), 519; cast (1850), 574, 


cast (1844), 


575 

Belle’s Stratagem, The, 112, 179, 188, 522 

Bellini, singer, 429 

Bellini, Luisa, 563 ff, 566, 501 

Belmott, Dr M., 507 

Belonge, Mlle., 328 

Ben, the Boatswain, 62, 153 

Bendix, dancer, 225 

Benedetti, S., opera; review, characters (1847), 
300 ff; 314, 315, 320; characters (1847-48), 
382, 383; 402, 416; characters (1848-40), 
479 ff; 501, 503, 510 

Benedick, J. W. Wallack as, 6, 14; Macready 
as, 11; G. Vandenhoff as, 18, 90, 179, 333, 
339, 573; J. R. Anderson as, 84; ean 

166, 168, 184, 249; J. E. Murdoch as, 

ee 181, 330; E. L. Davenport as, 250, 323; 
Peter Richings as, 421; Couldock as, 515, 
518; W. Wheatley as, 519 

Benedid, guitar, 73, 74 

Benetti, opera, 52, 321 ff, 325 

Benetti-Riese, 300, 479 ff (see supra) 

Beneventano, characters, review (1847), 300 ff; 
Bul, Sys characters (1847-48), 382, 383, 
ditto (1848), 387; 403, 504; characters 
(1849-50), 571 ff; 588, 589 
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Bengal Tiger, The, 167 

Bengough, scenery, 46, 76, 186, 214, 217, 460, 
470, 475, 476 

Bennett, actor, 121 ff 

Bennett, D. S. B., 314 

Bennett, S. P., 315 

Bensel, W. P., 510 

Benson, J. C., manager, 3094, 410 

Berford, concert, 510 

Berg, concert, 146 

Bernard, actor (no initial), at Chatham Thea- 
tre, 113 ff; 286, 325 ff; at the Broadway 
(1848-49), 418 ff 

Bernard, French singing actor, 104 ff, 158 

Bernard, C., 573 ff 

Bernard, H., 331 ff 

Bernard, J., 331 ff 

Bernard, Miss, 389, 390 

Bernard, Mrs., 331 ff 

Bertin, Mlle., dancer, 560 ff 

Berton, M. and Mme., singers, 500, 501, 507 

Bertram, cast (1844), 13; 18, 25, 282, 206, 327, 
339, 353, 532 

Bertrand, Napoleon’s marshal, 7, 21 

Bertrand, Emma, 279 

Bertucca, Apollonia, début, characters (1849- 
50), 571 ff; 587, 588, 589 : 

Beulah Spa (as Two of the B’hoys, with casts, 
etc.), 274, 353, 448, 561; cast (1847), 3690; 
ditto (1848), 407 

Bibbo, 135, 202 

Bihin, giant, 384, 390 

Bill Jones, the Spectre Pilot, 542 

Bill cf Fare, The, 42 

Bill’s Birthday, cast (1846), 291; 207 

Bini, guitar, 72, 138, 145, 228, 237 

Biondi, Lorenzo, opera, 383, 387, 479 ff, 500 

Bird of Passage, A, cast (1849), 518, 526 

Birthright of Freedom, partial cast (1847), 


359 
Biscaccianti, Alessandro, 406 
Biscaccianti, Signora, 382, 383, 384, 405, 406, 


513 
Biscenascope, 143 : 
Bishop, Anna, début, characters, review 


(1847), 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 3360; 402; 
characters (1848), 413, 414; 503, 500 

Bishop, T., 554 ff 

Blacks |p 7S.) concert, 210 : 

Black Beard, partial cast (1846), 190; ditto 
(1847), 287 

Black Cesar, cast (1845), 188 

Black Diabolo, 135, 160, 233 

Black Doctor, The, cast (1847), 284 

Black Domino, The, cast (1848), 385 (see also 
Domino Noir, Le) 

Black Eagle, cast (1846), 222 

Black Mantle, The, cast (1847), 350, 360 

Black Rangers, The, cast (1845), 187 

Black Reefer, The, partial cast (1847), 281 

Black Shakers, The, 549, 559 

Black Vulture, acting horse, 27, 


106, 110, 


122 
Black-Eyed Susan, 63; cast (1845), 110; 153, 


263, 208; partial cast (1847), 287; 296, 346, 
454, 535; cast (1850), 546 

Blackwell’s Island, play, 198 

Blaise and Babet, cast (1847), 303 

Blake, Mrs. W. R., characters (1848-49), 421 
ff; ditto (1849-50), 515 ff 

Blake, W. R., stage-manager at the Broadway, 
characters, reviews (1848), 340 ff; charac- 
ters (1848-49), 41off; 482; characters 
(1849-50), 513 ff; goes to New Orleans, 520; 


562 

Blakeley, T., 266, 346, 367, 371, 372, 466 
Blanchard, Biscenascope, 143 

Blanchard, Cecilia, 58, 59, 130, 396, 307, 401, 


583 

Blanchard, Edwin, characters (1845-46), 187 
ff; 193, 197, 203, 200, 214, 244; characters 
(1846-47), 268 ff 

Bland, Humphrey, characters (1845-46), 166 ff; 
at Chatham Theatre (1846), 204, 205; 241; 
characters (1850), 557; 572 

Bland, Mrs. Humphrey, début, characters, 
criticism (1845-46), 166 ff; 204, 205 

Blangy, Mile., début, characters (1846), 241 ff; 
204, 205, 209; characters (1848), 341, 342; 
429, 567, 509 

Bleecker, actor, 286 

Bleecker, Sylvester, actor, 121 ff, 209 ff, 293 ff, 
308 ff, 400 ff, 554 ff, 577, 578 

Bleecker Building (and Hall), 492, 497, 583, 


584 

Bley, Jules, concerts, 146 

Blind Bargain, A, 37 

Blind Boy, The (as Sarmatia’s Heir), casts 
(1847), 272, 286 

Blind Man’s Buff, cast (1843), 45; cast (1850), 


520 
Bliss, Signor, 401, 487, 488 
Blitz, 395, 409, 486; and canary birds, 586; 


503 

Blondeau, Miss, dancer, 412 ff, 428 

Blood Royal, partial cast (1846), 278 

Bloodhounds, The, cast (1845), 187 

Blue Beard, cast (1844), 63 

Blue Devils (as The Hypochondriac), 557 

Boa constrictor, 229 

Boarding School, The, 9, 167, 371; cast (1848), 
407, 408 

Bochsa, harpist, 402, 403, 503, 500 

Bohannen Family, 320, 304 

Bohea-Man’s Girl, The, cast, 
(1845), 127; 200, 211, 556 

Bohemian Brothers, 139 

Bohemian Girl, The, production, cast, review 
(1844), 92, 93; 94, 96, 97, 101, 103; at the 
Bowery, cast (1845), 109; I10, 120; casts 
(1845), 172, 194; casts (1848), 350, 351, 
419; cast (1849), 516; 547 

Bohemian Girl, The, burlesque, 127 

Bohemians in Paris, The, cast (1844), 12; 13; 
cast (1843), 33; cast (1848), 447 

Bohme, clarionet, 508 

Bohrer, Max, violoncello, 19, 690 

Boland, W. T., actor, 467, 519, ee 

[ 
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songs, etc., 
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Bold ee The, part cast (1845), 
oP 

Bold Thudderbele The, cast (1845), 187 

Bombardment of Vera Cruz, panorama, 499 

Bombastes Furioso, ie 225, 517, 577 

Bond, Eugene H., 3 

Bone Squash Disable, 31, 34, 63; cast (1848), 


458 
Bool Seth, “siffler,” 
Booth, Agnes, 117 
Booth, Junius Brutus, 2; characters, etc., 1843- 
aay. Sh [hy TS) TH, 1s}, TOR Ath, GS, tity, Joy, 
119, 120; characters (1845), 135, 194; ditto 
(1846), 200, 201, 270; salary, 270; parts 
(1847), 274; 276, 282, 325; last roles at 
Park Theatre (1848), 327; 362, 363 
Booth, Junius Brutus, Jr., characters (1843- 
44), 24ff, 20 ff, 36; characters (1844-45), 
100 ff; 119; ditto (1845-46), 194 ff; ditto 
(1846-47), we itis Aye 
Booth, Mrs. J. B., Jr. characters (1843-44), 
42 ff; as the Fool, in King Lear, 87; review, 
ese (ey characters (1845-46), 1094 ff; 214; 
characters (1846), 220 ff; ditto (1846-47), 
267 ff; ditto (1848), 363 ff; ditto (1850), 
540 ff 
Booth, Seth, 232 
Booth, T. G., negro minstrels, characters, 20, 
30; 48, 57, 58, 60, 119, 139; characters 
(1845), Pipe ditto (1846), 241; ditto 
(1849), 460 ff; 467 
Boots at the Swan, 31, 46, 76, 129, 304, 465, 
478, 553, 554 
Border War, cast (1847), 286 
Borghese, Eufrasia, 18; characters, criticism 
(1844), 50 ff; trouble with Majocchi, 52; 
68, 73, 74; characters (1844), 130 ff; 146, 
147, 148, 154, 170, 481, 504, 518, 563; char- 
acters (1849-50), 571 ff; 587, 5 
Born to Good Luck, 34, 39, 40, 112, 154, 180, 
199, 215, 221, 248, 250, 252, 277, 285, 326, 
419, 420, 449, 454, 464, 467, 474, 475, 513, 
545, 548, 502 
Bornstein: Routh, Mme., concerts, 588, 5890 
Borrowing a Husband, cast (1844), 94 
Bosio, Angiolina, 318; characters, criticisms 
(1850), 564 ff, 575, 576, 590 ff 
Boston, panorama, 131 
Boston Boys of 1776, partial cast (1849), 451 
Boston Ethiopians, 583 
Boston Quartette Club, 163 
Bostwick, Emma Gillingham, 505, 590, 504 
Boswell, actor, 119, 153 
Bothe, Mme., music, 503 
Bothered between "Em, or, Popping In and 
Out, cast (1846), 212; 243 
Bottesini, 406, 408, 501, 504; with Havana 
Opera, 563 ff; 5092 
Bottle, The, casts (1847), 325, 347, 348; 352, 


1575 


38, 30, 60, 137, 162 


475, 509 
Bottle Imp, The, cast (1844), 24; 542 
Boucher, (A?), concert, 70 
Boucher, Alfred, ‘cello, 235, 236, 230, 314, 316 
Boucher, W., German Opera, 224, 225 
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Boulard, 180, 307, 312 

Boulard, Mme. (or Mrs.), 53, 80 ff, 159, 164, 
239; characters (1847), 301 ff; 320, 324; 
characters (1848-49), 479 ff, 504 

Bouxary, dancer, 265, 290, 328, 341, 342, 407 

Bowers, D. P., characters (1850), 506, 507 

Bowers, Mrs. D. P., formerly Miss Crocker, 
under which name she acts (1845-46), 171 
ff; characters (as Mrs. Bowers), 544; char- 
acters (1850), 596, 507 


Bowery Amphitheatre (see Amphitheatre, 
Bowery) 
Bowery Theatre (season of 1843-44), 19 ff; 


(of 1844-45), 106 ff; manners of audience, 
108; theatre renovated, 109; burns (1845), 
111; company at Tryon’s, ES Salis 
Bowery rebuilt, described, A. W. Jackson 
manager (season of 1845-46), 186 ff; circus 
there, 189, 190; expenditures and receipts 
for 1845-46), 191, 192, 193; 200, 218, 249; 
season of 1846-47), 267 ff; 289; (season 
of 1847-48), 345 ff; 357, 412; run by Ham- 
blin in connection with Park Theatre 
(1848), 447 ff; 461, 467, 460, 470, 471, 474, 
482, 490, 520; (season of 1849-50), 532 ff; 
555, 501, 570, 578 

Bowes, actor, 535 ff 

Box and Cox, casts (1848), 328; 339; 363; 
cast (1848), 371; 372, 408; cast (1848), 
413; 486, 509, 513 

Box, Cox and Knox, 363 

Bradshaw, 204 ff, 218 ff, 482, 511, 596 

Bragaldi, scene-painter, 50, 381 

Bramson, Harriet, 164, 235, 404 

epee Josephine, 146, 164, 235, 315, 404, 


Bender actor, 63, 198 ff, 218 ff, 284 ff, 357 ff 

Brandt, R., pianist, 308 

Brasseur de Preston, Le, cast (1846), 180 

Braun, concert, 598 

Braut und Brautigam in einer Person, 55 

Brazilian Ape, The, 433 

Breach of Promise, ee (1848), 438; 443, 444, 
525, 520 

Bree, German actor, 136 

Brewer, “gymnasien,” 229 

Brian Boroihme, 448, 547 

Brice, C., minstrel, 597 

Bridal, The, cast (1843), 10; 17; part casts 
(1844), 40, 87; 330, 453, 532 

Bride of Lammermoor, The, play, cast (1845), 


156 

Bridge of Kehl, The, 357 

Bridges, actor, 1 ff, 85 ff, 327, 341 ff, 482 

Brienti, Eliza, fails at début, 324; in opera 
(1848), 385; 405, 571 

Brigadier, The, cast (1849), 463 

Brigand, The, 2, 6, 14, 20, 195, 296, 365, 534 

Brigand Boy, The, 578 

Brigand Monk, The, 187 

Brigand’s Son, The, 361 

Brigands, Les, 303 

Brigands in the Bud, 478 

Briggs, TRES minstrel, 302, 304 
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Brillant, Paul, dancer, 560 ff 

Bristow, G. F., 236, 503, 504, 587, 504, 508 

Bristow, W. R., 234 

Britannia and Hibernia, cast (1849), 554; 555 

Broadley, Mrs., 187 ff, 268 ff, 345 ff, 415, 535 ff 

Broadway, panorama, 469 

Broadway Casino, 308 

Broadway Circus, Alhambra, 486 

Broadway Theatre, 218, 323; opening, de- 
scription, criticisms, etc. (1847-48), 320 ff; 
357, 384, 387; (season of 1848-49), 417 ff; 

ann leaves, 420; 446, 448, 460, 482, 506; 

(season of 1849-50), 513 ff; 520, 560, 573, 
577, 586 

Broken Heart, The (first form of The 
Toodles), 29, 437 

Broken Sword, The, 23 

Broker of Bogota, The, 261; part cast (1848), 


41 

Bronze Horse, The, 22, 118; part cast (1845), 
194; 358 

Brookes, George, 187 ff 

Brooklyn, seasons, 80 ff, 163, 164, 245, 246, 
247, 318, 319, 320, 409 ff, 507 ff, 502 ff 

Brooklyn Female Academy (see Female Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn) 

Brooklyn Garden (formerly Military Garden), 
81, 82, 164, 247, 320, 4II 

Brooklyn in Slices, 511 

Brooklyn Institute (see Institute, Brooklyn) 

Brooklyn Museum, 553, 562; theatrical per- 
formances, 595 ff 

Brooklyn Sacred Music Society, 510, 511, 


503 
Brooklyn Theatrical Attempts, 509, 510, 511 
Brooks, ballet, 39 
Brooks, lion-tamer, 487 
Brother and Sister, 78, 213, 215, 271, 202, 317, 


372 

Brough, W. F., 60, 73, 146, 147, 167, 170, 237, 
characters (1847), 321 ff; 336, 402, 403 

Brougham, John, 39, 40, 91, 115; characters 
(1844), 154; 157, 199; Irish evenings, 232, 
246; characters (1847), 327; ditto (1848), 
342; ditto (1847), 355; 356, 361, 303, 372. 
376, 415, 429; at Burton’s, characters (1848- 
49), 430 ff; 451, 458, 478, 513, 519, 520, 522; 
characters (1849-50), 524 ff; leaves Burton’s 
(1850), 530; 557; manages Niblo’s, charac- 
ters (1850), 566 ff 

Brougham, Mrs. John, the first (see Charles, 
NYE Hes So) 

Brougham, Mrs. John, the second; appears as 
Miss Nelson, 39, 40, 41, 113, 154, 157; un- 
der name of Mrs. Brougham, 232, 246; 
characters (1848), 327; ditto (1847), 355; 
356, 361, 372, 415; characters (1848-49), 
430 ff; ditto (1849-50), 524 ff, 567 ff 

Brougham’s Lyceum, 530 

Brower, Frank, 112; returns from England, 
140, 141, 142; as clown, 301 

Brower, Louise, circus, 579 

Brower, Miss, at Peale’s 139 

Brown, actor, 425 


Rat exhilarating gas, magnetism, 66, 81, 

3 

Brown, J. B., reader, 410, 593, 504 

Brown, J. G., minstrel, 73 

Brown, J. Mills, 31 

Brown, T. Allston, 135, 136, 308, 454 

Brown, William, minstrel, 410 

Browne, dancing, 154 

Browne, C. D., manager, minstrels, 490 

Browne, G. F., 343, 448 ff 

Browne, Mrs. G. F. (Miss Pray), 343 

Browne, J. S., 88 

Bi Miss, concerts, 72, 134, 143, 
31 

Brunetti’s Panorama of Jerusalem, 402 

Brunton, actor, 22 ff, 78 

Brunton, W. H., tenor, 138, 516 ff 

Brutus (Julius Cesar), J. W. Wallack as, 8; 
G. Vandenhoff as, 18; E. L. Davenport as, 
189; W. Marshall as, 351; Macready as, 
388; Hamblin as, 455 

Brutus (Payne’s tragedy), 14, 25, 264, 274; 
part cast (1846), 277; 284; cast (1847), 
345; 353, 302; cast (1848), 413, 547 

Bryant, C., accordion, 492 

Bryant, Jerry, 161, 162, 163, 306, 318, 380 

Bryant, W. C., and Macready, 4 

Bube, balloons, 595, 596 

Buchanan, McKean, début, characters (1849), 
444, 445; characters (1850), 522, 523 

Buckley, G. Swaine, 490 

Buckley, Master Ole Bull, 490 

Buckley’s Minstrels, 37, 96, 142 

Budget of Blunders, A, 543 

Bulan, Anna, dancer, 335, 345, 412 ff, 428 

Bull, Ole, at Park Theatre, 9, 10; 12; plays 
Yankee Doodle, 18; 68, 69, 70, 73; arrested 
for debt, 74; programme, 74; 145, 147, 163, 
168, 224; programmes, 234, 235; 312 

Bull, Ole, Jr. (Master Howard), 227 

Bull, Ole Jr. (Buckley), 490 

Bull, Ole, Little, 73 

Bull Fighter, The, part cast (1845), 195 

Bullard, concert, 238 

Bullocks, Masters, 319 

Buloid, actor, 108 ff 

Bump of Benevolence, The, cast (1845), 200 

Bumpology, cast (1843), 20; 30, 34, I12 

Bumps, 37 

Bunce, O. B., 365, 530 

Bunn, Alfred, 173 

Burbeck, W. H., singer, 163 

Burch, concerts, 593 

Burk, J. (7.2), minstrel, 490 

Burk, T., minstrel, 490 

Burke, Charles, characters (1847), 275; 338; 
characters (1847-48), 345 ff; 371, 443; act- 
ing-manager, Chatham, characters (1848- 
49), 455 ff; 461, 465 ff; characters (1849- 
50), 541 ff; marries Mrs. Sutherland, 549, 
characters (1849); 560 ff, 506 

Burke, Ione, 549 

Burke, Joseph, violin (formerly Master 
Burke), programme, 236; 239, 245, 240, 312, 
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313, 404, 405, 502, 503, 505, 567, 587, 588, 
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Burke, M. K., leases Palmo’s, 302, 303 

Burke, Mrs. Charles (formerly Mrs. Suther- 
land, under which name most of the fol- 
lowing items will be found), characters 
(1843-44), 22 ff; ditto (1844-45); 106 ff; 
ditto (1845), 151 ff; ditto (1845-46), 187 ff; 
ditto (1846-47), 248ff; ditto (1847-48), 
345 ff; ditto (1848-49), 447 ff; ditto (1849- 
50), 541 ff; ditto (1850), 596 

Burke, Thomas, 275 

Burkhardt, Mme., 73, 145, 146, 148, 149, 237 

Burning of Moscow, 23 

Burns, C, S., stage-machinist, 46, 129, 215, 370, 


47 

Burroughs (sic), Mrs., 458 

Burrows, Mrs., actress, 93, 98 ff, 165 ff, 250 ff 

Burton, W. E., characters (1843), 29, 31; ditto 
(1844), 37; on ability of Miss Cushman, 
90; 157; cousin of C. Bass, 165; salary, 
terms zm re Placide, 240 ff; takes Palmo’s, 
377, 381; 388, 415, 410; manages Burton’s, 
characters, including Cuttle and Toodle 
(1848-49) ; 420 ff; 478, 482, 519, 520; char- 
acters, including Sleek (1849-50), 524 ff; 
547, 558, 568; at Niblo’s (1850), 560; 572 

Burton’s New York Directory, cast (1849), 
525, 520 

Burton’s Theatre, 220, 418; (season 1848-49), 
429 ff; 451, 457, 461, 468, 469, 470, 474, 475, 
476, 513, 519; (season 1849-50), 523 ff; 544, 
547, 551, 553, 557, 560, 501, 562, 567, 508, 


57 

Buscher, French singer, 104 ff, 158 

Busy Body, The, cast (1844), 94 

Butcher’s Dog of Ghent, The, 191 

Butchers of Ghent, The (The Council of 
Blood), cast (1844), 24; 25 

Butler, minstrel, 399 

Butler, Fanny Kemble (see Kemble, Fanny) 

Butler, Pierce, 3 

Buxton, Charles, accordion, 237 

Buy-I-Dare, 135 

Buy-it-Dear (Buy It Dear, etc.), 20; cast 
1844), 125; 275, 446, 466, 545 

Byrne, actor, 218 ff; 304, 511, 515 ff 


Cabin Boy, The, 202, 203, 205 

Cabinet Question, A, cast (1846), 215; part 
cast (1846), 243; 280, 408, 444 

Cadwallader, circus, 60, 61, 97, 578 

Café des Mille Colonnes, 50, 52, 55, 67, 145, 


311 
Caffres exhibited, 228, 229, 305 

Caldwell, actor, 297 

Caleo, living models, 308 

Calhoun, Miss, lion queen, 488 

California, Voyage to, panorama, 584 
California Gold Hunters, The, sung, 503 
California Gold Mines, The, cast (1848), 4390; 


442, 473 

Calve, Julie, 16, 67; characters (1845), 103 ff, 
158, 234 
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Camaralzaman and Badoura, cast (1849), 475 

Camera Obscura, 66 

Campaign on the Rio Grande, 190 J 

Campanologians (see Bell Ringers, Swiss) 

Campbell’s Ethiopian Serenaders (formerly 
Ethiopian Minstrels), 306, 318, 380, 390, 


409 
Campbell’s Minstrels, 394, 396 (programme), 
489, 490, 492, 493, 507, 500, 581 
Canary Birds, learned, 395, 586, 503 
Candi, P., opera, 263, 317, 504 ff, 576, 5901 
Canfield, American Samson, 61, 64, 459 
Canito, 195, 203, 361, 466 
Cannibal Chief exhibited, 138 
Cannon, J. P., playwright, 537 
Capitaine Charlotte, Le, 105 
Captain Kyd, cast (1846), 199; cast (1847), 


346 

Captain of the Watch, The, 112, 122, 135, 200, 
215; partial cast (1846), 243; 280, 203, 333, 
334, 366, 408; cast (1848-49), 418; 473, 522, 
530, 538, 557; cast (1850), 567 

Captain’s not a Lady, The, 244 

Captain’s not a-Miss, The, 243, 276 

Capture of Captain Cuttle, The, cast (1848), 


435; 444 

Capuleti e Montecchi, cast (1848), 382, 383 
(see also Romeo e Guulietta) 

Caranti di Vita (Caranti Vita or Vita Ca 
ranti) opera, 267, 317, 321, 429, 513, 


507 

Card Drawer, The (see Presumptive Evi-~ 
dence) 

Carib Chief, The, cast (1844), 14 

Carl der Zwélfte auf Riigen, 55 

Calne dancer, 491, 555, 557 (see Petite Car- 
line 

Carline Ferrar, cast (1849), 460 

Carlisle’s Minstrels, 396 

Carlo, Felix, clown, 140, 283, 308, 309, 356, 


523 

Carlo, Petite Caroline, 283, 309 

Carlo, Petite Louise, 309 

Carlo, Petite Rodolphe, 309 

Carman, Miss, characters (1847-48), 331 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 419 ff; ditto (1849-50), 


514 

Carnival of Venice performed, 9, 19, 74, 164, 
235, 312, 504, 588 

Carolina Minstrels, 61, 62, 138, 139, 142 

Carpenter, Miss, actress, 388 

Carpenter of Rouen, The, 25; part cast 
(1844), 40; 62, 189, 260, 346, 547 

Carrero, poser, 224 

Carrieve, flute, 68 

Carroll, circus, 63, 507 

Carroll, Barney W., circus, 391 

Carroll, Mrs., circus, 391, 487 

Carroll, W. B., circus, 280, 308 

Carroll, W. R., circus, 487 

Carter, minstrel, 34, 401 

Carter, J. P., banjo, 305, 318, 380, 492 

Cartlitch, actor, 457 

Casella, concert, 70 
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Casimir (or Casimere, or Cassimir), tambour- 
major, 54, 141, 142, 301, 401 

Caspar Hauser, play, 201; “half man, half 
monkey,” at Peale’s, 57 

Cassini, Mme., French singer, 104 ff 

Cassius, J. B. Booth as, 8, 18, 19; C. W. Clarke 
as, 189, 351; J. Ryder as, 388, 455 

Castellan, Signora, 67, 68, 60, 70 

Castle Garden (1844), 78; ive (new audi- 
torium), 159, 160; 239; (summer of 1846), 
244, 245; 207; (season of 1847), 316, 317, 
321, 402; (season of 1848), 407, 408; 170, 
489, 493, 501; (season of 1849), 506; 
553: 500, 587; Havana Opera Company, 


500 

Castle of Limberg (Matrimony), 357 

Castle of Paluzzi, The, cast (1844), 25 

Castle Spectre, The, 274 

Castrone, Salvatore, opera, 481, 504 

Cat’s in the Larder, The, 46 

Cataract of the Ganges, The, 22 

Catching an Heiress, 38, 158, 200, 509 

Catharine Howard, cast (1847), 274 

Catlin, George, exhibits Indians, 411 

Cato, cast (1846), 183 

Catspaw, The, casts (1850), 530, 531, 568 

Caunt, Robert, 232 

Cavalier, The, cast (1847), 325 

Cavaliers and Roundheads, cast (1847), 281 

Cavanagh, J., minstrel, 400 (see also Kav- 
anagh) 

Celeste, Mme., 08 

Celeste, Petite (see Petite Celeste) 

Cenerentola (see Cinderella) 

Centenarian, The, 154 

Central Hall, Bowery, 492 

Cerito, Petite (see Petite Cerito) 

Chaffary, French singer, 104 ff 

Chaffin, Colonel, dwarf, 59, 137, 138, 229 

Chain of Guilt, The, casts (1846), 206, 277; 


365 

Chalet, Le, 105 

Champion, Master, dancing contest, 33 

Champlin, circus, 61, 62, 113; (benefit at 
Palmo’s), 135 

Champroi, actor, 111 

Chanfrau, Frank S., characters (1844), 40, 
ditto (1845), 111 ff; 114, 134, 135; charac- 
ters at Park (1846-47), 251 ff; characters, 
268 ff; imitations, 277, 203, 204; 278, 355, 
358; manager of Chatham (1848), acts at 
two theatres, 361 ff; manages Newark 
Theatre, 363; characters (1847-48), 368 ff; 
as Mose, 373 ff; 388, 408, 440; manages 
National (Chatham, 1848-49), 455 ff; 472, 
473, 474, 475, 482; characters at National 
(1850), 545 ff; benefit on retiring from Na- 
tional, 548; 556, 558; at Brooklyn Museum 
(1850), 596, 597 

Change Makes Change, cast (1845), 159 

Chanoinesse, La, 158 

Chaos is Come Again, 123, 244 

Chapeau du Général, Le, 156 

Chaplain of the Regiment, The, cast (1846), 


243; 244; 292; as A Hasty Conclusion, 
cast (1848), 328 

Chapman, Caroline, 150; début, Ireland’s ac- 
count of, characters (1846), 220 ff; charac- 
ters (1846-47), 244; 295, 208, 209; 420; 
characters (1848-49), 430 ff; 451, 463, 406, 
SII, 519; characters (1849-50), 524 ff; as 
Susan Nipper, 530; 552, 5 

Chapman, George, 207 ff; at Barnum’s (1847), 
306; characters (1847-48), 330 ff; 592 

Chapman, H. S., characters (1845), 111 ff; 
150, 213, 215; characters (1846), 218 ff; 221; 
pugtacie (1846), 222, 243, 244; 271, 205, 
207 

Chapman, Mary, 5092 

Chapman, Master and Miss, 306 

Chapman, Mrs. George, 297 ff, 306; characters 
(1847-48), 336 ff; ditto (1848), 387; ditto 
(1848-49), 457 ff 

Chapman, Mrs. S., née Jefferson, 150, 218 

Chapman, S., 218 

Chapman, W. A., 510 ff 

Chapman, W. B., characters (1845), 111 ff; 
150, 214, 215; characters (1846), 218 ff; 221, 
241, 244; characters (1847), 302 ff; ditto 
(1847-48), 322 ff; ditto (1848), 338 ff; 363, 
379; characters (1848), 413 ff; 427, 443, 
460, 461; his Mose play, 466; characters 
(1849-50), 513ff; ditto (1850), 551 ff; 
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Chapter of Accidents, A, 59 
Charcoal Burner, The, part cast (1846), 276, 


277; 546 

Charles, J. S., characters (1845), 112; 386; 
characters (1848), 456 

Charles, Mary Ann, characters (1848-49), 


470 ff; 544 

Charles, Mrs. J. S. (formerly Mrs. T. S. Ham- 
blin), 14, 25; characters (1845), 112; 386, 
388, 538 

Charles II, 21, 24, 30; casts (1845), 126, 186; 
200, 219; cast (1847), 266; casts (1848), 
328, 420; 447, 448, 455; cast (1849), 466, 
407; 475, 511; cast (1850), 575 

Charles XII, casts (1846), 205, 213; 215, 241, 
352, 350, 372; cast (1850), 531; 557 

Charming Polly, 153 

Chaste Salute, The, 43, 155 

Chatham Theatre, 24; (season of 1843-44), 
28 ff; circus there, 34 ff; drama returns 
(1844), 36 ff; (season of 1844-45), 113 ff, 
185, 189; (season of 1845-46), 194 ff; 251; 
(season of 1846-47), 270 ff; 345; Deverna 
retires, J. Fletcher manager (1847-48), 
354 ff. (For remaining history, see National 
Theatre) 

Chatte, La, ballet, cast (1847), 264, 265; 209 

Checkeni, 58, 139 

Checkeni, Mme., 58 | 

eae and Aristocrat, 31 

Cheney Family, 234, 245 ; 

Cher Ryan Dfairs Tar (Cherry and Fair 
Star), part cast (1847), 355 

Cherokee Chief, The, 153, 187, 203, 222 
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Cherry and Fair Star, cast (1843), 22; 26, 154, 
107, 352 

Chesebrough, actor, 29 ff, 137 

Chiara di Rosemberg, cast (1844), 1 


429 

Child of Nature, The, 171 

Child of the M. P.’s, cast (1847), 205 

Child of the Police, cast (1849), 556 

Child of the Regiment, The, 199, 211, 204, 
205; cast (1849), 515, 516; partial cast 
(1849), 555 (see also Fille du Régiment, 
IL 
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Children in the Wood, The, 2; cast (1846), 
212; 400 

Children of the Mist, The, cast (1844), 12 

Chimes, The, 116; cast (1849), 465 

Chinese exhibited, 398, 399, 580 

Chinese Assembly Rooms, 584, 587 ff 

Chinese Cavalcade, 229 

Chinese junk exhibited, 310 

Chinese Junk, cast (1847), 370; 371 

Chinese Lady exhibited, 398, 300, 580 

Chinese Museum, 500, 501, 505; occupied by 
Barnum, 577; curios, 579; curiosities 
bought by Barnum, 580 

Chippindale (or Chippendale), Mrs., 156 

Chippindale (or Chippendale), W., characters 
(1843-44), 1 ff; 54; characters (1844-45), 
84 ff; co-manager at Niblo’s, characters 
(1845), 155ff; 165; characters (1846), 
183 ff; co-manager at Niblo’s, characters 
(1846), 240 ff; manages Palmo’s (1846), 
200; 340; co-manager, Astor Place, charac- 
ters (1848), 384 ff; 428, 438, 482, 484; co- 


31, 132, 


manager at Niblo’s (1849-50), 567 ff; 
572 

Chiselle, La, 348 

Chloroform, cast, account of (1849), 443, 


444 

Christening, The, cast (1846), 213 

Christian, T., Tyrolean singer, 
488, 580 

Christine of Sweden, 538 (see also Two 
Queens, The) 

Christmas Carol, A, cast (1844), 95; 115, 179 

Christoph Pesch, farce, 389 

Christy, E. P., 226, 392, 393, 488; offers prize 
to any company that can prove it organ- 
ised negro minstrelsy, 489; 581 

Christy, George N., 226, 370, 392, 393, 488, 480, 
580, 581 

Christy’s Minstrels, at Palmo’s (1846), 226; 
233, 300; at Alhambra and Society Library 
(1847), 307; at Mechanics’ Hall, 307, 308; 
in Brooklyn, 319, 320; 349; compared with 
Ethiopian Serenaders, 377, 378; 389; pro- 
grammes, 3092, 303; 410, 411; (season of 
1848-49), programmes, 488, 489; 400, 402, 
493, 510, 559; (season of 1849-50), 580, 581; 
503, 504 

Chubb, T. 


233, 434 ff, 


Y.; musical! director, 1) 03, 315, 
_ 403, 405 

Cinderella, cast, etc. (1844), 46, 47; 93; 124; 

Italian opera (1844), 131; 167; cast (1847), 
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ae 351; cast (1848), 354; cast (1849), 
Cintlerella burlesque, cast (1844), 47 
Cinti Damoreau, appears at Park (1843), 8 

9; appari (1844), 53, 54; concerts, 68, 


60, 7 

Ciaceas Gievants dancer, 259, 298, 336, 337, 
338, 354, 412 ff, 448, 450, 453, 522 

Circus (1843-44), 60 ff; at Niblo’s, 64, 65; (of 
1844-45), 140 ff; at Palmo’s, 225; 220 ff, 
246, 247, 280, 308 ff, 327, 301, 302, 409, 
486, 487, 488, des: 507 

Cirque Oympic, 5 

City Burglar, the De, (1847), 271 

City Wives, cast (1848), 374 

eee ENS and City Husbands, cast (1844), 
I 

Clandestine Marriage, The, 92 

Clarendon, Miss, 134, 135 

Clari, 111, 183, 204, 206, 221, 206, 208, 366, 
539 

Clarisse, cast (1846), 198 

Clark, actor at the Chatham, 114 

Clark, G., characters (1846-47), 289 ff; ditto 
(1847-48), 308 ff; ditto (1848-49), 460 ff; 
at Barnum’s (1849-50), 576, 577, bof 

Pu Mitchell’s Olympic), 43 ff, 121 ff, 
20 

Clarke, Constantia, characters (1843-44), 42 ff; 
popularity, 49; characters (1844), 75 ff; at 
Park, 94; characters (1844-45), 121 ff; ditto 
(1845-46), 208 ff; illness, 214; characters 
(1846), 241 ff; characters (1846-47), 280 ff; 
illness 293; 304; characters (1847), 316, 
317; 345; characters (1848), 349; ditto 
(1847), 356, 357; ditto (1848), 361, 362; 
308, 374, 408; characters (1848), 470 ff; 
characters (1850), 530, 531; illness, 554; 
benefit for, 558 

Clarke, Corson W., characters (1843-44), 
19 ff; ditto (1844), 107 ff; ditto (1845), 
112; ditto (1845-46), 186 ff; popularity, 
193; characters (1846-47), 268 ff; 278, 203; 
characters Cate 345 ff; 387; charac- 
ters (1848), 414 ff; 440; characters (1849), 
445 ff, 460, 464; 474; characters at Olympic 
(1849), 475; 476, 482, 484, 500, 511; char- 
acters (1849-50), 524 ff; 556, 577, 578 

ea N. B., début, characters (1848-49), 


Clarice. S., minstrel, 408, 489 
Clarkson, actor, 540 
Claude Duval, cast (1849), 455 
Claude Gower, cast (1844), 23 
Claude Lorraine, gigi 
Clay, Henry, attends concert, 405; 407 
Clay (Boston) Vocalists, 82 
Clear Case, A, cast (1849), 478 
Clemence, Miss, dancer, 33 
Cleopatra (in Antony ‘and Cleopatra), Mrs. 
sh Pie He 182 

evelan minstrel, 308, , 510 
Clifford, Miss, singer, 81 set ig 
Clifton, Josephine, 02 
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Clifton, Miss, variety, 232 
Cline, Herr, 113, 159, 219, 247, 316, 408, 440, 
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Cline, Rosalie (or Rose), 59, 60; 419, 465, 466, 
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Clinton Hall, 144 ff, 314 

Clirehugh, singer, 73, 144, 238, 504 

Clowns (see Circus; also see Brower, Frank; 
Carlo, Felix; Gardner, Dan; Gossin, John; 
Kemp, W. H.; Lathrop, Sam; May, John; 
Pentland, Joe; Rice, Dan; Rockwell, Alex- 
ander; Stout, W. H.; Wallett, W. F.; 
Wells, John; Williams, R. (“Bob”) 

Coad, Miss, singer, 58 

Cobbler’s Daughter, The, at circus, 140 

Cobbler’s Will, The, cast (1846), 241 

Cocambo, cast (1847), 303, 304 

Cockney in China, The, 346 

Cockneys in California, casts (1849), 426, 
463; 478 

Ceuriot, Mme. Stephan, 104 ff 

Cohen, Miss, dancer, 93, 95, 110, I11, 136, 160, 
194 ff, 202, 277 

Cohen, Misses, actresses and dancers, 436 

Colburn, M., concerts, 145, 237, 315, 593 

Cole, Anne Maria and brothers, 312, 314, 310, 
405, 410 

Cole, Mrs., equestrienne, 35, 61, 140, 225, 226, 
391, 410 

Cole, W., and his dog, Billy, 57, 50, 65, 137, 
226, 309, 391, 410 

Coleman, Master, 57 

Coleman’s Minstrels, 399 

Coles, J., minstrel, 411 

oe 143, 144, 232, 238, 310, 400, 497, 


5 

College Boy, The (The Eton Boy), 219 

College Boy, The, cast (1843), 43 

College Life (The Wager), 20, 31 

Collegians, The (The Wager), cast (1846), 242 

Colletti (or Coletti), opera, 565 ff, 576 

Collinet, flageolet, 237 

Collins, comic singer, 137, 138, 311 

Collins, actor, 29 ff, 188 ff, 268 ff 

Collins, John, 199; characters (1846), 248; 
250, 251, 204, 277; characters (1847), 323, 
326; 327; characters (1848), 342; 355, 410; 
characters (1848), 410, 425; 513; characters 
(1849-50), 515, 521; 562, 563, 509 

Collins, J. H., minstrel, 490 , 

Collyer, Dr., living models, 378, 379, 395; his 
Classic Artists, 496, 497; his Classic Mu- 
seum, 407 

Colman, Miss, vocalist, 161 

Colton’s Laughing Gas, 164 

Columbian Hall, 398 

Comedy of Errors, The, 27, 158, 187, 273, 344, 
385; partial cast (1848), 386; 388, 415, 427; 
partial cast (1849), 562 

Comes, W. D., 146, 148, 149, 163, 313, 505 

Comfortable Lodgings, cast (1844), 46 

Comus, at Burton’s, cast (1848), 435, 436 

Concert Room, 332 Broadway, 380 

Concerts (1843-44), 67 ff; very popular, 67; 


(1844-45), 144 fF; (1845-46), 234 ff; (1846- 
47), 311 ff; (1847-48), 402 ff; (1848-49), 
501 ff; (1849-50), 586 ff 
Concerts @ la Musard, 235 
Concordia, German Society, 405 
Cone Family, singers, 319 
Coné, equilibrist, 487 
Confidence Man, The, cast (1849), 445 
ones ata? 73 
ongo Minstrels, 37, 309, 492, 50 
Conjuror’s Gift, The, se esc 
Conner, E. S., characters (1844), 36 ff; ditto 
(1847), 273; 208, 209; characters (1847), 
358; ditto (1849), 592 
Conner, Mrs. E. S. (Charlotte Barnes), char- 
acters (1846), 179; ditto (1849), 502 
Connery, E. D., 143 
Connor, variety, 401 
Conover, scene-painter, 469, 475, 476 
Conover, H. E., oe Cie, Foy, Ws, Gy, netsh 
posture-master, 280, 410, 472, 473, 404, 
Conover, Mrs. W. (Matilda Phillips, ae 
which name many of the following refer- 
ences will be found), 36, 38; characters 
(1844-45), 113 ff; 196; characters (1845- 
46), 208 ff; 243, 244, 289, 209; characters 
(1847), 316, 317; 305; characters (1847-48), 
308 ff; ditto (1848), 386, 407, 408; ditto 
(1848-49), 469 ff; ditto (1849-50), 554 ff; 
ditto (1850), 567 ff 
Conover, W., 50, 117; characters (1845-46), 
208 ff; ditto (1846-47), 200 ff; 365; charac- 
ters (1847-48), 308ff; ditto (1848-49), 
eo ditto (1849-50), 554 ff; ditto (1850), 
507 
Conscious Lovers, The, partial cast (1845), 


104 
Conspirators, The, cast (1848), 448 
Constance (King John), Mrs. Shaw as, 21, 26, 

454, 538; Mrs. H. F. Nichols as, 201; Mrs. 

C. Kean as, 252 ff 
Convention Hall, 399 
Convention of Streets, The, cast (1845), 200, 

211 
Conway, Miss, actress, 449 
Conway, W. A., 325 
Cony, Barkham, characters (1845-46), 187 ff; 

193, 197, 203, 200, 214, 244; characters 

(1846-47), 268 ff 
Cook, Sebastian, pianist, 580, 595, 508 
Cooke, G., singer, 60, 71 
Cooke, George Frederick, 85 
Cooke, Miss, actress, 264, 435, 525 ff 
Coombe, Miss, actress, 264 
Cooper, actor, 388 
Cooper, J. Fenimore, his Upside Down, cast 

(1850), 532 
Cooper, T. A., 325 
Copeland, variety, 485; characters (1850), 568 
Corby, dancer, 335, 345, 412 ff, 428 
Corbyn, W., dramatic season at Niblo’s, 154; 


307, 320 
Cordelia (King Lear), Charlotte Cushman as, 
87; Mrs. Nichols as, 201; Mrs. H. Hunt 
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as, 249; Julia Dean as, 269; Mrs. G. Jones 
as, 323, 327; Mrs. Wilkinson (Charlotte 
Crampton) as, 362; Catherine Wemyss as, 
387, 534, 537 

Cordelia, variety performer, 398 — 

Corelli, opera singer, 429, 481, 500, 504, 505, 
513, 587 

Coriolanus, cast (1843), 21; cast (1844), 85; 
100, 101, 413, 418; read by Miss Fanning, 


585 

Coriolanus, Hamblin as, 21, 413, 418; J. R. 
Anderson as, 85, 100, 101 

Cork Leg, The (Perfection), 355, 486 

Cornet, dancer, 345, 412 ff, 428 

Corporal’s Wedding, The, cast (1845), 128; 
211, 244 

Corradi, singer, 500, 501, 507 

Corradi-Setti, 564 ff, 576 

Corrister, W. D., minstrel, 491 

Cossack Jubilee, A, 230 

Costar (or Coster) Assembly Rooms, 502 ff 

Costini, Elisa, 563 ff, 575, 576, 590 

Cottage of Content, The (A Pleasant Neigh- 
bour), 222 

Cotton Plantation Jig, 48 

Couldock, C. W., characters (1849-50), 514, 
515, 517, 518; 532; characters (1850), 575, 


507 

Council of Blood, The (see Butchers of 
Ghent, The) 

Count of Monte Cristo, production, cast, 
scenery, review (1849), 422, 423; changes in 
cast, 427 

Counterfeit Presentment, A (Living Pictures), 


43 
Countrymen of Kossuth, The, circus, 230 
Court and Camp of Queen Elizabeth, circus, 

140, 226 
Cousin Cherry, cast (1849), 451; cast (1850), 

521; casts (1849), 524, 554 
Cousin Joe (The Rough Diamond), 463 
Cousin Lambkin, cast (1843), 45; 243; cast 

(1847), 259 
Covert, temperance singer, 82, 164, 240, 410 
Cowbellogians, 410 
Cowell, “Joe,” 517 
Cowell, W., 293 
Cracovienne, La, 13 
Cramer, actor, 570 
Cramer, Mrs., 387, 429 
Cramond Brig, 32, 279, 280 
Crauford, Miss, début, characters, review 

(1845-46), 190, 198; characters (1846), 221; 

ditto (1846-47), 295 ff 
Creation, The (by Haydn), 149, 315, 405, 


593 
Creation and Deluge, The, diorama, 402, 490, 


584 

Cricket on the Hearth, The, cast (1846), 178, 
179; cast (1846), 199; 549 

Crime and Repentance, cast (1843), 32, 33; 
200; part cast (1848), 365, 36 

Crimson Crimes, part cast (1846), 241; 340, 
569 (see also Deeds of Dreadful Note) 
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Crisp, Mrs. W. H., characters (1846), 218 ff; 


242 

Crisp, W. H., début, characters, criticism 
(1844-45), 88 ff; 108, 128; characters (1845), 
156, 157, 165; 168, 170, 183, 242; characters 
(1848), 387, 388, 430, 431; 435 

Critic, The, 259 

Crock of Gold, The, 539 

Crocker, J., characters (1843-44), 1 ff; ditto 
(1844-45), 85 ff; ditto (1845-46), 165 ff; 
ditto (1849), 466 ff; ditto (1849-50), 541 ff 

Crocker, Miss (see Bowers, Mrs. D. P.) 

Crocker, Mrs. J., 5 ff 

Crocker, Sarah (later Mrs. F. B. Conway), 
début, characters (1849-50), 544; 553 

Crocodile exhibited, 486 

Crosby, minstrel, 490 

Crossing the Line, 128, 457, 556 

Croton Choir, 82 

Croton Hall, 71, 310 

Crouta, J., prompter and actor, 33, 197, 204, 


277 

Crown Prince, The, cast (1845), 126; 555 

Cruise, Anna, 198; characters (1846), 204 ff; 
ditto (1846-47), 276 ff; 289 ff; 299; char- 
acters (1847), 302ff; characters (1850), 
547 ff, 578 

Crusaders, The, 278 

Crusaders’ Glory, 230, 247 

Cuffs and Kisses, 204 

Culbert, scenery, 174 

Cummings, Misses, 68, 73, 234 

Cunningham, P. C., 241; characters (1848), 
360, 361; ditto (1847-48), 368 ff 

Cupid, 154, 277, 201 

Cure for the Heartache, A, 94; cast (1848), 


431; 517, 510 
Curfew Bell, The (The Curfew), cast (1844), 


24 

Curiosities of Literature, 78 

Curtis, George Henry, 504, 504 

Cushman, Charlotte, 2; acts with Macready 
by his request; characters; Macready’s 
opinion of her work (1843-44), 10 ff; 24; 
characters (1844), 86, 87; farewell, goes to 
London, 90; 102, 117, 342; returns, charac- 
ters (1849), 514, 515, 517, 518; 523, 534, 
568, 570; characters (1850), 575 

Cusick, James, Tuscarora Indian, 66, 82, 246 

Custom of the Country, The, cast (1848), 


469 

Cut and Come Again, 32, 201; cast (1848), 
4593 477 

Cut for Partners, cast (1846), 215 

Cutler, Miss, dancer, 557 

Cutthroat Barber, The, 474 

Cymbeline, cast (1848), 349, 350 

Cyxie, Take the Butt, cast (1849), 477 


Daguerre and Bouton, dioramas, 500 
Dale, circus, 309, 578, 579 

Daly, Julia, début (1849), 516 

Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, 430 

Dame de St. Tropez, La, cast (1845), 105 
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Damon and Pythias, cast (1844), 63; 107, 112, 
186, 192; casts (1846), 202, 222; 240, 261, 
264, 274, 302, 323, 346, 352, 356, 350, 302, 
420, 458, 460, 464, 93 

Dance of the Shirt, The, cast (1849), 478 

Dancing Barber, The, cast (1848), 436 

Dancing Feather, The, cast (1843), 21, 22 

Dancing for the Million, cast (1844), 38 

Dancing Mad, 203 

Danseuses Viennoises, 256, 257, 260, 264, 324, 
328, 384, 430, 431 

Darvas Gaslss 

Darius, circus, 578 

Daughter of the Regiment, The, cast (1848), 
419 (see also Child of the Regiment, The, 
and Fille du Régiment, La) 

Daughters of Columbia, circus, 61 

Davenport, actor at the National, 542 ff 

Davenport, E. L., characters (1844), 25 ff; 
ditto (1844-45), 106ff; still in Yankee 
parts, 107; characters (1845), 119, 155 ff; 
ditto (1845-46), 186 ff; salary, 191; popu- 
larity, 193; 214; characters (1846), 249, 
250; ditto (1847), 323, 324 

Davenport, Jean M., characters (1850), 520, 
522; 523; characters (1849), 570 

Davenport, Mrs. (mother of Jean M.), 570 

David and Goliah, 145, 146, 234 

David Crockett, 297 

Davis, actor, 348 ff 

Davis, H., 155 ff 

Davis (or Davies), W. J., flute, 73 

Dawes, actor, 64, 455 ff, 542 ff 

Dawes, Gertrude, 500, 541 ff 

Dawson, J. M., characters (1847-48), 330 ff; 
ditto (1848), 384ff, 413 ff; 418; ditto 
(1849), 560 ff 

Day after the Fair, The, cast (1843), 42; 76, 
211, 445, 477 

Day after the Wedding, The, 157, 204, 206, 
219, 343, 466, 551 

Day in Paris, A, 296 

Day Well Spent, A, 369, 440 

Dead Shot, The, 200, 219, 390, 438, 511, 543, 


55 

Deaf as a Post, 43; cast (1848), 458 

Dean, Julia, début, characters, review (1846), 
190; 218, 249; characters (1846), 269; char- 
acters (1850), 574; 575 

Deane, Fanny, 58 : 

Deane, Mrs. and her children, 586 

Dearest Elizabeth, cast (1848), 375 

Death of Ringgold, The, 222 

De Bar, Benedict, characters (1843-44), 19 ff ;. 
leaves Bowery (1844), 28; at Mrs. Booth’s 
benefit, 48; characters (1844-45), 113 ff; at 
the Olympic (1844-45), 121 ff; joins De- 
verna at the Chatham, 117; characters at 
the Chatham (1845-46), 104 ff; 212, 215, 
214; characters (1846-47), 270 ff; De Bar 
and Deverna dissolve partnership, 277; 
characters (1847-48), 358, 359 ; 

De Begnis, as Figaro, 52; manages Palmo’s, 
53 ff; 73, 133, 147, 148, 235, 236, 246, 313, 


characters (1847), 
40 

De Buke, G., minstrel, 395 

De Camp, ringmaster, 229, 280, 409, 487 

Dechalumeau, 303, 560 

De Chast, circus, 488 

Deeds of Dreadful Note (sometimes as Crim- 
son Crimes), cast (1846), 211; 241, 207 

Deep, Deep Sea, The, 41; cast (1844), 76 

Deering, actor, 111, 155 ff, 209 ff, 268 ff 

Deering, Fanny, dancer, 213, 214, 221, 227, 
228, 244, 577 

Deering, Miss, 111, 577 

Deering, Mrs., actress, 111, 155 ff, 191, 208 ff, 
268 ff, 466 ff, 542 ff, 577 

De Goni, Signora, guitar, 68 

De Grouche, Mme., wardrobe, 29 

Dejonge, costumes, 1, 174, 255 

Delacroix, automata, 318 

Delarue, mimic, 57, 139 

Delavanti, singing actor, 172, 173 

Delcy, Miss, 167, 170, 234 

De Le Ree, P., concerts, 71, 72, 74, 81 

Delicate Ground, cast (1850), 557; 506 

Deloraine, Miss, dancer, 287, 357, 358, 363 

De Luce, Miss E., singer, 147, 140, 164, 235, 
409, 410, 503, 504, 585, 589, 590, 593, 504 

Demarest, W. H., concert, 314 

Demerlin, Mrs., actress, 233 

De Meyer, Leopold, pianist, programmes, 168, 
169, 234, 235, 230, 237; 312, 313 

De Milt, stage-machinist, 430 

Demon Head, The, cast (1844), 107 

Demon Jester, The, cast (1849), 525, 526; 528 

De Mortimer, Julie, singer, 227, 228, 244, 308, 


eM 325; 403, 405, 
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Dempster, W. R., 60, 74, 82, 144, 145, 148, 149, 
403, 406, 409, 411, 504, 510, 587 

Denin, Kate, 197; characters (1846-47), 251 ff; 
ditto (1847), 286; 302, 303, 321; characters 
1848), 354, 361; 362 ff, 367, 374, 417; char- 
acters (1848-49), 449 ff; ditto (1849), 446 ff; 
482; characters (1849-50), 534 ff 

Denin, Miss (no initial), 40 

Denin, Susan, 197; characters (1846), 203 ff, 
ditto (1846-47), 251 ff; ditto (1847), 286; 
302, 303; characters (1847-48), 321 ff; ditto 
(1848), 354, 361; 362 ff, 374, 417; characters 
(1848-49), 449 ff; 455; characters (1849), 
406 ff; 482; characters (1849-50), 533 ff 

Dennison, actor, 42 ff, 75 ff, 121 ff, 160, 203 ff, 
200 ff, 330 ff, 570 

Denouncer, The, cast (1848), 361; 366; cast 
(1849), 532; 533, 530 

De Ribas, 67 

Derr, W. R., 61, 455; characters (1850), 536 

Derwort Family, 404, 406, 411, 503 

Derwort, George Henry, 74, 238 

Derwort, H. G., 411 

Desdemona, Mrs. H. Hunt as, 5, 17, 249; Mrs. 
Shaw as, 21, 454, 538; Mrs. Preston as, 38; 
Clara Ellis as, 84, 87; Miss Clarendon as, 
135; Mrs. Bland as, 183; Mrs. Crisp as, 
218, 219; Miss Crauford as, 223; Mrs. 
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Watts as, 298; Fanny Wallack as, 330, 
418, 420; Mrs. Abbott as, 350; Mrs. Mc- 
Lean as, 359; Miss Hildreth as, 366; C. 
Wemyss as, 387, 453, 533; Mary Taylor as, 
448, Mrs. A. Knight as, 514; Marie Duret 
aS, 523, 573 

Desert, The, 237, 408, 501, 504 

Deserted Mill, The, cast (1849), 461 

Desjardins, Mlle. Pauline, dancer, 18, 53, 76, 
OI, 130, 146, 148, 154, 160, 213 

Dessonville, French singer, 104 ff 

me Op ea of the Bastille, The, cast (1848), 
44 

Desvernine, concert, 406 

Deutsche Liedertafel, 56 

Deutscher Frauenverein, 315 

Deux Roses, Les, ballet, 335, 345 

De Valerie, Miss, dancer, 335 

Develin, Miss, songs, 307 

De Vere, circus, 216 

Deverna, W. S., manager of the Chatham 
(1843-44), 28 ff; 197, 201; he and De Bar 
dissolve partnership, 277; finishes at Chat- 
ham, 287, 288; 307, 354; death, 357 

Devil in Paris, The, 116; cast (1845), 126; 
129; cast (1846), 185; 211, 204, 352, 372, 
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Devil to Pay, The, cast (1846), 207; 563 

Devil’s in It, The, cast (1844), 19 

Devilish Good Joke, A, cast (1849), 554 

Devoted Son, The, cast (1844), 26 

De Walden, T., début, characters (1844-45), 
04 ff; ditto (1845), 165 ff 

De Witt, Mrs., actress, 415 

De Zosier, Miss, 204 ff 

Diable 4 Quatre, cast (1848), 345; 414 

Diable Amoureux, Le, ballet, 299 

Diable Rouge, Le, ballet, 303, 384, 433 

Diamans de la Couronne, Les, cast (1845), 
104; 158 

Diamond, John, $500 contest, 33; 61, 62, 63; 
challenge dance, 64; 2096 

Diana and Endymion, ballet, 259 

Diana’s Revenge, cast (1843-44), 43; 46, 204 

Dickinson, minstrel, 97 

Dickinson, Isabel, characters (1848), 387, 388, 


418 

Did You Ever Send Your Wife to Newark? 
cast (1846), 184; to Harlem? cast (1846), 
215; to the Greenwich Theatre? 222; to 
Hoboken? 282 

Dietz, W., German actor, 379, 380 

Dieu vous Bénisse, 104 

Dimier, Mlle., dancer, 273, 200 

Dinneford, W., 114; produces Antigone, 134, 


135 
Dinsmore, W. B., treasurer, 479 
Distin and Sons, saxophone players, 500, 503, 
_ 505, 500, 587 
Distin, Miss, 505, 587 
Divine, Miss, circus, 61 
Dixie, authorship, 581 
Dodge, temperance singer, 82, 164, 246, 410 
Dodworth, A., 239, 406, 587, 504 
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Dodworth, H. B., 239, 406, 587 

Dodworth, Master, T., 180 

Dodworth’s Band, 82, 239, 378, 511 

Dogs of the Wreck, 188 

Doktor Wespe, 388 

Dombey and Son, at the Park, cast, pro- 
duction, criticism (1848), 415, 416; first 
version at Burton’s, review, cast (1848), 
432; revised, new casts, success, 433, 434, 
437, 438, 430, 440, 441, 444, 445; new cast 
(1849), 525; 526, 528, 529, 530; Brougham 
and Burton as Cuttle, 569 

Domestic Economy, cast (1850), 529 

Dominique, the Deserter, cast (1844), 86; 92 

Domino Noir, Le, 67, 105, 158 (see also Black 
Domino, The) 

Don Cesar de Bazan, casts (1844), 94, 108; 
110, 112, 120; cast, review (1844), 124, 125; 
120; cast (1845), 155; 171, 184, 187, 200, 
211; cast (1847), 262; 269, 293; cast (1848), 
337; 356, 365, 3606, 371, 420, 424, 455, 459, 
473, 518; cast (1849), 533; 546, 557, 5690, 


57 

Don Giovanni, extravaganza, 112; cast (1846), 
217, 218; at Burton’s (18490), 445 

Don Giovanni, opera, cast (1850), 572; 573 

Don Juan, pantomime, 31; cast (1844), 62; 
222, 357 

Don Keyser de Bassoon, 438 

Don not Done, The, cast (1844), 47, 48 

Don Pasquale, in English, cast (1846), 179; 
in Italian, cast (1849), 571 

Don Quixote, circus, 61 

Donaldson, circus, 391 

Donaldson, W., negro minstrel, 34, 216, 305, 
318 389 

Done Brown, cast (1845), 172 

Done on Both Sides, cast (1848), 376; 407 

Dongola Minstrels, 227 

Donnelly, H., minstrel, 510 

Doom of the Tory Guard, The, 117 

Dorfbarbier, Der, cast (1847), 379 

Dorn, harpist, 319 

Double-Bedded Room, The, cast (1843), 5; 
11; cast (1843), 44; 77, 157, 170, 241, 328, 
385, 455, 511, 501 

Dougherty, actor, 322 ff 

Douglas, 8, 26, 112, 179, 347, 352, 530 

Douglas, burlesque of, 466, 542, 543 

Douvry, French singer, 104 ff, 158 

Dowling, Mrs. actress, 430 ff 

Dr. Dilworth, 450, 451, 538, 561, 567 

Drake, Julia, 190, 213, 215; characters (1846), 
218 ff, 222, 243, 244; 271; characters (1846- 
47), 205 

Drake, Mrs., 112 

Drake, Mrs. A., 190 

Drake, Samuel, 190 

Dramatist, The, 421 

Drawn for the Army, cast (1846), 200 (see 
also Weaver of Lyons, The) 

Dream at Sea, The, 363 

Dream of Life, A, 463 

Drew, Master (or Mr.) 369 ff, 374, 460 ff, 532 
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Driesbach, 66, 142; characters (1848), 450 

Dromios, Vache and Hadaway as, 27, 273, 344, 
427; H. and T. Placide as, 158, 385, 386, 
388, 415, 562 

Drover Boy, The, 115, 221 

Druids, at Barnum’s 577 

Drummer, The, 43 

Drummer boys, 228 

Drummond, J. W. (or W. J.), 282, 283, 284 

Drummond light on floating theatre, 151, 


152 

Drunkard, The, cast (1844), 82; cast (1850), 
530; 540; part cast (1850), 550; another 
ocr 553; (One Glass More), 570; 578, 


59 

Drunkard’s Dream, The, 225 

Dubreuil, basso, 316, 402, 403; in opera 
(1848-49), 479 ff; 502 

Duchess de la Vaubaliére, cast (1849), 544; 

cast (1850), 506 

Due Foscari, I, cast (1847), 266; 301, 317; 
cast (1850), 591 

Duff, Mary, characters (1846-47), 205 ff; 303 

Duff, Thomas, characters (1846), 220; ditto 
(1847), 283; ditto (1848), 353, 354; ditto 
(1848-49), 447 ff 

Duffield, singer, 234, 235 

Duke’s Wager, The, cast (1850), 574 

Dumb Belle, The, 9, 29, 39; part cast (1846), 
203; 244, 293; (as The Queen’s Own), 355; 
358, 372; cast (1849), 445; 511; cast (1849); 
542; 505, 50 

ae Girl of Genoa, The, 20, 153, 270, 358, 
306, 4 

Dumb Man of Manchester, The, 31, 222, 541 

Dumb Savoyard, The, 32, 203, 544 

Dunn (no initials), actor, 543 ff 

Dunn, James C., 42 ff, 77 ff, 121, 187 ff, 243, 
345 ff, 430, 431, 451 ff, 467, 532 ff 

Dunn, John, 38, 115, 126, 146; début, parts 
(1844), 154; 266; characters (1846), 277, 
278; ditto (1846-47), 290, 201, 202; 207, 208, 
209; stage-manager at Palmo’s (1847), 
302 ff; at Barnum’s, 306; 307, 312; charac- 
ters (1848), 431; 434; characters (1849), 
445 ff; 466, 511, 523 

Dunn, Mrs. (no initials), 73, 121 ff, 243; 345 ff, 
430 ff 

Dunning, R., singer, 163, 234, 245, 246 

Durand, dancer, 429 

Duret, E. Marie, 520; characters (1850), 522, 
523, 573, 574 

Dutch Drill, 540, 550 

Duvenel, Mrs. (late Mary Maywood, under 
which name some of the following refer- 
ences will be found), characters (1843-44), 
16 ff; ditto (1844-45), 75 ff, 84 ff 

Dwarf Brothers, 508 

Dwarfs, 57, 58, 59, 137, 139, 229, 232, 306, 300, 
484, 485, 506, 508, 577 

Dying Gift The (see also Minerali), 2609 

Dyott, John, début, characters, criticism, ver- 
satility (1844-45), 84 ff; characters (1845- 
46), 106 ff; 241; characters (1846-47), 240 ff; 


274; characters (1847-48), 323 ff; ditto at 

Bowery (1848), 350 ff; 362; characters 

(1847), 379; 467, 511; characters (1849-50), 
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Dyott, Miss, child, 93; dies, 101 

Dyott, Mrs. John, début, characters (1844-45), 
86 ff; ditto (1846), 177 ff; ditto (1846-47), 
248 ff, 251 ff; ditto (1847-48), 323 ff; ditto 
(1848), 413 ff; ditto (1849), 426, 445; 500, 
557; characters (1850), 573 ff 


Eagle Eye, cast (1849), 452 

Early Days of William Shakespeare, The, cast 
(1850), 573 

Earthquake, The, 200 

East River Craftsman, The, cast (1848), 449 

Eastcott, Mrs., concerts, 403, 404 

Eaton, E. K., 280 

Eben, 593 

Eckensteher Nante im Verhor, Der, 55, 225, 
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Edge, Isaac, 78 

Eddy, Edward, début, characters (1846), 218 ff 

Edson, Calvin, 306 

Edwards (R.?), minstrel, 34 

Edwards, M. W., minstrel, 507 

Edwards, R., minstrel, 408, 489 

Eggs, artificially hatched, 66 

Egypt and Nubia, panorama, 584 

Egyptian Prince, The, 474 

Ehrenstein, cast (1848), 351, 352 

Eisfeld, Theodore, 506, 585, 588, 590, 508 

El Hyder, 22, 23, 114, 189, 107, 226, 450 

Elder Brother, The, cast (1844), 92; 94, 100, 
IOI, 102, 181, 251, 264, 273, 322; part cast 
(1848), 341; 421, 517 

Election of 1841, The, 34 

Elena, Annibale, pianist, 504 

Elena, Luigi, violinist, 503, 504, 505, 587 

Eleutheria, cantata, 504, 504 

Eleventh Hour, The, 114 

Elijah sung, 403 

Elisir d’Amore, L’, cast (1844), 53, 130; cast 
(1847), 302; cast (1848), 386; 387, 419, 480; 
cast (1848), 479; casts (1849), 481, 563; 
casts (1850), 572, 591; in English (as The 
Elixir of Love), 172 

Elizabeth, child vocalist, 137, 228 

Ella Rosenberg, 460 

Ellis, actor, 276 a 

Ellis, Clara, début, characters, criticism (1844- 
45), 84 ff; characters (1846), 218 ff 

Elliston, actor, 353 

Elmira, musical glasses, 582 

Elssler Brothers, gymnasts, 32, 54; at Ho- 
boken; feats described, 80; 159, 160, 307 

Elssler, Gustave, 219 

Elssler, Louis, 229, 486, 576 

Eltz, P., bassoon, 505 

Elysian Fields, Hoboken, 79, 161, 505 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 594 

Emigrant’s Dream, The, cast (1847), 337 

Emir of Aji, 400 

Emir of Ayah, 144 
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Emmet, (or Emmit), Dan, returns from Eng- 
land, 140, 141; 142, 144, 162, 581 

Emmett, Mrs., actress, 281 ff 

Emmit, Mrs., singer, 310 

Emons, Delia, 162 

Enchanted Bell, The, ballet, cast (1849), 428 

Enchanted Deer, The, cast (1846), 211 

Enchanted Fountain, The, 187, 188 

Enchanted Horse, The, cast (1844), 88; 89 

Enchanted Isle, The, casts (1849), 440, 474; 
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Enchanter, The, cast (1849), 464 

Enchantress, The, cast, spectacle, 203, 204; 
another version, scenery, cast (1849), 425 

End of the World, The, 411 

England and America, entrée, 140 

English Female Acrobats, 494, 405 

Ernani, casts (1847), 263, 267; 301, 315, 318; 
cast (1847), 381, 382; 383; cast (1849), 420; 
cast (1848), 480; cast (1849), 481; cast 
(1850), 5606; cast (1849), 571; 572; casts 
(1850), 576, 590, 591; 592 

Ernest, French actor, 496 

Ernest Maltravers, 23; cast (1844), 106; 186; 
192, 460 

Ernestine, casts (1847), 262, 336; 536 

Ernst, Philip, flute, 238, 404 

Esmeralda, part cast (1848), 351; 447; cast 
(1848), 457; cast (1849), 460; 550, 569 

Esmeralda, ballet, 413, 414, 416, 457, 545 

Esmeralda, burlesque, cast (1848), 471; 478 

Ethan Allen, cast, review (1847), 272 

Ethiopian Burlesque Company, 160 (see 
Palmo’s Late Company) 

Ethiopian Harmonists, 226 

Ethiopian Melodists, 398, 408, 480 

Ethiopian Minstrels, 114, 130, 142, 245, 305, 


30 

Ethiopian Minstrels (now Campbell’s Sere- 
naders), 318 ; 

Ethiopian (Female) Mountain Singers, 494, 


495 

Ethiopian Operatic Brothers and Sable Sisters, 
161, 287, 206 

Ethiopian Serenaders, 54, 56, 57, 74, 131, 135, 
130, 142; programmes, 223, 224; 304; re- 
turn from Europe, compared with Chris- 
ty’s, programme (1847-48), 377, 378; 379, 
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Ethiopian Serenaders, a new band, 507 

Etienne, D. G., at Palmo’s (1844), 50 ff; 68, 
71, 73, 146, 147, 163, 224, 236 

Eton Boy, The (adapted as The West Point 
Cadet), 170; (as The College Boy), 219; 
cast (1846), 252; 413; cast (1848), 418; 443 

Eugein (sic), minstrel, 410 

Eugene Aram, cast (1847), 265 

Eugénie, actress, 104 ff 

Europe, Voyage to, panorama, 584 

Eustace, Master, 248 

Euterpean Society, concerts, 72, 147, 314, 405, 


504, 589 : ; 
Eva of Alsace (i.e, Old Regimentals), cast 
(1846), 213 
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Evadne, part cast (1843), 20; part cast (1844), 
26; 360, 109, 188, 273, 275, 347, 452, 453, 


574 ; 

Evans, J. G., minstrel, 398, 300, 485, 493, 510 

Everard, actor, characters, 42 ff, 77 ff, 121 ff, 
208 ff, 242, 2090 ff, 330 ff, 368 

Everard, Mrs., characters, 42 ff, 121 ff, 567 ff 

Evers, John, 584 

Every Man in His Humour, cast (1846), 179; 
180, 186 

Every One Has His Fault, cast (1848), 421; 
cast (1849), 482 

Everybody’s Husband, 341, 342 

Evil Eye, The, 25, 153 

Exhilarating Gas, 66 

Exile and Death of Napoleon, The, cast 
(1843), 21 ‘ 

Extremes, cast (1850), 519, 520; revised cast 
(1850), 523 


Fabrikant, Der, 388 

Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady, 157, 165, 
242; cast (1847), 335; 330, 362, 386, 511, 
523, 556, 574 

Fair One with the Golden Locks, The, cast, 
success (1844), 17, 18; 19; part casts 
(1844), 37, 77; 91, 122; part cast (1849), 
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Fair Star, cast (1846), 290; 203, 473 

Fairies’ Lake, The, cast, 210 

Fairy Circle, The, 203 

Fakir of Ava (see Francisco) 

Fall of the Bastille, The, 449 

Falsche Jenny Lind, Die, 389 

False Pretences, cast (1844), 40 

Falstaff, Hackett as, 3, 8, 90, 165, 181, 243, 324, 
386, 387, 426, 484, 516, 562; Bass as, 178, 
191, 532, 574; H. Lynne as, 352; John Gil- 
bert as, 537 

Family Jars, 407 

Family Ties, cast (1846), 185 

Fanatico per la Musica, II, 325 

Fanchette, 303 

Fanning, Miss H., reader, 499, 585 

Fanny, Mlle., French actress, 105 

Fanny, ourang-outang, 137; dies, 227 

Fantoccini, 79, 229, 380, 584 

Farrell, James B., minstrel, 394, 410 

Farren, George P., 338 

Farren, Mrs. George P., characters, review 
(1848), 338; 339; characters (1850), 521, 
522; 523 

Fasciotti, Virginia, opera, 481, 504 

Fashion, production, cast, reviews (1845), 98, 
99, 100; 103, 165, 183; cast (1848), 343 

Fashionable Arrivals, cast (1847), 202 

Fast Man, The, casts (1849), 441, 442, 452 

Fat persons exhibited, 57, 138, 130, 228, 485 

Fatal Curiosity, The, cast (1844), 25 

Fatal Dowry, The, 187 

Fatal Snowstorm, The (Lowina of Tobolskoi), 
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Faucit, Helen, as to Macready, 6; 166, 204 
Faulconbridge, J. R. Scott as, 21; W. Mar- 
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shall as, 201; Vandenhoff as, 252 ff; Ryder 
as, 454; J. W. Wallack, Jr. as, 538 

Faust, cast (1845), 195 

Favorita (or Favorite), La, cast, review 
(1845), 104, 105; 158; in English, cast 
(1847), 324; cast (1849), 480; 500; casts 
(1850), 565, 566, 573, 501; 502 

Fazio, 36, 109, 188, 189, 190, 250, 258, 263, 260, 
273, 208, 360, 515, 518, 574 

Fecher, Adam 72 

Feejee Mermaid, 57 

Fell, Miss, actress, 296 

Fellow Servants, 204 

Fellows’s New York Ethiopian Operatic 
Troupe (late Pierce’s), 559 

Felon’s Last Dream, The, cast (1850), 540 

Female Academy, Brooklyn, 319, 320, 400 ff, 
508 ff, 503 ff 

Female Acrobats, 494, 495, 582 

Female Bluebeard, The, cast (1844), 23, 24 

Female Brigand, The, circus, 225 

Female Brigand, The, play, cast (1846), 277 

Female Forty Thieves, The, cast (1849), 542; 
543, 545, 549 

Female Guard, The (Aladdin burlesque), cast 
(1849), 544; 545, 550 : 

Female Horse Thief, The, adverse criticism, 
119; cast (1845), 195; 197, 203, 205, 271, 358 

Female Minstrels, 399 

Female Serenaders, 402, 495, 582 

Fenno, A. W., characters (1844), 75 ff; ditto 
(1844-45), 121 ff; ditto (at the Chatham, 
1846), 205 ff; ditto (1845-46), 208 ff; ditto 
(1846), 243, 244, 276 ff; 280, 372 

Ferez, circus, 327 

Ferin, Ravel company, 242, 433 

Feron, Mme, 15 

Fest der Handwerker, Das, 227 

Féte Champétre, 240, 303 

Feudal Times, cast (1848), 352, 353; cast 
(1850), 521 

Field, characters (1843-44), 20 ff 

Fighting by Proxy, cast (1845), 126 

Fille de Dominique, La, 158 

Fille de Marbre, La, ballet, 560 

Fille du Régiment, La, 19 (see also Daughter 
of the Regiment, Child of the Regiment, 
and Vivandiére, La); “composed for E. 
Borghese,” 53; 67, 75,77, 105, 119, 158; 
partial cast (1848), 386; 387, 563 

Fille mal Gardée, La, 273 

Fire Banner, The, 450 

CE pees at J. B. Booth, Jr.’s benefit, 
I 

Fire King, 400; and Queen, 390 

Fire Raiser, The, 276, 207 

Fireman’s Daughter, The, part cast (1846), 
223; 295 

Fireworks, 78, 70, 164 mf 

First Fratricide, The, 48 (see Fratricide) 

First Night, The, 283 

Fisher, acor, 540 

Fisher, Alexina, characters (1850), 519; 523, 


577, 578 


Fisher, Amelia, 266 

Fisher, Clara (see Maeder, Clara Fisher) 

Fisher, John, characters (1843-44), 1 ff; 54; 
characters (1844-45), 84 ff; ditto (1845-46), 
Teas ditto (1846-47), 248 ff; death, 266; 
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Fisher’s (Clara) Shakespearian Cabinet, 389 

Fistimania, cast (1849), 441 

Fitzgerald, monologue, 525 

Fitz-Henry, Ned, minstrel, 410 

Fitzjames, Miss, actress, 286, 331 ff 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs., 220 

Five Hundred Pounds Reward, 295 

Flannery, M., dancer, 309 

Flavin, Martin, comic singer, 226, 232, 401 

Fleming, actor from the South, 100 

Fleming, Bowery Theatre, 106 ff 

Fleming, W. M., characters (1843-44), 22 ff; 
ditto (1845-46), 165 ff; characters, review 
(1847), 283, 284; characters (1847-48), 
331 ff; reads, 499; characters (1850), 574; 
reads, 504, 505 

Fletcher, minor actor, 415 ff, 441, 560 ff 

Fletcher, with Ravels, 563 

Fletcher, J., living tableaux, 
Theatre, 354 ff, 350, 361, 371 

Fleur de Champs, ballet, 181 

Fleury Jolly, Mme., 316, 403, 409 

Floating Beacon, The, part cast (1845), 153; 
205, 206, 284, 200; (as The Norwegian 
Wreckers), 465; 544 

Floating Theatre, described; performances 
(1845), 150ff; 221; in Brooklyn (1845), 
245; 207 : 

Florence, Mrs. W. J. (Malvina Pray), 343, 


at Chatham 
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Florence, W. J., characters (1850), 567 ff 

Flowers of Chivalry, circus, 61 

Flowers of the Forest, cast (1847), 335, 336 

Flying Colours, cast (1850), 558 

Flying Dutchman, The, cast (1844), 13; 20, 
201, 346, 358, 542; part cast (1850), 550 

Flying Horse, The, cast (1846), 213; 204 

Flynn, Miss (perhaps not the same actress), 
62° 85 ff, 111, 165 ff, 178, lol, 252, 302 ff, 
321 ff, 415, 500, 562, 575 

Flynn, Mrs. Thomas, 40, 136; characters 
(1846), 202 ff; ditto (1846-47), 277 ff 

Flynn, Thomas, 136, 303 

Foletta, ballet, 428 

Folie d’un Peintre, La, ballet, 335_ 

Follies of a Night, The, cast, review (1844), 
122, 123; cast (1845), 168; 169, 171, 184, 
209, 211, 293, 204; cast (1848), 345; 350, 
414; cast (1850), 567 

Fontana, concerts, 237, 313 

Forbes, actor, 420 

Fordhoff, singer, 79 

Foreign Prince, The, 64, 358, 545 

Forest of Bondy, The, 187, 222 

Forest Rose, The, 112, 127, 180, 201, 473; part 
cast (1849), 476; 550 

Forrest, A., minstrel, 399, 493, 510 

Forrest, Edwin, 2; and Macready, 3, 4; char- 
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acters (1843), poor business; Macready on 
Forrest’s art, 7; 11; Forrest-Macready 
rivalry, 17; Forrest and the American 
dramatist, 18; 92, 102; characters (1846), 
249; 251, 257; characters, review’ (1847), 
261, 262; characters (1847), 264; 270; char- 
acters (1847), 323; last appearances at 
Park (1847), 324, 325; characters (1848), 
418; 420; characters (1849), 420, 427; For- 
rest, Macready and Hamblin all play Mac- 
beth, (May 7, 1849), 482, 483; Forrest- 
Macready riots (1849), 482, 483, 484 

Forrest, Louisa, dancer, 224 

Forrest, Mrs. Edwin, 4 

Forrester, actor, 40, 62, 63, 114 ff, 221, 268 ff, 
273, 463 ff 

Fort Richmond, Staten Island, 75 

Forti, G., opera, 518, 571 ff, 587, 588 

For-Timmio and Her Several Gifted Servants, 
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Fortune’s Frolic, 31, 39 

Fortunio, cast, Mrs. Hunt’s success (1844), 14, 
15; 19; at Bowery, cast (1844), 26; 90; cast 
(1845), 168; 185, 353, 448; cast (1850), 


5090 

Forty and Fifty, 322, 363, 414, 511 

Forty Thieves, The, 63, 75 (Open Sesame), 
450, 551 

Forty Winks, cast (1849), 442; 528 

Foster, C., 203 

Foster, Miss A., Shaker, 311 

Foulah Slave, The, 187 

Founded on Facts, 414; cast (1849), 423; casts 
(1848), 460, 471 

Four Lovers, The, 358 

Four Mowbrays, The, 326, 517, 577 

Four Musketeers, The, cast (1849), 535; 541 

Four of the B’hoys, cast (1850), 540 

Four Quarters of the Globe, The, 230 

Four Sisters, The, 136, 185, 293, 384, 506 

Fox, Master, minstrel, 161 

Fra Diavolo, 15, 45, 46, 157, 167, 205, 351; 
casts (1849), 516, 555 

France in 780, cast (1844), 54 

Francisco, fakir of Ava, 59, 66, 161, 162, 395 
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Frank Fox Phipps, 124 

Frank McLaughlin, cast (1849), 556; 557 

Franklin, Hiram, described, 35; 62, 65, 216, 
230, 247, 579 / 

Franklin, Master W., circus, 579 

Franklin, Miss, actress, 287 

Franklin Theatre, 58, 218; (Adelphi), 400, 
401; 493 ff; as Kemp’s Lyceum, 494; Pesch 
and Lea, proprietors, 494 

Franklin Museum (1849-50), 582 

Franz, ballet director, 406 

Frary, Mrs., 151 ff, 324 ff, 407, 408 

Fratricide, pantomime, 31 (see First Fratri- 
cide, The) 

Frazer, singer, 93; characters (1845), 172, 173; 
ditto (1846), 170, 180; 234, 314, 321 ff 

Frazer, Fanny, 490, 506, 593 

Freaks of Fortune (Fortune’s Frolic), 31 
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Frédéric, dancer, 170, 177, 260, 299, 324, 338, 
379; at Burton’s (1848-49), 430ff; 474; 
characters (1849-50), 525 ff 

Fredericks, W. S., 13; characters (1844), 17 ff; 
74; acting-manager, characters (1847), 298; 
characters (1847-48), 331 ff; ditto (1848- 
49), 418 ff; ditto (1849-50), 513 ff; 562 

Free and Easy, 231, 311, 583 (see infra) 

Free concerts, 235, 408 

Freebertshyser Family, 588 

Freeland, actor, 1 ff, 54, 85 ff 

Freer, Charles, characters (1844-45), 114 ff; 
129; manages Greenwich Theatre, charac- 
ters (1846), 221 ff; characters, 281, 282, 


2095 ff 

Freiburger’s Felsenkeller, 588 

Freischiitz, Der, cast (1844), 24; 167; cast 
(1845), 224; 351 

French, tambourine, 139 

French and Heiser, managers, Castle Garden, 
507, 590 ff 

French Opera and Plays, 103, 104, 105, 158 

French Polish, 77 

French Serenaders, 493 

French Spy, The, 203, 221, 222, 223, 298, 209, 
463, 550 

Frenzel, W., 587 

Fréres Frangais, 141 

Fresnai, Mlle., singer, 386 

Fried Shots, cast (1843), 43 

Friend of the Family, The, cast (1845), 209 

Friend Waggles, casts (1850), 523, 532 

Frightened to Death, 287 

Frohlich, 225 

Frohman, Daniel, 476 

Frontier of Savoy, The (A Peculiar Position), 


244 

Frost, minstrel, 139, 163 

Fry, E. R., directs opera, 479 ff 
Fud-gee Mermaid, 57 

Fuller, actor, 165 ff 

Fullgraff, oboe, 80 


G. T. T. (Gone to Texas), cast (1844), 89; 
92, 93, 96 

Galbraith, stage carpenter and machinist, 329 

Gallagher, actor, 155 ff 

Gallopade, The (The 
(1845), 96 

Gallope des Drapeaux, 257, 324 

Gallott, 1 ff, 03 ff, 165 ff 248 ff, 323 ff, 341 ff, 
418 ff, 563, 572 

Gallott, Mrs., 93, 252 

Galsiano, Tyrolese singer, 233 

Gambler’s Fate, The (ie., The Hut of the 
Red Mountain), 5096 

Gamecock of the Wilderness, The (revised as 
The Backwoodsman, q. v.), 180; 263 

Gamester, The, cast (1845), 166; 184; part 
cast (1846), 249; 252, 258, 265, 273, 283, 
285, 338, 343, 340, 421; cast (1850), 520 

Gann, characters, 84 ff 

Gannon, Mary Ann, characters (1844), 25; 37, 
38, 58, 60; review, 114 ff; characters (1849), 
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467 ff; at the Olympic, characters (1848- 
49), 460 ff; 520, 554 
Garcia, Rosa, singer, 150, 160, 235 
Garde Mobile, The, cast (1848), 472 
Gardener, Pantaloon, 494 
Gardner, Camille, equestrienne, 231, 300, 327, 


Gardner, Dan, 160, 161, 163; clown and min- 
216; clown, 309, 327, 487, 488, 
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Gardner, F., tenor, 167, 170, 350, 351 

Gardner, Henry, circus, 62, 65, 487 

Garreau, ’cello, 145 

Garry, French singer, 104 ff, 158 

Garvey, Miss actress, 268, 373 

Garvey, Master, circus, 309 

Garzynski, Misses, dancers, 390 

Gascon, Rosa, dancer, 161 

Gasparino, singer, 325 

Gates, W. F., 22, 27 

Gemma di Vergy, 67 

Genevieve, 200, 201 

Genevieve of Brabant, cast (1848), 450; 451 

Genovesi, Felix, singer, 316; characters (1847- 
48), 382, 383 

George, Master, 421 

George Barnwell, 12, 14; part cast (1845), 95; 
330, 354 

Gerli, Teodolinda, 263, 266, 267, 315, 317 

German musical excursion, 316 

German Plays and Actors, 55, 56, 136, 137, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 304, 388, 380 

Germani, circus, 327 

Germania Band, 506 

Germania Musical Society, 501, 502, 504, 508, 


587 
Germania Quartette Band, 588 
Germon, F. C., minstrel, 30, 54, 56, 57, 74, 
131, 135, 136, 142, 223, 304, 337, 493, 580 
Giafar al Barmeki, 20 
Giant of the Forest, The, 384 
Giants exhibited, 59, 138, 202, 227, 220, 305, 
300, 384, 300, 484, 485, 577, 578 
Gibert, singer, 237, 313 
Gil Blas, cast (1848), 353 
Gilbert, John, 342; characters (1848-49), 412 ff, 
450 ff; 482, 523; characters (1849-50), 


532 ff; 567 
Gilbert, Mrs. G. H., 548 
Gilbert, Mrs. John, characters (1848), 413 ff; 
427; characters (1848-49), 450ff; ditto 
_ (1849-50), 533 ff; 567, 572 
Gilderoy, 186, 274, 275 
Ginger Blue, 357 
Giovanni in Gotham, 43, 44, 46 
Gipsies exhibited, 58 
Gipsy King, The, cast (1844), 114; part cast 
(1846), 221 
Giselle, cast (1846), 177; 178, 181, 242, 260, 
265, 200, 303, 324, 328, 342, 347, 351, 358, 
379, 420, 444, 563 
Gisippus, cast (1844), 85; 92, 100, 101, 264, 
322, 342 
Giubilei, A., singer, 324, 470 ff, 500, 503, 571 


Giuramento, Ii, cast (1848), 383; cast (1849), 
_ 480; 573. ts 

Gjertz, Sophie, pianist, 68, 69, 72 

Gladiator, The, 8, 249, 257, 261, 264, 323, 325; 
part cast (1848), 418; 420 

Gladstane, W., scene-painter, 217 

Glance at New York in 1848, A, 232, 363, 
304; cast (1848), 366; 367; cast, account 
of, etc. (1848), 372, 373; revised version, 
374, 375; 376, 388; cast (1848), 457; 459, 
472, 474, 511, 558 

Glass-blowers, 228 

Glencoe, cast (1848), 341 

Glenroy, John, 60, 97, 410, 579 

Gliddon’s Panorama of the Nile, 584 

Glindon, concerts, 311 

Gnome Fly, The, 202 

Goblin of the Alps, The, ballet, 4209 

Godenski, 303, 560 

Going to the Races, cast (1848), 470; 549 (see 
infra) 

Going to the Trot (same as Going to the 
Races), 449 

Gold, lump of, exhibited, 486 

Gold Diggers, The (The Imp of Riches), 523 

Gold Fever, The, cast (1848), 473 

Gold Mines of California, The, panorama, 595 

Gold Seekers, The, cast (1848), 450 

Golden Farmer, The, 38, 108, 112, 153, 159, 
186, 200, 203, 222; part cast (1847), 265; 
274, 284; part casts (1848), 361, 306; 457, 
458, 540, 503, 507 

Golden Key, The, pantomime, 359 

Gone to Texas (see G. T. T.) 

Good Night’s Rest, A, cast (1844), 46; 63 

Goodall, W. R., characters (1850), 577, 578 

Goodenow, actor, 36 ff, 21 

Goodseault, characters (1849), 464 ff 

Goodwin, actor, 114 

Goodwin, J., dancer, 39, 161 

Gordon, Fanny, characters (1845-46), 165 ff; 
ditto (1846-47), 252 ff; 276; characters 
(1847-48), 330 ff; 415; characters (1848-49), 
440 ff; 460; characters (1849-50), 554 ff 

Gossin, John, clown, 35, 61, 63, 140, 217, 230, 
247, 309, 391, 487, 547, 579 

Gossin Mrs., 35, 61, 62, 63, 142, 247 

Gothic Hall, Brooklyn, 245, 246, 319, 400 ff, 


503 ff 4 

Gothic Theatre, Gothic Hall, 388 

Gough, John B., 82, 163, 246 

Gould, Napoleon, minstrel, 580 

Gouldson, actor, 191, 208 ff, 348 ff, 413 ff, 
452 ff, 533 ff 

Gourlay, characters, 86 ff, 165 ff, 181 ff; 242 

Governor’s Wife, The, cast (1845), 210; cast 
(1846), 278; 302; cast (1847), 322; 368, 547 

Grace, actor, 434 

Graciosa and Percinet, cast (1845), 208; 200, 
211, 204, 370, 371 

Graham, George, 42 ff, 294; 208 

Grain (no initial), scene-painter, 152, 155, 174, 
192 

Grain, F., 186 
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Grain, P., 29, 50, 186 
Grandfather Whitehead, 8, 30, 47, 77, 101, 102, 
128, 157, 210, 241, 326, 342, 385, 415, 425, 


561, 50 

Grattan, H. P., characters (1843), 30; ditto 
(1845-46), 195, 1096; ditto (1846), 200, 
217 ff; 266, 260, 293; stage-manager, char- 
nae ee 207, 208; 341, 358, 365, 
379, 

Gran, Neen . P. (formerly Mrs. Madison, 
under which name most of the following 
items will be found), characters (1845-46), 
186 ff; ditto (1846-47), 268 ff; ditto (1847- 
48), 348 ff, 355 ff; ditto (1850), 546 ff; an- 
nounced as Mrs. Grattan, 550 

Graube, Lea, 398 

Great Original, The, 553 

Greatorex, organist, 405, 410, 503, 505, 508, 
580, 593, 504 

Greeley, E. G., 306 

Greeley, Horace, burlesqued, 442, 443 

Green Bushes, cast (1845), 98; 102, 103, 116, 
120, 190, 205, 206 

Green Mountain Boy, The, 201, 459, 477 

Sie Mountain Boys, song of Ethan Allen, 


Gran Room Club, New York, book of ex- 
penditures, Bowery Theatre, 191; 270 

Green-Eyed Monster, The, cast (1845), 125 

Greene, J., characters, 20 ff, 36 ff, 114 ff, 278 ff; 
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Greene, Mrs. J., characters (1844), 36 ff; ditto 
(1844-45), 114 ff; 203 ff; 

47), 277 ff; ditto (1849), 426 ff 

Gres Circus (1844), 65, 66 

Greenwich Theatre, 190, 213, 217 ff, 220 ff, 
250, 205, 296, 207, 208; becomes New York 
Ses House (1847), end of the theatre, 

209 

Greenwood, Miss, actress, 233, 207; at Bar- 
num’s, 305, 306 

Gregg, actor, 110, 104 ff 

Gretna Green (as Stolen Matches), 316; 379 

Griffith, Mrs., characters, 85 ff, 111 

Griffiths, Miss., actress, 104 ff 

Grimaldi’s Automata, 58 

Grisi, Giulia, 321, 564 

Grist to the Mill, cast (1844), 89; 90, 92, 185, 
355, 374, 385, 408, 470, 561 

Griswold, David D., 587 

Groeneveldt, Why Vn Wits WAG, EO, GOB} 

Grossi, A., dancer, 335, 345, 412 ff, 428 

Grosvenor, Joseph, characters, 430 ff, 554 ff, 


573 
Grotius, Hugo, 583 
Guiberneau, Palmo’s opera, 51. 
Guidi, G., singer, 563, 571 ff; 587, 588, 589, 590 
Guidicini, scene-painter, 186, 381 
Guillaume, “Professor,” Viennese artists, 497 
Guillaume Tell, production, cast (1845), 104 
Guinea Serenaders, 150 med OR OA ORS 
Gullen, Miss., actress, 119 
Gullen, Mrs., equestrienne, 35, 140, 216, 308, 
300, 301 
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characters (1846-- 


gus played by Randall, Scotch giant, 


Ginea Family, 153 

Gung, J. eds on him—Musical Arri- 
vals), 4 

Gung’l, ine début, concerts (1848-49), 502, 
503, 505, 508 

Gung’l’s Band, 507, 500, 510, 512, 593, 385 4 

Gunsmith of ‘Orleans, The, cast (1845), 

Gurner, Mrs., 331 

Guy Mannering, 198, 205, 214, 219; cast 
(1848), 372; part cast (1849), 514; 515; 
cast (1850), 568; 570, 575 


Haase, trumpet, 505 

Hackett, singer, 69 

Hackett, J. H., heer (1843), Boe O mtr 
9o, 165; characters (1846), 181, 243; co- 
manager of Palmo’s (1846), 2099; charac- 
ters (1847),*324; ditto (1848), 386; wen 
(1849), 426; 482; characters (1849), 516 


Hadaway, Thomas, characters (1844), 27; 
ditto (1844-45), 106ff; 128; characters 
(1845-46), 186ff; 193, 244; characters 


(1846-47), 268 ff; ditto (1847-48), 335 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 418 ff; 467; characters 
(1848), 525; 577, 578 

Haines, W., minstrelsy, 304 

Hajah, divination, 57 

Hales, Robert, English giant, 485, 577 

Hall, actor, 119, 194 ff, 330 ff 

Hall, J. H., 31, 220 ff, 276, 345 ff, 448 ff 

Hall, J. R,, 33, 30ff, 228 

Hall, Miss, actress, 248 ff 

Hall of Novelty, 232, 308 

Hall’s Buildings, Brooklyn, 163, 164, 246 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, and Macready, 4 

Hallet (or Hallett), Jim, minstrel, 61, 63, 130, 


142 

Hamblin, Mrs. T. S., 
NEES. Ife Se 

Hamblin, T. S., plays same parts as Mac- 
ready, 10; rivalry with Macready, charac- 
ters, 25; manager, Bowery (1844-45), 
106 ff; characters (1845), 187; does not 
play (1846-47), 276; takes Park Theatre, 
pays Simpson an annuity, 329; manages 
Bowery (1848), 350 ff; manager of Park 
and Bowery (1848), characters, 412 ff; 
427; characters (1848), 448; characters 
(1849), 453, 454, 455; 400; he, Forrest and 
Macready play Macbeth (May 7, 1849), 
482, 483; 520; characters (1850), 538; 572 

Hamilton, actor (no initials—possibly differ- 
ent performers), 111, 233, 244, 430 ff, 464 ff, 
507, 524 ff, 530, 540, 542 ff 

Hamilton, singer, 13 

Hamilton, Mrs. actress, 233 

Hamilton, Mrs. (Sarah Chapman), 244, 573 ff 

Hamlet, 3, 5, 8; part cast (1844), Macready’s 
most popular play in America, 16; 17, 18, 
Ae CARE (GME), One ab, G8 joni’ eacic 
(1844), 40, 84, 86, 92, 116; read by Mur- 
doch, 144; review, part cast (1845), 168; 


the first (see Charles, 
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169, 187, 193, 194; by amateurs, 225; 249, 
251, 264, 260, 270, 273, 274, 283, 285, 322, 
325; part cast (1847), 330; 341, 352; casts 
(1848), 362, 387; songs from, 409; casts 
(1848), 412, 413; 418, 448; cast (1849), 453; 
454; read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 585; read 
by Macready, 408; read by W. M. Pfenine 
499, 504, 505; casts (1840), 511, 517; 522, 
532, 537; casts (1850), 538, 530, 547; 574, 
576; read by G. Vandenhoff, 585; read by 
Miss Kimberly, 585 

Hamlet, Macready as, 3, 5, 16, 17, 86, 387; 
Forrest as, 8, 249, 418; J. B. Booth as, 18, 
194, 270, 274; Hamblin as, 16, 20, 21, 25, 
26, 187, 193, 412, 448, 454, 538; J. W. Wal- 
lack, Jr., as, 40, 453, 532, 537; J 
son as, 84, 92, 251, 264, 322, 341; Freer as, 
116; C, Kean as, 168, 169; Murdoch as, 
169, 330, 517; by an amateur, 225; Mrs. 
Shaw as, 269, 273; W. M. Fleming as, 283; 
J. B. Roberts as, 283, 285; C. Dibdin Pitt 
as, 325; J. R. Scott as, 352; A. A. Addams 
as, 362; Fanny Wallack as, 511, 576; Mc- 
Kean Buchanan as, 522; W. Marshall as, 
547; G. Vandenhoff at, 574 

Hamlet, opera, 566 

Hamlet Travestie, 44, 77, 210; cast (1847), 
355; 350, 413, 509 

Hamlin, “positionist,” 61 

Hammond, W. J., few appearances, and death, 
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Handcock, W., Franklin (Adelphi) Theatre, 
401, 493 

Handsome Husband, The, 544 

Handy Andy, 37 

Hanington, 2209 

Hanington’s Dioramas, 402, 584 

Hanley, J. G., 58 

Hansen, Isidora, 593, 504 

Happiest Day of My Life, The, cast (1845), 
129; 544 

Happy Man, The, 112, 199, 248, 250, 277, 285 
286, 326, 366, 410, 454, 463, 465, 407, 542, 


545 

Hardwick, Josephine, 212 

Hardwick, Mary A., 40, 73, 127, 120, 212, 227 

Hardwick, Mrs., 73; characters, 75 ff, 121 ff, 
200 ff; 234, 289 

Harlequin and the Ocean Imp, 31 

Harlequin Punchinello, 356 

Harlequin Santa Claus, 58 

Harmoneons, 225, 246 

Harrigan and Hart, 373, 437 

Harrington, G. A., minstrel, 30, 54, 56, 57, 74, 
131, 135, 136, 142, 223, 304, 377, 493, 580 

Harrington, G. N. (see Christy, G. N.) . 

Harrington, John, magic and ventriloquism, 
198, 244, 390 ; 

Harrington and son, circus, 226 

Harrington’s Dioramas, 499 

Harris, actor, 572 

Harris, D. S., 245 t 

Harrison, (no initial, possibly different ac- 
tors), characters, 32 ff, 94, 111, 134, 563 


Harrison, Gabriel, 511, 502, 507 

Harrison, Mrs. (no initials, different ac- 
tresses), characters, 29 ff, 121, 280, 298, 299 

Harrison, W. B., improvisatore, 71, 79, 227, 
300, 307, 318, 577, 578, 580 

Hart, Mrs., actress, 533 

Harvard Theatre Collection, 90, 91, 95, 113, 
114, 118, 119, 192, 216, 269, 270, 273, 206, 
364, 416, 484, 488, 489 

Hasty Conclusions, cast (1846), 190 

Hatton, J. L., concerts, 387, 408, 501, 593 

Haunted Inn, The, cast (1846), 212 

Haunted Man, The, casts (1849), 440, 451, 
474, 528 

Hauser, Caspar, monkey-man, 57 

Hauser Family, 305, 403, 404, 406, 408, 409 

Hautonville, Mrs., 159, 201; characters, 218 ff; 
511, 552 

Havana Opera Company, 263, 266, 267, 301, 
315; at Castle Garden (1847), 317; 402, 
403; at Niblo’s (1850), 563 ff; at Astor 
Place (1850), 575, 576; at Castle Garden 
(1850), 500 ff 

Hawk of Hawk Hollow, cast (1844), 38 

Hawk, the Highwayman, cast (1847), 286 

Hawks of Hawk Hollow, The, cast (1848), 350 

Hayden, Miss, actress, 264 

Haynes, actor, 533 ff 

Hazard of the Die, The, 14 

Hazard of the Heart, The, part cast (1846), 
201, 202 

Hazelett, J., circus, 579 

He Lies Like Truth, 360 

Headsman, The, cast (1849), 453 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, The, 279 

Hearts are Trumps, casts (1849), 526, 533, 542 

Heath, actor, 178, 252 ff, 325 ff, 430 ff, 448 ff 

Hecht, Jules, 312, 315, 403, 503, 588 

Hector, J. R., concerts, 163, 410 

Heinrich, A. P., 237 

Heir at Law, The, part cast (1844), 37; 112, 
184; cast (1846), 242; part cast (1847), 
324; 361, 443, 444, 528, 531; part cast 
(1850), 551 

Heister, George, scenery, 186, 192; at Broad- 
way Theatre (1847-48), 329 ff; 584 

Helen Oakleigh, cast (1848), 306; 456 

Hemlock Draught, The, cast (1849), 442 

Henkins, H., characters, 187 ff, 221 ff, 577, 578 

Henri, 241 

Henrico, flying cord, 78 

Henry, Mr., characters, 368 ff, 460 ff; 563 

ON en 191, 304, 368 ff, 384 ff, 460 ff, 


561 

Henry IV, Part I, 8; partial cast (1844), 90; 
ditto (1845), 165; ditto (1846), 178; read 
by Murdoch, 144; 181, 191; partial cast 
(1847), 324; 352; cast (1848), 387; partial 
cast (1849), 426; read by Fanny Kemble, 
498, 499; 516; cast (1850), 537; 562; par- 
tial cast (1850), 574 

Henry IV, Part II, read by Fanny Kemble, 


585 
Henry V, read by Fanny Kemble, 585 
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Henry VIII, cast (1848), 349; casts (1849), 
454, 514; read by Fanny Kemble, 499; 518; 
partial cast (1850), 538 

Henry VIII, W. Marshall as, 349; Ryder as, 
4545 W. R. Blake as, 514; John Gilbert as, 
53 

Henssler, Frederick, 571 

Herbert, actor, 114, 287; 361 

Herbert, C., 532 

Herbert, J., 455, 450, 544 ff 

Herbert, Mrs. [J.?], 287 

Herbert, Mrs. J.; 355 ff, 450 ff, 455 ff, 533 ff 

Herculean Brothers, 7 

Hercules, King of Clubs, 386 

Hercules of Brittany, 32 

Herman, J. A., minstrel, 490 

Hermitage, Free and Easy, 583 

Hernandez, Master, circus, 280, 409, 486 

Hero and Leander, cast (1848), 470; 473, 475, 


5DD 

Heron, Agnes and Fanny, 326 

Herr Hampelmann sucht ein Logis, 389 

Herr Nanny, burlesque of Ernani, cast (1849), 
443 

Herring, Fanny, début, characters (1847-48), 
358 ff; at Olympic, 470 ff; 547, 551; charac- 
ters (1850), 596 

Herring, Mrs., characters (1843-44), 20 ff; 63, 
134; mother of Fanny; death, 470 

Herrmann, W., German theatre, 370, 388, 380 

Herz, H., pianist, 313, 314, 319, 402, 403, 409, 
480, 502, 503 

Heuckeroth, Ch., 316 

Heuf, “baritonist,” 587 

Hewitt, W. H., reader, 594 

Hibbard, Miss, actress, 268 

Hickman, J. J. circus, 217 

Hield, Mrs., characters (1843-44), 19 ff; ditto 
(1844-45), 106 ff; ditto (1847-48), 330 ff; 
511; characters (1849-50), 513 ff 

Hield, W., characters (1843-44), 29 ff; ditto 
(1847), 302 ff; ditto (1847-48), 322 ff, 359 ff; 
371, 374; characters (1848), 412 ff; ditto 
(1849), 462 ff; 478; characters (1849), 570 

Heild, W., Jr., characters (1847-48), 350 ff; 
ditto (1849), 570 

Hielge, scene-painter, 38, 430 

Hiffert, Caroline, 60, 93, 137, 130, 307, 314; 
characters (1849), 442 ff; 507; characters 

_ (1849-50), 524 ff; ditto (1850), 530, 540 

Higgins, at Barnum’s, 576, 577 

Highlander Drover, The, 187, 214 

Highlander’s Dream, The, cast (1847), 286 

Hildreth, Miss, characters (1847), 282 ff, 
356 ff; ditto (1848), 362 ff; ditto (1848-49), 
419 ff; ditto (1848), 456. 

Jeb (Co, teks} 

Hill, George H., 25; characters (1843-44), 37, 
38, 30; 114, 115, I1'7, 130, 143, 160, 163, 184, 
185, 188, 193; at Chatham (1845-46), 104, 
201, 204; 214, 219, 220, 247, 280, 284, 310, 
441, 458, 459; characters (1849), 477; 496, 
499; last appearances in New York, death 
(1849), 506; 508, 509, 510, 545 
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Hill, G. W., Brooklyn theatricals, 509 

Hill, Jane (later Mrs. W. E. Burton), charac- 
ters (1848-49), 431 ff; ditto (1849-50), 524 ff 

Hill, U. C., 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 80, 146, 140, 
234, 235, 237, 245; festival concert, 315; 
310, 407 

Hillson, Mrs., actress, 186 ff 

Hillyard, scene-painter, 93, 155 

Hilse, circus, 97 

Hilson, Thomas, 197 ‘ 

Himmelfahrt eines Saufers, Die, 55 

Hind, T. J., début (1849), 446, 447; charac- 
ters (1849-50), 515 ff; ditto (1849), 561 ff 

Hippoferean Arena and Circus, 487, 508 

His First Peccadillo, casts (1849), 443, 464 

His Last Legs, 78, 112, 170, 181, 248, 324, 386, 
419, 421, 420, 454, 456, 515, 516, 538, 542, 
557, 502, 560 

Hobbs, W., equestrian, 60, 229, 309 

Hoboken, 79, 80, 143, 161; described, 162, 163; 


505, 598 

Hoboken (play), cast, review (1846), 268 

Hoboken House, Pearl Street, 380 

Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol, cast (1847), 345 

Hoffert, Mme., German theatre, 136 

Hoffmeister (or Hofmeister), Mme., German 
theatre, 136, 370 

Hoffman, dancer, 335 

Hoffman, Miss, at Barnum’s, 228 

Hoffman, Richard, 403, 404, 406, 502, 505, 507, 
567, 587, 589 

Hofmeister, Miss, German actress, 379 

Hohnstock, Charles and Adéle, pianists, 422, 
503, 504, 500 

Holland Family, pantomimists, 356, 3509, 410 

Holland, George, characters (1843-44), 42 ff; 
ditto (1844), 75 ff; his Koniaphostic, 77; 
characters (1844-45), 121 ff; ditto (1845- 
46), 208 ff; 243, 278; characters (1846-47), 
280 ff; ditto (1847), 316, 317; ditto (1847- 
48), 368 ff; directs at Castle Garden (1848), 
characters, 407, 408; 420, 440; characters 
(1849), 445; 458, 461; characters (1848-49), 
469 ff; leaves Olympic, 477; 482, 554; char- 
acters (1849), 592 

Holm, Mme., German actress, 136, 227 

Holm, Rosalie, dancer, 227 

Holman, George, 69, 72, 79, 93, 134; characters 
(1846), 180; 233, 237, 244, 245, 307; char- 
acters (1848), 419; 425; characters (1849- 
50), 524 ff 

Holman, Mrs. George (formerly Mrs, Har- 
riette—or Harriet—Phillips, under which 
name many of the following items will be 
found), 60, 72, 134, 130, 227, 228, 233, 245; 
characters in Italian opera (1847), 300 ff; 
characters (1848), 419; ditto (1849-50), 
524 ff; 588 

Holmes, Burton, 143 

Holy Land, etc., panorama, 505 

Home, cast (1850), 567 

Home Again, cast (1845), 126 

Homer, Miss A., dancer, 36, 161 

Honest Roguery, 32, 201, 284 
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Honest Thieves, “The, 283; 421; part cast 
(1849), 468; 545 

Honey, circus, 579 

Honeymoon, The, part cast (1843), 2; ditto 
(1845), 156, 150; 165, 167; 183, 187, 108, 
204, 221; cast (1846), 242; 249, 263, 270, 
271, 279, 205, 208; part cast (1848), 366; 
cast (1849), 4273514, 520, 532, 544, 573, 574, 


507 

Hood, tight rope, 64, 70 

Hooley, R. M., 304 

Hoosier Giant, 578 

Hop o’ My Thumb, cast (1848), 421 

Hope, actor, 36 ff 

Horn, C. E., 589 

Horn, Eph, 308, 304, 400, 5590 

Horn, Kate, characters, review (1844), 78; 91, 
155; characters (1845-46), 165 ff; ditto 
(1846-47), 252; ditto (1847-48), 322 ff; 372; 
characters (1848), 384 ff; ditto (1849-50), 
513 ff; ditto (1850), 567 ff 

Horn, Mrs. C. E., 405, 406, 400, 427, 482, 503, 
589, 590 

Horn’s Last, 446 

Horsemen of Ava, circus, 65 

Hostler and the Bandit, The, 539 

Hotchkiss, G., minstrel, 5097 

Hotels, free concerts, 311 

Hough, Lotty, 228 

Hough, Mrs., at Barnum’s, 228 

Hour in Ireland, An, 402 

House Dog, The, casts (1845), 101, 129; 297, 


302 : 
How They Do at Washington, 476. 
How to Die for Love (as The Rival Cap- 
tains), 464; 475, 556, 578 
How to Pay the Rent, 112, 248, 252, 419, 513, 


I 

Hea a Settle Accounts with Your Washer- 
woman, cast (1847), 360 

Howard, actor, 109 ff 

Howard, equestrian, 140 

Howard (Ethiopian Serenaders, 304, 377 

Howard (no initial), 309 

Howard (White’s Minstrels), 400 7 

Howard, Charles, characters (1847), 287; ditto 
(1847-48), 355, 356; ditto (1849), 562 

Howard, H., 521 

Howard, J., actor (1845), 99 ff; 278 ff 

Howard, Mme. Louisa, equestrienne, 97, 140, 

8 . 

ont Mrs. Charles (formerly Rosina 
Shaw, under which name many of the fol- 
lowing items will be found), 57, 60, 68; 
characters (1844-45), 108 ff; 128, 143, 140, 
154; characters (1847), 287; ditto (1847- 
48), 355, 356; characters, (1849), 560 ff 

Howard, W., minstrel, 408, 489 

Howe, E., Jr., 81 

Howes, C., circus, 230 

Howes, N. A., 230 

Howes, Wilson, 63 

Howes’s Circus, 225, 220, 229, 410 

Howland, Anne, dancer, 557 


Hows, J. W. S., reader, 246, 310 

Hoyt, George A., blind singer, 68, 404, 405 

Hoyt, G. W., banjoist and negro dancer, 58, 07 

Hubbell, Alonzo, modern Hercules, 247 

Huber, Christian, 236 

Huber, Mlle., 236 

Hudson, Fanny, dancer, 497 

Hudson, James, début, characters (1849), 513, 
514; ditto (1850), 522; 570 

Hudson, lectures, 164 

Hudson River and City of New York, pano- 
rama, 490, 500 

Hue and Cry (adapted from Yankee Land), 
cast (1846), 179, 180; 185, 476 

Hughes Family, 65, 71, 72, 81, 83 

Hughes, Mrs. Esther, characters (1848), 430; 
437; returns to Burton’s (1849), 444 ff; 
characters (1849-50), 524 ff 

Huguenots, Les, cast (1845), 106; 158; cast 
(1850), 576 

Humpback, The, 212 

Humphrey, Miss, concert, 598 

Hunchback, The, 21, 30, 36; cast (1845), 167; 
171, 179, 183, 184, 190, 195, 190; part cast 
(1846), 219; 249, 258, 263, 266, 260, 270, 271, 
273, 274, 275; part cast (1847), 208; cast 
and review (1847), 333; 338, 330, 347; cast 
(1848), 419; casts (1849), 445, 451; 511; 
cast (1849), 514, 517; 520; cast (1849), 532; 
534; cast (1850), 538; 570, 573, 574, 


507 

Hundred-Pound Note, The, part cast (1844), 
108; 220, 353, 445, 540 

Hungarian Ethiopian Minstrels, 577 

Hungarian Harmonists or Melodists, 401, 402, 
493 

Hunt, C. W., 330 ff, 3590 

Hunt, H., characters, etc., 1 ff, 243, 272, 330 ff, 
372, 415 ff, 425, 573 ff 

Hunt, Miss, actress, 415 

Hunt, Mrs. C. W., 181 

Hunt, Mrs. H. (later Mrs. John Drew), char- 
acters (1843-44), 2 ff; 36, 40, 54, 85, 90, 91, 
94, 116; characters (1846), 185; 191, 220; 
characters (1847-48), 240 ff 

Hunter of the Alps, part cast (1845), 111; 220, 
286, 323, 343, 301 

Hunters of the Alps, 39 

Huntington, B., circus, 64 

Huntley, E. C., accordion, 74, 139 

Hurlburt, Mrs., 390 

Hurley, actor, 434 ff, 525 ff 

Hurley, concert, 320 

Husband at Sight, A, 152, 153 

Hut of the Red Mountain (as The Gambler’s 
Fate), 506 

Hutchinson Family, programme, 68, 69; 72, 
80, 81, 133; programme, 148; 164; bur- 
lesqued, 232; 237, 246, 313, 314; pro- 
gramme, 319; 405, 400, 410; programme, 
580; 504, 508 

Hutton, Laurence, on the Broadway Theatre, 
330 

Hyer, Thomas, 451 
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Hylas, cast (1850), 538. ; 
Hypochondriac, The (z.e., Blue Devils), 557 
Hypocrite, The, 32 


I Can’t Help It, 278 

Iago, Ryder as, 5, 17, 87, 387, 454; J. B. Booth 
2S) Sys vacreadyarasi 7mescos ml canlts 
Scott as, 21; Pickering as, 38; Dyott as, 84, 
249, 344, 350, 418, 514, 523; G. Vandenhoff 
as, 183; Grattan as, 218, 298, 306; 
Drummond as, 223, 287; George Jamieson 
as, 261; J. B. Roberts as, 283, 285; W. M. 
Fleming as, 339; Hield as, 359; J. W. 
Wallack, Jr., as, 420, 538; John Gilbert as, 
453, 533; C. K. Mason as, 573 

Idiot of the Mill, The, cast (1849), 533 

Idiot of the Shannon, The, 187 

Idiot Witness, The, 153, 358, 366, 457, 540 

Ikelheimer, D., 502, 505 

I’ll Be Your Second, cast (1849), 462, 463 

IIlsley Family, 315, 320 

Illusion d’un Peintre, L’, cast (1847), 265; 
328, 341 

Illustrious Stranger, The, 443, 450 

Imogen, Mrs. Shaw as, 349 

Imp of Riches, The, 283, 284; cast (1847), 
350; (as The Gold Diggers), 523 

Imp of the Elements, The, cast (1844), 46 

Imperial Guard, The, 112 

In and Out of Place, 548, 553, 556 

In Everybody’s Mess, 111, 214 

Ince, Emma, 177 

Incendiary, The (Industry and Union), 222 

Inconstant, The, cast (1846), 177; 271, 273; 
(as The Way to Win Him), cast (1847), 
281; cast (1847), 335; 345, 421, 517 

Independence of Greece, The, ballet, 130 

Indian Girl, The, part cast (1844), 30 

Indians exhibited, 26, 57, 60, 66, 82, 139, 163, 
194, 229, 246, 380, 411, 586, 505 

Industry and Union (The Incendiary), 222 

Infant Family, dancers, 596 

Infant Minstrels, 246 

Infant Sisters, 50, 60; the Kilmistes, 136 

Infidelity, 286 

Inheritance, The, cast (1844), 91; cast (1846), 


280 

Inkle and Yarico, cast (1844), 15 

Inn-Keeper’s Daughter, The, 14 

Institute (or Lyceum), Brooklyn, 80ff, 163, 
164, 240, 319, 320, 409 ff, 507 ff, 583, 593 ff 

Instrumental Association of New York, 80 

Insurrection of Paris, The, cast (1848), 350 

Intemperate, The, part cast (1844), 37 

Intrigue, The, 546 

Invincibles, The, 61, 542, 543, 550 

Invisible Harlequin, The, 240, 303 

Invisible Prince, The, cast (1847), 264; 266; 
cast (1847), 371; cast (1848), 435; 458, 
472, 473, 475, 557 

Ion, 20, 26, 101, 109, 171, 184, 188, 196, 197, 
249, 273, 275, 286, 323, 347, 410; part cast 
(1849), 454; 518, 538 

Ireland, J. N., 114, 132, 220, 244, 248, 200, 321, 
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324, 320, 327, 328, 352, 358, 360, 386, 408, 
412, 429, 463, 529, 590 

Ireland and Irishmen, 64 

Ireland as It Is, cast (1846), 198; 465, 548 

Irish Ambassador, The, 154, 248, 342, 370, 414, 
419, 465, 515, 521 

Irish Attorney, The, 172, 181, 196, 248, 201, 
419, 515, 519 

Irish Dragoon, The, cast (1845), 210; part 
cast (1846), 243; ditto (1847), 355, 350; 
407, 543, 550 

Irish Engagement, An, cast (1848), 438, 430 

Irish Farmer, The, cast (1850), 549 

Irish Help, 431 

Irish Honour, cast (1850), 521 

Irish Lion, The, 129, 154, 190, 213, 277, 285, 
302, 327, 361, 360, 372, 465, 467, 478, 513, 
541, 548, 502 

Irish Post, The, 205 (as The Irish Post Of- 
ce); cast (1846), 248; 259, 285, 323, 419, 


_ 513, 515, 522 ; 
Irish Post Office (The Irish Post), 205 
Irish Pretender, The (7.e., The Irish Tutor), 
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Irish Recruit, The, cast (1849), 516 

Irish Secretary, The, cast (1849), 513, 514; 516 

Irish Tiger, The, 205; cast (1846), 2900; 568 

Irish Tutor, The, 32, 33, 112, 119, 201, 206, 
212, 250, 285, 206, 320; (as The Irish Pre- 
tender), 355; 421, 460, 466, 467, 511, 543, 
545, 500 

Irish Veterans, 48 

Irishman in Difficulty, The, 288 

Irishman in London, The, 285 

Irishman’s Fortune, The (Born to Good 
Luck), 39, 40 

Iron Chest, The, 26, 171, 187, 270, 274, 283, 


362, 448 

Irresistible Cadets, The, 45 

Is He Jealous? cast (1844), 86; 418 

Is She a Woman? cast (1847), 259 

Isabella, cast (1843), 20 

ee cast (1849), 543 (see also Woman's 

ife 

Isherwood, H., scene-painter, 155, 217 

Isherwood, Mrs. H., 111; characters (1845-46), 
186 ff; 220; characters (1846), 243, 244; 
ditto (1846-47), 289 ff; ditto (1847-48), 
368 ff; ditto (1848-49), 459 ff; 475; charac- 
ters (1849-50), 541 ff 

Isherwood, Mrs. W. (Fanny Clarke), 121; 
characters (1845-46), 210 ff; 241; characters 
(1846-47), 289 ff; ditto (1847), 316, 317; 
ditto (1848), 362 ff; 368; characters (1848- 
49), 418 ff; ditto (1849-50), 554 ff 

Island of Jewels, The, cast (1850), 568; 569 

Italian Brigands, The, 560 

Italiana in Algeri, L’, cast (1844), 53 

Ivanhoe (spectacle, cast, 1846), 189; receipts, 
193; 220; part cast (1846), 268; 457, 467 

Ivy Green Harmonic Club, 583 


Jack, actor, 434 
Jack Cade, 264, 323, 418, 420 
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Jack Robinson and His Monkey, 195, 203; 
cast (1848), 361; 460, 544 

Jack Sheppard, 23, 38, 108, 116, 189, 107, 202, 
223, 277, 282, 346, 458, 450, 534, 535, 545, 


550 

Jack’s the Lad, cast (1845), 153 

Jackets of Blue, 277, 462 

Jackson, A. W., manager, Bowery Theatre 
(1845-46), 186; ditto (1846-47), 267 ff 

Jackson (no initial—possibly different per- 
sons), actor, 22 ff, 43 ff, 107 ff, 203 

Jackson, Mrs., actress, 107 ff 

Jackson, W., violin, 593 

Jacob Leisler, cast (1848), 351 

Jacobite, The, casts (1847), 333, 346; 350, 350; 
cast (1847), 369; 372; cast (1848), 408; 
405, 501, 500 

Jacoby, Miss, German actress, 379 

Jacopo, cast (1845), 208 

Jacques, Rosa, singer, 515, 516 

James, A., minstrel, 411 

James, H. R., minstrel, 411 

James, Master, equestrian, 62 

Jamieson, A., musical director, 29 

Jamieson, George, characters (1844), 12 ff; 
ditto (1843-44), 20 ff; 36, 342 

Jamieson, Mrs. R. S., singer, 234, 405, 510 

Jane Eyre (by Brougham), cast (1849), 452 

Jane Shore, 14; part cast (1846), 188; 190, 
455 

Jaques, circus, 97 

Jasmina, La, 563 

Javelli, Leon, 242, 303, 560 ff 

Javelli, Mme. Leon, 241 ff, 303 

Javelli, Mme. Martin, 242 

Jealous Husband, The, 509; cast (1850), 506 

Jealous Wife, The, 250, 263, 510, 574 

Jeannette and Jeannot, cast (1848), 472 

Jefferson, Cornelia, characters (1850), 540 ff 

Jefferson, Joseph, the first, 543 

Jefferson, Joseph (Rip Van Winkle), 275, 465, 
529; characters (Chatham Theatre, 1849- 
50), 541 ff; his comments on, 548; marries, 
549; characters (1850), 553, 550, 500, 597 

Jefferson, Mrs. Joseph (formerly Miss Lock- 
yer, under which name some of the follow- 
ing items will be found), 346, 347, 354; 
characters (1848-49), 449 ff; 468; characters 
1849-50), 541 ff, 596 

Jeffreys, part cast (1846), 190 

Jemmy Twitcher in America, cast (1849), 


543; 549. eet 
Jenkins (no initial), banjo, circus, etc., 61, 63, 


142 

Jenkins, C. D., 57 A 

Jennings, B. and son, circus, 141! 

Jenny Lind (farce), cast (1848), 353; 354, 440, 
545, 556, 558; Jenny Lind in America, 
“written for Mrs. Barney Williams,” 553; 
cast (1849), 560 

Jenny Lind at Last, farce, 288 

Jephtha, oratorio, 236 

Jersey Monopoly, The, cast (1849), 526 

Jerusalem, panorama, 144, 402 


Jesseyline, dancer, 37, 59, 138, 144, 177, 228, 
200, 324, 301 

Jeune Dalmate, La, ballet, 335, 345 

Jeune Matelot, Le, ballet, 428 

Jew and the Doctor, The, cast (1845), 101 

Jewess, The (see also Juive, La), casts (1844), 
24, 33; 353; cast (1850), 547 

Jewett, N. A., tenor, 139 

Jim Crow in London, 64; cast (1849), 464 

Joan of Arc, 223, 461, 543 

Jockey Club, The, cast (1846), 201 

Jocko, 240, 303, 385, 560, 563 

Joe Miller and His Men, cast (1845), 126 

Joe in London, cast (1849), 467 

Joe, the Orphan Found in a Haystack, 277 

John Bull, 32; cast (1844), 86; 158, 420; cast 
1848), 431; 444 

John Dobbs, cast (1849), 445; 446; casts 
(1849), 467, 555, 560 

John Jones, 31; cast (1844), 54; 428 

John of Paris, 76, 78; part casts (1846), 188, 
200, 200; 215; part cast (1846), 244; 317, 
372, 555, 557, 558 

John Overy (as The Miser of Southwark 
Ferry), 457 

John Prettyjohn & Co., cast (1844), 47; 
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Johnny Atkins, part cast (1847), 285; 450 

Johnny Walker’s, 584 * age 

Johnson, actor (possibly different persons), 
191, 358 ff, 515 ff, 572 

Johnson, animal magnetism, 66, 81, 83, 137, 


Johnson, circus, 327 

Johnson, music, 74, 404 

Johnson, negro minstrel, 161, 163 

Johnson, Col. W. C., circus rider, 141, 410 

Johnson, E. F., 493 

Johnson, J. A., concert, 315 
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Johnson, Miss, 191 

Johnson, Miss, circus, 141, 410 

Johnson, Mrs., equestrienne, 410 
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Johnson, N., riding master, 97 

Johnson, S., negro minstrel, 80 

Johnson, S. D., actor, 551 ff 

Johnston, actor, 108 ff 

Johnston, R., 439 

Johnston, T. B., début, characters (1848-49), 
434 ff, 446, 447; 458, 467; characters (1849), 
511; ditto (1849-50), 524 ff 

Johnstone, J. J., 331 

Jolie Fille du Gand, La, ballet, 522 

Jonathan Bradford, part cast (1845), 104; 
ditto (1849), 465, 541; 546 

Jonathan Doubikins, 201, 477 

Jonathan in England (see also Yankee in 
England, The), 201, 562 

Jones, actor, 111, 350, 560 ff 

Jones, Edmund, menagerie, 142 

Jones, H. M., minstrel, 507 

Jones, J., actor, 39, 114 ff; minstrel, 161 


Jones, J. S., singer, 235 
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Jones, John, singer, 74; discourse on Hebrew 
poetry, 82; his The Enchanted Horse, 88; 
147, 511 

Jones, Laura A., singer, 245, 314, 315, 404, 405, 
410, 504, 505, 510, 511, 589, 500, 503, 595 

Jones, Miss, actress, 204 

Jones, Mrs., actress, 98, 187 ff; at Barnum’s, 
229; 363 

Jones, Mrs. George (Melinda), characters 
(1843-44), 29 ff; 118; characters (1846), 
189; ditto (1845), 104; 223; characters 
(1847), 286; ditto (1846-47), 295; ditto 
(1847-48), 322 ff; 363 ff; characters (1848), 
387, 388; ditto (1849), 543 

Jones, R. J., actor, 366; 455 

Jones, R. W., actor, 63 

Jones, W. G., 41, 63; characters (1844-45), 
114 ff; with the Floating Theatre, 153 

Jordan, actor, 268 

Jordan, George, début, characters (1848-49), 
432 ff; ditto (1849), 467, 468; 511; charac- 
ters (1849-50), 514 ff; 560, 572 ‘ 

Jordan, H., characters (1847-48), 345 ff; ditto 
(1848-49), 447 ff; ditto (1849-50), 533 ff 

Jordan, Mrs. H., characters, 272 ff, 345 ff, 
448 ff, 532 ff 

Joseph, dancer, 76 

Josey the Spartan, casts (1849), 466, 542, 543 

Josh Doolittle, 37 

Juba, Master, negro dancer, 397, 400 

Judah, Mrs., 32 ff, 117, 1094 ff 

Judas Maccabeus, 315 

Jue La, cast (1845), 105 (see also Jewess, 

e 

Jules, dancer, 130 

Jules, French actor, 104 ff 

Jules, Mme., French actress, 105 


Julien, Mlle., 493 
Julien, M. and Mme., dancers, 424 
Julien, Mme., tight rope, 487 


Julien, Little Misses, dancers, 228 

Julien, Miss E., 305, 306, 380 

Juliet, Mrs. Shaw as, 20, 21, 26, 109, 188, 273, 
347; Mrs. G. Jones as, 30; Mrs. Flynn as, 
40, 283, 286; Mrs. Mowatt as, 158, 159, 183, 
250; Mrs. C. Kean as, 168; Charlotte 
Barnes as, 179; Julia Dean as, 190, 269; 
Mrs. W. H. Crisp as, 218; Emma Wheatley 
as, 258; Ada Stetson as, 259, 298; Fanny 
Wallack as, 336, 343, 575; Miss Mason as, 
446; Catherine Wemyss as, 453, 532, 537; 
Alexina Fisher as, 519; Jean M. Davenport 
as, 520, 570; E. Marie Duret as, 573 

Julius Cesar, 8, 18, 188; cast (1846), 189; 193; 
casts (1848), 351, 387, 388; cast (1849), 
455; read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 585, 504 

Jumbo Jum, 30, 63, 126, 200, 349, 357, 464, 460, 
468, 550, 574° 

June, Titus & Angevine, circus, menagerie, 487 

June, James M. & Company, circus, 579 

Juvenile Ethiopian Minstrel Company, 138 


Kabale und Liebe, 136 
Kabri (as The Magic Mirror), 407 
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Kaln, of the Moravian Singers, 395, 406, 501 

Karfa, cast (1859), 5306 

Kate Kearney, cast (1846), 199; 285, 465 

Kate Woodhull, production, scenes, cast 
(1849), 423, 424 

Katharine, (Henry VIII), Mrs. Shaw as, 349, 
454, 538; Charlotte Cushman as, 514, 518 

Katharine and Petruchio, 100, 201, 454, 516; 
cast (1850), 520 

Kavanagh, singer, 69, 72, 79, 93, 134, 130, 233, 
237, 245, 308, 318, 398, 405 

Kean, Charles, characters, criticisms (1845), 
166, 167, 168, 171, 172; characters (1846), 
184; 185; characters (1846), 249, 250; 251, 
264, 325 

Kean, Edmund, 2; compared with Macready, 
6; 85, 282, 323 

Kean, Mrs. Charles (Ellen Tree, under which 
name some of the following references will 
be found), 2, 97; characters (1845-46), 166, 
167, 168, 171, 172, 184; 185, 188, 190; char- 
acters (1846), 249, 250; 251, 204, 522 

Keane, Miss, actress, 67 

lal, yi 

Keene, actor, 218 ff, 223, 296, 346 ff, 365 

Keene, Laura, her theatre, 549 

Keeping the Line, cast (1849), 446 (see Sepa- 
rate Maintenance, A) 

Kehama, 40 

Keifer, Major, drummer boy, 228 

Keller, Mrs., model artists, 582 

Kelly, D., minstrel, 308, 304 

Kemble, Charles, 249, 281, 325 

Kemble, Fanny (Frances Anne Butler), 3; 
Macready’s ideas of, 4; 97, 188, 190, 249, 
258; reads, 498, 499, 510; 564; reads, 585, 
504, 595 

Kemble, T., actor, 19 ff, 30 ff, 113 ff 

Kemp, minstrel, 399 

Kemp, W. H., clown, 140, 309, 360, 361, 488; 
his Lyceum, 494 

Kennedy, Miss, actress, 218 ff, 206 

Kennedy, Miss, dancer, 425 

Kent, actor, 596, 507 

Kentuckian, The, 90, 181, 324, 386, 426, 516, 
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Kentucky Minstrels, 48, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 
137, 142, 228 

Keogh, Miss, actress, 577 

Keys, Miss, actress, 435, 436 

Khut-Yer-Styk, cast (1845), 128 

Kill or Cure, 316, 474, 530 

Kilmiste Family, 408 

Kilmistes, Infant Sisters, 136 

Kimberly, G. A., 581; manager of Kimberly’s 
Minstrels, 595 

Kimberly, Miss, reader, 585 

Kimberly’s (Campbell’s) Minstrels, or Oper- 
atic Troupe, 505, 507 

Kincade, Masters E. and W., 97 

King, actor, 54, 86 ff, 93 ff, 165 ff, 181, 415 

King, Miss, actress, 98, 121 

King, Mrs., concert, 236 

King, W. A., pianist, 72, 146, 149, 236, 237, 411 
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King John, cast (1843), 21; 26; part cast 
(1846), 201; C. Kean’s production, cast, 
cost, scenery, etc., 252 ff; Vandenhoff on, 
250; 257; with C. Kean’s scenery; cast 
(1849), 454; read by Fanny Kemble, 400; 
cast (1850), 538; read by Miss Fanning, 


585 

King John, Hamblin as, 21, 26, 454, 538; J. B. 
_ Booth as, 201; C. Kean as, 252 ff 

King John and the Very-Nice Children, cast 
(1846), 201 

King Lear, 8; Shakespeare restored by Mac- 
ready, cast (1844), 87; scenes from, read 
by Vandenhoff, 144; 188; part casts (1846), 
201, 240; 261; part cast (1846), 269; Tate’s 
version, cast (1847), 323; last Shakespear- 
ian play given by Simpson, cast (1848), 
327; 352, 362; “from original text,” cast 
(1848), 387; 418, 420, 426; read by Fanny 
Kemble, 499; Aranthe, 514; cast (1849), 
5343 537, 538 

King Lear, Forrest as, 8, 249, 261, 323, 418, 
420, 426; Macready as, 87, 387; J. R. Scott 
as, 188; J. B. Booth as, 201, 327; A. A. 
Addams as, 269, 362; H. Lynne as, 352; 
Couldock as, 514; J. W. Wallack, Jr. as, 
_ 534, 537, 538 

King O'Neil, 250, 419, 421, 513, 515 

King and I, The, cast (1845), 208; 456 

King and the Comedian, The, 386 

King and Deserter, The, 460 

King of the Beggars, The (Bamfylde Moore 
Carew), cast (1845), 196 

King of the Commons, The, part casts (1846), 
205, 251; cast (1848), 339; 341; part cast 
_ (1849), 532, 

King of the Mist, The, part cast (1844), 34 

King of the Peacocks, The, casts (1849), 441, 
475, 476 

King René’s Daughter, The, cast (1850), 529 

Kinge Richarde ye Thirde, 38, 154, 278, 445 

King’s Gardener, The, 33; part cast (1844), 
40; 153, 201 

King’s Jester (or Fool), The, 276 

King’s Wager, The, cast (1846), 223 

Kingcraft in 1852, cast (1849), 525 

Kingdom of Women, 158 

Kingsley, A. C. (or C. A.), actor, 296, 322 ff, 
330 ff, 418 ff, 484, 506 

Kingsley, George, 247 

Kinlock, Georgina, characters (1843-44), 2 ff 

Kipp and Brown, benefit for, 342 

Kirby, J. Hudson, 31 ff, 284 

Kirby, Miss, 20 ff, 36 ff 

Kiss in the Dark, A, part cast (1844), 123; 
206, 322, 328, 460, 513, 500 

Kissing Goes by Favour, cast (1847), 369; 
cast (1848), 419 

Kist, Herr and son, 579 

Kit Carson, cast (1850), 536 

Klietz (or Kleitz), V., Miss, 593, 504 

Knaebel, S., 80, 310 

Kneass, Master, 336, 337, 430 

Kneass, Masters A. and W., 232 


Kneass, Nelson, 72, 93, 133, 130, 232, 233, 230, 
237, 245, 304, 405, 410, 400, 491 

Knickerbocker Theatre (Bowery Amphithe- 
atre), 63, 64 

Knight, Mrs., characters (1843-44), 5 ff; ditto 
(1844-45), 88 ff; ditto (1845-46), 165 ff; 172, 
178; characters (1846-47), 248 ff; ditto 
(1847-48), 321 ff; 338, 370, 408; characters 
(1848), 415 ff; 482 

Knight, Mrs. A., characters (1848), 432; ditto 
(1849-50), 513 ff; 562, 560 

Knight, Sarah, 82 

Knight of Arva, cast (1849), 513; 516, 522 

Knight of the Golden Fleece, The, 201 

Knights of St. John, The, cast (1848), 353 

Knoop, George, ‘cello, 68, 71, 403, 400 

Knott, E., German theatre, 388 

Knott, Mme., German theatre, 388 

Koler, pianist, 583 

Koniaphostic, Holland’s light, 77 

Korponay, Herr, 53, 76 

Korsinsky, Mathilde, 164, 224, 225, 236, 237, 
312, 313, 315, 320, 324, 325 

Kraus, Moravian singer, 395, 406, 501 

Krehbiel, H. E., 70 

Kreisler, Fritz, 9 

Kreutzer, 1., opera, 571 

Krissuer, scene-painter, 335 

Krugell, Mme., 164 

Kunkel, G., 400 

Kyle, J. A., 70, 71, 72, 73, 147, 150, 235, 237, 
230, 246, 314, 319, 479, 505, 510 


iL leat (C, Ga, 25 

La Forest, C., characters, 194 ff, 208 

La Forest, Mrs. characters 
194 ff; ditto (1846-47), 278 ff 

La Manna, concerts, 145, 588 

La Perouse, 222 

La Toise, circus, 65 

Lablache, Luigi, basso, 5901 

Laborde, Monsieur and Madame, début, 385; 
characters (1848), 386, 387; 400; characters 
(1848-49), 479 ff; 501, 502, 503, 504 

Lac des Fées, Le, 210, 341, 384 

Lacy, Rophino, oe 

Ladder of Love, The, cast (1845), 125; 335, 
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Ladders of Love, cast (1845), 160 

Ladies Beware; cast (1857), 332; 334; cast 
(1848), 374; 385; cast (1848), 408, 556 

Lady, A, and a Gentleman in a Peculiarly 
Perplexing Predicament, 48, 151, 208, 372 

Lady and the Devil, The, 287, 466, 475 

Lady in a Fix, A, cast (1850), 528 

Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Sloman as, 3, 4, 84; 
Charlotte Cushman as, 16, 17, 86, 514, 575; 
Mrs. Hield as, 16, 107; Mrs. Shaw as, 20, 
26, 538; Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr. (Mrs. W. 
Sefton) as, 20, 339, 453, 537; Mrs. Flynn 
as, 40, 283; Clara Ellis as, ror; Mrs. €. 
Kean as, 169; Mrs. Bland as, 169; Mrs. H. 
Hunt as, 249; Julia Dean as, 269; Mary 
Duff as, 295, 206; Mrs. G. Jones as, 322, 
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387; Mrs. H. Jordan as, 352; Mrs. Tyrrell 
as, 353; Charlotte Crampton as, 362; Mrs. 
Winstanley as, 413, 448; Fanny Wallack 
as, 418, 482; Catherine Wemyss as, 451; 
Mrs. McLean as, 455, 574; Mrs: Coleman 
Pope as, 482; Ellen Bateman as, 517, 577; 
E. Marie Duret as, 522 f 

Lady Minstrels (see also Female Minstrels), 
114, 165, 130 

Lady of Lyons, The, cast (1843), 5; 7, 18, 10, 
20; part cast (1843), 20; 31, 36, 85, 92, 94, 
100, IOI, 102, 117, 134; part cast (1845), 
156; 158; part cast (1845), 165; 166, 168, 
169, 183, 190, 196, 198, 204, 200; part cast 
(1846), 219; 221, 251, 263, 265, 260, 270, 274, 
283, 286, 295, 208, 322, 325; cast (1847), 
333; 330, 338, 341, 350, 360, 306, 387, 420, 
421; part cast (1849), 453; 463; part cast 
(1849), 511}; 517, 520, 521, 522; part cast 
(1849), 532; 537, 543, 540, 570, 573, 574, 
502; 505, 507 

Lady of St. Tropez, The (see also Dame de St. 
Tropez, La), part cast (1845), 188 

Lady of the Lake, The, 353, 518, 519 

Lady of the Lions, The, cast (1846), 212; 
340, 351, 371; cast (1848), 455; 507 

Lafayette Bazaar, 232, 307, 398, 300, 501 

Lagoletti, singer, 576 

Lakes, The, Niagara, and the St. Lawrence, 
panorama, 584 

Lambert Family (Highland Mammoth Boys), 
300, 484 ‘ 

Lamentations of Billy Lackaday, 45 

Lamora, the Indian Wife, cast (1849), 544 

Lampman, giant, 202 

Lancers, The, 9 

Landsharks and Sea Gulls, 153, 205 

Langrishe, actor, 196 

Langrishe, wizard of the East, 232 

Lansing, actor, 500 

Lapland Witch, The, part cast (1847), 282 

Larboard Fin, 31 

Lardner, Dr., lectures, 54, 130, 143 

Last Days of Pompeii, The, cast (1843), 21; 
25; part cast (1845), 118; cast (1849), 451 

Last Judgment, The (Spohr’s), 313 

Last Kiss, The, cast (1849), 463 

Last Man, The, 340, 513, 510 

Last of the Barons, The (Warwick, the King- 
maker), cast (1849), 533; 534 

Last of the Thousand and One Nights, part 
cast (1846), 190, 191 

Latham, W. H., 43 

Lathrop, Sam, clown, 280, 327, 409, 487, 579 

Laugh when You Can, 519 

Laughing Gas, 137, 139, 164 

Laughing Hyena, The, cast (1849), 527; 528; 
cast (1849), 544; 560 

Lavater, the Physiognomist, casts (1848), 365, 
376, 407; 477; (as Not a Bad Judge), 568 

Lawrence, Mrs., actress, 533 

Lawson, actor, 111, 151 ff 

Lawyer and His Victim, The, 31 

Lawyer’s Practice, The, cast (1849), 554 
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Lawn, Sy, AAG 

Lazare, Mme. Jenny, 68, 235, 236, 237, 239, 
313, 589 

Le Brun, Miss, 302 ff 

Le Brun, Mrs., 372 ff, 470 ff 

Le Mure, Miss, actress, 36 

Le Roy, Miss C. J., actress, 360 

Lea, George, co-manager and later sole man- 
ager of Franklin Theatre, 494, 582 

Leach, Miss M. L., 404, 400, 510, 593 

Leach, Stephen L., 93, 338, 404, 405, 406, 407, 
409; characters (1848), 419; 425, 507; char- 
acters (1849-50), 524 ff; 567, 570, 572; char- 
acters (1850), 573 ff; 503 

Leap Year, cast (1850), 528; 520 

Leati, M. and Mme., 502 

Lebars, E., ballad singer, 74 

Lebrucht, Miss, German actress, 379 

Lee, actor, 218 ff 

Lee, H. C., 486 

Lee, Lavater and family, 477, 478, 485, 486, 
579, 507 

Lee, Mary Ann, 20, 21, 30 ff, 181 

Lee, Mrs,, actress, 121 

Legadores, Los, cast (1848), 385 

Lehman, Adelaide, 303, 317, 385, 433, 560, 561 

Lehman, Antoine, 303, 317, 384, 433 

Lehman, Caroline, 303 

Lehman, Christian, 303, 317, 385, 560, 561 

Lehman, Flora, 303, 317 

Lehman, Julie, 303, 317 

Lehman, Mathilde (Mme. Marzetti), 303, 317, 
384, 385, 433, 561 ff 

Lehman, Schmidt, 303, 384, 385, 433 

Lehman Troupe, 303, 317, 384, 385, 433, 436 

Lehmann, Lilli, 573 

Leicester, actor, 134 

Leicester, Miss, actress, 553 

Leman, actor, 10 ff 

Lemee, Miss, dancer, 281, 396 

Lemorex, minstrel, 399 

Lend Me Five Shillings, cast (1846), 182; 183; 
cast (1846), 214, 215; 241, 243, 244, 280, 
317, 363, 379; cast (1848), 407; 586 

Lenschow, Carl, 501, 504 

Leon, D., minstrel, 408, 480 

Leonard, actor, 250 

Lepeine, circus, 309 

Leproski, guitar, 503 

Lesdernier, Mrs. Emily Pierpont (or Pierre- 
pont), reader, 585, 593, 508 

Leslie, Emma, singer, 296, 405, 484, 485, 576, 
577, 580 _ 

Leslie, F., minstrel, 493, 510, 556, 581 

Lesson for Ladies, A, cast (1844), 33 

Lestelle, cast and scenery (1847), 280, 281 

Lester, John Wallack (see Wallack, Lester) 

Levasseur, M. and Mme., magic, etc., 496 

Levere, actor, 43 ff, 77, 121 ff, 208 ff, 289 ff, 
370 ff, 460 ff, 524 ff 

Levi, Master, circus, 391 

Lewis, actor, 22 ff, 107 ff 

Lewis, minstrel, 559 

Lewis, A., prompter, 1 
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Lewis, Mrs. H., 54, 550 
ea N.,, ae 

iar e, cast rept 3 

Liberty, ballet, 4 Lal 
Lichtenstein, Mine 350, 351 

Lie or No Lie, cast (1846), 222 
Liebhaber-Theater, 55 
Liederkranz, 315, 403, 405, 501 
Eiettis G,, 570 

Lietti Rossi, Signora, 382, 383, 386 
Life, cast (1848 ), 449 

Life i in Alabama, 550, 553 

Life in New York, 115 

Life in the Clouds, cast ee 355 
Life of a Drunk kard, The, 14 

ee es ot St. James's, The, cast (1847), 


eee ied Shadows of Negro Life, 395 

Lillian, the Show Girl, 197, 202, 361; part cast 
(1848), 449 

Limerick Boy, The, 285, 449; cast (1849), 464, 
465; 548, 549, 553 

Lincoln, H. T., singer, 504 

Lind, Jenny, 553, 564, 592 

Linda di Chamounix, cast (1847), 300; 301; 
cast (1847), 317; in English, cast (1847), 
321; cast (1847), 336; 413; cast (1849), 
429; cast (1848), 479 

Linden, actor, 457 ff 

Lingard, H., 563 

Linton, A. J., “negro” singer, 58 

Lion of the Desert, The, part cast (1848), 450 

Lion of the North, 362 

Lion of the Sea, The, 270 

Lion-Tamers, 487, 488 

Lioness of the North, The, 206; cast (1846), 
214; 201 

Lipman, circus, 308, 309, a 

Littell, actor, 533 ff, 570 

Little Devil, The gh Gnodeus)s 530, 538 

Little Jockey, The, 205 

Little Nun, The, cast (1848), 456 

Littlefinger, Major, 484, 485, 506 

Living Models (or Tableaux), 359, 360, 371, 
378 ff; law interferes, 380; 305, 307, 308, 
300, 401, 402, 493 ff, 582, 583 

Living Pictures, farce (see Counterfeit Pre- 
sentment, A), 438 

Living Skeleton, The, 

Loan of a Lover, The, és. ‘a5 86, 136, 151, 154, 
2Ol205s92 20,8223) 287, 292, 304, 365; cast 
(1848), 375; 390; part cast (1848), 419; 


547 
Loan of a Wife, The, 462 
Lobgesang (Mendelssohn), 313 
pes of Stockholm, The, cast (1849), 


oekyer Miss (see Jefferson, Mrs. Joseph) 

Loder, actor, 233 

Loder, Edward, 369 

Loder, George, 71, 73, 148, 214, 235, 237, 239, 
307, 312, 313, 315, 316, 404, 405, 400, 407, 
409; directs music at Burton’s, 430; 503, 
505, 585, 588, 590 


Loder, Mrs. E., 67, 72, 73, 74, 80, 146, 140, 235, 
230, 237, 247, 313, 314, 315, 316, 404, 400, 
503, 572, 575 

Loder, Mrs. George, 436, 513 ff 

Lodoiska, 63 

Logan, Celia, 443 

Logan, Cornelius, 443, 444 

Logan, Eliza, 443 

Logan, Olive, 443 

Lohr, Mlle., dancer, 406 

“Lokale” of various beer-halls and play- 
schemes, 55, 56 

Lola Montes, farce, 440, 467; cast (1848), 470; 
472, 473, 525, 526, 545, 558, 562, 507 

Lombardi, I, cast (1847), 301; cast (1848), 480 

Lonati, dancer, 130 

London Assurance, part cast (1843), 5; 113 
cast and review (1844), 88; 101, 102; cast 
(1844), 108; 109; casts (1845), 159, 1703 
cast (1846), 242; part cast (1847), 326; cast 
(1848), 340; cast (1847), 356; casts (1848), 
361, 362, 386, 387, 388, 414, 415, 420; 425; 
cast (1849), 444; 474, 518; casts (1850), 
519, 531, 500, 575 

Lone Hut, The, part cast (1846), 206 

Lone Star, The, 534 

Lonely Man of the Ocean, The, cast (1847), 
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Long Stories (We Fly by Night), cast (1845), 
210, 211 

Longfellow, H. W., and Macready, 3, 4 

Lonsdale, actor, 418 ff 

Look before You Leap, casts (1847), 250, 271, 
272 

Lopez, Don Manuel, guitar, 394 

Lord, Rev. John, lectures, 508, 504 

Lorini, Domenico, 317, 563 ff, 575, 576, 5901, 


502 
Lost Diamonds, The, part cast (1849), 463 
Lost Letter, The, cast (1843), 11; cast (1845), 

170; cast (1846), 241 
Lost Son, The (Luke the Labourer), 362 
Lost Sprite, The, and the Three Mischievous 

Cupids, 65 
Lothian’s Band, 7 
Lottery Ticket, The, cast (1843), 8; 550 
Louise, ou la Réparation, cast (1845), 104 
Louise, cast (1848), 365 
Lovarny, Kazia, singer, 395, 406, 501, 506, 


507 
Love, 109, 168, 286, 273, 275, 323, 347, 416; 
part casts (1850), 520, 538 
Love and Cash, 198 
Love and Madness (The Mountaineers), 359 
Love and Murder, cast (1848), 376 
Love and Physic, 198 
Love and Revenge, 39; part cast (1844), 40 
Love Chase, The, 26, 36, 109, 185, 191, 206, 
273; cast (1847), cap 339, 410; part cast 
(1850), 518; 538, 5 
Love! Despair! and Chemenere! ballet, 414 
Love in a Garret, cast (1848), 371 
Love in a Village, 78, 171; cast (1846), 214; 
cast (1849), 526 
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Love in Humble Life, cast (1844), 48; 200 
Love in Livery, cast (1845), 208; 302; cast 


(1847), 323; 379 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 386; cast (1849), 


525 
Love Makes a Man, 92 
Love on All Sides, 243 
Love Spell (see also Elisir d’Amore, L’), 322, 


44 

Love's Sacrifice, part cast (1843), 20; 26; part 
cast (1845), 109; 183, 190, 204, 269, 270, 
273, 275; part cast (1847), 332; 347, 361, 
416, 427, 521; part cast (1850), 538; 574 

Love’s Stratagem, cast (1849), 450; 451 

Love’s Telegraph, cast (1848), 473 

Lovell, characters, 1 ff, 84 ff; 242 

Lovell, H. V., reads, 593 

Lovell, Mrs. (late Mrs. C. Pritchard), 2 ff, 
85 ff, 242 

Lover, Samuel, at Palmo’s 300; 300, 310, 320; 
characters (1847-48), 337; 306, 411 

Lowe, actor, 540 

Lowina of Tobolskoi (as The Fatal Snow- 
storm), 365 

Lubin and Annette, ballet, 62 

Lucia di Lammermoor, cast, review (1844), 
51, 52; cast (1844), 53; 67; cast (1844), 
130; in English (1845), 170; casts (1847), 
301, 382, 383; casts (1848-49), 387, 420, 480; 
cast (1850), 566; cast (1849), 571; 573; 
casts (1850), 576, 501, 502 

Lucille, play, 36, 205, 273, 200, 543 

Luck’s All! cast (1847), 360 

Lucky Stars, 201 

Lucretia (or Lucrezia) Borgia, play, cast 
(1845), 194, 284; cast (1848), 330; 574 

Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti’s opera), cast 
(1844), 131; casts (1847), 301, 325, 336; 
cast (1848), 382; 383; cast (1848), 479; 
480; cast (1850), 564, 565; 566, 571, 572, 
573; casts (1850), 575, 501 

Lucy Did Sham Amour, cast, account of 
(1848), 432, 433; 434, 438, 440, 445 

Ludlam, Misses C. and M., dancers, 496 

Ludlow, Kate, 157, 158 

Luke the Labourer, 153, 166; part cast (1847), 
356; (as The Lost Son), 362; 440, 457, 464, 
474. 

Lutz, German opera, 224 

Lyceum Hall, Brooklyn, 504 

Lyceum Theatre (D. Frohman’s), 476 

Lydston, F. A., 163 

Lying Valet, The, cast (1844), 63 

Lynch, balladist, 59, 69, 72, 134, 137, 130, 233, 
230, 245, 308, 405 

Lynch’s Concert Hall, 582, 583 

Lyne, actor, 4 ff 

Lynne, H., characters (1847-48), 330 ff; ditto 
(1848), 352; 386, 395; concerts of old 
music, 404; Musical Shakespearian Eve- 
nings, 409; characters (1848), 436 ff; 430, 
520; characters (1849-50), 524 ff; 567, 572; 
characters (1850), 573 ff 

Lyster, 572 
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McBride, Miss, 5 ff 

McCarthy, actor, 538 

McClure, Mrs., 36 ff 

McClusky (or McCluskey) County, 113, 452 

McClusky, Mrs., 28 

McCollum, T., rider, 97 

McConachy, 452 ff 

McCutcheon, T., 21, 39, 111 ff, 135, 184, 220 ff, 
286, 355, 356 

McDonald, characters (1848), 341 ff 

McDouall, 165 ff, 180ff, 252, 323, 
422 ff, 560 ff, 574 

McDougal, actor, 197, 218 ff 

McFarland, actor, 361, 438, 430, 453 ff, 532 ff 

McFarland, T., circus, 35, 65, 97, 140, 141, 220, 
308, 327, 410, 488, 578 

MacFarren, Mme., G. A., 325, 336 

McGloin, Miss (see Whalen, Mrs.) 

McKeon, 111, 187 ff, 1094 ff 

McLean, Mrs., 155, 206; characters (1847-48), 
358 ff; 366, 429; characters (1848), 455 ff; 
465, 406; characters (1850), 573 ff 

McMichael, . Irish minstrelsy, 67, 130, 144, 


330 ff, 


145 

McMillan, machinist, 29 

Maberly, Miss, actress, 373 

Macallister, magic, 428, 407, 570 

Macan, Judith, 29 

Macarte, circus, 216 

Macarte, Marie, equestrienne, début, crit- 
icism, 216, 217; 225, 230, 300 

eee Irish comedian, 420, 421, 465, 503, 
50 

Macarthy More, cast (1848), 337 

Macbeth, partial cast (1843), 3; 4, 5, 8, 16, 17; 
partial cast (1843), 20; 25, 26, 30; partial 
casts (1844), 40, 84, 86, 87; 88, 101; partial 
cast (1844), 107; read by Murdoch, 144; 
169, 187, 249, 201, 264; partial cast (1846), 
260; 271, 274; partial cast (1847), 283; 285, 
205, 200; partial cast (1847), 322; 323, 330, 
343, 352, 353, 362; partial cast (1848), 387; 
songs from, 409; 413, 418, 426, 448, 451, 
453, 454, 455; great benefit cast (1849), 
482; played at three theatres, Astor Place 
riots (1849), 482 ff; read by Fanny Kem- 
ble, 408, 585, 505; read by Miss Fanning, 
499, 585, 504; 514, 517, 522, 537, 538, 547, 
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Macbeth, Macready as, 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 86, 88, 
387, 482; Forrest as, 8, 249, 261, 323, 418, 
426 482; Hamblin as 16, 20, 25, 26, 187, 413, 
448, 454, 482, 538; J. R. Scott as, 20, 107, 
352, 353, 455; E. S. Conner as, 36; J. W. 
Webel, lit, BS, He, seb) Ae Gee J. IR 
Anderson as, 84, 101, 204, 322, 343; C. Kean 
as, 169; Murdoch as, 169, 271; Neafie as, 
269; J. B. Booth as, 274; J. B. Roberts as, 
283, 285; W. Marshall as, 353, 451, 547; 
A. A. Addams as, 362; Couldock as, 514; 
Kate Bateman as, 517, 577; McKean 
Buchanan as, 522; G. Vanderhoff as, 574 

Macbeth (Verdi’s opera), casts (1850), 566, 
501 
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Macbeth Travestie (or Tragedie), cast and 
funny advertisement (1843), 43, 443 45) 773 
cast (1849), 442 

Macbeth, Lady (see Lady Macbeth) 

Macchi, concert, 500 

Maccoferri-Ferrari, opera, 481, 504 

Macdonald, amateur, 302 : 

Macdonald, A., Brooklyn theatricals, 500, 592 

Macomber, Clara and Emily, 410 

Macready, minor actor, 242 

Macready, W. C., returns; social and artistic 
success, opinions of actors, 2 ff; characters 
(1843), 3 ff; Macready and Forrest, 3, 7; 
Mrs. Drew’s account of Macready, 4; 
Macready described by Vandenhoff and 
Helen Faucit, 5, 6; Macready and E. Kean 
compared, 6; 9; Macready’s opinion of 
Miss Cushman, 10; characters (1844), 16, 
17; rivalry with Forrest, 17; with Hamblin, 
25; Macready and Anderson, 84; charac- 
ters, reviews, diary (1844-45), 86, 87; prof- 
its, 87; 173, 249, 262, 296, 325; characters 
(1848), 387, 388; 426; Macready bur- 
lesqued, 457, 458; 472, 479; Macready, For- 
rest, Hamblin play Macbeth, May 7, 1849; 
Macready-Forrest riots, 481, 482, 483; 
Macready reads, 491, 498 

Mad Anthony Wayne, 08; 
(1845), 110 

Mad as a March Hare, 31 

Madelaine, or, the Child of the Regiment, 462 

Madeleine, cast (1850), 519 (see also Belle of 
the Faubourg, The) 

Madiani, concerts, 589 

Madigan, circus, 300, 391 

Madigan, Rosalthe, circus, 308, 300, 391 

Madison, Mrs. (see Grattan, Mrs. H. P.) 

Madras, panorama, 143 

Maeder, Clara Fisher, 16, 19; at Mrs. Ver- 
non’s benefit, 91; 266; characters (1848), 
384 ff; 408, 484 

Mager’s Concert Hall, 380 

Magic, 49, 57, 59, 66, 137, 144, 228, 231, 233, 
299, 300, 307, 310, 395, 428, 400, 407, 579 

Magic Arrow, The, cast (1844), 123; 556, 557 

Magic Flute, The, ballet, 522 

Magic Horn, The, cast (1850), 558 

Magic Mirror, The (z.e., Kabri), cast (1848), 


spectacle, cast 


407 
Magic Trumpet, The, 560 _ ; 
Magnetism, Animal (see Animal Magnetism) 
Maid of Artois, The, 322; cast (1847), 325; 


6 
Maid of Croissey, The, 100, 111; (as Theresa’s 
Vow), 220; 345, 355, 474 
Maid of Mariendorpt, The, 26, 520, 522; cast 
(1849), 570 
Maid of Tyrol, The, cast (1850), 540 
Maiden’s Fame, The, part cast (1846), 202 
Maidens Beware! cast (1848), 430 
Maids of Persia, circus, 61, 140 
Maillard, pianist, 162 
Maitre de Chapelle, Le, 501 . 
Majocchi-Valtellina, Signora, Palmo’s opera 


(1844), 50 ff; 67, 73, 159; Opera (1847), 302; 


4 

Make Your Wills, 13 

Malediction, cast (1849), 453 

Malibran, Maria Felicita, 132, 563, 565 

Malroy, Master, castanets and dancer, 80 

Malvina (see Pray, Malvina) 

Mammon and Gammon, casts (1849), 466, 527 

Mammoth Boys, 484 (see Lambert Eom’ 

Mammoth Lady, 578 

Man about Town, The, 21, 30, 286, 551 

Man and Wife, 250 

Man in the Iron Mask, The, 296 

Man of the Mountain, The, cast (1846), 278 

Man of the World, The, 11, 89, 181, 324, 363, 
426, 562 

Man with the Carpet Bag, The, 75, 208, 426, 


558 
Man without a Head, The, casts (1846), 184, 
213; 241, 243, 259, 289, 316, 362, 384, 511, 


555 

Mandalza, the Accursed, 115 

Man-Fred, 128 

Manhattan Circus, 578 

Maniac, The, monologue, 112 

Maniac Lover, The (as pantomime), 62; 475, 
547, 548 

Mann, Alvah, manager, Broadway Theatre 
(1847-48), 320 ff; leaves the Broadway, 
420; debarred from entrance, 426 

Manning, Miss, actress, 151 

Mantin, Signorina, 259 

Manvers, singer, 324, 385, 405, 571 

Maraschi, Signora, 504 

Marble, Danforth, 25; characters (1846), 179, 
TSO) 16559) ditto, (1847)) 20255 203) 273; 
characters (1848), 350; 375; last engage- 
ment in New York, characters (1849), 
death, 476; 506 

March of Freedom, The, cast (1846), 204; 287 

Marco Bozzaris, cast (1850), 539 

Marcouiller, slack wire, 61 

Maretzek, Max, conductor of opera (1848-49), 
479 ff; directs Astor Place Opera (1849), 
481; 502, 504, 505, 507, 563; directs opera 
(1849-50), 570 ff; 587, 588; as to Havana 
singers, 591 

Maria di Rohan, cast (1849), 571, 572 

Maricot, Victor, 496 

Marie, French actress, 105 

Marietto, Signor, 161 

Marini, Ignazio, characters, criticism (1850), 
563 ff; characters (1850), 575, 576, 590, 
591, 502 

Marini, Sofia, 317 

Marino Faliero, cast (1843), 11 

Mario, Giuseppe, tenor, 566, 5901 

Maritana, casts (1848), 351, 419 

Marius, Miss M. J., blind singer, 68, 404, 405 

Markham, actor, 114 

Marks, H., violin, 145; leads orchestra at 
Olympic, 214; 235, 313 

Marks, Master, minstrel dancer, 400, 492, 581 

Marmaduke Wyvil, 36 
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Marmion, 189 

Marozzi, opera (1847), 300 ff 

Marriage of Figaro, The, cast (1844), 48; 124; 
cast (1547), 204; 205; cast (1849), 524 

Marriage of Fool and Folly, The, 284 

Married and Settled, cast (1844), 48, 49; 78, 


356 
Married Bachelor, The, cast (1845), 125 
Married Life, cast (1845), 157; cast (1846), 
184; cast (1847), 292; part cast (1848), 386; 
casts (1849), 446, 453; cast (1850), 552, 553 
Married Rake, The, 8, 14, 33, 156, 165, 167, 
206, 269, 287, 355, 450, 460, 466, 475, 511, 


519 

Marsh (no initial), actor, 63, 542 ff, 596 

Marshall, E. A., co-manager of the Broadway 
Theatre (1848), 338; sole manager, 420 

Marshall, John R., minstrel, 411, 493 

Marshall, Wyzeman, 118; characters (1845- 
46), 194 ff; ditto (1847), 274; ditto (1846- 
47), 270 ff; ditto (1847), 284 ff; ditto (1847- 
48), 345 ff; ditto (1848), 432; 451; charac- 
ters (1850), 547 ff 

Martin, actor, 422 ff, 532 ff 

Martin, Miss, concert, 314, 318 

Martin, Monsieur, dancer, 76, 91, 93, 102, 105, 
130, 146, 154 

Martin Schertelle, cast (1848), 449 

Martinelli, L., Havana opera (1850), 564 ff, 


576 
Martinetti Family, 424, 486, 487, 576, 577 
Martini, magic, 496 
Martini, L., opera (1847), 73, 300 ff 
Marty, director, Havana opera, 591 
Mary Melvyn, cast (1846), 279 
Marzetti, Joseph, 242, 304, 433, 560 ff 
Marzetti, Mme. (see Lehman, Mathilde) 
Masaniello, 24, 346 
Mason, actor, 534 ff 
Mason, Charles Kemble, 573 ff 
Mason, Miss (afterward Mrs. G. H. Barrett), 
443 
Mason, Mrs. (see Wheatley, Emma) 
Massett, J. Schwartz, 72, 73, 140, 313, 503 
Mastodon exhibited, 57 
Match in the Dark, A, 36; cast (1845), 102; 
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Mathews, C. J., 96, 214 

Mathews, R., minstrel, 597 

Mathieu, M. and Mme., French actors, 104 ff 

Matinées, 23, 26, 33, 30, 45, 197, 257, 318, 328, 
348, 450, 460, 535, 581 

Matrimonio Segreto, II, 53 

Matrimony, 85, 206, 276; (as The Castle of 
Limberg), 357 

Matteo Falcone, 257 

Matthew, Father, 144 

Matthews (perhaps not the same _ actor 
throughout), 204 ff, 248 ff, 251, 422 ff, 440 ff, 
521 ff, 572 

Matthews, Cornelius, 273 

Matthews, Helen, 214, 234, 331 ff 

Maxwell, Miss, dancer, 139 

May, John, circus, 97 
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May Queen, The, 472 

Mayer, Monsieur, amateur, 146 

Mayer, Signor A., opera, 50 ff, 73, 148, 164 

Mayer, Philip, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 320, 404, 503, 508, 505 

Mayer, Philip, Jr., 235, 236 

Maynard, concerts, 72, 73 

Mayo, Frank, 297 

Mayor of Garratt, The, 18, 201, 327 

Maywood, Mary (see Duvenel, Mrs.) 

Maywood, Mrs., 220 

Maywood, R. C., returns (1844), 89, 90; char- 
acters (1846), 279, 280; 292, 473 

Mazeppa, 21, 22, 20, 27, 194, 270, 455 

Mead, H., minstrel, 161 

Mealing, Miss, actress, 302 ff, 370 ff 

Mears, actor, 430 ff 

Measure for Measure, read by Fanny Kemble, 
498, 585 

Mechanics’ Hall, 306; Christy’s Minstrels 
(1847), 307, 308; (1847-48), 377, 378; 302, 
393; (1848-49), 488, 489; (1849-50), 580, 


581 

Medina, Louisa H., 538 

Mediterranean, Panorama of, 510 

Mediterranean, Palestine, Jerusalem, Rhodes, 
panorama, 584 

Meeker, actor, 453 ff 

Meeker, W., minstrel, 308 

Meier, singer, 160 

Meighan, Mrs. T. W., 280 

Melodeon, 53 Bowery, 399, 400, 491, 492 

Melodeon, Brooklyn, 595 

Melton, Miss, actress, 43, 91, 146, 154 

Melville, J., minstrel, 398 

Melville, Mrs., 280 ff, 207, 478 

Menagerie, 66, 142, 310, 320 

Menagerie, The, entertainment, 108 

Mendelssohn Association, Brooklyn, 593, 504 

Mephistopheles, cast (1846), 202 

Merchant and the Mechanic, The, 37 

Merchant of Venice, The, 6; cast (1844), 17; 
101, 168; part cast (1846), 219; 2409, 280, 
283, 330, 352, 361, 388; cast (1849), 446; 
454, 479; read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 499; 
read by Miss Fanning, 499, 585, 504; 517, 
523, 574; read by Hewitt, 504 

Merchant’s Steed of Syracuse, The, cast 
(1850), 537 

pte Merryfield), Jerry, 227, 486, 
559, 579, 577 

Merry Cobbler, The (A Pleasant Neighbour), 


220 

Merry Family, The, or, Sleek in New York, 
cast (1850), 530 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 3, 8, 90, 181; 
part cast (1846), 243; 324; cast (1848), 
386; 387, 426; cast (1849), 484; read by 
Fanny Kemble, 498, 510, 585; 516; cast 
(1850), 532; cast (1849), 562 

Mesmeric Doctor, The, 299 

Mesmerism, 137 

Mesmerism, cast (1850), 546 (see also Animal 
Magnetism) 
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Messiah, The, sung, 147, 237, 238, 500, 593 
Mestayer, Charles, 35; characters (1844), 62, 
63; 82; characters (1847-48), dies, 350 ff 
Mestayer, Emily, characters (1844), 62, 63; 
ditto (1848), 366; ditto (1848-40), 455 ff; 
546, 548; characters (1850), 551 ff 

Mestayer, H., negro minstrel, 29, 30, 216, 305, 
318, 389 

Mestayer, L., 35, 63, 82 

Mestayer, Mrs. Charles (see Williams, Mrs. 
Barney) 

Metamora, 8, 249, 257, 261, 264, 323, 324, 418, 
420 

Metamora (burlesque), 327, 342, 361, 431, 430 

Methinks I See My Father, cast (1849), 527; 
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Metropolitan Minstrels, 395 

Metz, H., orchestra leader, 217 

Mexican War, plays on, 221, 295, 207, 298, 346, 
348, 540 

Mexico, Battles in, panorama, 310 

Mexico Illustrated, panorama, 499 

Mexico, Taylor’s Campaigns in, panorama, 
304, 395, 402, 409 

Meyer, F., 134, 147, 159, 
236, 433 ff, 516 

Meyer, Leopold, minstrel, 588, 595 

Meyers, J. W., rider, 280 

Michael Erle, the Maniac Lover, 475 (see also 
Maniac Lover, The) 

Michael, the Ferryman, part cast (1846), 222 

Midas, 354 

Middleditch, concert, 69 

Midnight Hour, The, 541 

Midnight Watch, The, cast (1849), 424; 427; 
cast (1848), 440; cast (1849), 468; cast 
(1848), 4735 555 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, A, songs from, 
409; 447; read by Fanny Kemble, 498; 
read by Fanny Kemble, with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, 585 ; 

Mike Martin, the Bold Highwayman and 
Robber, cast (1849), 455 

Milder, Miss, 583 

Miles, minstrel, 216, 401 

Miles, Julia, 321 ff, 363 ff, 456, 507, 555 ff 

Miles’s (Joe) Minstrels, 309 

Military Execution, cast (1848), 457; cast 
(1849), 466 ; 

Military Garden, Brooklyn, 81; theatre in, 
510, 511; 593 ff 

Mill of Aldervon, The, 


451 
Mill of Ryland, The, cast (1847), 358 
Miller, circus, 216, 308 
Miller, George, minstrel, 411 
Miller and His Men, The, 20 
Miller’s Maid, The, part cast (1846), 219; 

ditto (1848), 431 
Millet, Emile, 571 
Milliner’s Holiday, The, casts (1844), 77, 121; 


179, 224, 225, 235, 


part cast (1849), 


207 ‘ 
Milliners, The, pantomime, 560 
Millionaire, The, 89 


Milner, equestrian-actor, 19 ff, 106 ff, 186 ff, 
268 ff 

Milot, actor, 251 ff, 348 ff 

Mine of Riga, The, part cast (1848), 354 

Minerali, cast (1846), 200 (see also Dying 
Gift, The) 

Minerva Rooms, 140, 308, 310 ff, 389, 393, 304, 
402, 400 ff, 584, 586 

Minstrels of the South, 60 

Minute Gun at Sea, The, cast (1846), 201; 
202; cast (1847), 3590 

Miro, F., pianist, 68 

Mirror of Truth, The, cast (1845), 126 

Mischief Making, 78, 134, 153, 202, 547 

Miser of Eltham, The, cast (1846), 199 

Miser of Southwark Ferry, The (John 
Overy), 457 

Miser’s Well, The, cast (1844), 106 

Miseries of Human Life, The, cast (1846), 
_177,,178; 184, 384, 563, 568 

Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, panorama, 
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Mistaken Story, A, cast (1844), 49; 457 

Mitchell, minstrel, 130, 142 

Mitchell, Eliza, 303 

Mitchell, J., circus, 97 

Mitchell, Master, negro dancer, 491 

Mitchell, Miss, daughter of W. Mitchell, 529 

Mitchell, S., minstrel, 597 

Mitchell, William, 18, 39; characters (1843- 
44), 43; at Niblo’s, 49; manager at Niblo’s 
(1844), 75 ff; review of his Moll Chubb, 
76; at Park benefit, 91; 101; at Olympic 
(1844-45), 121 ff; 154, 188, 103, 197, 200; 
manager, characters (1845-46), 208 ff; his 
fooling, 211; 219, 244; manager, characters 
(1846-47), 289 ff; a poor season, 205; 307; 
manager, characters (1847-48), 368 ff; 416, 
430; driven hard by Burton, 469 ff; man- 
ager, characters (1848-49), 4609 ff; 525, 551; 
his last season (1849-50), 554 ff; last ap- 
pearances on the New York stage (1850), 


550; 5 

Mitchell, the Patriot, cast (1849), 460 

Mlle. Dangeville, cast (1845), 105; 158 

Mobb the Outlaw, 203 

Mock Doctor, The, 155 

Model of a Wife, A, 344; cast (1847), 360; 
473, 540, 547 

Modern Chivalry, cast (1845), 196, 197 

Mogul Tale, The, cast (1843), 44 

Moissonneurs, Les, 303, 317 

Mole, Major-General, a dwarf, exhibited, 577 

Molini, scene-painter, 50, 381 

Moment of Terror, The, 129 

Momentous Question, The (Woman, Her 
Faith, etc.), 360, 463 

Monachesi, scene-painter, 381 

Monell, Mrs., 218 ff, 287, 207, 355 ff, 300, 486 

Money, 18, 21, 24; cast (1843), 29; 36; cast 
(1845), 100; 101; part cast (1845), 167; 
181, 186; part cast (1846), 205; cast (1847), 
335; 341, 343, 352, 350, 421; casts (1849), 
440, 453; 510, 532 
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Monks Bees Hall, The, adverse criticism, 
i, 1 

Monplaisir, M. and Mme., dancers, 335, 344, 
345, 384, 412 ff, 428, 420, 500 

Monseigneur, 116; part cast (1848), 460 

Monsieur Jacques, 244, 339 

Monsieur Mallet, 181, 324, 426, 516, 562 

Monsieur Tonson, 77, 516 

Monsieur et une Dame, Un, 406 

Montague Hall, Brooklyn, 480, 508 ff, 505 

Montassier, French actor, 104 ff 

Monte Cristo (see Count of Monte Cristo) 

Monte Lillo, living pictures, 380; scenery, 407 

Montevedo, mechanical figures, 59 

Montezuma, cast (1845), 195; cast (1846), 269 

Montgomery, Miss, actress, 36 

Monto Christy, cast (1849), 441 

Mooney, entertainer, 247 

Moore, actor, 452 ff, 532 ff 

Moore, Miss, Lion Queen, 391 

Moorhouse, Charles, characters (1848), 413 ff; 
ditto (1849), 424 ff; ditto (1849), 445 ff; 
511; characters (1850), 539, 540; 575 

Moral Philosopher, The, 78 

Morales’ concert, 73 

Moravian Singers, 395, 400, 501, 507 

Mordaunt, French actor, 158 

More Blunders than One, 516 

Morgan, Miss, actress, 434 ff 

Morley (Mme. or Mrs.), 79, 149 

Morning of Life, The, cast (1848), 354, 365; 
part cast (1849), 467 

Morok, the Beast Tamer, cast (1849), 452 

Morra, dancer, 259, 208, 336, 337 

Morra, Signor, 382 

Morra, Signora Angiolina, 382, 383, 386 

Morrell, Dr. C., ascends in his car, 496 

Morris, Clara, 990 

Morris, F. S., 114 

Morris, George P., benefit for, 147 

Morris, Pete, 138, 130, 161, 228, 229, 305, 306, 
389, 397, 400, 484, 485, 508, 576, 577 

Morris, Robert, “bard of the oth Ward,” 149, 
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Mortimer, J. K., début, 440 ff 

Morton, actor, 117 

Moscow, Conflagration of, panorama, 505 

“Mose,” 40, 456; played 300th time, 463; 465 

Mose among the Girls, 401 

Mose in a Muss, 466, 467 

Mose in California, cast, description (1849), 
461, 462; 463, 466, 467, 473; part cast 
(1850), 546; 547, 548, 540 

Mose in China, cast (1850), 551 

Mose, Joe and Jack, cast (1849), 535 

Mose on Horseback, 488 

Mose’s Visit to the Arab Girls, 401 

Moseley, Thomas, rider, act described, 216, 
217; 230, 231, 280, 300 

Moses in Egypt, cast (1847), 267; sung in 
concert, 315, 317, 402 

Moss, Miss, 165 ff 

Mossop, George, Irish actor, 62, 78, 113 ff 

Mossop, Mrs., 111, 151 ff 
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Most Unwarrantable Intrusion, A, 446, 468 

Mother and Child are Doing Well, cast 
(1845), 101; 103; cast (1845), 120; 107, 543 

Mother’s Bequest, A, cast (1849), 524, 525 

Mott, Mrs. Valentine, Jr., singer, 235, 236, 230 

Motty, Otto, 35; feats at Hoboken, 79; 140 

Motty, Otto, Family, 41, 113 

Mouchoir et l’Epée, Le, ballet, 473 

Mount of Olives, The (Beethoven), 234 

Mount Pitt Circus, 579 

Mountain Devil, The, 219 

Mountain Drover, The, 197, 206 

Mountain Sylph, The, part cast (1844), 39 

Mountaineers, The, 14; (as Love and Mad- 
ness, part cast, 1847), 350; 421 

Mowatt, Anna Cora, her Fashion, cast, re- 
views (1845), 98, 99, 100; appears as ac- 
tress, review (1845), 102, 103; season at 
Niblo’s, characters, criticism (1845), 156, 
157; characters (1845), 158, 165; 168, 170; 
characters, review (1846), 182, 183; charac- 
ters (1846-47), 249, 250; ditto (1847), 323, 
324 

Mozart Association, 72 

Mozart’s Requiem, sung, 594 

Mr. Lobjoit and His Papa, cast (1848), 437; 
(as The Loan of a Wife), 462 

Mr. Macgreedy, cast (1848), 457; 458, 472 

Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, cast (1845), 208; 2009, 


207 

Mr. and Mrs. Macbeth, 444 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter White, 49, 158, 207, 431, 
525 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle, 157 

Mrs. Bunbury’s Spoons, cast (1849), 527 

Mrs. Harris, cast (1847), 292; 408 

Mrs. Normer, 40 

Much Ado about Nothing, 6, 11, 14, 18, 84, 90, 
166, 168, 169, 179, 181, 184, 249, 250, 323; 
cast (1847), 333; 330, 338, 330; cast (1848), 
421; read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 499, 585; 
part cast (1849), 515; 518, 510, 573 

Muette de Portici, La, cast (1845), 105 (see 
also Masaniello) 

Muleteer of Palermo, The, 31 

Miller, Fraulein, 224 

Miiller, Henri, German Hercules, 195 

Miller, Mme. Mina, contralto, 587 

Mummy, The (different plays of that name), 
cast (1843), 29; 201, 212, 438 

Mungo Park, cast (1848), 450 

Munson, singer, 149, 234, 239 

Bee Mrs. 234 
urder in the Wilful 
Murder) f 

Murder of Symon’s Rock, The, cast (1846), 
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Murder on the Cliff, The, 188 

Murdered Boatman, The, 78 

Murdered Boatman, The, and His Dog, cast 
(1849), 542 

Murdoch, James E., reads, 144; characters, re- 
view (1845), 169; ditto (1846), 181; 185; 
characters (1846-47), 271; ditto (1847), 


First Degree (see 
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273, 274; 276, 281; characters (1847-48), 
330; 345, 420; characters (1848), 421; ditto 
(1849), 517, 

Murphy, J., comic singer and minstrel, 60, 71, 
74, 130, 143, 233, 245 

Murray, actor, 280 ff 

Murray, Master, his hit as Mose, Jr., 465; 
540 ff 

Murray, Selina, 307, 312 

Murrell, the Land Pirate, cast (1847), 346; 
part cast (1848), 458; 544 

Musical Arrivals, cast (1848), 439; 511 

Musical Societies (see /Zolian Association; 
American Musical Fund Society; Ameri- 
can Musical Institute; Brooklyn Sacred 
Music Society; Euterpean Society; Instru- 
mental Association of the City of New 
York; Liederkranz; Mendelssohn Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn; Mozart Association; 
New York Sacred Music Society; New 
York Vocal Society; Philharmonic Society 

Mutiny at the Nore, The, 206, 538 

Muzzy, Mrs. C. E., 543, 544, 550 

My Aunt, 1, 7, 181, 366, 307, 517, 533, 551 

My Companion in Arms, cast (1848), 342 

My Fellow Clerk, 184, 540 

My Friend the Captain, cast (1844), 123 

My Grandfather’s Will (The Will), 355 

My Little Adopted, cast (1843), 44; 316 

My Master’s Rival, 49 

My Neighbour’s Wife, 384 

My Poll and My Partner Joe, 359 

My Precious Betsey, cast (1850), 520; 553, 597 

My Sister and I, cast (1847), 204 

My Sister Kate, 48 

My Uncle’s Card, cast (1845), 210 

My Valet and I, cast (1843), 43 

My Wife’s Out, cast (1843), 45; 316, 460, 543 

My Wife’s Second Floor, cast (1843-44), 43; 
cast (1850), 528 

Myers, J. C., 278, 280 ff ; 

Myers, J. G., manages Greenwich Theatre, 


217 ff 
Myers, J. R., “Ole Bull,” minstrel, 34, 62, 308, 
304, 400 
Myers, Mrs. 511 
Mysteries and Miseries of New York, cast 
(1848), 456; 457, 450, 403, 465, 545, 546 
Mysteries of Odd Fellowship, The, 348 
Mysteries of Paris, The, cast (1843), 22; 23, 
27; cast (1843), 32; 186, 180, 193, 537 
Mysteries of New York, 33, 34 
Mysteries of the Heath, The, 153 
Mysterious Family, The, cast (1846), 290 
Mysterious Knockings, casts (1850), 530, 551 


Nabob for an Hour, 215, 241, 379 

Nabucco, cast (1848), 383 

Nagles, H., circus, 579 

Naiad Queen, The, 24, 273, 275, 347, 353; part 
cast (1850), 545 

Naldi, Signor, Palmo’s opera (1844), 51 

Names of plays changed, 220, 222 

Nano, Hervio, 135, 202 


Napoleon, or, the Deserter and His Dog, 187, 


222 

Napoleon, Exile and Death of, cast (1843), 21 

Napoleon plays, 21, 22, 23, 187, 222 

Napoleon’s Funeral represented, 306 

Napoleon’s Old Guard, cast (1846), 241; 242; 
casts (1847), 203, 326; 376, 385, 408, 421, 
425, 441, 471, 531, 555, 558, 501 

Narisse, M., French singer, 158 

Nash, F. H., 148, 163, 234, 235, 237, 245, 246; 


315, 504 

Nathalie, ballet, 260, 200, 347, 351, 444 

Nathans, J. J., circus, 97 

National Defenses, cast (1848), 375; 471 

National Guard, The, cast (1843), 45; 46, 76; 
cast (1840), 451; 452 

National Theatre (late Chatham Theatre, 
q. V.), 420, 442; the “Mose” season (1848), 
455 ff; 460, 471, 477, 478, 492; 527, 529, 533, 
540; (1849-50), 541 ff; 562 

National Theatre (Wallack’s), 370 

National Union Circus, 215 ff 

Natural Curiosity, 195 

Nature and Art, cast (1848), 470 

Nature and Philosophy, 25 

Naval Engagements, cast (1844), 84; 158; cast 
(1846), 200; 203, 355, 362, 370, 413, 414, 
451, 511, 534, 537, 538 } 

Neafie, J. A. J., characters (1846), 191; ditto 
(1846-47), 267 ff; 278, 204; characters 
(1847), 356, 357, 358; 446; characters 
(1850), 520; ditto (1849), 570; 574, 575 

Neal, H., minstrel, 161, 226 

Needham, Henry, circus, 62, 64, 215 ff, 247 

Needham, Mrs., 379, 455, 530, 540 

Negro Minstrelsy, 209 ff, 37, 48, 54, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 73, 74, 78, 80, 96, 97, 
Wy, 3, Toe, RO, TE, TN, TEBE Wey, neh, 
130, 140, 141, 142, 153, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
223, 226, 228, 220, 233, 245, 281, 287, 206, 
305, 300, 307, 308, 300, 318, 340, 358, 360, 
376, 377, 378, 380, 392 ff, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
449, 474, 475, 478, 484, 485, 488 ff, 496, 498, 
507, 509, 510, 549, 550, 577, 579, 580 ff, 593, 
504, 505, 507 

Neighbourhood Playhouse, 579 

Neil, H., minstrel (see Neal, H.), 400, 491, 581 

Neis Family, 229 

Nell Gwynne, comedy, 41 

Nellis, armless, 57, 484, 406 

Nelson, Arthur, 202, 226, 227, 228 

Nelson, Miss (see Brougham, Mrs. John) 

Nelson, Mrs., 32 ff 

Neri, Gaetano, dancer, 412 ff, 448, 453, 522 

Nero, cast (1844), 26; 27 

Nervous Man, The, 157, 248, 323, 326, 414, 
419, 421, 425, 441, 513, 515, 521, 523; part 
cast (1849), 562, 563; 5 

Neupert, equilibrist, 543 

Neustadt, 588 PY 

New Brighton (S. I.) Pavilion, 74, 233, 238 

New England Operatic Troupe, 493 

New Footman, The, cast (1843), 42; 43, 79, 
153, 211, 289, 317, 359 
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New Inventions, cast (1844), 121 

New Lights, cast (1846), 203 

New Lord of the Village, The, cast (1849), 556 

New Notions, 32, 201, 214, 450, 477 | 

New Orleans Serenaders, 449, 450, 480, 490, 
491, 493, 498, 510, 581 

New Planet, The, 370 

New Room (332 Broadway), 492 

New Way to Pay Old Debts, A, 8, 12, 13, 14, 
107, 135, 200, 270, 273, 274, 283; part cast 
(1848), 352; 362 

New York, model of, 310, 311 

New York, Brooklyn, etc., panorama, 584 

New York as It Is, cast, scenery, account of 

(1848), 363, 364; 365, 366, 374, 456; revived, 

458, 459, 400; 403, 466; cast (1850), 546 

New York Fireman, The, and the Bond Street 

Heiress, cast (1850), 552; 553 

New York in Slices, cast (1848), 437; 438, 457 

New York Milliners, The, 361, 366; cast 

(1850), 539 

New York Minstrels, 34 

New York Opera House (Greenwich Theatre), 

208, 2909 

New York Quartette Club, 238 

New York Sacred Music Society, 73, 74; con- 
cert on steamer, 75; 145, 140, 147, 149, 
234 ff; concert on steamer up Hudson to 
Newburgh; another to New Haven, 238; 
314, 315, 403, 405, 504 

New York Serenaders, 496 

New Zealand Chief, 138 

Newton, Mr. and Mrs., concerts, 311 

Nexsen, Gilbert, 332 

Niblo, W., takes Astor Place Opera House 
(summer of 1848), 384 ff; for Macready 
engagement (1849), 482 

Niblo’s Garden, 50; circus, 61, 62, 64, 65; 
summer season (1844), 75 ff; 143; season 
(1844-45), 154 ff; 231; season (1846), 230 ff; 
burned (1846), 243; 310; Niblo’s at Astor 
Place Opera House (1848), 384 ff; 402, 442, 
445, 484, 490; Niblo’s Astor Place, 501; 
522, 530, 550, 551; Garden re-opens (1849- 


50), 560 

Niblo’s Saloon, 73 ff, 147 ff, 234 ff, 585, 588 ff 

Nicholas Flam, cast (1846), 183; 184, 511 

Nicholas Nickleby, 36, 293, 362 

Nichols, H. F., 141 

Nichols, Mrs. H. F. (formerly Mrs. Preston, 
under which name some of the following 
references will be found), characters (1843- 
44), 32 ff; ditto (1844), 36 ff; ditto (1844- 
45), 114 ff; ditto (1846), 199 ff; ditto (1847- 


Nick of the Woods, 19, 20, 22, 186, 188, 192, 
202, 270; part cast (1848), 353, 354; 452, 


537 
Nickinson, Charlotte, début, characters (1846), 
243, 244; characters (1846-47), 289 ff; 368; 
characters (1848), 407, 408; characters 
(1848), 434 ff; 463; characters (1848-49), 
469 ff; ditto (1849-50), 554 ff, 567 ff 
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Nickinson, Isabella (later Mrs. C. Walcot, 
Jt), 476, 554 ff 

Nickinson, John, characters (1843-44), 42 ff; 
ditto (1844), 75 ff; ditto (1845), 112; ditto 
(1844-45), 121 ff; 135; characters (1845), 
155 ff; ditto (1845-46), 208 ff; ditto (1846- 
47), 280 ff; ditto (1846), 243, 244; 345, 305, 
368; characters (1848), 375 ff; ditto (1848), 
407, 408; ditto (1848-49), 434 ff; 430, 441, 
463; characters (1848-49), 469 ff; 519; char- 
acters (1849-50), 554 ff; ditto (1850), 567 ff 

Nickinson, Master, 474, 554 ff 

ickinson, Miss E., 554 ff 

icodemus, cast (1849), 560, 561 

igger Assurance, 161 

ight Attack of the Calabrian Pirates, 160 

ight Dancers, The, cast (1847), 360 

ight of Expectation, A, 592 

ile, The, Gliddon’s panorama of, 579, 584 

imrod, Master, minstrel, dancer, 57 

ina Pazza per Amore, cast (1847), 301 

ipper, The, cast (1848), 472 

ix, the Cabman (see also Ups and Downs), 

__ 135, 196, 282, 296, 354, 361, 365, 374 

Nixon, J., ring-master, 61, 62, 63, 225, 230, 410, 
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Nixon, J., and children, 301, 570 

Nixon, Master W., 230, 300, 301 

Nixon, Mrs., equestrienne, 63, 410 

No! cast (1849), 554 

No Song No Supper, 287, 317 

No. 5, farce, cast (1849), 475 

Noble, Miss Julien, 390 

Nocht (sic) Wachter, Der, 20, 126 

Noll, music, 589 

Norah Creina, 277 (see also White Boy of Ire- 
land, The) 

Normay casts) (@1847)s) 3174 32450 s25nurcast 
(1849), 420; cast (1848), 480; 481; cast in 
English (1849), 516; cast (1850), 563; 566; 
casts (1850), 573, 575; 590 

Norman Leslie, 21, 195 

Noronha, F. S., violin, 237 

North, Levi, described, 35; 62, 65, 230, 247, 


308, 300, 347 

Northall, Julia L., 145, 147, 1409, 163, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 230, 245, 240, 312, 313, 314, 315, 
320, 403, 404, 405, 406, 400, 411, 441, 501, 
503, 505, 508, 511, 587, 588, 580, 503, 504, 


505 
Northall, W. K., burlesques, 43, 45, 46, 75, 


123, 126, 208 ff, 370, 432, 430, 441, 442 
Norton, Bruce, 309 
The 


Norwegian Wreckers 
Beacon), 465 
Not a Bad Judge (Lavater), 568 
Not to Be Done, cast (1850), 552 
Nourrit, A., scenery, 479 
Novelli, P., 263, 315; characters (1847), 317; 


406, 420, 480, 500, 501, 503, 510, 563, 570, 
587, 588 


_ 
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O'Brien, actor, 350, 360, 361 
O'Connell, J. F., tattooed man, 582 
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O’Connor, Miss, concerts, 587 
O’Flannigan and the Fairies, 513 
O'Grady, the Irish Guardsman, cast (1849), 


515 
Oakley, W. H., 60, 72, 81, 148, 140, 163, 234, 


245, 314 

Oath of Office, The, cast (1850), 537 

Object of Interest, An., cast (1846), 213; 222 

Ocean of Life, The, 365 

Octave, French actor, 105 

Odell, Master, circus, 391 

Odeon, 396 

Of Age Tomorrow, 287, 201 

Office Seeker, The, cast (1850), 557 

Offner, violin, 68 

Ogden, Weeks & Co.’s Menagerie, 142 

Oh! Hush! 301, 550 

Old Dutch Governor, The, cast (1849), 526 

Old English Gentleman, The, part cast (1849), 
475; ditto (1850), 528, 520 

Old Friends and New Faces, 48, 78 

Old Guard, The, 550 

Old Heads and Young Hearts, cast, review 
1845), 95, 960; 98, 103; cast at Bowery 

1845), 108, 109; 186, 192, 193; cast, review 

(1848), 340; cast (1848), 419; 518 

Old Honesty, 407, 434; cast (1848), 460, 470; 478 

Old TIronsides, cast (1846), 280 

Old King Cole, cast (1844), 46 

Old Oak Chest, The, cast (1843), 23; cast 
(1845), 106; 365 

Olde Rar castaqio43) salient 

Old Regimentals, cast (1846), 213 

Old Soldier, The, cast (1845), 172 

Old Toll House, The, 190 

Oldfield, Miss, 404 

Oldfield, Mrs., 506 | 

Oldfield, T. J., pianist, 60, 71, 72, 74, 81, 233, 
245, 318, 485 

Ole Bull, farce, 275, 345, 346, 352, 456, 475, 
549, 59 

Olio Minstrels, 78 

Oliver Twist, cast (1844), 27; part cast (1847), 


347 

Olivia, Miss, actress, 515 ff 

Ollier, actor, 30 ff 

Olympic Extra, An., cast (1848), 376 

Olympic Games, 405 

Olympic Revels, 15, 557 ; : 

Olympic Theatre (1843-44, with account of its 
number), 42 ff; (1844-45), 121 ff; 185, 200; 
(1845-46), 208 ff; 278; (1846-47), 280 ff; 
290, 304, 316, 340, 356, 358, 361, 362, 365, 
306; (1847-48), 368 ff; 418, 410, 427, 430, 
437, 441, 442, 446, 451, 458, 461, 463; (1848- 
49), 469 ff; brings in stars, 476 ff; 401, 493, 
519, 531; (1849-50), 554 ff; closes, review, 
558, 5590; 577 

Omadhaun, The, 214 

Omnibus, The, 112, 154, 285, 326, 431, 458, 460, 
486, 511, 543, 549, 502; (as Pat’s Blunders), 


502 
On the Tiles, cast (1846), 290 
One Glass More (as The Drunkard), 570 


One Hour, or, the Carnival Ball, 155, 156; 
cast (1846), 214 

One Hundred and Two (102), 472 

Open House, cast (1848), 417 

eas: casts (1844), 75, 122; part cast 
1850), 551 

Ophelia, Mrs. H. Hunt as, 16; Mrs. Webster 
as, 21; Mrs. Flynn as, 40; Mary Maywood 
(Mrs. Duvenel) as, 84, 86, 92; Mrs. C. 
Kean as, 168, 169; Mrs. J. B. Booth, Jr. as, 
194; Fanny Wallack as, 336; Miss Hildreth 
as, 362; Clara Fisher Maeder as, 387; 
Mary Taylor as, 413, 448, 453; Mrs. A. 
Knight as, 517; Marie Duret as, 522; Mrs. 
J. W. Wallack Jr. as, 539; Anna Cruise as, 
547; Mrs. Conover as, 574 

Oralloosa, part cast (1847), 264 

Orange Girl of Venice, The, 189; casts (1846), 
180, 200 

Orlando, J. B. Booth, Jr. as, 204; C. W. 
Clarke as, 347, 446; Dyott as, 514; George 
Jordan as, 572; Couldock as,’ 575 

Oronaska, 200 

Orphan Singers, 59 

Orphan’s Legacy, part cast (1846), 206; ditto 
(1847), 277. 

Orphean Family, 59; programme, 146; 147; 
164, 229, 238, 305, 306, 380 

Orsini, Francisco, necromancer, 177, 228 

Orveilliére, Mlle., 74 

Orville, Miss, 161 

Ostinelli, musician, 382 

Otello (Rosini’s opera), cast (1849), 571 

Otello, extravaganza, cast (1845), 157; 200, 
357; cast (1848), 458; 466, 551, 574, 577 

Oternot, French singer, 104 ff 

Othello, cast (1843), 5; 7, 8; cast (1844), 16, 
17; 18; cast (1843), 21; 25, 38; casts (1844), 
84, 87; part cast (1845), 135; read by Mur- 
doch, 144; 169; cast (1846), 183; 187; casts 
(1846), 218, 2109, 223, 249; 261, 273, 283, 
285; casts (1847), 287, 298; 322, 323; casts 
(1848), 330, 341, 344, 350, 352, 350; 362; 
casts (1848), 306, 387, 388; 413; casts 
(1848), 418, 420; 426, 448; casts (1849), 
453, 454, 514; 523, 532; cast (1849), 533; 
casts (1850), 538, 573; read by Fanny 
Kemble, 585; read by H. V. Lovell, 593 

Othello, Macready as, 5, 17, 87, 387; Forrest 
AS, Fh QMO), FO, 2e8} fits, 220, fe02 J, We 
Wallack as, 8; Hamblin as, 16, 21, 25, 187, 
350, 413, 448, 454, 538; Ryder as, 17; E. S. 
Conner as, 38, 298; J. R. Anderson as, 84, 
322, 341; G. Vandenhoff as, 135, 388, 573; 
Murdoch as, 169, 273; J. R. Scott as, 183, 
352; Eddy as, 218; Warner as, 223, 287; 
Thomas Duff as, 283; W. Marshall as, 285, 
350; J. W. Wallack, Jr. as, 330, 344, 453, 
532, 533; G. Webb as) 350) A. dams 
as, 362, 3660; Couldock as, 514; McKean 
Buchanan as, 523 

Otis, Shaker, 311 ; 

Otto, Mme., 53, 68, 72, 73; in opera, 88; 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150; German opera, 224, 225; 
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235, 236, 237, 238, 230, 338, 403, 405, 408, 
502, 503, 588 
Otto Cottage, Hoboken, 79, 80, 162, 512, 508 
Our American Cousin, 84 
Our Flag, cast (1845), 151 
Our Gal, cast (1850), 548, 549 
Our Jedidah, cast (1849), 476 
Our Mary Anne, 414, 420, 578 
Our National Defence, cast (1848), 364, 365 
Our New Governess, cast (1845), 210 
Our Old House at Home, part cast (1846), 222 
Our Tom Thumb, cast (1847), 356 
Ourang-Outang exhibited, 139, 227, 220, 305, 
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Ourang-Outang, The, 187 

Out on a Lark, cast (1850), 568 

Out on the Sly, cast (1847), 369, 370 

Overreach, Sir Giles, J. B. Booth as, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 135, 200, 270, 274, 362; J. R. Scott as, 
107; J. B. Booth, Jr. as, 273; W. M. Flem- 
ing as, 283; H. Lynne as, 352 

Owens, John E., 545 

Oxley, J. H., 116, 232, 233 


Paddy Carey, cast (1848), 414 

Paddy’s Trip to America, 199, 548 

Paganini (the American), 80 

Page, Mrs., concerts, 71, 72, 81, 83 

Paige, Ellen, Emily, Georgina, 587 

Paige, Robert George, 235, 230, 237, 313, 314, 
403, 408, 501, 504, 510, 587, 503, 594 

Paintings of Scripture, 66 

Palmer, actor, 384, 385, 455 ff, 554 ff 

Ralmera i Gss20 

Palmer, S., dancer, 281 

Palmo, F., opens new opera house (1844), 
49 ff; benefit, 52; advertises for subscribers 
for new season; fails to get them, 52, 53 

Palmo’s Burlesque (Ethiopian) Opera Com- 
pany, 135, 161, 233, 245 

Palmo’s Late Concert and Coffee Rooms, for 
sale, 72 

Palmo’s Melodists, Late Company, Serenaders 
(various names), 41, 72, 70 

Palmo’s Opera House, 9; (season of 1844), 
49 ff; admission fees, 50; 74, 128, 120; 
(1844-45), 130 ff; 142, 147, 148, 217, 230; 
(1845-46), 223 ff, 234 ff; (1846-47), 2009 ff; 
summer drama (1847), 302, 303, 304; 300, 
310, 321; (1847-48), 377 ff (for further his- 
tory, see Burton’s Theatre 

Pandemonium Minstrels, 141, 142 

Panorama Building (or Hall), 402, 409 

Panoramas or Dioramas, 131, 143, 144, 305, 
306, 310, 389, 402, 409, 460, 499, 500, 584, 
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Pantomimes, 31, 46, 48, 58, 62, 63, 64, 240, 
241 ff, 303 ff, 317, 356, 357, 377, 384, 385, 
430, 484, 560 ff 

Paphian Bower, The, cast (1847), 368; 360, 
370, 475 

Pardee, H., 50 

Pardey, H. O., characters, 362, 456 ff; 477, 478 

Paris, model of, 143 
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Paris in 1848, cast (1849), 562 

Pariser Taugenichts, Der, cast (1845), 136 

Park Theatre, season, 1843-44, new decora- 
tions, new front to building; seasons short- 
ened, 1 ff; (1844-45), 84 ff; circus (Janu- 
ary, 1845), 97; (1845-46), 165 ff; criticised 
by Albion, 178; by Vandenhoff, 184; sum- 
mer season (1846), 185, 186; 212, 213, 214, 
230; (1846-47), 248 ff; 278, 286, 307, 315; 
Simpson’s last season (1847-48), 321 ff; 332, 
341, 342, 350, 357, 300; part of company at 
Astor Place (1847), 379; 384, 387; circus, 
391; last of the theatre, redecorated, made 
over, managed by Hamblin; destroyed, 
412 ff; Park burns, 417; benefit for band, 
503; 508, 569 

Parker, actor, 268, 355 ff 

Parker, J., directs balls, 318 

Parozzi, Napoleone, opera, 479 ff, 571 ff 

Parsloe, C. T., at Palmo’s, 54; opens Knicker- 
bocker (1844), offers prizes, 64; 130, 154, 
160, 177, 260; characters (1848-49), 434 ff; 
474; characters (1849-50), 524 ff 

Parson, minstrel, 399 

Parson’s Nose, The, 75, 211, 477, 478, 558 

Parsons, C. B., at Marble’s funeral, 476 

Partington, Master Joseph, 46 

Partington, Miss, dancer, 31, 64, 157, 208 ff, 
200 ff, 308 ff, 460 ff 

Partridge, Shaker, 311 

Pas de Fascination (Lola Montes), farce, cast 
(1848), 430 

Pas des Amourettes, 324, 328 

Pas des Bergers, 257, 328 

Pas des Fleurs, 256, 257, 324, 328, 428 

Pas des Moissonneurs, 257 

Pas Hongrois, 256, 328 

Pas Oriental, 256, 328 

Pas Rococo, 324 

Pas Styrien, 257 

Past Ten O'Clock, cast (1849), 454 

Pat (or Patrick) Lyons, the Locksmith of 
Philadelphia, 37, 30 

Pat’s Blunders (The Omnibus), 592 

Paterson, A. D., benefit, 236 

pebician ane Parvenu, 31 

atrician’s Daughter, The, cast (1844), 92; 

Patti, Adelina, 132, 300, 382, 406, ve ae 

Patti, Amalia, 300; characters (1847-48), 382, 
383; 403, 406, 429; characters (1848-49), 
479 ff; 500, 502, 503, 510, 513; characters 
(1849-50), 571 ff; 587, 588 

Patti, Carlotta, 300, 382, 479 

Patti, Catarina (see Barili-en-Patti, Catarina) 

Patti, Salvatore, opera (1847), 300 ff; man- 
ager, Astor Place opera (1847-48), 381 ff; 

403, 420, 479 ff, 503: opera (1849-50), 571 ff 

Paul, Mme., singer, 386 

pal ee 203 

aul Jones, part cast (1845), 197; 287 (see 
also The Pilot) see om 

Paul Pry, 20, 31, 241, 268, 386; cast (1848), 
431; 444; part cast (1849), 524; 528, 529, 
531, 543 
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Paul and Virginia, cast (1848), 364; 467 

Pauline’s, Mme., living models, 582 

Payne, Master, 581 

Peale’s New York Museum (1843-44), 56 ff; 
(1844-45), 138, 139; 229 

Pearl of Chamounix, The, cast (1849), 544 

Pearson, singer, 80, 93 

Pearson, J., concert, 149 

Pearson, Miss, singer, 80, 81, 140, 246 

Pearson, S., singer and actor, 85 ff, 93, 165 ff, 
168, 251 ff, 321 ff, 4109, 482 

Pécheur Napolitain, Le, cast (1847), 317 

Peculiar Position, A (as The Frontier of 
Savoy), 244; cast (1850), 574 

Peedee Opera Company, 380, 395, 400 

Peel, Matt, 480 

Peep from a Parlour Window, A, cast (1848), 
525; 520 

Peeping in at Six P. M., 551 

Peggy Green, cast (1848), 372; 526, 528 

Pelby’s (Mrs.) Scriptural Wax Works, 300, 


402 
Pelby, William, 8 
Pellere, French singer and actor, 104 ff 
Pe eee Serenaders (see Pell, Gil- 


ert W.) 
Pelham, R. W. (“Dick”), 54; settles abroad, 


140 

Pell, Gilbert W., 30, 54, 56, 57, 74, 131, 135, 
136, 142, 223, 304, 377, 493, 580 

Pell, W. W., 597 

Penson, Mrs. Alexis, 145, 221 ff, 506 

Pentland, Joe, clown, 229, 230, 231, 280, 327, 
409, 487, 488 

Pentland, Miss, 577 

People’s Candidate, The, cast (1848), 350; 476 

People’s Lawyer, The, 37, 201, 220, 545, 590 

Perabeau, Charles, 237, 238 

Perella, Ottavia, corde de fer, 78 

Perelli, Natale, 263, 266, 315, 317, 326, 406, 503 

Perez, contortionist, 487, 488 

Perfection, 30, 36; casts (1844), 63, 87; 136, 
184, 205, 214, 222, 240, 204, 205, 207, 200, 
302, 304; (as The Cork Leg), 355; 388, 443 
446, 478, 486, 500, 520, 557, 558; cast 
(1850), 5096 , 

Peri of the Clouds, The, circus ballet, 65 

Perkins, James W., violin, 406, 590 

Perozzi, L., tenor, Palmo’s (1844), 50 ff; 73, 
130 ff, 146, 147, 154, 266, 267, 317 

Perrini, 587, 588, 580 

Perrini, Signora, 571 ff 

Perry, E., circus, 230, 410 

Perry, Harry A., 117; characters (1845-46), 
194 ff; ditto (1850), 520 

Perry’s Minstrels, 398 

Persiani, soprano, 321 ; 

Pesch, manager of Franklin (Adelphi) The- 
atre, 401; co-manager of Franklin (1848- 
49), 493 ff; manager of Walhalla, 404, 405 

Pesch’s Female Minstrels, 399 

Pet of the Petticoats, The, 46, 125, 362, 443, 


oil 
Pet of the Village, The, cast (1850), 569 


Peter the Great, 37 

Peter Wilkins, 23; part cast (1845), 154 

Peterchen, Miss M., 510, 503 

Peterson, G., minstrel, 597 

Petit Amour, 560 ff 

Petite Aimée, 59, 130 

Petite Carline, 137, 138, 401, 555, 557 

Petite Celeste (Williams), 57, 59, 78, 154, 157, 
214, 335 ff, 345, 418 ff, 425, 427, 460, 561 

Petite Cerito, 57, 58 

Petites Miséres de la Vie Humaine, Les, 

Petrie, Miss E., 431 

Petrified human body exhibited, 138, 227 

Petticoat Government, 167 

Peytona and Fashion, cast (1845), 128 

Phantom Breakfast, The, cast (1846), 213, 
214; 543 

Phelps, actor, 206, 302 ff, 366, 4o1 

Philadelphia Minstrels, 59 

Philadelphia Serenaders, 34 

Philharmonic Society, concerts (1843-44), 70, 
71; ditto (1844-45), 149, 150; ditto (1845- 
46), 238, 239; ditto (1846-47), 316; ditto 
(1847-48), 406, 407; 501; ditto, 1848-49), 
505, 506; ditto (1849-50), 590 

Philip Quarl, 222, 542 

Philippe, necromancer, 224, 233 

Philippe, M. and Mme., dancers, 424 

Phillimore, actor, 186 ff 

Phillips, actor, 302 ff 

Phillips, A. J., 111 ff, 135 

Phillips, Austin, 49, 73, 91, 232, 236, 237, 238, 
245, 307, 312, 314, 318, 319, 305, 405 

Phillips, H. B., at Greenwich Theatre, charac- 
ters (1846-47), 206 ff; characters (1848), 
ee ff; ditto (1848-49), 430 ff; ditto (1849), 
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Phillips, Henry, 145; programme, 149 

Phillips, Matilda (see Conover, Mrs. W.) 

Phillips, Mrs. Austin, 238 

Phillips, Mrs. H., at the Bowery, characters 
(1844), 23 ff; ditto (1844-45), 106 ff; ditto 
(1845), 111 ff; ditto (1845-46), 186 ff; ditto 
(1846-47), 268 ff; ditto (1847-48), 345 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 447 ff; death, 541 

Phillips, Mrs. Harriette (or Harriet—see Hol- 
man, Mrs. George) 

Piamontesi, opera, 383, 420, 480 

Pickles, or, Ye Broken Hearted Brigand, cast 

_ (1849), 443 

Pickwick Club, The, 31 

Pic-Nic (or Picnic) Party, The (The Water 
Party), cast (1844), 48; 78 ee 

Pico, Rosina, début, characters, criticisms 
(1844-45), 131 ff; 147, 148; at Castle Gar- 
den (1845), 159; 160, 164, 183, 184, 237, 
239; characters (1847), 300 ff; 312, 313, 314, 
315, 338, 402, 403, 405, 400, 501 

Pico, Signor, 480 

Pierce, Earl H., minstrel, 376, 392, 303, 480, 
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Pierce’s Minstrels, 549; at the Olympic, 559; 
580 
Pierpont, Miss, actress, 511 
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Pike, E., accordion, 394 
Pilot, The, 25, 30; part cast, 38; 346; part cast 
_ (1847), 358; 537 
Pinteux’s Saloon, 396 
Piquet, circus, 309 
Pirata, Il, cast (1844), 130 
Pirate of the Isles, The, cast (1850), 540 
Pirate’s Cave, The, part cast (1844), 63 
Pirate’s Isle, The, ballet, 444 
Pirate’s Legacy, The, cast (1843), 22, 23 
Pirate’s Revenge, The, 221 
Pirsson, J., double bass, 72 
Pizarrom iene Casta (1C44) sales OA Ono: 
119, 184, 186, 190, 191, 192, 262, 283; part 
cast (1846), 295; 323, 352; part cast (1847), 
358; 362, 305, 413, 455, 532, 534, 537; part 
cast (1849), 543; 593, 505 
Placide, Henry, characters (1843-44), 1 ff; 30; 
characters (1844), 88ff; benefit and last 
appearance (1844), 92; characters (1845), 
101, 102; characters (1845), 157; 168; char- 
acters (1845), 170; characters (Niblo’s, 
1846), 240 ff; 293; characters, last under 
Simpson’s management (1847), 326; 342; 
characters (1848), 385, 386, 414 ff; ditto 
(1849), 424, 425; 482, 520; at Burton’s, 
characters (1850), 531; characters (1849), 
561 ff; at Niblo’s (1850), 569; 575 
Placide, Thomas, characters (1845), 155 ff; 
303, 304, 385, 415, 420; characters (1850), 
562, 563 
Plains of Chippewa, The (see She Would Be 
a Soldier) 
Planter and His Dogs, The, 188, 222 
Platform, The, monologue, 525, 526 
Pleasant Neighbour, A, (as The Merry Cob- 
bler), 220; (as The Cottage of Content), 
222; 207, 460 
Plumer, singing actor, 214, 219 ff, 348 ff 
Plumer, W. G., minstrel, 394, 410 
Poe, Edgar Allan, on Fashion, 100; lecture, 144 
Pogliani, opera, 300 
Poisoners of Paris in 1665, The, cast (1847), 
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Pole (or Polc), German theatre, 136 

Polish Brothers (Miller and Mestayer), 216 

Polk and Dallas Glee Club, 82 

Polka craze, 38, 30 

Polka-Mania, 59; cast (1844), 75; 78 

Polka Paysane, 256, 257 

Pompey Smash, 577 

Pond, S. B., 80 

Poole, J., singer, 67, 68 

Poor Cousin Walter, casts (1850), 523, 550 

Poor Dog Tray, 222 

Poor Gentleman, The, 29; cast (1844), 88, 890; 
cast (1845), 157; 170; casts (1848), 337, 
388, 415, 420; cast (1849), 425; cast (1848), 
438; 446; cast (1849), 467; 518; cast (1850), 
520; 528; cast (1850), 531; cast (1840), 
561; cast (1850), 567 

Poor Pillicoddy, cast (1848), 420; 427; cast 
(1848), 435; 461; cast (1848), 469; 511, 528, 
531, 5 
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Poor Soldier, The, part cast (1849), 541! 

Pope, actor, 539 

Pope, Charles, 418 ff, 511, 513 ff 

Pope, Mrs. Coleman, 270, 271, 276, 482, 484 

Poppenberg, Mme., German opera, 224 

Popping In and Out (Bothered between ’Em, 
Gav) 212) 2438) 

Popping the Question, 322 

Porter, actor 36 ff 

Porter, W., minstrel, 226, 392, 580. 

Portia (Julius Cesar), Mrs. H. Phillips as, 
189; Mrs. Abbott as, 351; Catherine 
Wemyss as, 388 ; 

Portia (The Merchant of Venice), Charlotte 
Cushman as, 17; Clara Ellis as, 1o1; Mrs. 
C. Kean as, 168, 249; Mrs. Crisp as, 219; 
Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr. as, 339; Charlotte 
Crampton as, 361; Fanny Wallack as, 446; 
Kate Bateman as, 517; Marie Duret as, 523 

Post of Honour, The, part casts (1844), 28, 
125; cast (1848), 408 

Post Office Trouble, 49 

Post-Heel-On Ob Long-Jaw-Bone, 161 

Postillion of Longjumeau, The, part cast 
(1844), 15; cast (1845), 101; 173 

Povey, John, 1 ff, 93, 169 ff, 250 ff, 322 ff; 332, 
416; benefit, prior to return to England, 
427, 428 

Power, Maurice, 414 

Power, Tyrone, 1099, 277, 355, 441, 458, 513 

Power of Gold, The, cast (1849), 453 

Pozzezi, prompter at opera, 470 

Practical Man, The, cast (1849), 556 

Pratt, Miss M., concerts, 73, 314 

Pray, Samuel, death, benefit for family, 343 

Pray, Malvina (later Mrs. W. J. Florence, 
q. v.), 121 ff, 160, 221, 244, 318, 511, 540 

Preciosa, 136 

Premiéres Armes de Richelieu, Les, 
(1845), 104; 158 

Preston, manager, Greenwich Theatre, 299 

Preston, Mrs. (see Nichols, Mrs. H. F. 

Presumptive Evidence (as A Tale of Mun- 
ster), 112; (as The Card Drawer), cast 
(1846), 199; (1847), 285; (as The Sailor’s 
Return), 355 

Pretty Girls of Stillberg, The, 32, 457; cast 
(1848), 458 

eves leads orchestra, French Company, 
104 

Price, W., minstrel, 395 

Pride of Birth, The, cast (1844), 13; 14 

Pride of the Market, The, 352; cast (1847), 
371; 462, 471; cast (1850), 548 

Prince and the Watchman, The, 37 

Printer’s Apprentice, The, cast (1848), 439 

Printer’s Devil, The, 44 

Printup, Peter, Tuscarora Indian, 66, 82, 


cast 
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Prisoner of War, The, cast (1847), 334 
Prize Plays, 40, 185, 204 

Prizes to audience, 408 

Proctor, minor actor, 151, 187 ff, 268 ff 
Promissory Note, The, 243, 292 
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Properties, cost of, 192 

Prospect Hall, German music, 144 

Protector, The, cast (1845), 110 

Protégé, Le, 10 

Provoked Husband, The, 177, 178; 574 

Provoost, Miss E. G., singer, 597, 508 

Provost, Mary, début, 362 

Proz, Miss, actress, 111 

Punch and Judy, 58 

Punch in New York, cast (1847), 265; a dif- 
ferent skit, cast (1849), 441 

Punch vs. Logic, cast (1849), 562 

Purdy, Ex-Captain A. H., 199; benefit for, 
361; 420, 460; assumes management of Na- 
tional Theatre (1850), 548 ff 

Puritani, I, cast, criticism (1844), 50, 51; 52, 
53; cast (1844), 132; cast (1847), 382; cast 
(1850), 501 

Purse, The, 287 

Puss in Boots, cast (1844), 77; 125, 211, 471 

Putnam, cast, production, review (1844), 27, 
28; at the Chatham (1844), 41; 106, 107, 
108; cast (1845), 119; 122, 189, 271; part 
cast (1848), 448; 453, 455, 536 


Quaker Giant and Giantess, 485, 486 
Quartette Association, 411 

Quartette Club, Brooklyn, 508 

Quayle, 233, 207, 314, 318 

Queen Adelaide’s carriage exhibited, 578 
Queen and Her Courtiers, The, circus, 230 
Queen of the Abruzzi, The, cast (1847), 284 
Queen of the Hudson, The, cast (1843), 44 
Queen’s Husband, The, cast (1849), 527; 5290 
Queen’s Own, The (The Dumb Belle), 355 
Queensbury Féte, The, cast (1848), 471, 472; 
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Querereau, tight rope, 78 
Quick’s Menagerie, 579 
Quid pro Quo, cast (1844), 40 


Raby Rattler, cast (1847), 287 

Rachel, 131 

Rachel, Mlle., singer, 312, 313 

Radcliff, M. C., 217 

Rae (or Rea’), actor at the Chatham and the 
Olympic, 119, 124, 218 

Ragpicker of Paris, The, 353; 534 

Railroad Depot, The, cast (1846), 243 

Railroad King, The, cast (1845), 210 

lon Station, The, cast (1843), 44; 317, 
52 

Rainer, J. C., minstrel, 490 

Rainsford, Miss, actress, 207 

Raising the Wind, 88, 268; cast (1848), 430 

Rake’s Progress, The, 29, 112, 219, 269, 464, 
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Rallia, Miss, dancer, 20 ff q 

Ralph (or Rolph), Clara M., singer, 314, 315, 
All 

Ramsbottom, concert, 320 

Randall, Mr. and Mrs., giants, 50, 225, 227 

Randolph, Miss, actress, 577 

Ranieri, Signora T., 266, 267, 315 


Ransom, The, 200, 330 

Ranz des Vaches, 19 

Raoul, cast (1849), 563 

Rapetti, Michele, at Palmo’s, 50 ff; 72, 73, 
74, 146, 147, 148, 224, 237; opera (1847), 
300 ff; 313, 315, 381, 403, 406, 501, 590 

Raphael, Master, 5209 

Rataplan, 370, 388 

Ratiber, Die, 225 

Ravaglia, costumer, 381 

Ravel, Antoine, 240 ff, 303, 304, 560 ff 

Ravel, Francois, 560 ff 

Ravel, Gabriel, 240 ff, 303, 304, 484, 560 

Ravel, Jerome, 240 ff, 303, 304, 560 

Ravel, Joseph, 240 ff 

Ravel, Mme. Jerome, 242, 560 ff 

Ravel, Troupe, 11, 240 ff, 303, 304, 377, 484, 
560 ff, 567, 570 

Ray, singer, 318 

Raymond, actor, 218 ff, 233, 206 

Raymond, minstrel, 226, 318, 389 

Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. Malone, and daugh- 
ters, 390, 402 

Raymond, Oliver B., 415; characters (1848- 
40), 431 ff; 468, 478, 550, 556; characters 
(1849), 561 ff; 572 

Raymond, John T., 465 

Raymond and Company’s Menagerie, 391 

Raymond and Waring’s Menagerie, 310, 320 

Raymond and Weeks’s Menagerie, 66 

Raynor, J. W., minstrel, 3093, 489 

Rea (see also Rae), characters (1845-46), 
194 ff; ditto (1846), 218 ff; ditto (1847), 
280 ff; 314; characters (1847-48), 321 ff; 
363, 372; characters (1848-49), 430 ff; 511; 
characters (1849-50), 524 ff 

Rea, Mrs., 286 

Rebel Chief, The, cast (1843), 30; 32, 33, 105, 
203, 269, 305, 306 

Receipts, Bowery Theatre (1845-46), 187 ff, 
192, 193; as affected by weather, 193, 104; 
(1846-47), 260, 270 ff; 276; (1847-48), 346 ff 

Red Gnome, The, and the White Warrior, 
cast (1849), 561, 563 

Red Riding Hood, 33 

Red Rover, 22, 1097 

Reeve, actor, 28, 111 

Reeve, John, 129 

Reeves, Sims, 324 

Reeves, W. H., début (1847), 324, 325; char- 
acters, 336, 419, 425, 510 

Regicide, The, 188 

Reiff, A., 150 

Reine de Chypre, La, cast (1845), 158 

Remenyi, Edouard, 588, 5890 

Remorse, cast (1845), 173 

Remorse (Payne’s Richelieu), 521, 522 

Rencontre, The, cast (1845), 156 

Rendezvous, The, 317 

Rent Day, The, 2, 6, 330, 346, 3605, 518, 530, 
530, 543 

Resoil, Miss, dancer, 335 

Resor, actor, 203 

Return of the Greeks, circus, 486 
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Return of the Volunteers, 355, 356 
Review, The, 31, 111, 202, 443 
Revolt of the Harem, The, casts (1844), 76, 
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Revolt of the Poor House, The, 44, 76, 210, 
202, 372, 557 

Revolt of the Sextons, The, cast (1848), 434 

Revolution, or, the Yeomen of ‘76, cast 
(1844), 107 

Revolution (by C. Burke), cast (1847), 347; 
casts (1848), 340, 542; 549 

Rexford, C. C., 510, 503 

Reynolds, A., minstrel, 507 

Reynolds, Miss, 30; characters (1844), 33 ff, 
AOS Wis, wu 

Reynolds, W. H., characters (1848-49), 418 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 469 ff; ditto (1850), 567 ff 

Reynoldson, Jeanie, 318, 397, 400, 405, 401, 583 

Rhine, The, panorama, 584 

Rhomeo and Giulietta, burlesque, cast (1847), 
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Ricci, Signora, 146, 149 
Rice, minstrel, 226 
Rice, Dan, 225, 230, 488, 507 
Rice’s (Dan) Circus, 597 
Rice, George, 113 
Rice, P. J., minstrel, 408, 578 
Rice, T. D., characters (1843-44), 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 30; 63, 64, 113, 110, 126; characters 
(1845), 157; ditto (1845-46), 196, 200, 201; 
221, 273, 207, 349; characters (1847), 357; 
358, 372; characters (1848), 458; ditto 
(1849), 464; 466; characters (1849), 468; 
511, 530, 545, 550, 551, 553; characters 
_ (1850), 574, 577 
Richard No. III, 44, 211 
Richard III, 2, 8; part cast (1844), 13; 14, 18, 
36, 48, 63; part cast (1844), 85; 101, 135; 
C. Kean’s production, cast, scenery, review 
(1846), 173 ff; 184, 186, 200, 201, 202; 240, 
252, 250, 204, 270, 274, 278, 282, 283, 285, 
286; part cast (1846), 208; 303, 327; cast 
(1848), 330; 352, 350, 300, 361, 374; cast, 
scenery (1848), 417; 420, 450; part cast 
(1849), 453; ditto (1848), 458; played by 
_ comedians, 465; 517, 534, 535, 530, 577, 507 
Richard III, J. W. Wallack as, 2; J. B. Booth 
as, 8, 13, 14, 18, 48, 135, 200, 201, 270, 274, 
327; E. S. Conner as, 36; C. Mestayer as, 
63; J. R. Anderson as, 85, 101; 1. Mc- 
Cutcheon as, 135; C. Kean as, 173, 184, 240, 
252, 250; E. Varrey as (in imitation of C. 
Kean), 202; Forrest as, 264; W. Marshall 
as, 278, 352; J. B. Roberts as, 282, 283, 285; 
W. Stammers as, 298; Little Susan Denin 
as, 286,303, 361, 374, 450; J. W. Wallack, 
Jr. as, 330, 420, 453, 458, 534, 535, 530; 
der Adams as, 359; Charlotte Crampton 
as, 360; A. A. Addams as, 362; Hamblin as, 
417; J. R. Scott as, 458; T. G. Booth as, 
465; Ellen Bateman as, 517, 577; Couldock 


as, 507 
Richard III to Kill, cast, fooling, 211 
Richard Three Times, 547 
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Richard (or Richarde ye Thirde), 38, 154, 278, 


445 

Richards, actor, 415 

Richardson, actor, 365, 458 ff <% 

Richelieu, 3; cast (1843), 4; 5; N. P. Willis on 
Forrest’s and Macready’s performances, 7; 
II, 17, 36; part casts (1844), 30, 87; 107, 
186, 192, 240, 264, 274, 298, 323, 352, 358; 
part cast (1848), 418; 420, 421; cast (1848), 
455; 460, 484; part cast (1850), 547 

Richelieu (Payne’s play), 521 

Richelieu in Love, 37 

Richer, Mme., characters, 104 ff 

Riches, cast (1844), 14; 119 

Richings, Peter, characters (1848), 421 

Richmond Hill, cast (1846), 220 

Richmond Hill Circus, 215 ff, 230 

Richmond Hill Theatre, 215 ff 

Rienzi, 24, 25 

Riese, R., German theatre, 62, 136, 224, 225, 


325 

Riese, Benetti, opera, 300 ff 

Rifle Brigade, The, cast (1848), 385 

Rightful Heir, The, cast (1847), 348 

Rights of Age, The, 463 

Rights of Women, cast (1844), 90, 91; 202, 473 

Rinaldi’s Mechanical Figures, 57 

Ringdoves, The, cast (1848), 341 

Rio Grande, The, play, 221 

Rio Grande Volunteer, The, 295 

Rip Van Winkle, with Hackett, 181, 324, 386, 
426, 516, 562; with Burke and Jefferson, 
part casts (1850), 545, 549 

Risley, “Professor,” and Sons, 333, 438 

Ritter, J., minstrel, 597 

Rival Beauties, The, 31 

Rival Captains, The (How to Die for Love), 


464 
Rival Pages, The, 114 
Rival Queens, The, cast (1846), 180; 181, 182, 
186, 296; part cast (1847), 322 
Rivals, The, cast (1844), 91; 158; part cast 
(1845), 170; ditto (1846), 274; cast and 
review (1847), 333, 334; casts (1848), 363, 
386; 413; cast (1849), 446; 519; cast (1850), 
531; cast (1849), 562; cast (1850), 568; 574 
River God, The, cast (1844), 28 
Rivers Family, 187, 216, 488, 578, 5'79 
Rivers, Mrs., characters, 209 ff, 36 ff 
Rivers, Richard, circus, 579 
Road to Ruin, The, cast (1846), 178 
Roark, William, minstrel, 138, 394, 410 
Rob Roy, 202, 205, 287; part casts (1848), 351, 
385; 455, 458; cast (1840), 467; 546 
Robber’s Wife, The, 275; part cast (1846), 
277; 285, 360, 543, 540 ; 
Robbers, The (see also Rauber, Die), cast 
(1844), 24; 25, 186, 225, 251, 264, 517 
Robbers of Savoy, The, (The Hunters of the 
e eee as 
obert Macaire, 19, 88, 212, 270, 277, 207, 303, 
344, 366, 408, 419; cast (1849), 560 
ee and Bertrand, cast (1846), 242; 304, 
560 
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Robert and Bob, 201 

Robert le Diable, cast (1845), 105; 158 

Roberto Devereux, cast (1849), 480 

Roberts, actor, 111, 165 ff, 243 

Roberts, London actor, 155, 156 

Roberts, properties, 46 

Roberts, B., 201 ff 

Roberts, J. B., characters, review (1847), 
282 ff 

Roberts Miss, of the Olympic, 42 ff, 121 ff, 
157, 208 ff, 241 ff, 289 ff, 365, 368 ff, 384 ff, 
460 ff, 554 ff, 560 ff 

Roberts, Miss, not of the Olympic, 218 

Roberts, Miss, variety, 396, 307 

Robin Hood, cast (1845), 111; 193 

Robinson Crusoe, 23; burlesque, 46 

Robinson Crusoe, the Second, cast (1847), 370 

Rockwell, Alexander, 61, 62, 64, 216, 486 

Rockwell, H., 34, 64, 216 

Rockwell, Mme., “petrologist,” 137, 138, 130, 
227, 305, 306, 380, 484 

Rockwell (H.) and Stone’s (O. R.) Circus and 
Equestrian Troupe, 34, 62, 189, 190, 193, 
226, 220, 231, 246, 247 

Roderich, der Sohn des Waldes, 136 

Rodney, actor, 297 

Rodwell, G. H., 518 

Rogers, C. J., equestrian, 97 

Rogers, Mrs. (possibly different persons), ac- 
tress, 533 ff, 536, 577, 578 

Rogers, Mrs., equestrienne, 140 

Rogers, W. S., singer, 235, 236, 314 

Rohlman, Fraulein, German opera, 224 

Roland for an Oliver, A, 78, 155, 156, 205, 
355, 371, 384, 465, 511, 543, 506 

Roll of the Drum, The, cast (1844), 28; 287; 
cast (1847), 360 

Rollo, flute, 237 

Roman Captive, The, cast (1844), 27 

Roman Father, The, 570 

Romance and Reality, cast (1848), 342; 443; 
cast (1849), 526; cast (1850), 567; 569 

Romberg, 593 

Romeo, Mrs. W. Sefton (Mrs. J. W. Wallack, 
Jr.) as, 20, 453, 532, 537; Hamblin as, 21; 
Ewe Davenporteass 20.5 1006250 Ida) P. 
Grattan as, 30; E. S. Conner as, 36; J. W. 
Wallack as, 40; Crisp as, 158; C. Kean as, 
168; Dyott as, 179; Clara Ellis as, 218; W. 
Wheatley as, 258, 519; Mrs. H. Hunt as, 
250; J. B. Roberts as, 283; Mrs. George 
Jones as, 286, 295; Murdoch as, 336; J. R, 
Anderson as, 343; Fanny Wallack as, 446; 
McFarland as, 453; Neafie as, 570; G. Van- 


denhoff as, 573; Charlotte Cushman as, 575. 


Romeo and Juliet, 20; cast (1843), 21; 26, 36, 
40; part cast (1845), 109; 158, 159; part 
cast (1845), 168; 179, 183, 188, 190; cast, 
217, 218; 250, 258, 250, 260, 273, 283, 286, 
295, 208, 330; from original text, cast 
(1848), 342, 343; 347, 446; part cast (1849), 
453; read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 510; 519, 
520, 532, 537; cast (1849), 570; 573; “ac- 
cording to the text of Shakespeare” (1850), 


575; read by Miss Kimberly, 585; read by 
Mrs. Lesdernier, 593 

Romeo and Juliet, burlesque, cast (1848), 355 

Romeo e Giulietta (opera—see also Capuleti 
e Montecchi), cast (1847), 317 

Ronconi, Giorgio, 131 

Rookwood, cast (1843), 20; 27; part cast 
(1844), 107; 108; cast (1845), 118, 110; 1073. 
part cast (1848), 448; part cast (1850), 536 

Rory O’ More, 200, 285; part cast (1847), 326; 
419, 421, 449, 407, 513, 515 

Rosa, Mile, circus, 578, 579 

Rosalind, Mrs. C. Kean as, 167, 168, 249; 
Anna Cruise as, 205; Mrs. Coleman Pope 
as, 270; Mrs. Shaw as, 273, 276, 347; Fanny 
Wallack as, 446; Charlotte Cushman as, 
514, 518, 572, 575 

Rosaline, oder Weiberlist, 227 

Rosamond, vocalist, 58 

Rose, actor, 191, 348 ff, 576, 577 

Rose Clinton, part cast (1848), 449, 450 

Rosenthall, characters, 75 ff, 121 ff, 200 ff, 
404 ff 

Nase IF. Wo Fe, 72, 78) 

Rosina Meadows, cast (1849), 461; 462; part 
cast (1849), 463; ditto (1850), 551 

Rossi, magician, 300, 307 

Rossi (or Rosi), Settimo, opera singer, char- 
acters, 382, 383, 386, 416, 470 ff, 501, 502, 


503 
Rossi-Corsi, 429, 480, 503, 510, 513, 571 ff, 587, 
588, 580 
Rossi-Corsi, Signora, 480, 503, 587, 588 
Rossiter, circus, 578 
Rough Diamond, The (see also Cousin Joe), 
cast (1849), 463; 552; casts (1850), 553, 


570 
Roulz, Paul, 590 
Roving Minstrels, 281 
Royal Guard of Semaphore, The, 34 
Ruby Ring, The, cast (1846), 202 
Rudolphson, horn, 508 
Ruffian Boy, The, 111 
Ruggles, variety, 401 
Ruggles, vaulter, 79 
Bueeles H. W., slack rope, 79, 140, 280, 487, 


4 

Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 448, 537 

Runnals, Bunnell, 65 

Runs for Plays, 27, 92, 93, 119, 202, 203, 206, 
278, 342, 340, 422, 423, 432, 434, 430, 437, 
456, 401, 405, 510, 520, 527, 535, 544, 545, 
561, 568, 560, 578 

Russell, actor (perhaps different men), 63, 
242, 207, 546 ff 

Russell, Henry, ballads, 67, 80; burlesqued, 


232 
Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Richard, 338; 573 ff 
Russell, Mrs. Josephine (Josephine Shaw, 
later Mrs. John Hoey), 143; characters 
(1849-50), 523 ff; 543, 570 | 
Russell, William and F. T., readings, 319 
Russell’s Juvenile Company, 598 
Rutgers Institute, 72, 145 ff, 234 ff, 404 ff, 585 
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Ryan, Redmond, characters, etc., 444 ff; 454, 
466, 467, 468, 511, 541 ff, 545, 558, 505 

Ryder, minor actor, 302 ff 

Ryder, J., minstrel, 309 

Ryder, John, imported by Macready, charac- 
ters (1843-44), 3 ff; characters (1844), 87; 
ditto (1848), 387, 388; at Bowery (1849), 
454, 455 


St. Clair, Miss, dancer, 54, 88, 335, 412 ff 

St. Clair, Mary, English sybil, 224, 233 

St. Clair of the Isles, 360 

St. George and the Dragon, 61 

St. George’s Society, 503 

St. Luke, actor, 127 

St. Luke, violin, 160; leads orchestra, 107; 
. St. Luke leads orchestra at Broadway 

heatre (1847-48), 320 

St. Luke’s Buildings, 398, 581, 582 

St. Patrick’s Eve, 441, 513, 516 

St. Paul (Mendelssohn’s), 235 

Saar, Master W., pianist, 587 

Sable Brothers, 139, 307, 308, 410, 478, 484, 
485; names, 493; 507; names, 510; 582 (per- 
haps a different band) 

Sable Harmonists, 392, 394, 410 

Sable Minstrels, 304 

Sable Serenaders, 229 

Sable Sisters, 142, 296, 398 (see infra) 

TT AEE and Ethiopian Minstrels, 163, 
20 

Sacred Music Society (see New York Sacred 
Music Society) 

Saffo, cast (1847), 206; 317; cast (1850), 5901, 


502 

Sailor’s Dream, The, 62 

Sailor’s Return, circus, The, 140 

Sailor’s Return (Presumptive Evidence), 355 

Salaries of actors, 191, 240, 270, 577 

Salisbury, characters, 114 ff, 194 ff, 278 ff, 243, 
200 ff 

Salomonski, clarionet, 148, 164 

Salter, actor, 296 

Salvi, Lorenzo, tenor, 318; characters (1850), 
506, 575, 576, 590, 501, 592; Maretzek’s 
estimate, 591 

Salvini, Tommaso, 131 

Sam Patch in France, 181, 263 

Sam Slick, 37 

Samson (Handel’s), 235, 237, 315, 510, 511 

Samuels, Wizard of the North, 137 

Sanderson, actor, 151 

Sandford, actor, 36 ff 

Sandford, Miss, 368 ff 

Sands, Jesse, 178, 231, 280, 487, 508, 579 

Sands, Maurice, 178, 231, 280, 487, 508, 579 

Sands, Richard, 178, 231, 280, 487, 508, 579 

Sands, Lent & Company’s Circus 231; at 
Chatham Theatre (1846-47), 280; 309; at 
Park (1847-48), 327; 301, 409, 487; Hippo- 
ferean, 508, 570 

Sandy and Jenny, comic ballet, 556 

Sanford, minstrel, 34 

Sanford, J., minstrel, 308, 394, 400, 490 
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Sanford (or Sandford), S., minstrel, 80, 490 
Sanquirico, opera, 19; characters (1844), 53, 
54; 73, 74; characters (1844-45), 131 ff; 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 154, 300 ff, 314, 315; CO- 
manager at Astor Place (1847-48), 381 ff; 
characters (1848), 386, 387; 403, 429; char- 
acters (1848-49), 479 ff; 503, 513, 563; char- 
acters (1849-50), 571 ff; 587, 580 
Santa Anna’s Retreat, 3901 
Santa Anna’s Wooden Leg, 306, 389 
Santa Claus, cast (1849), 528 
Sarah, the Jewess, part cast (1848), 365 
Saratoga Springs, 43, 70, 77, 211, 201, 308, 557 
Sarcophagus, The, 39 
Sargent, Epes, prologue to Fashion, 99 
Sarmatia’s Heir (The Blind Boy), cast (1847), 
272 
Saroni, Herman S., 145, 400 
Sarony and Major, 392, 490 
Sauer, German actor, 136, 224, 225, 350, 379 
Sauer, Mme., 136 - 
Sauncer C. H. playwright and actor, 19 ff, 
151 
Sauvages, Les, et le Miroir, ballet, 328, 430 
Savage and the Maiden, The, cast (1843), 45; 
40, 49; cast (1844), 76; 125, 129, 210, 290, 
357, 370; part cast (1849), 478; 557, 558 
Savile of Haysted, cast (1848), 420 
Savoyard, Le, cast (1843-44), 42 
Saxonia Orchestra, 587, 595 
Sayings and Doings, 302 
Scalchi, Sofia, 132 
Scapegoat, The, 241 
Scenery (see Spectacle) 
Scharfenberg, 69, 70, 72, 148, 404, 407, 505, 588, 
589, 590 
Schauf, Raddo, dwarf, 59 
Schmal, German theatre, 136 
Schmalzt6pfchen, Das, 136 
Schmidt, dancer, 425, 444 
Schneider Fips, 227 
Schnepf, guitar, German theatre, etc., 72, 136, 
PRY, Gps. Reig 
School for Grown Children, The (as Begone 
Dull Care!), cast (1849), 444 
School for Scandal, The, 36; part cast (1845), 
112; 113, 114; part casts (1845), 158, 167, 
168, 170; 179, 184; part cast (1846), 241; 
part cast (1847), 265; part cast (1846), 
270; 203; cast, opening of Broadway The- 
atre, review (1847), 330, 331, 332; cast 
(1848), 337, 338; 330, 358; part casts 
(1848), 386, 415; cast, Simpson testimonial 
(1848), 416; part cast (1848), 421; ditto 
(1849), 424; part cast (1850), 518; 519, 520, 
523, 568, 570, 574 
School of Reform, The, 197, 265, 518 
Schriever, Henry, violin, 406 
Schultz, singer, 160 
Schwan, German theatre, 136, 224, 225 
Schweize Familie, Die, cast (1845), 225 
Sconcia, Master Giovanni, 67, 69, 146, 154, 
155, 164, 223, 236, 237, 245, 312, 320, 416 
Sconcia, Miss, 164 
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Scotch Mist, ballet, 58 

Scotch Mammoth Boys, 228 

Scott, C., actor, 222 

Scott, J. M., stage-manager, characters, 
Chatham (1843-44), 28 ff; characters 
(1844), 36ff; ditto (1848), 415 ff; ditto 
(1848-49), 447 ff; death, benefit for family, 


452; 407 

Scott, J. R., characters (1843-44), 19 ff; 30; 
characters (1844-45), 106 ff; 119; characters 
(1845), 186 ff; salary, 101; 192, 193, 267; 
characters (1846), 269; 340, 344; characters 
(1848), 352, 353; 420, 440, 443; characters 
(1848-49), 455 ff; ditto (1848), 458, 460; 
474, 475, 482; characters (1850), 537; 502 

Scott, Miss, actress, 119 

Ses of the Ocean, The, part cast (1846), 
20 

Scripture Views, 228, 229 

Sea, The, or, the Ocean Child, cast (1850), 540 

Sea Captain, The, 36 

Sea King’s Vow, The, cast (1847), 346 

Sea-serpent, skeleton of, 231 

Sealed Sentence, The, cast (1845), 117; cast 
(1848), 365 

Seaman’s Log, The, cast (1847), 360 s 

Seasons, The (Haydn), 81, 313, 314, 504, 


505 

Second Thoughts, cast (1850), 540 

Secret, The, 9, 42, 166, 278, 289, 360, 408, 592 

Secret Service, 157 

Seeing Holland, 212, 215, 280, 360 

Seeing the Elephant, cast (1848), 436 

Sefton, John, characters (1844), 38; 54; co- 
manager, Niblo’s, characters (1845), 155 ff; 
characters (1846), 203; co-manager, Niblo’s, 
characters (1846), 240 ff; 265; characters 
(1847), 274; 303, 304; acting managers, 
Astor Place (1847), 381 ff; co-manager, 
Astor Place, characters (1848), 384 ff; 427, 
438, 482, 483, 484; co-manager, Niblo’s, 
characters (1849-50), 560ff; characters 
(1850), 567 ff 

Sefton, Mrs. John (late Mrs. Watts, under 
which name most of the following items 
will be found), characters (1843-44), 42 ff; 
ditto (1844), 75 ff; appears at Park, 94; 
121, 124, 134, 135; characters (1844), 154; 
ditto (1845), 155 ff; 208; characters (1846), 
BATay 262 scharactenss(164'7)9205,0302 tl 
304; characters (1847-48), Broadway The- 
atre), 330 ff; 374, 386; characters (1848-49), 
418 ff; ditto (1849), 560 ff; as Mrs. Sefton, 
characters (1850), 567 ff 

Sefton, Mrs. W. (see Wallack, Mrs. J. W., Jr.) 

Sefton, Owen, 13 

Seguin, Mr. and Mrs. Edward, characters 
(1844), 15, 16; 73, 74; characters (1844), 
93; ditto (1845), 172, 173; ditto (1846), 
179, 180; 234, 237, 314; characters (1848), 
350, 351, 419; 425; characters (1849), 516 

Selle L., 504 ; 

Seltene Krankheit, Die, 55 

Sembrich, Marcella, 9, 205 


Semiramide, cast, reviews (1845), 132, 133, 
159; cast (1847), 302; cast (1850), 576 

Sentinel, The, cast (1848), 376; 386 

Separate Maintenance, A, casts (1849), 467, 


555; 501 

Serenade, The (Who’s the Composer?) 317 

Sergeant, G. W., equestrian, 35, 65, 309, 327, 
410 

Sergeant, Mrs., characters, 186 ff, 271 ff, 330 ff 

Sergeant’s Wife, The, part cast (1844), 36 

Serious Family, The, 433; cast at Broadway 
(1850), 519; 522; at Burton’s, cast, success 
(1849-50), 527 ff; at Olympic, 558; at 
Niblo’s (1850), 568 

Serpents exhibited, 305 

Seth Slope, 32, 37, 201, 204; cast (1848), 4590; 


477 

Seven Ages of Man, The, sung, 589 

Seven Castles of the Passions, The, cast 
(1845), 116, 155 

Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden, The, 
cast, spectacle (1846), 206, 207; 276, 277 

Seven Sleepers, The (by Lowe), 234, 237, 238, 
314, 510 

Seventy and Seventeen, cast (1848), 471 

Sewell, minstrel, 163, 492 

Seymour (no initials), actor, 375, 539 

Seymour, Harry, 544 

Seymour, James, characters (1848), 456 ff; 
474, 475; 478; characters (1849), 543; 556, 


55 
Seymour, Mrs. Harry, 544 
Sfogato, Lo, cast (1848), 414 
Shadow on the Wall, The, part cast (1846), 


20 

Shadows on the Water, cast (1845), 110 

Shakers (Shaking Quakers), 305, 306, 311 ff 

Shakespeare Hotel, 71 

Shaking Courtship, A, 305 

Shannon, Miss, actress, 287 

Sharpe, Mrs., actress, 82 

Sharpe, Mrs., singer, 71, 72, 134, 232, 233, 236, 
237, 245, 318 

Shaw, Bowery actor, 448 ff 

Shaw, David, 57, 68 

Shaw, E., 84 ff, 330 ff, 418 ff, 513 ff 

Shaw, Josephine (see Russell, Mrs. Josephine) 

Shaw, Mary, 57, 60, 68, 143 

Shaw, Mrs. (Mrs. Shaw-Hamblin), characters 
(1843), 20, 21; ditto (1844), 26; ditto 
(1845), 109, 110; 171; characters (1845), 
188; popularity and receipts, 193; 204; 
characters (1846), 269; 270; characters 
(1847), 273, 275, 276, 347; ditto (1848), 349, 
350, 415; ditto (1849), 453, 454; announced 
as Mrs. Hamblin, characters (1850), 
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che Rosina (see Howard, Mrs. Charles) 

She Stoops to Conquer, 36, 112 

She Would Be a Soldier, part cast (1845), 111; 
186, 193; part cast (1846), 109; 344; (as 
The Plains of Chippewa), 464 

She’s Come, Jenny’s Come! 553 

Shelton’s Brass Band, 162, 231, 588 
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Shepherd of Ettrick Vale, The, cast (1844), 


23 

Sheppard, Edward, 214, 235, 230, 237, 403 

Sheppard, W., minstrel, 580 

Sheriff of the County, The, cast (1845), 1690 

Sherman, accordion, 139, 163 

Sherman, H. G., 57, 58, 50, 72, 300 

Shields, Master, 415 

Shin-de-Heela, 133, 135, 160 | 

Shindel (or Schindel), J., circus, 141, 142, 
487, 488 

Shipwreck, The, 202 

Shocking Events, 328 

Shoemaker of Toulouse, The, 186, 195 

Shot in the Eye, cast (1849), 532 

Shrival, singing actor, 15, 73, 74 

Shylock, J. W. Wallack as, 6; Macready as, 
17, 388, 479; J. R. Anderson as, 101; C 
Kean as, 168, 249; H. P. Grattan as, 219; 
Maywood as, 280; W. M. Fleming as, 283, 
574; J. B. Roberts as, 283; J. W. Wallack, 
|hit, 2S, SeO8 C, WL Claie be, spas C, \ 
Warren as, 361; McKean Buchanan as, 
446, 523; Hamblin as, 454; Ellen Bateman 
as, 517 

Siamese Twins, 444, 407 

Siamese Twins, The, farce, 444, 520 

Sich a Getting Upstairs, 63 

Sieben Madchen in Uniform, 55, 62 

Siede, music, 589 

Siege of Comorn, The, cast (1850), 536 

Siege of Mongatz, The, 39 

Siege of Monterey, The, 540 

Siegling, Mary R., soprano, 74 

Signal Fires, cast (1844), 26; 27 

Signs of the Times, 32; cast (1845), 153 

Silent not Dumb, 296 

Silsbee, J. S., 112, 116 

Silva, guitar, 72, 145 

Simpson, Edmund, 2, 3; benefit for, 18, 19; 38, 
74; nervelessness, 129; hard times, 178; 
307; last season (1847-48), retirement and 
death, 321 ff; 384; testimonial, 416, 417; 
benefits for family (at Burton’s), 441, at 
(National) 460, (at Olympic), 472, 473, 474, 
(at Astor Place), 480; Macready reads for 
benefit of the family, 408 

Simpson & Co., cast (1848), 328; 351; cast 
(1847), 379; 408, 515, 518; part casts 

_ (1850), 522, 575 

Sinclair, Miss (perhaps more than one of this 

pee) 130, 220, 422 ff, 434 ff, 468, 511, 


554 

Sinclair, Miss A., 437 

Siren of the Sea, The, cast (1844), 27; 28 

Sivori, Camillo, programme, review, 312, 313; 
_ 321, 403, 409 

Six Degrees of Crime, The, 24, 25, 26, 31, 260, 
5 Beh Deh 

Sixteen-String Jack, 21 

Skaats, Mrs., costumes, 46 

Skeleton Witness, The, cast (1847), 281 

Skerrett, George, début, characters (1844-45), 

86 ff; 165; characters (1849-50), 518 ff; 552 
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Skerrett, Mrs. George (Emma), 19; début 
(1844-45), 85 ff; 128, 168; characters (1849- 
50), 518 ff, 552 

Sketches in India, 115, 154, 210, 242, 297, 302, 
363; cast (1848), 375, 376; cast (1849), 428; 
452, 511, 547 

Slasher and Crasher, cast (1849), 424, 425; 
427; casts (1849), 440, 451, 462; 460; cast 
(1840), 474; 475, 486, 511, 513, 542; cast 
(1850), 596 

Sledge Driver, The, 23 

Sleep Walker, The, 485 

Sleeping Beauty, The, cast (1845), 186 

Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, The, cast 


(1846), 292 
Sloan, John, début, characters (1849), 562; 
Shee Mrs. John, 525; début, characters 


(1849), 562, 563; characters (1849), 507 
Sloat, Louise Blanche, singer, 69 
Sloman, Anne and Elizabeth, 146 
Sloman, Jane, 503 
Sloman, John, characters (1843), 5 ff; 43 
Sloman, Mrs. characters (1843-44), 1 ff; beads 
and Macready, 4; characters (1844-45), 
ff 
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Smiles and Tears, 296 

Smith, actor, 577 

Smith, pantomime, 31 

Smith, C. J., actor, 63, 82, 280 ff, 284, 207, 363 

Smith, E., manager, 497 

Smith, E., minstrel, 493, 510 (see also Smith's 
Minstrels) 

Smith G. W., dancer, 181, 309, 347, 351, 354, 
412 ff, 452 

Smith, J., 400, 581 

Smith, John, negro dancer, 35, 116 

Smith, J. R., scene-painter, 1, 114, 320 

Smith, Mark, début, characters (1849-50), 
532 ff; 561 

Smith, Miss, actress, 361, 464, 542 ff, 506 

Smith, S., 447 ff 

Smith, Sol, account of Marble’s death, 476 

Smith, Sol, Jr., 561 ff 

Simithe les Ceractomes sama val 

Smith, W., minstrel, 395, 507 

Smith, W. J., circus, 230 

Smith, W. M., concert, 510 

Smith’s Minstrels, 490, 492, 493, 496 

Smoked Miser, The, 195 

Socialism, cast (1849), 442, 443 

Society Library, 67 ff, 143 ff, 232, 307, 310 ff, 
395 He 403 ff, 480, 401, 505, 519, 581, 585, 
5 


Sohn auf Reisen, Der, 388 

Soldier and the Peasant, The (i.e., Love in 
Humble Life), 299 

Soldier for Love, A, 560 

Soldier of Fortune, The, cast (1846), 252; 250, 
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oldier’s Daughter, e€, 219, 206, 330, 358, 
307, 406, 544; casts (1850), 575, 506 
Soldier’s Dream, The, cast (1844), 23 
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Soldier’s Orphan, The, cast (1844), 106 

Solomon, F., minstrel, 308, 400 

Som-Am-Bull-Ole (or Some-Ham-Bull-Ole), 
135, 160, 161, 354 

Somebody Else, casts (1845), 100, 110; 120; 
cast (1845), 128; 185, 525; part cast (1849), 
541; 540, 57 

Somnambule, La, ballet, 76 

Somnambulist, The, 36; (as The Village 
Phantom), cast (1849), 462 

Song of the Vermonters, 234 

Sonnambula, La, cast (1844), 53; casts (1847), 
267, 317; 322; cast (1847), 324; 351; cast 
(1847), 382; 414; cast (1848), 419; casts 
(1849), 420, 480; in English, 571 

Sonnambula, La, ballet, 324 

Sothern, E. A., 465 

Southern Singers, 130 

Spear, actor, 151 ff 

Spectacle, 76, 93, 98, 110, 125, 155, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 180, 188, 189, 204, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 281, 346, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 
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Spectre Bridegroom, The, 275, 346, 390, 506 
Speed the Plough, 171, 184, 187; cast (1848), 

337; 344, 360, 425; cast (1850), 531; cast 

(1849), 562 
Spencer, blind violinist, 358 
Spencer, Mrs., elastic cord, 61 
Spencer, S., circus, 62, 63 
Speyers, stage-machinist, 1, 174, 255 
Sphinx, The, cast (1849), 523, 524 
Spinetto’s Canary Birds described, 395 
Spirit of Gold, The, cast (1850), 518; 523 
Spirit of the Air, The, ballet, 436 
Spirit of the Fountain, The, cast (1844), 13; 

15, 275, 358, 545 
Spirit of the Rhine, The, 77 
Spirit of the Waters, The, cast (1848), 362, 

363; 365; cast (1848), 450 
Spitalfields Weaver, The, 78, 156; cast (1845), 
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Spitfire, The, 153 

Spohr-Zahn, Mme., 60 

Spoiled Child, The, cast (1844), 46; 106, 277, 
326, 517, 549, 577 

Sports of Old Spain, 230, 247 

Sprague, actor, 119, 104ff, 218ff, 241 ff, 
251 ff 

Sprigs of Ireland, 285, 465, 548 

Sprigs of Laurel, 112 

Spring and Autumn, 14 

Spring Gardens, cast (1846), 256; 525 

Sprite of the Silver Shower, The, 141 

Spy, The, 94 

Spy in New York, The, cast (1843), 31, 32; 
(in 1776), 38; cast (1844), 40 

Spy of St. Marc’s (Angelo), cast (1843), 33; 
36; cast (1847), 348; 353 

Stabat Mater, 74, 104, 503 

Stafford, oe aoe 194 ff, 279 sake 358 ff, 

15 ff, 451 ff, 554 ff, 574, 577, 57 
Sie rick Yankee, The, 181; cast (1847), 
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Stammers, William, manages Greenwich The- 
atre (1846-47), 297, 208 

Stanford, F., minstrel, 395 

Stanhope, Miss, 576, 577, 578 

Stanley, minstrel, 226 

Stanton, minstrel, 400, 491 

Stanwood, M. G. (and ey) another), 30, 
54, 56, 57, 74, 131, 135, 130, 142, 223, 304, 
377, 493, 559, 580 

Star Queen, The, 33 

Star-Spangled Banner, The, cast (1846), 190 

Star-Spangled Banner, The, song, 567 

Stark, concert, 314 

Stark, James, characters (1846-47), 240 ff; 
ditto (1847-48), 322 ff; ditto (1848), 330; 
366, 307, 408; characters (1848-49), 455 ff 

Stars at the Astor, 128 

Staten Island, 74, 233, 238, 392, 406 

Steffanone, Balbina, 318; début, characters, 
criticism (1850), 563 ff; characters (1850), 
575, 576, 500 ff 

Stephani, Mme., 588, 580 

Stephens, actor, 350 ff 

Stephens, properties, 29 

Stetson, Ada, 250, 2098 

Stevens, H. E., 32 ff, 36ff, 154, 268 ff, 205 ff, 
346 ff, 448 ff, 532 ff 

Stevens, Major, dwarf, 309, 410 

Stevens, Master, 65 

Stewart, R., circus, 486 

Stewart’s Triumph, 40 

Steyermark Family (Neis), 162 

Steyermarkische Musical Company, 404, 406, 
409, 595, 

Stickney, circus, 280 

Stickney, Mrs. J., characters (1843-44), 10 ff; 
ditto (1844-45), 107ff; 111; characters 
(1845-46), 187 ff; ditto (1847-48), 347 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 455 ff 

Stimpson, boy drummer, 228 

Stoddard, J. L., 143 

Stoddart, J. H., 548 

Stoepel, Moravian Company, 395, 406, 501, 507 

Stoepel, Héléne, pianist, 590 

Stolen Matches, (Gretna Green), 316 

Stone, actor, 242 

Stone, Anna, 235, 237, 315, 511, 590 

Stone, Eaton, rider, 536, 537, 547, 579 

Stone, H. F., characters, etc., 109 ff, 188 ff 

Stone, Horatio, 504, 504 

Stone, Oscar R., circus, 34, 35, 65, 217 

Stoppani Hall, gor, 584 

Stout, William, the “Herculean,” 61 

Stout, W. H., clown, 140, 327, 488, 579 

Strakosch, Maurice, pianist, 406, 501, 503, 508 

Stranger, The, 7, 16, 21, 26, 32, 30; part casts 
(1844), 40, 84; 87; 102, 109, 158, 159, 167, 
168, 169, 171, 181, 183, 184, 188, 190, 196, 
197, 198, 201, 204, 219, 221, 249, 258, 263, 
270, 271, 273, 275, 276, 283, 285, 208, 325, 
336, 338, 330, 341, 347, 348, 352, 357, 361, 
302, 363, 421, 453, 454, 400, 514, 518, 510, 
520, 532, 537, 538, 570, 573, 575, 597 

Strathmore, cast (1849), 533 
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Strauss’s Band, 598 

Strini, Severo, opera, 382 ff 

Strong, Mrs. singer, 80, 81, 146, 149, 236, 246 

Stuart, actor, 514 ff 

Stuyvesant Institute, 145, 300, 309 ff, 450, 490, 
491, 408 ff, 501 ff, 585 

Such Things Are, cast (1844), 13, 14 

Sudden Thoughts, part cast (1845), 200; 244, 
555, 507 

Siihne, Die, 304 

Sullivan, A., actor, 278 ff, 206, 357 ff 

Surgeon of Paris, The, 25, 27; part cast 
(1845), 118; 186, 189, 190, 195; cast (1846), 
205; 547 

Susan Hopley, cast (1846), 198; 201, 202, 286 

Suspicious Husband, The, 18 

Sutherland, actor, 22 ff, 106 ff, 151 ff, 187 ff, 
248 ff, 350 ff 

Sutherland, Mrs. (see Burke, Mrs. Charles) 

Sutton, necromancer, 49, 130 

Sutton, Mme., singer, 67, 68, 69, 70 

Swaine, G., 400 (see Bulkley, G. Swaine) 

Swamp Fox, The, cast (1848), 448, 449 

Sweeney, Joe, minstrel, 73, 112 

Sweet (no initial), circus, 61, 63, 301 

Sweet, Isaac, 140, 216, 487 

Sweet, John, rider, 487 

Sweethearts and Wives, part cast (1844), 37; 
346, 408, 431, 452, 475, 513, 577 : 

Swiss Bell Ringers (see Bell Ringers, Swiss) 

Swiss Cottage, The, 62; part cast (1845), 100, 
205, 220, 221; cast (1846), 291; 302, 459, 
511, 517, 547, 550, 577 

Swiss Melodeons, 305 

Swiss Swains, The (see also Alpine Maid, 
The), 153, 302, 366, 456 

Sylphide, La, 227; part cast (1846), 241; 273. 
341; cast (1847), 379; 436, 561 

Sylphide, La, a Cheval, 231 

Szollesy (or Syolossy), dancer, 429, 522 


Tabernacle, 56, 69 ff, 145 ff, 228, 234 ff, 312 ff, 
402 ff, 481, 501 ff, 586, 587 ff 

Tableaux Vivants (see Living Models) 

Taffanelli, F., 481, 504, 505, 570 

Tailor of Tamworth, The, 578 

Taken in and Done For, cast (1849), 445; 446; 
cast (1849), 515 

Taking the Pledge, cast (1849), 453 

Tale of Munster, A (see Presumptive Evi- 
dence) 

Tale of Pont Neuf, A, 39 

Tam O’ Shanter, cast (1844), 91 

Taming a Tartar, cast (1846), 215; 280 

Tancredi, landing scene, 322 

Tartaric Cavalry, circus, 61 

Tattooed Man, 582 

Taverner, reader, 586 

Tayleure, Miss, characters, 278 ff, 568 ff 

Taylor, C. W., characters (1847-48), 355 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 457ff; ditto (1849-50), 
542 ff, 506 

Taylor, Emma, 127; characters (1849), 555 ff; 
ditto (1850), 568 ff 
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Taylor, Mary, characters (1843-44), 42 fhe 
compared with Mrs. Timm, 47; 73; charac- 
ters (1844), 75 ff; ditto (1844-45), 121 ff; 
145, 146, 147, 149; characters (1845), 155 ff; 
188, 193, 200; characters (1845-46), 208 ff; 
236, 243, 244; star at the Bowery (1847), 
271, 272, 273; 276, 289, 291; returns to the 
Olympic (1847), 2094, 205; at Palmo’s 
(1846), 299; 303, 304; characters at Bowery 
(1848), 352 ff; characters (1847-48), 368 ff; 
ditto (1848), 413 ff; 427, 428; characters 
(1849), 444 ff; characters (1848-49), 448 ff; 
461, 409, 482; returns to Olympic, charac- 
eis Coe) 554 ff; characters (1850), 
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Taylor, Master, 43 
Taylor, Miss, actress, Chatham Theatre, 
35 
Taylor, W., actor, 191, 350 ff, 542 ff 
Taylor, Zachary, 407 
Taylor's Campaigns in Mexico, panorama, 


402, 499 : 
Tching, Tchang, Tchung (Chinese Balabile), 
8 


384 

Teddy Roe, cast (1849), 543 

Teddy, the Tiler, 248, 277, 285, 323, 326, 342, 
358, 414, 419, 440, 515, 521, 545 

Tedesco, Fortunata, 263; reviews, 266, 267; 
315; characters (1847), 317; ditto (1849), 
420; 513; characters, etc. (1850), 563 ff, 570, 
587, 588, 500, 501 : ue 

eee} (as Alexina, the Exile of Siberia), 296; 
360 

Telbin, scene-painter, 331 

Telbin, Rose, début, characters, reviews (1847- 
48), 330 ff; characters (1848), 384 ff, 413 ff; 
418; returns to Broadway Theatre (1849), 
423 ff; last appearances, death, 425; 482, 


Biles 
Telemachus, burlesque, cast (1844), 125; 213, 


204, 370 

Temper, cast (1847), 334, 335 

Temperance, Brooklyn, 81, 82 

Temperance Dramatic Sketches, 232, 233 

Tempest, The, read with music by Purcell 
and Arne, 409; (burlesqued as The En- 
chanted Isle), 440; 447; burlesque, 474; 
read by Fanny Kemble, 498; read by 
Fanny Kemble, with music, 585 

Temple of the Muses, 399 

Templeton, balladist, 224; burlesqued, 232; 
234, 235, 245, 246, 247 

Temptasion, cast (1849), 524; 526; cast (1850), 
500, 507 

Terry, Ellen, 548 

Texan Struggle, The, 540 

Tesan (sic) Rangers, The, part cast (1848), 


361 
Thalaba, the Destroyer, 25 
Thalian Hall, 480, 583 
That Rascal Jack, 115; cast (1845), 126; cast 
(1844), 154; 277, 201, 207, 200, 431, 446, 466, 
Il 
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Thérése, 30, 62, 195, 201, 206, 221, 302, 362, 
305, 306, 593, 507 

Theseus and Ariadne, cast (1848), 471; 473 

Thiers’s (Professor) Living Models, 380, 3009; 
his Opera and Ballet Company, 406 

Thimblerig, cast (1845), 124; 106 

Thirty-three John Street, cast (1846), 201, 202 

This House to Be Sold, cast (1847), 370; 371, 
375, 457 

Thomas, J. R., singer, 503, 504 

Thomas and Jeremiah in America, 
(1848), 4390 ie 

hompson, actor (no initials), 302, 336, 418, 

464 ff 511, 513 ff, 567 ff 

Thompson, Corporal, circus, 486 

Thompson, E., actor, 119, 194 ff, 214, 215, 244, 


cast 


330 fF, 551 ff 
Thorne, Mr. and Mrs. C. R., characters 
(1844), 35ff; at Bowery Ampitheatre, 


characters (1844), 62 ff; characters (1846), 
189, 190; ditto (1848), 460; 461 

Thorp, Mrs. singer, 80 

Three Cuckoos, The, cast (1850), 523, 5313 
(as Ticklish Times), 531, 550; cast (1850), 
550; (as Ticklish Times) cast (1850), 567 

Three Fra Diavolos, The, cast (1844), 125 

Three Gifts, The, cast (1846), 201; 293 

Three Graces, The, cast (1846), 214 

Three Guardsmen, The, cast, production 
(1849), 534, 535; 538, 541 

Three Miles on the Harlem Road, 222 

Three Thieves, The, part cast (1847), 282 

Three Tricks of the Devil, cast (1845), 209 

Three Weeks After Marriage, part cast (1845), 
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Three Years After, cast (1849), 465; 466; part 
cast (1850), 546 

Threshers, The, ballet, 433 

Thrift, circus, 63, 308 ; 

Thumb, Tom, General, 11, 57, 58; his court 
robe, 60, 137; 202, 232; carriage and 
ponies presented by Queen Victoria, 305; 
306, 389, 300, 304, 398; acts at Broadway 
Theatre (1848), 421; 484, 485; his perform- 
ance described, 507 

Thumping Legacy, A, 9, 16, 31, 43, 54 

Tichenor, J., minstrel, 138, 304 

Ticklish Times (see Three Cuckoos, The) 

Tietz’s automata, 232 

Tilton, E. L., actor, 274, 278 ff, 205 ff, 345 ff, 
412 ff, 448 ff, 460 ff, 482, 540, 542 ff, 572 

Tilton, Miss, 207 

Tilton, Mrs., 449 ff, 475, 500 

Time Tries All, part cast (1848), 449; cast 
(1849), 555, 550 

Time Works Wonders, cast (1845), 102; 118, 
170, 171; cast (1848), 388 

Timms H.C, 67,600,071, 72,73, 743 140.147, 
149, 154, 155, 232, 234, 235 230, 237, 230, 
246, 313, 315, 403, 404, 400, 407, 409, 502, 
503, 505, 508, 587, 588, 589, 590, 594 

Timm Mrs. H. C., 42; characters (1843-44), 
45 ff; compared with Mary Taylor, 47; co- 
manager at Vauxhall (1844), 77, 78; ap- 


pears at Park, 94; 121, 124, 125, 146, 152; 
characters (1844), 154; 157, 208, 212, 223, 
232, 274, 278; characters (1846-47), 280 ff; 
ditto (1847), 302 ff; 314; characters (1847- 
_ 48), 208 ff; 482 
Timour the Tartar, 22, 27, 63, 114 
Tinesiaty Lega’, The, 372; cast (1848), 433; 
408, 558 
"Tis Only My Aunt, cast (1848), 524; 528 
Titania, dwarf, 485, 486 
Tivoli (Military) Gardens, Brooklyn, 595, 506 
Todd, accordion, 390 
Todtenfeier zu Ehren des verstorbenen Men- 
delssohn, 405 
Tom Cringle, 26, 448 
Tom Noddy’s Secret, 478 
Tom Smart, the Adventurer, cast (1849), 
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Tom Thumb, part cast (1845), 127 

Tom and Jemmy, cast (18409), 462 

Tom and Jerry, 23, 451, 452, 466 

Tom and Jerry in America, 154 

Tomasi, opera singer, 131 ff, 147 

Tomlinson, O. M., 217 

Tompkins Blue, A, cast (1847), 274; 356, 474 

Tompkins Lyceum, Staten Island, 40 

Toodles, The, 433; production, cast, success 
(1848), 436, 437; 438, 430, 440; part cast 
(1849), 524; 526 

Toomer, actor, 1 ff 

Tordorff, concert, 164 

Torrence, machinist, 29 

Torriani, concerts, 510 

Touch and Take, 127 

Tour de Nesle, La (or Tower de Nesle), 36, 
273, 281, 298, 548, 502 

Tourniaire, Mme. Louise, equestrienne, and 
relatives, 579 

Town and Country, 2, 13, 184; part cast 
(1848), 343 

Tracy, Miss, actress, 153 

Tragedy Queen, The, cast (1848), 430 

Traitor, The, part cast (1846), 190 

Tranca Hispaniola, La, 30 

Tree, Ellen (see Kean, Mrs. Charles) 

Trial by Battle, cast (1846), 201 

Tricks upon Strangers, 232 

Trimble, J. M., architect, 186, 193, 330 

Trip by Railroad, A, cast (1843), 45 

Trip to Kissingen, A, cast (1845), 126 

Tripune, Dr. and Mrs., Shakers, 311 

Trojsi, 150 

Troy, minstrel, 61 

True Blue, 116, 221; part cast (1847), 281, 282 

Truffi, Teresa, début, characters, criticisms 
(1847-48), 382, 383; 416; characters (1848- 
40), 470 ff; ne 510; characters (1840- 
50), 572, 573; 5 

Trumpeter’s Daughter, The, 150; cast (1847), 
265; part cast (1847), 273; cast (1848), 
341; 355, 305 

Trumpeter’s Wedding, The, cast (1849), 466; 
cast (1850), 521; cast (1849), 554 

Trurin, actor, 535 
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Tryon, B. F., treasurer, Mitchell’s Olympic, 
374, 473, 554: 550 

Tryon, John, 62; tries to bring Bowery 
actors to he ‘Amphitheatre (1845), 111 ff; 
at Bowery SS (1844-45), 140; 
(1845-46), 229 ff; 301, 

Be G@incusies 4435, ‘i 65, 140, 327, 301, 
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Tucher, French actor, 104 ff 

Turkish Entree, 63 

Turnbull, Julia, 11, 12, 14, 19, 93, 94, 102, 105, 
259; star at the ‘Bowery, great success, 273; 
275, 270; characters (1847), 347, 348; 351; 
oe ane with Smith and Ciocca, 354; 
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Turner, Julia, 232 

Turner, Master, flying cord, 62 

Turner, N. B., circus, 62, 63, 65, 225, 226 

Turner, T. V., equestrian, 65, 97 

Turning the Tables, cast (1844), 123; 167; 
part cast (1846), 241; 317, 414, 445, 475 

Turnpike Gate, The, 171; 361 

Turpin, Wo minstrel, 300 

’Twas I, 220; part cast (1850), 546 

Twelfth Night, cast, review (1845), I71, 1723 
184, 249, 447; read by Fanny Kemble, 408, 
499; read by Miss Fanning, 490, 504 

Twelve Months, 557 

Twenty-three Chatham Street, cast (1844-45), 


114 

Twin Brothers, The, cast (1848), 4590 

Two Dukes, The, cast (1846), 290 

Two Friends, cast (1847), 260 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, cast, review 
(1846), 250, 251 

Two Gregories, The, 270, 303, 317 

Two Mechanics, He a (as One Glass 
More!), 203; 244, 

Two of the B’hoys ee Beulah Spa) 

Two Pages of the Duke of Vendéme, The, 
cast (1847), 379 ie 

Two Queens, The (see Christine of Sweden) 

*Twould Puzzle a Conjuror, 44 

Tyler, circus, 97 

Tyrolean Vocalists, 226 

Tyrolienne, La, 328 

Tyrrell, Mrs., début, characters (1848), 353 


Ugolino, 20, 277 

Unbeck Helberg, Mme., 73 

Uncle John, 92, 452 

Uncle Sam, 157, 159; cast (1846), 219; 561 
Uncle Tom’s Cab in, 367, 468 

Unfinished Gentleman, Thesis 46 

peu aL Miss Bailey, rhe, cast (1844), 


124 

Union Pantomimists, 356, 357 

United States Minstrel Band, The, 3 

Sees pie Ethiopian Minstrels. at ‘Break 
yn, 

Unprotected Female, An, casts (1850), 520, 


Uae Family, The, 232 
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Upper Row House in Disaster Place, cast 

(1847), 371 

Uproar House in Disaster Place, 472 

Ups a Downs (see also Nix, the Cabman), 

154, 352 

pate Bown (by J. Fenimore Cooper), cast 
(1850), 532 

pson, minstrel, 393 

rielle, ballet, 260, 560, 561, 563 

sed Up, cast (1845), 96; 103; casts (1846), 
242, 290; cast (1847), début of Lester Wal- 
lack, 330; review, 332; 334, 356, 374, 387 


eS 


aoe 


Vache, characters (1843-44), 1 ff; at Bowery, 
characters (1844), 23 ff; characters (1844- 
45), 100 ff; ditto (1846), 178 ff; ditto (1845- 
460), 187 ff; ditto (1846-47), 268 ff 278, 304; 
characters (1847-48), 330 ff; 386; characters 
(1848-49), 418 ff; death, benefit for family, 
me 429; benefit for family at National, 


407 

Valentine, Dr., 57, 58, 81; Barnum’s account 
of, 137, 138; 130, 143, 144, 163, 233, 310, 
310, 360, 306 

Valentine Vox, the real, 67 

Valentine and Orson, 32, 434; at Circus, cast 
(1849), 488; 544 

Valentini, Commico, 67 

Valentini, Elisa, 469, 500, 501, 505, 588, 580 

Valentini, Giuseppe, ventriloquist, tight rope, 
etc., 67, 140, 310, 307 

Valet de Sham, 151, 434, 468 

Vallée, Amelia, 22 ff 

Vallée, Eliza, 22 ff 

Vallée, Agar Di, Foy TAN, TE, OIG, 
358 ff, 4 

Vallée, ies 217 ff, 244 

Vallée, Miss (no initial), 76, 118, 121 ff, 166, 
264, 341, 407 

Vallée Misses, 166, 168, ae 244 

Valmondi, cast (1843), 125 

Valsha, 347, 352 

Valtalene’s (Mme.) Female Minstrels, 583 

Valtellina, Attilio, opera singer, 50 ff, 67, 71, 
BAG characters (1844), 130 ff; 147, 150, 
170, 324, 325; characters (1847), 336; 480, 
501, 502, 503 

Van Amburgh, acts in Morok, 452 

Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, 230; procession of 
(1846), 231; 487, 508 

Van Buren, Martin, at concert, 405 

Van Buskirk, J., concert, 71 

Van der Weide, “Aeolian Salle 504 

Van Laden, German actor, 

Van Pelt, John Wis Brockia Military Gar- 
den, 81 

Van Wagenen, Poughkeepsie blacksmith on 
temperance, 510 

Vandenhoff, George, concerning Macready, 5, 
Oe TOE advertises lessons in elocution, 18; 
characters at Park (1844), 18; on Simp- 
son’s benefit, and Booth’s condition, 10; 
remarks on Miss Cushman’s farewell, 00; 
in Antigone (1845), 134, 135; 144; charac- 
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ters (1846), 177 ff, 242, 243; reads, 246; in 
King John, 252 ff; characters, Broadway 
Theatre (1847-48), 331 ff; differences about 
playing with J. W. Wallack, Jr., 344; char- 
acters (1848), 386 ff; 400, 520; characters 
(1850), 573, 574 

Vanity Fair (adapted by Brougham), cast 
(1849), 440 

Vanstavoren, actor, 36 ff, 203, 270 

“Variety,” 403 ff 

Varrey, Edwin, 202, 233, 280 ff, 296, 297, 358 ff, 
365 ff, 431, 430, 551 ff 

Vaughn, T., minstrel, 226, 276, 480 

Vauxhall, 71, 72, 75; summer season (1844), 
Tis 73 (1045), 161, 1023 221, 222, 230; new 
theatre (1846), 243, 244: 306; Concert 
Room (1847), 318; (1848), 408; (1849), 


50 

Vengeance of Diana, The, ballet, cast (1846), 
241 

Venetian, The, part cast (1850), 522 

Venetian Carnival, The, 560 

Venice Preserved, part cast (1845), 167; ditto 
(1846), 270; 274; part cast (1847), 282; 
283, 347, 573 

Ventilation of theatre, 344 

Venua, Henry, actor, 197 ff, 220, 232, 268 ff, 
2096 ff, 345 ff 

Venus in Arms, 388 

Vera Cruz, Bombardment of, diorama or 
panorama, 308, 4990 

Verdalle, Victor, balloonist, 506, 593 

Vergeltung, Die, 227 

Vermont Wool Dealer, The, 112, 180, 197, 263, 
275, 346, 375, 456, 476 


Vernon, Mrs., characters (1843-44), 5 ff; ditto. 


(1844), 90; leaves for South, ill (1844), o1; 
re-appears (1845), 102; characters (1845- 
460), 165 ff; 208, 220, 266, 274; characters 
(1847-48), 322 ff; last appearance at Park, 
327, 328; 362, 363, 370, 384; characters 
(1848), 407, 408; ditto, at Burton’s (1848- 
49), 434 ff; leaves Burton’s, 444; 482; char- 
acters (1850), 567 ff 

Veteran Returned, The, 160 

Vetter aus Bremen, Der, 55 

Viardot, Pauline, 321 

Vicar of Wakefield, The, cast (1850), 530 

Vicomte de Letoriéres, Le, 104 

Victoria, Queen, state robe, 60, 137 

Victorine, 349; part cast (1847), 356; 357, 456; 
part cast (1849), 478; ditto (1850), 536 

Vienna Ballet Troupe, 460 

Vietti, Adelindo, 382 ff, 386, 387, 406, 429, 513, 


588, 590 ff np ols 

Vietti, Carolina (Vietti-Vertiprach), 565 ff, 

_ 575, 576 

Vieuxtemps, Henri, plays at Park Theatre, 12, 
17; 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 82, 168, 312, 313 

Vieuxtemps, Fanny, 12, 82 

Village Doctor, The, 241; cast (1848), 385; 561 

Village Lawyer, The, 507. 

Village Phantom, The (ze, The Somnam- 
bulist), cast (1849), 462 


palane Swains and Their Sweethearts, circus, 


5 
Villageoise, La, 63 
Vincent, Naomi, 538 
Viola, Mrs. C. Kean as, review, 171, 172; 184, 


249 
Violet, The, casts (1846), 178, 212 
Virgin of the Sun, The, 6, 7 
Virginia Harmonists, 305 
Virginia Minstrels (perhaps different troupes), 
_ 29 ff, 56, 358, 400, 401, 581, 582, 583 
Virginia Mummy, The, 32, 33, 157, (as the 
Mummy) 201, 212; 358, 372, 458; cast 
_ (1849), 464; 468, 511, 545, 553, 574, 577 
Virginia Serenaders, 33, 35, 62, 80, 140; the 
__ original,” 308; 380, 303, 304; 400 
Virginian Girl, The, burlesque, 133, 135, 160 
Virginius, cast (1843), 5; 17, 186, 187, 104, 
195, 201, 344, 352, 362, 303, 413, 448, 455, 
. 456, 458, 547, 586 
Virginius, burlesque, cast (1843), 45 
Ns Caranti di, Signora (see Caranti di 
ita 
Vita, Luigi, 263, 266, 267, 315, 317, 429, 587, 
M5OTA5O2 0 00 
Vito’s Fantoccini, 389 
Vivaldi’s Figures, 57 
Vivandiére, La (see also Daughter of the 
Regiment, The) casts (1844), 75, 123; bal- 
let, 420 
Viogtlander’s Views, 500 
Vol-au-Vent, 560 
Vow of Theresa, The (ze. The Maid of 
Croissey), 220 
Mone Musicale, Christy’s Minstrels, 480, 
580 


Wacousta, cast (1849), 461 

Waddee, G., minstrel, 581 

Waddee, T., minstrel, 493, 510 

Waddleton, vocalist, 74 

Wadel, German actor, 379 

Wager, The (College Life), 31; (The Col- 
legians), 242; cast (1849), 443 

Walcot, Charles Melton, characters (1843-44), 
42 ff; as dramatic author, 47, 48, 75; co- 
manager at Vauxhall (1844), 77, 78; 94, 
108, 121; characters (1844-45), 122 ff; 150, 
168, 208; characters (1845-46), 200 ff; ditto 
(1846), 241 ff; 262; characters (1846), 268; 
274, 278; characters (1846-47), 280 ff; ditto 
(1847), 316, 317; 345; characters (1848), 
349; ditto (1847), 356, 357; ditto (1848), 
361 ff; 368, 374; characters (1848), 384 ff; 
408; characters (1848), 412 ff; 460, 465, 
409; benefit after Park fire (1848), 473; 
characters (1849), 474; 475, 478, 482; char- 
acters (1849), 511; ditto (1849-50), 554 ff; 
ditto (1850), 567 ff, 573ff 

Walcot, Mrs. Charles M., début (1844), 48; 
159, 293; characters (1848), 348 ff, 414 ff; 
ditto (1848-49), 448 ff; ditto (1849-50), 
534 ff; 572 

Waldegrave, Miss, dancer, 345, 417 
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Waldron, I. P., treasurer, Bowery, salary, 192; 


267 

Walhalla, 494, 495, 582, 583 

Walker, W., circus, 4 : 

Wallace (play), 108, 195, 273, 284, 286, 547 

Wallace, Miss, actress, 39, 113 

Wallace, S. W., concert, 510 

Wallace, T. J., singer, 511, 504 ‘ 

Wallace, William Vincent, 67, 68, 70, 73; his 
Maritana, 351 

Wallack, Fanny, characters, reviews (1847-48), 
330 ff; 413; characters (1848-49), 418 ff; 
ditto (1849), 444 ff, 511; 513; characters 
(1850), 568 ff, 575 i 

Wallack, Henry, characters, reviews (1847-48), 
330 ff; leaves the Broadway, 338 

Wallack, J. W., characters, etc. (1843-44), 1, 
2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 14; lectures on dramatic 
poets, 66; characters (1846-47), 262; 266, 
325, 333, 533 

Wallack, J. W., Jr., 20, 21; characters (1844), 
36 ff, 40; characters, review (1845), 117; 
characters (1848), 338, 330, 343, 344; 385; 
characters (1848), 420; ditto (1849), 453; 
520; characters, Bowery (1849-50), 532 ff; 
ditto (1850), 537, 538 

Wallack, Lester (appears under name of 
J. [Wallack] Lester, and under the name 
of Lester many of the following references 
will be found), 290; début, characters, re- 
views (1847-48), 330ff; known from the 
first as a Wallack, 332, 333; his Memories 
of Fifty Years, 331, 334; 356; at Chatham 
Theatre (1848), 366, 367; 385; characters 
(Broadway, 1848-49), 418 ff; 430, 473, 513, 
520, 531; characters (Bowery Theatre, 
1849-50), 532 ff; credited with authorship 
of The Three Guardsmen, 534; 557, 567, 


575 

Wallack, Mrs. J. W., Jr. (Mrs. W. Sefton, 
under which name some of the following 
items will be found), characters (1843-44), 
19 ff; ditto (1844), 36 ff; ditto (1845), 117; 
ditto (1848), 338, 330, 343, 344; 385; char- 
acters (1849), 453; 520; characters (Bow- 
ery, 1849-50), 532 ff; characters (1850), 537, 


530; 575 

Wallack’s Theatre and its company, 262, 332, 
343, 430, 400, 524, 520, 540 

Wallett, English clown, 556, 578 

Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 345 

Walter Brand, 196; part cast (1847), 284 

Walter Raymond, cast (1849), 517 

Walters, actor, 287, 330 

Walters, Annie, dancer, 365, 432 ff 

Walters, Miss (Annie), dancer, 31 

Walton, actor, 418 ff 

Walton, een disgraceful scenes at a benefit, 
135, 13 

Wandering Boys, The, 222, 251, 286, 362, 460; 
cast (1849), 466 

Wandering Jew, The, cast (1850), 535; 536 

Wandering Minstrel, The, 20, 31, 37, 197, 200, 
466, 460, 511, 520, 557 
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Ward, actor, Chatham Theatre, 279; 3066, 


573 ff 
Ward, Mrs. 206, 278 ff 
Wardell, actor, 212 
Wardell, concert, 510 
Warden, actor, 351 ff, 441 ff, 450 ff, 513 ff 
Warlock of the Glen, The, 62 
Warner, actor, 222 
Warner, Fraulein, 224 
Warner, P., 287 
Warner, T. C., 507 
Warning, The (Woman, Her Faith, etc.), cast 
(1844), 106 
Warren, actor, 366 
Warren, minstrel (see White, G. Warren) 
Warren, W., characters (1850), 538 ff; 505 
Warton, Mme., living models, 399, 583 
Warwick, the Kingmaker, cast (1849), 533; 


534 

ues C., actor, 280 ff, 207, 345 ff, 447 ff, 
Bh 

Warwick, Mrs., 513 ff 

Washington, Master, circus, 61 

Washington Hall, 68 ff, 584 

Washington Hotel, 67 ff 

Washington’s Birthday, part cast (1846), 221 

Wat Tyler, part cast (1845), 107 

Water Party (as The Pic-Nic Party), cast 
(1844), 48 

Water Witch, The, part cast (1844), 25 

Water Witches, The, cast (1843-44), 42; 43, 


407 

Waterman, The, casts (1846), 214, 219; 252; 
part cast (1847), 3260; 554 

Watkins, Harry, 540, 550 

Watson, concert, 73 

Watson, Eleanor, 72, 73, 74, 148, 140, 236, 237, 
238, 314, 405, 503 

Watts, Mrs. (see Sefton, Mrs. John) 

Way to Win Him, The (ze. The Incon- 
stant), cast (1847), 281 

Waywode of Napoli, The, part cast (1847), 
271 

We Fly by Night (as Long Stories), 210, 211 

Weathercock, The, 80, 431, 592 

Weaver, H., actor, 505 

Weaver, John, actor, 550 


C., 350 

Webb, Miss, actress, 111, 121, 336 ff 

Webster, Benjamin, 90 

Webster, Daniel, 407 

Webster, F., actor, 10 ff 

Webster, Mrs., characters (1843-44), 10 ff 

Wedding Breakfast, The, cast (1844), 16; 1543 
cast (1845), 210 

Weidemeyer, Major George, 148 

Weiss, Mme. Josephine, directs Danseuses 
Viennoises, 256 ff, 260, 431 

Weizel, P.G3)'80, (145,314, 316 

Welch, actor, 134 

Welch, Delavan and Nathans’s Circus, 486, 


487 


TR 


INDEX 
ee 


Welch and Mann’s Circus, 220 ff 

Welch’s (Rufus) Circus, at the Park (1845), 

97; 578, 579. 

le, Mme., living models, 399 

, actor, 242 

Wells, stage-manager at Palmo’s, 50 

White’s minstrels, 400 

Wells, pantomomic dancer, 48, 75, 76 

Wells, Henri, 303, 560 ff 

Wells, John Grimaldy, clown, 97, 391, 410 

Wells, Louisa, circus, 97, 410 

Wells, Miss A. N., 410 

Wells, Mary Anne, 316 

Wells, Miss (Mme. Leon Javelli), 379, 301 

Wells, Misses, 97, 316, 410 

Wells, Mrs., equestrienne, 410 

Wells, S. A., minstrel, 392, 304 

Wells’s Ethiopian Band, 402 

Wels, Charles, pianist, 587, 588, 504 

Welsh Girl, The, 48, 127, 106 

Wemyss, Catherine, début, characters, 274; 
387, 417, 427; characters (1848-49), 449 ff; 
482, 523; characters (1849-50), 532 ff; 567 

Wemyss, F. C., acting manager, Bowery 
(1846-47), 267 ff; 278, 482; characters 
(1850), 553; directs Barnum’s lecture room 
(1849-50), 576 ff 

Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, 25, 274, 350, 550 

Werner, cast (1843), 5; 10, 11, 17; cast (1844), 
25; 87; cast (1848), 330; 453, 532, 537 

West, Josephine, 485, 486, 402, 576, 577 

West, Luke, minstrel, 139, 288, 486, 480, 581 

West, Mary, variety, 308 

West End, The, 171, 425; cast (1850), 560 

West Point Cadet, (The Eton Boy), cast 
(1845), 170 

Western, Great, 57, 58, 50, 60, 137, 138, 130, 
ee 220, 305, 300, 380, 300, 473, 475, 


484 
Western, Mrs., characters (1843-44), 29 ff; 58, 
59, 60, 63, 137, 138, 130, 227 
Western Heir, The cast (1846), 204 
Weston, Lizzie, characters (1850), 551 ff, 574, 


575 

Wharam, actor, 36 ff 

Wharton, C., actor, 575 

What Will the World Say? 8; part cast 
(1844), 91 

Wheatley, A., theatre decorator, 1 

Wheatley, Emma (Mrs. Mason), return, char- 
acters, review (1847), 257, 258, 263, 264; 
farewell; last appearance on New York 
stage, 265, 266 

Wheatley, Mrs. F., 97, 208 

Wheatley, William, characters (1843-44), 1 ff; 
characters (1847), 258, 263, 264; 265, 266; 
characters (1849-50), 516; 518, 519 

Wheaton, actor, 82 

Wheeler, Fanny, 229, 287, 288, 305, 306, 355 ff 

Wheeler, H., minstrel, 398, 300 : 

Whelan, Mrs. (formerly Miss McGloin), 71, 
72, 81, 320, 403 

Where there’s a Will, there’s a Way, part cast 
(1850), 521; 556 


Where’s Barnum? cast (1848), 

Where’s Eliza? 371 pid ta 

Which is the King? cast (1849), 427; 463; cast 
(1849), 477 ; 
hims of a Comedian, 43, 292, 408 

Whirligig Hall, 317 

Whistle for Your Pay, cast (1849), 468 

Whistler, The, cast (1848), 354; part cast 
(1848), 361 

Whitaker, circus, 63 

Whitaker, F., 247, 579 

Whitaker, J., 60, 61, 216, 229 

Whitaker, Mrs., 247 

Whitaker, T., 216 

Whitby, circus, 486 

White, circuses, 280 

White (no initial), minstrel, 130, 559 

White, Charles, minstrel, 160, 161, 163, 390, 
400, 491, 402, 556, 581 

White, Cool, 34, 60, 62, 142, 408, 489, 491 

White, Duke, scene-painter, 29, 76 

White, G. Warren, 131, 135, 136, 223, 304, 377, 


493 

White, R., minstrel and variety, 138, 308 

White, Richard Grant, as to Antognini, 130, 
131; on condition of Park Theatre, 329; 
on Astor Place Opera audiences, 381; as to 
Havana singers, 565, 566 

White’s (Charles) Melodeon, 308, 399, 401, 


581 

White’s (Charles) Minstrels or Serenaders, 
309, 400, 468, 475, 486, 490, 491, 492, 493, 
510, 550 

White Boy, The, cast (1848), 350 : 

White Boy of Ireland, The, or, Norah Creina, 
cast (1846), 205 

White Farm, The, cast (1847), 274; cast 
(1850), 553 

White Horse of the Peppers, The, 112, 303, 
326, 328, 337, 355, 361, 465, 467, 516, 560 

White Kids, The, 78 

Whiting, D., 355 ff, 513 ff 

Whitlock, Miss, 390 

Whitlock, W., 20, 30, 59, 60, 61, 137, 138, 160, 
161, 162, 227, 228, 220, 305, 309, 300, 577 

Whittington and His Cat, cast (1845), 208; 


209 

Who Do They Take Me For? casts (1847), 
333, 334, 300, 361, 368, 360; 526 

Who Speaks First? casts (1849), 427, 442; 
403; part cast (1849), 477 

Who'll Lend Me a Wife? cast (1844), 78 

Who’s Got Macready? cast (1848), 471 

Who’s My Husband? cast (1848), 371, 372; 


0 
Who's the Composer? cast (1846), 212; 280, 
304; (as The Serenade), 317; 357, 568 
Widow’s Victim, The, cast (1846), 200; 204, 

304, 317, 355, 358, 362, 360, 385, 408, 440, 
440, 450, 472, 486, 511, 546, 540 551 
Wiegers, Louis, 150 
Wiese, concerts, a 71, 150, 500 
Wiese, Elise, 13 
Wiethoff, 328, 341, 418 ff, 423, 425, 427 
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Wife, The, 2, 36, 158, 165, 183, 190, 196, 204, 
219, 222, 250, 258, 203, 205, 209, 283, 200, 
358, 362, 460, 514, 520, 521, 547, 574, 503 

Wife for a Day A, 30, 30, 184, 201, 441; cast 
(1848), 450; 477 

Wife for an Hour, A, cast (1847), 368 

Wife Hunters, The, cast (1847), 259; 323 

Wife of Seven Husbands, The, cast (1849), 534 

Wife’s Secret, The, cast (1846), 251; 252, 250 

Wigwam, The, 294; cast_(1849), 443 

Wild Boy of Bohemia, The, 197 

Wild Ducks, cast (1850), 528, 546 

Wild Oats, 2; part cast (1847), 266; 271, 336, 
352, 421; cast (1849), 464; 519; part cast 


1650), 551 
Wild Steed of the Prairie, The, cast (1846), 


271 

Wilful Murder, casts (1844), 95, 123; (as 
Manslaughter in the First Degree), 155; 
243, 302 

Wilhelm, singer, 160 

Wilkins, Mrs., 168 

Wilkinson, 114 ff 

Wilkinson, Mrs. (Charlotte Crampton), char- 
acters (1847), 273, 274; 276; characters 
(1848), 360, 361, 362 ff f 

Will, The, 112; (as My Grandfather’s Will), 


B55 
Willard, Julia, Shaker, 305, 311 
William and Susan, 181 (see also Black-Eyed 


Susan) 
William Snell, cast (1844), 107, 108 
William Tell, 17, 25; (1. D. Rice as), 34; 153, 
186, 191, 192, 274, 284, 346, 362, 454, 455, 


503 

Williams, actor, 121 ff, 464 ff 

Williams, chin-chopper, 139 

Williams, circus, 247 

Williams, minstrel, 130, 142 

Williams, singer, 244 

Williams, A., 277 ff 

Williams, Barney, negro minstrels, 29, 30; 
characters (1843-44), 20 ff; 30, 48, 59, 60, 
64; characters (1845), 112 ff; 135, 130; cir- 
cus, 141; minstrels, 160; 161, 163, 180; 
characters (1846), 109; 200, 206, 212, 213, 
215, 221, 228, 230, 231, 233, 274; characters 
(1846), 277; characters, review (1847), 285; 
287, 303, 355; characters (1847-48), 358, 
359; ditto (1848), 366; 376, 420; characters 
(1848), 440; 458, 463; characters (1849), 
464, 405; 474, 475, 478; characters (1850), 
548, 549, 553; 567, 502 

Williams, Master W. H., 141, 161 

Williams, Miss, actress, 36, 434 

Williams, Mrs., equestrienne, 140 

Williams, Mrs. Barney (formerly Mrs. C. 
Mestayer, under which name many of the 
following references will be found), 63, 82; 
characters (1849), 350 ff; ditto (1849-50), 
541 ff; (as Mrs. Williams), 548, 549, 553, 


550 
Williams, P. F., characters (1844), 77; 114, 
146, 154 
[654] 


Williams, R. (“Bob”), clown, 64, 309, 391, 486, 


579 
Williams, W., equilibrist, 161 
Williamsburgh, 82, 164, 245, 246, 247, 310, 320. 
302, 411, 507, 509, 597, 508 
Williamsburgh Garden, 507, 509, 507 
Willis, actor, 296, 458 F 
Willis, N. P., as to Macready, 7, 17; lectures, 


67 

Wilmot, Miss, actress, 507 ff 

Wilson, actor, 349 ff, 415, 577 

Wilson, Miss, actress, 30, 287 

Wilson, J., minstrel, 507 

Wilson, John, singing actor, in Scotch songs, 
502, 503, 508 

Wilson, L. A., minstrel, 395 

Winans, John, characters (1844), 36 ff; ditto 
(1844-45), 114 ff; 135; characters (1845- 
46), 194 ff; 217; characters (1846), 221 ff; 
244; characters (1846-47), 277 ff; 292, 206, 
303; characters (1848), 354; ditto (1847- 
48), 350 ff; ditto (1848), 361 ff; 374; char- 
acters (1848-49), 447 ff; characters (1849), 
406 ff; ditto (1849-50), 532 ff 

Winchell, 59, 139; acts at Chatham, 1098; 


227 
Windmill, The, 578 
Windmiiller, Miss, 234 
Windsor Castle, play, 115. 
Winnemore, A. F., minstrel, 138, 308, 304 
Winstanley, Mrs., début, characters (1847- 
48), 330 ff; characters (1848), 413 ff; 418; 
_at Burton’s, farewell, 526, 527 
Winter, R., paintings, dioramas, etc., 81, 409 
Winterbottoms, The, cast (1848), 438 
Winter’s Tale, The, 447 
Winther, Charles, 240, 242, 303, 317, 436 
Wisconsin Giant, 309 
Wise, actor, 572 
Witch, The, cast (1847), 285, 286 
Witch of Windermere, The, cast (1849), 428; 


474 

Witchcraft, cast (1847), 273, 274 

Wives as They Were, and Maids as They 
Are, 518 

Wizard of the Glen, The, 511 

Wizard of the Moor, The, 195 

Wizard of the Wave, The, spectacle, cast 
(1846), 188, 189; 190; receipts, 193; 260, 
271, 353; cast (1850), 537 

Woehning, 70, 71, 314 

Wolf and the Lamb, The, 2 

Wollenhaupt, H., pianist, 236, 238 

Wolsey, Cardinal (Henry VIII), T. Barry as, 
349; John Gilbert as, 454; Couldock as, 
514; J. W. Wallack, Jr. as, 538 

Wolter, trumpet, 69 

Woman! Her Love! Her Faith! Her Trials! 
part cast (1845), 196; 205; (as The Mo- 
mentous Question), 360, 463; 362, 461 

Woman Hater, The, 43 

Woman's Life, 29 (See also Isabelle) 

Woman’s Wit, cast (1847), 275, 276 

Wonder, The, 2, 21, 25, 167, 249, 252, 3390 
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ar Woman, A, part casts (1849), 468, 
bho) PLY) 

Wood, Emily, 36 ff, 218 ff 

Wood, Guelph, 116, 130, 155 

Wood, Master, dancer, 76 

Wood, Masters W. and E. (or F.), 62, 65, 


542 
Wood, Mrs., actress, 200 
Wood, W., 31 ff, 48, 63, 64, 78, 129, 160, 222, 


541 

Wood, W. and sons, 63, 160 

Wood Wolves, The, 32 

Woodcutters, The, 303 

Woods, Beach, circus, 61, 62 

Woods, Edward, rider, 97 

Woodward, Mrs., 458 ff 

Woolf, E., musical director, 48, 109, 294, 372, 
475, 401, 556 

Wray, G., minstrel, 491 

Wray, Mrs., 286, 206, 358 ff 

Wreck Ashore, 27, 29; cast (1850), 529; 536 

Wreck of the Rapid, The, 108 

Wrecker’s Daughter, The, 574 

Wren Boys, The, cast (1847), 360 

Wright, actor, 523 

Wright, minstrel, 399 

Wright, D. W., falsetto singer, 59, 162 

Wright, J. B., 330 ff, 345, 428 

Wright, W., début in America, 446 

Wrong Passenger, The, cast (1847), 323; cast 
(1848), 342; 410, 521 

Wunderlich, concert, 508 

Wyle, concert, 315 

Wyman, 138, 584 
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Yankee Courtship, A, 58, 59 

Yankee Doodle and variations, played by 
Vieuxtemps, 17; by Ole Bull, 18 

Yankee Duelist, The, 360 

Yankee Land, 112 . 

Yankee Lawyer, The, 360 

Yankee Magnetism, 112 

Yankee Notes, 30 


Yankee Pedlar, The, 201, 204, 450, 477 

Yankee Sullivan’s Opera Saloon, 231 

Yankee in England, The (see also Jonathan 
in England), 420, 516 

Yates, Master, 130 

Yates, Ben, dancer, 162, 556 

Yates, Mlle., dancer, 32 

Ye Wang, magician, 144 

Yellow Dwarf, The, cast (1844), 76, 77; part 
cast (1844-45), 106, 107; cast (1844), 121; 
123, 223, 372; cast (1850), 540 

Yellow Fever, The, or, Gold Mania, 485 

Yeomans, 28, 191, 103 

Yeomans, Master, 186 ff, 193 

Yeomans, Mrs., 191, 577 

Yew Tree Ruins, The, cast (1846), 268; 271 

You Can’t Marry Your Grandmother, cast 
(1847), 204 ae 

Young, magician and equilibrist, 137 

Young, B., actor, 550, 553 

Young America (Young England), 
(1847), 336, 337, 356; 362, 525 

Young England, casts (1845), 100, 126 (See 
also Young America) 

Young Scamp, The, cast (1844), 16; 17, 19; 
cast, criticism (1844), 48, 49; 78, 94, 185, 
287, 303, 356, 361, 363, 374, 400, 471, 509 

Young Widow, The, 127, 1097, 275; cast 
(1846), 207; 338, 561 

Younker Family, 502 

Your Humble Servant, 78 

Your Life’s in Danger, casts (1849), 427, 441, 


402, 477 
Youthful Brigand, The, cast (1847), 286 
Youthful Queen, The, 14, 109, 263, 264, 511 


casts 


Zabel, Master, harp, 508 

Zarah, cast (1848), 456 

Zavistowski, ballet, 496, 523 

Zembuca, 25 

Zodlogical Hall (or Institute), 487, 488 

Zorer, Moravian singer, 395, 400, 501 ; 

Zorer, Max, minstrel, 490, 559; falsetto prima 
donna, 580 

Zundel, J.. 508, 593 
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